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Date. 


CORA  CROCKER'S  CASE. 


The  last  legislature  passed  a  law 
appropriating  $5000  to  be  expended  un- 
ler  the  direction  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute for  the  blind,  for  the  appoint- 
ng  and  work  of  teachers  to  assist 
;hose  outside  who  could  not  go  to  the 
nstitute  ifor  education.  Two  teachers 
tiave  beem  appointea  under  that  ar- 
rangement, and  one  of  them  is  exp&ct- 
3d  in  Pittsftelu  soon  to  see  a  girl  about 
15  years  old,  now  in  the  city  alms- 
ihotu&e.  Cj>ra  QrocMer,  [then  a  m^xe 
girl,  went  blind  a  'few  years  ago  and 
was  sent  to  the  Perkins  institute,  but 
was  returned  to  Pjittsflield  later  for 
physical  reasons  at  that  time.  Of  late 
ona  of  the  best-known  philanthropic 
young  women  of  the  city  has  been  in- 
terested in  Cora  Crocker,  and  as  the 
result  of  personal  Interviews  and  cor- 
respondence a  blind  woman  teacher 
isto  come  to  Pittsfield  to  see  the  child, 
who  has  of  late  been  mute  and  deaf 
as  well  as  blind.  She  is  at  the  city 
farm*,  is  uneducated,  and  there  as  some 
question  as  to  her  mental  ability  to 
take  the  necessary  course  of  training 
given  to  other  like  unfortunates. 

llje  #l)io  Chronicle. 


Human   Odors. 

Editor  Ohio  Chronicle  : 

Your  article  on  the  above  subject 
suggests  to  me  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  Prof.  Jages  and  Dr.  A. 
Betke  seem  to  have  missed  making 
their  investigations  on  individual 
odors  of  mankind,  with  deaf-blind 
persons  as  subjects,  for,  beyond  any 
doubt,  those  deaf-blind  in  whom  the 
sense  of  smell  was  not  ruined  with 
the  two  others  senses,  have  as  highly 
developed  a  sense  of  smell  as  the 
most  highly  trained  bloodhound. 
This  is  so  abundantly  proved  that  I 
need  not  cite  instances,  particularly 
;  when  you  can  notice  it  any  day,  right 
lin  your  Institution,  for  I  have  not  the 
in  least  doubt  that  if  you  watch  Les- 
lie Oren  closely,  you  will  find  him  re- 
j  cognizing  various  friends  by  their  in- 
dividual odors.  This  does  not  involve 
any  unpleasantness  of  odors  in  those 
friends,  for  any  cur  on  the  streets  can, 
and  does,  the  same  thing;  it  simply 
shows  that  Leslie  like  the  other  deaf- 
blind  has  made  use  of  all  the  senses 
he  has. 

Physiologists  ail  seem  to  hold  that 
the  brain  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell 
is  but  vestigial  in  man  while  fully 
developed  in  animals.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute this,  but  when  the  deaf-blind  can, 
and  constantly  do,  make  as  close  dis- 
tinction of  orders  as  any  bloodhound, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  must  be 
that  the  sense  is  dormant  in  us  and 
as  we  do  not  need  it  through  our  sup- 
erior senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  we 
allow  it  to  remain  dormant,  while'  the 


deaf-blind  stir  it  up  to  activity.  Any- 
how, let  the  doctors  say  what  they 
will,  it  is  a  fact,  as  easily  proven  as 
possible,  that  the  deaf-blind  usually 
have  all  the  power  of  smell  that  any 
animal  has. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1900. 
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BLIND     BABIES     CARED     FOR 


"N 


Nursery  at  Roxbury  Opens  Its  Doors  Today 
to  Four  Infants — Public  Opening  Post- 
poned Till  Thursday 


Owing  to  a  delay  in  the  completion  of 
necessary  alterations  to  the  building,  the 
public  opening  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  today,  has  been  postponed  till 
Thursday.  Plumbers  and  paper-hangers 
are  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  their 
work  and  tonight  the  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy,  when  four  little  blind  babi:>s 
will  spend  their  first  night  in  their  new 
home.  At  present  this  number  is  all  that 
will  be  cared  for,  as  the  funds  available 
will  not  permit  a  more  extensive  beginning. 
The  building,  however,  will  accommodate 
twenty  children,  which  number,  it  is  hoped, 
the  funds  will  soon  allow  to  be  brought  to 
the  home. 

The  building,  which  is  located  at  302S 
Washington  street,  away  from  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  the  city,  is  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  large 
front  room  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
day  nursery.  Here  the  children  will  bo 
brought  for  the  day  as  soon  as  they  are 
washed  and  dressed.  A  receptiion-roo:a 
leads  from  the  front  hall  and  is  at  pres- 
ent unfurnished.  Several  chairs,  a  sola 
and  a  rug  are  needed  for  its  occupancy. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  friends  will  contribute 
a  table  and  chairs  for  the  dining-room.  The. 
kitchen  has  been  well  supplied  with  fur- 
nishings and  utensils.  On  the  second  floor 
is  the  night  nursery,  which  has  been 
equipped  through  the  generosity  of  a  Cam- 
bridge friend.  The  matron's  room  is  also 
on  this  floor,  while  on  the  third  floor  arc 
rooms  for  the  maid  and  for  storage  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  large  yard  with  severs  I 
shade  trees  where  hammocks  wiil  be  hurg 
during  the  warm  weather  and  where  the 
children  will  be  able  to  play  on  the  grass. 

The  home  will  care  for  the  children  until 
they  are  five  years  of  age,  when  they  wiil 
be  transferred  to  the  Kindergarten  for  thft 
Blind.  The  opening  on  Thursday  will  be 
wholly  informal  and  visitors  are  invited 
to  call   between   the  hours   of   ten   and   five 
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IfijRSERY  FOR  BUND'TOWS^ 

House  Opened  to  the  Public  Today  for 

the    First    Time — Chance    for 

Good  People  to  Help. 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies, 
3028  Washington  street,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  today  for  the  .first 
time,  but  the  formal  opening  will  not 
take  place  until  Thursday,  for  the  re- 
pairs necessary  on  the  house  are  not 
complete.  The  nursery  starts  off  with 
two  inmates.  The  house  has  been 
partially  furnished.  More  funds  are 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  and  fur- 
niture and  o.her  articles  would  be  very 
acceptable  from  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  such  work. 

Tho  house  has  10  rooms,  and  the  first 
floor  contains  the  day  nursery  recep- 
tion room,  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  night  nur- 
series    three    in    number,    and    the   ma- 

^rSdin7°TheiC^^^ 

matron!' and  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow    su- 
perintendent.   Donations  may  be  sent  to 
the  treasurer.   Miss  Isabel  Greely,   Win- 
.  road,  Brookline. 
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NURSERY     &OR     BLIND    BABIES. 

Much  Needed  Institution  Was  Opened 
Today  at  3028Wp.fehington  St,Roxbury 

The  new  institution  known  as  the 
Boston  nursery  tor  Blind  Babies,  located 
at  3028  Washing-tOg  st,  Roxbury.  opened 
today  for  the  ajccorij»modation  of  the  lit- 
tle afflicted  ones,  children  of  parents 
who  are  unable  to  properly  care  for 
them.  The  need  of  such  a  home  as  this 
has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  by  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  charitable  work.  There 
are  kindergartens  for  blind  children, 
but  hese  do  not  accommodate  babies, 
and  it  is  for  these  poor  helpless  infants 
that  the  nursery  is  intended. 

Miss  Bertha  M,  Snow  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  workers  in  establishing 
the  new  nursery.  The  house  at  3028 
Washington  st  has  10  rooms  and  is  fully 
large  enough  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  nursery  for  some  time. 

The  house  is  finely  situated  on  high 
ground.  There  is  plenty  of  yard  room 
on  two  sides  of  the  house,  and  Miss 
Snow  says  that  in  the  summer  swings 
will  be  put  up  and  the  children  will  be 
allowed  to  play  outdoors. 

Mrs  C.  M.  Tregear  will  act  a3  matron 
of  the  home  and  have  direct  charge  of 
the  children.  Miss  Isabelle  Greeley,  175 
Winthrop  road,  Brookline,  is  treasurer 
of  the  nursery,  and  any  donations  will 
be  acknowledged  by  her.  About  $3000 
is  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
home  for  the  first  year,  and  of  this 
1  amount  about  one-half  has  already  been 
subscribed. 

The  first  child  received  into  the  home 
today  was  a  little  blind  infant  from 
Cambridge.  Mils  Snow  went  out  there 
after  noon  and  brought  the  little  tot  to 
the  heme,  where  she  was  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  There  were  no  ex- 
ercises  today  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  nursery.  Thursday  the 
home  will  be  open  to  the  public  from 
10  until  5,  and  all  persons  interested  in 
the  work  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 
'  There  will  be  no  formal  exercises,  as 
there:  is  no  room  In  the  house  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  throng  such  i 
as  would  gather.  H 
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TUESDAY,    JANUARY    1,    1901 
BLIND     BABIES     CARED     FOR 


Nursery  at  Roxbury  Opens  Its  Doors  Today 
to  Four  Infants — Public  Opening  Post- 
poned Till  Thursday 


Owing  to  a  delay  in  the  completion  of 
necessary  alterations  to  the  building,  the 
public  opening  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  today,  has  been  postponed  till 
Thursday.  Plumbers  and  paper-hangers 
are  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  their 
work  and  tonight  the  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy,  when  four  little  blind  babies 
will  spend  their  first  night  in  their  new 
home.  At  present  this  number  is  all  thnt 
will  be  cared  for,  as  the  funds  available 
will  not  permit  a  more  extensive  beginning. 
The  building,  however,  will  accommodate 
twenty  children,  which  number,  it  is  hoped, 
the  funds  will  soon  allow  to  be  brought  to 
the  home. 

The    building,    which    is    located    at    3028 
Washington   street,    away   from    the   bustle 
and   confusion  of  the  city,   Is  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose.    On  the  first  floor  is  a  large 
front    room   which    will    be   devoted    to    the 
day    nursery.      Here    the    children    will    be 
brought    for    the   day   as   soon   as   they 
washed    and    dressed.      A    receptiion-room 
leads   from    the    front    hnll    and   Is   at    pi 
ent    unfurnished.      Several     chairs,    a    sofa 
and    a    rug    are    needed    for    its    occupancy 
It  is  also  hoped  that  friends  will  contribute 
a  table  and  chairs  for  the  dining-room.    Th 
kitchen    has    been    well    supplied    with    fur- 
nishings and   utensils.     On   the  second   floor 
is    the    night    nursery,      which      has      been 
equipped  through  the  generosity  of  a   I 
bridge   friend.     The   matron's   room    is   . 
on   this   floor,   while  on   the   third   floor   are 
rooms   for  the   maid   and    for  storage   pur- 
poses.   There  is  a  large  yard  with   several 
shade  trees  where  hammocks  will  be  hurs; 
during    the    warm    weather   and    where   ttiH 
children  will  b»  able  to  play  on  the  grass. 


The  rwj       will  care  for  the  children   until 
thev  are  five  yoars  of  age.  when  they, 
be  transferred  to  the  Kindergarten   for  t  •■■ 
Blind      The    opening   on    Thursday    will 
whol'.v    informal    and    visitors    are    Invite, 
to  call  between   the  hours  of  ten   and   nve 
o'clock. 
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^WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    2,    1901 

Still  a  third  name  on  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.'s  February  list  is  that  of  the  late  Row- 
land E.  Robinson,  of  whom  Mrs.  Dorr,  a 
not  distant  Vermont  neighbor,  speaks  in  a 
delightfully  sympathetic  paper  in  the  laet 
Atlantic.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  that  Mr.  Robinson  put  the  final 
touches  to  his  last  Danvis  story,  "Sam 
Lovel's  Boy,"  in  which  Sam  teaches  his  son 
many  a  secret  of  the  hunter's  craft.  Mrs. 
Dorr  recalls  the  fact,  known  to  few  of  his 
readers  and  never  to  be  discovered  through 
his  work,  that  all  of  Mr.  Robinson's  books, 
with  the  exception  of  his  first,  "Uncle 
Lisha's  Shop,"  are  the  work  of  a.  blind  man. 
"In  18S7  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him.  Grad- 
ually, slowly,  but  steadily,  the  light  grew 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  then  flickered  and 
went  out,  leaving  him  in  total  darkness. 
When  'Sam  Lovel's  Camps'  (his  second 
book)  was  placed  in  his  hands  he  was  able 
to  see  the  faint  outline,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  book,  perhaps,  and  that  was  all." 
Then  it  was  that  a  remarkable  memory 
made  light  of  the  bereavement,  for,  shut  off 
from  any  further  observation  of  the  nature 
he  had  loved  to  watch  at  work,  Mr.  Robin- 
son could  recall  every  varying  aspect  of 
hill  and  wood  and  field.  His  inward  eye, 
finer  and  more  keenly  perceptive  than  the 
ordinary  sight  of  most,  was  not  only  the 
bliss  of  his  solitude,  but  the  revealer  of  new 
beauties  to  others. 
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THURSDAY.     JANUARY    3,    1901 
ONE  BABY   RECEIVES   CARE 


Public  Opening  of  the  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies— Parents  of  a  Child  Do  Not  Ap- 
preciate Its  Benefits 

Many    persons    interested    in    the    estab-   | 
Hshment    of   the    Nursery    for    blind    babies 
visited   the   Institution   today   at  its   public   , 
opening  in  its   new  building  at  3028  Wash- 
ington    street.     Roxbury.       The    workmen. 
who   did   not   complete   their   alterations   in 
the  home   in   time  for  its   opening  on   New 
Year's  Dav    had  finished  their  work,  giving 
the  building  a  fresh  and  bright  appearance. 
There   were   no   formal   exercises   attending 
the    opening.      The    visitors    were    received 
by  those  in  charge  and  were  shown  through 
the  building,  thus  affording  an  opportunity 
to    inspect    the    work   which    it.  is    planned 
to  do  and  the  facilities  for  executing  it. 
Yesterday  afternoon  the  first  babies  were 
I  brought   to   the  home,   and   it  was   thought 
that  the  visitors  would  have  an  opportunity 
to   see   some  of  the  children   that  it   Is   ex- 
pected will  be  cared  for  at  the  nursery.     A 
baby  girl  whose  parents  are  Russian  Jews, 
and' a  Negro  boy  were  taken  to  the  institu- 
tion     The  girl  is  a  particularly  bright  child, 
and    many    hopes    of    educating    her    were 
entertained   by    the    officers    of    the    home. 
This    morning,    however,    her    father    came 
for  her.    saving  that  the  family  was   over- 
come   with    grief    at    having    her     go.       A 
brother  of  the  child  is  In  the  Kindergarten 
for    the    Blind    and    it    is    hoped    that    the 
parents,     seeing    the    benefit    derived,    will 
consent  to  having  the  girl  returned  to  the 
'  nursery.     A  little  orphan  girl,  whose  guar- 
dians  have  been   waiting   for   the  building 
to    be    opened,    was    found    to    have    been 
placed    In    charge    of    the   overseers    of   the 
poor  of  Weymouth,  so  that  it  will  be  several 
days   before  papers   can   be  signed   to   pro- 
cure her.     In  consequence,   the  little  Negro 
is    the    only    inmate    at    present,    although 
there  is  no   doubt   that   the  institution   will 
soon    have   more   applications    than    it    can 
accommodate. 


Date ^ x_ 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Stickuey  returned  to  b<  T » 

1  duties  as  instructor  at  the  Perkins  Inst 
tute  for  the   Blind,  at  South  Boston,  o 
I  Wednesday  afternoon. 

NURSERY  FOR  BLIND 
BABIES  NOW  OPEN. 


Furniture  Needed  for  New  Home 

to   Make   Unfortunate   Tots 

Comfortable. 


Some  months  since  the  Post  printed  an 
exclusive  story  telling  of  a  movement  on 
foot  to  establish  in  Boston  a  nursery  for 
blind  babies.  Further  reports  of  what 
•sras  being  done  towards  the  fulfilment  cf 
this  end  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared, and  the  public  has  been  givo.ii 
the  opportunity,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Post,  to  contribute  towards  this  much 
needed  charity. 

Through  tho  untiring  efforts  of  Miss 
Snow,  aided  by  many  other  interested 
helpers,  the  wish  of  last  fall  has  become 
a  reality.  On  Thursday  the  nursery  was 
officially  opened.  Two  desolate  blind 
babies  were  brought  to  it  and  three  or 
four  more  are  expected  within  a  few 
days. 

The  fame  of  the  nursery  has  gone  out- 
side the  city,  and  already  letters  have 
been  received  from  officials  in  Providence 
and  from  a  New  Hampshire  town  asking 
that  a  baby  from  each  p!ace  be  received 
'  into  it.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
that  no  other  nursery  of  the  kind  exists 
in  New  England  north  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  officers  of  the  Boston  nursery  feel 
that  as  it  was  established  for  Boston 
blind  babies   its  first  care  must  be  given 


friends  will   donate   to   us   furniture    they 
may  have  stored." 

Among  the  things  Miss  Snow  specified 
as  being  needed  especially  are  the  follow- 
Two  bureaus,  two  kitchen  tables, 
having  a  bis  drawer,  a  dining  table 
and  dining  room  chairs,  table  and 
linen,  a  sofa  and  kitchen  and  pantry  fur- 
niture. A  set  of  dishes  has  been  donated 
by  a  generous  firm  and  one  of  the  coal 
companies  has  given  two  tons  of  coal. 
A  lady  whose  modesty  forbids  her  to  be 
known  other  than  as  "A  Friend,"  gave  all 
the  furnishings  for  the  big  parlor,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  the  day  nursery,  and 
for  two  rooms  upstairs,  which  are  the 
night  nursery. 

These  furnishings  are  all  new,  even  to 
the  fresh  white  coverlets  on  the  white 
iron  cribs.  The  mattresses  ani  pillows 
are  of  the  best  quality  of  hair,  and 
everything  in  these  three  rooms  is  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  can  be. 

The  fund  for  the  nursery  is  now  over 
$1700.  Two  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
has  been  contributed  by  boys'  clubs. 
les  of  Kings'  Daughters  are  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  nursery,  and 
have  donated  many  garments.  One  circle 
is  to  give  a  bed  and  keap  it  supplied  with 
the  necessary  linen. 

The  matron  of  the  new  nursery  is  Mrs. 


DORMITORY  IN  THE  H( 


ME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 


o   them.    If   there 
hese  little   wait's  from   o 
probably   be   received  in    cod  >n   of 

:<nne    payment    from    the    to  riding 

hem. 

"As  yet,"  says  Miss  Snow,  superintend- 
ent of  the.  nursery,   "we  have  made  only 
•i    beginning.    Nearly    everything    needful 
d  for  th  -  but  the 

louse,  outside  the  rooms  devoted  to  them, 
is  very  scantily  furnished.  We  have  no 
dining'  room  furniture  yet,  and  we  need 
a  and  some  chairs  and  a  table  for 
Dur  reception  room.    We  expect  that  kind 


.   Tregear,   a  trained  nurse,   who  has 
„  a  nee  with  children,  and 

is   a   child   lover.    The   nursery   is  at 
Washington    street.     It    is    surround- 
ed  by    a   large   yard,    and   in   summer   the 
:  babies  will  be  kept  out  of  doors  as  much 
as    possible.     This    yard,    the    matron    and 
superintendent   think,   is   one   of   the   best 
things  about  the  location.    They  contrast 
I  it  with  the  foul  alleyways  and  front  steps 
'  where   the   blind  babies   of  the   poor  have 
hitherto   played,    and   they  feel   that  their 
;  Irttle    charges    may    be    made   happier   as 
well  as  healthier. 


PLAY  ROOM  FOR  THE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


uN-.a~.!s.Qa 

BLIND  MAN  TO 
TDXH  THE  BLIND 


John    Vars    of    Newport    Will    Give 
Trades  Instruction  at  Perkins 
Institute. 


WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    9.    1901 
flie  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

We  desire  In  your  columns  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  you  and  to  all  the  kind 
friends  who  have  contributed  to  the  nur- 
sery for  blind  babies.  The  spontaneous 
and  sympathetic  response  to  its  appeal 
from  those  who  seemed  to  value  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  for  such  a  need  re- 
joices our  heart. 

The  following  contributions  have  been 
received    since    our    last    acknowledgment: 


Newport,  Jan.  2.— Mr.  John  Vars  left 
for  Boston  yesterday,  where  he  has  ob- 
tained a  position  that  is  much  to  his 
liking,  in  which  he.  can  aid  and  comfort 
many  persons  who,  like  himself,  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  blind.  Mr.  Vars 
will  therefore  probably  make  Boston  his 
home  in  the  future. 

Mr,  Vars  has  obtained  a  position  in 
connection    with    the    Perkins    Institute 

the   Blind,   teaching  those  who   be-  i 

i  .mi'  blind  too  late  in  life  to  enter  the 

institute,   but  who  naturally  need  some 

a  of  occupation.    Mr. '  Vars  will  be 

to    teach    these    persons    to    tune 

lie  typewriter,  cane  chairs 

other  things  by  which  to  earn  a 


■-—■jjjjfc- 


ars*has  beer/ engaged  *te  aii  in- 
structor In  ALblLnd.  jr»s,titution\liu  .Bos- 
ton, where  ^Mrirmagrf  leafne&Xo rn^ke 
-elf  useful  after  losing  his  sight 
He  is  an  accomplished  piano  tuner  and 
ot  late  has  mastered  the  typewriter 
He  will  give  up  his  business  relations 
In  Newport  and  probably  reside  In 
Boston  permanently. 


Previously  acknowledged (919.40 

K.  C.  S 10.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Steams 6.00 

Partial  proceeds  of  a  fair  held  by  Kathar- 
ine   Gray,     Mildred    Thayer,     Elizabeth 

Nash 

D.  W.  R 

M.    E.    W 

Mrs.   R.  W.   French 

M.   E.    C 

Miss  M.   W.    Thacber 

M.  A.  X.  and  G.  G.  C : 

Three  little  girls 

Mrs.    E.    R.    Ellis 

O.   M.   E 

"In  memory  of  dear  little  Ann    P« 

Miss  M.   Chamberlin   (annual) 

Miss  O.  A.   Bickford  (annual) 

Outlook    Club,    Braintree 

Elsa  Putnam,  Margaret  Perkins, 
Grace  Wainwright,  Dorothea  Davenport, 
Margaret  Shaw,  Margaret  Stlmson, 
Mary  Amory,  Lillian  Cotton.  Eleanor 
Cotton,  Gladys  Field,  proceeds  of  their 
fair 

"Walter   Hunnewell 

Miss   L.    M.    Wilson , « 

Mrs.   C.    P.   Fish .->... 

Miss   Fanny   Channing f. .. 


5.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 

5.00 
25.00 

5.00 
10.00 

2.00 
10.00 

5.00 
50.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


226.39 
15.00 
50.00 

100.00 
5.00 


Total $1478.79 

Isabel  Grbblbt,  Treasurer, 
175  Winthrop  road,   Brookllne. 


Springfield ,  Masp,  Evp  TJe 


?or 


Date. 


STUDY  FOR   THE   BLIND. 
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Legislative  Act  Enables  Theafc^-tto 
ceiye   Instruction  at  Home. 

M".  Anagnoa.  who  has  charge  of  home 
instruction  for  the  adult  blind,  ae  pro- 
vided for  Jn  an  act  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature, is  in  this  city.  and  will  he 
Pleased  to  receive  the  names  of  any 
blind  persons  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  His  headquarters  whle 
here  will  be  at  the  Young  Men's  Chr'e- 
tian  association  building.  Names  miv 
also  be  sent  to  John  Vars,  561  Colum- 
bus avenue.   Boston. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  himself  blind,  and 
for  this  reason  takes  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  work.  The  plan,  ae  per- 
fected, enables  blind  people  to  receive 
instruction  at  their  homes  in  reading 
writing,  and  such  manual  occupation 
as  they  may  be  ca.pable  of  undertaking 
and  which  may  prove  a  solace  to  them' 
for  many  weary  hours  which  must  oth- 
erwise pass  in  idleness.  Competent 
teachers  have  been  selected  to  furnish 
all  ^the  assistance  in  their  power  fo- 
the  Vuccessf ul  performance  of  thr'j 
work\  Jtm 

Basto.a.Ma33...Tr.anscrpt 


Date. 


= 


The  Nnrsery  for  Blind  Babie. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript- 

grSutiretonj>o0uUrandUmtoSaJl  °T™  ™ 
friends  who  have"  c^ute^o  '  th\  nuf 
sery  for  blind  babies  Th*  c° 
and  sympathetic  rejonse  toT,  ^ 
from  those  who  seemed  to  vllue  thT^' 
portunity  of  giving  tor  such^a  need  °re~ 
joices  our  heart.  e" 

The    following    contributions    have    hB»n 

SvC  BiT  our  last  ackno^w 

Previous.y  acknowledged ?91Q AQ 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stearns.  . '. 10.00 

Partial  proceeds  of  a 'fair  held'bv"  Tr='t^' ' '         50° 
in^Gray,    Mildred    T*&%.\%££ 

D.   W.   R 

M.    E.    TV 

Mrs.   R.   W.   French 

M.   E.    C 

C.  T.  B ;■' 

Miss   M.    W.    Th'acher 86.00 

M.  A.  N.  and  G.  G    C 50° 

Three  little  girls...      10.00 

Mrs.    E.    R.    Ellis  200 

O.   M.    E 10.00 

' 'In  memory  of  dear  little  Ann" „£'?°. 

Miss  M.    Chamberlin    (annual).      5200 

Miss  O.   A.   Bickford   (annual)        S00 

Outlook    Club,    Braintree.  2-°0 

Elsa      Putnam.      Margaret" ' Perkins"         2°° 
Grace   Wainwrlgtot,  DorotheaDavlnport' 
Margaret      Shaw,       Margaret     StimSn 
Mary    Amory,    Lillian    Cotton.    E leknor 
Cotton,   Gladys  Field,   proceeds  of  ffi 

Walter   Hunnewel'l! 226.39 

Miss   L.    M.    Wilson  150° 

Mrs.    C.    P.    Fish ..;" r'° -00 

Miss   Fanny   Channing!!!""' 100.00 

5.00 

Total — — — 

Isabel  Greelet,   Treasurer    9 
175  Winthrop  road,    Brookline. 


5.00 

10,011 

5;  oo 

10.00 
6.00 


-Fa4-r~lr+J 


/?ate         JAJJ.....9-..il8i._. 

—    John  Vars  has  been  engaged  as 
an  instructor  in  a  blind  institution 
in  Boston,  where  he  himself  learned 
to  make  himself  useful  after  losing 
his  sight.     He  is  an  accomplished 
piano  tuner  and  of  late  has  mas- 
tered the    typewriter.       He    will 
give  up  his  business  relations    in 
Newnort  ^  r^hflih'r  reside 
Kbffttm  ueirBaueni 


■ 


Photo  by  l'uidy,  Bvjsvun. 


HELEN 


This  remarkable  young  woman.  ■* 
actually  learned  to  talk.    She  recent© 
of  Radcli^fe  college,  where  she  is  a 


KELLER. 


£eaf-B\ntes'   2iom 


NEW  YOHK.  JANUARY 


in  i.i  >  kixler. 


Editor  the  Deaf  Mutes'  Jour- 
nal :— I  must  remonstiate  against 
the  journals  for  the  d^af  republish- 
ing the  various  messes  of  rot  the 
daily  papers  publish  about  Helen 
Keller.  Notjliat  I  single  you  out  on 
this,  for  nearly  all  the  deaf  papers 
fn  the  country,  do  it  constantly. 
What  the  average  daily  paper  says 
about  Helen,  m;iy  not  do  so  much 
mischief,  as  nobody  expects  the 
general  utility  reporter  to  know 
anything  about  what  he  is  writing 
about.  But  we  expect,  and  rightly 
expect,  that  specialist  journals 
will  not  ^tate  gross  errors,  even  in 
republications,  and  the  papers  for 
the  deaf,  all  do  know  what  non- 
sense  the   daily    papers   get  off  on 


ho  was  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has 
made  an  address  to  the  freshman  class 
sjtudent.    She  is  now  1!J  years  old. 

Helen.  Take  your  extract  in  yourj 
issue  of  December  27th,  •'Helen, 
who  has  recently  become  able  to 
make  sounds  !"  Why,  there  are 
very  many  persons  at  Fanwood, 
who  heard  her  talk  at  Chautauqua, 
which  was  six  or  seven  3Tears since  ! 
"  Up  to  this  point,  she  has  master- 
ed but  comparatively  few  words  !" 
Thunder  !  What  sort  of  a  deaf 
blind  pupil  is  it  that  has  advanced 
far  enough  to  enter  college,  and 
"  has  mastered  but  comparatively 
few  words  ?"  You  hear  Orris  Ben- 
son, Stanley  Robinson  and  Katie 
McGirr,  "master"  bookfulls  of 
words  every  day  !  "  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  some  time  ago,  could  under- 
stand her  only  from  the  movements 
of  her  lips"  (all  my  italics)  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  Miss  Sullivan  , 
would  bother«about  leadirg  Helen's 
lips,  when  she  could  not  under- 
stand her  articulation  ?  That  the 
Cambridge  physician  was  astound- 
Helen    articulate,    is 


natural,  as  at    first 


sight 


it   seems 


ed  at  hearing 


that  it  must  be  more  difficult  for 
the  blind  deaf  to  learn  lip-reading 
and  articulation  than  the  seeing- 
deaf,  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  a 
fact,  as  Fanwood  shows,  for  I  could 
understand  any  of  your  blind  deaf 
pupils  rather  better  than  I  could 
the  average  of  the  sceing-deaf  ones, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
blind-deaf  should  not  read  lips  aud 
articulate  rather  better  than  the 
sigh  ted -deaf,  as  touch  is  so  very 
much  more  delicate  a  sense  than 
sight. 

I  beg  that  all  the  papers  of  the 
deaf  will  stop  to  think  of  how  much 
harm  they  do  Hel«n,  i>y  republish- 
ing the  astounding  nonsense  the 
dailies  get  off.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  the  latter  class  of  journals 
gravely  declare  that  she  passed  ex- 
aminations, when  she  did  not 
understand  the  print  the  questions 
vvere  in,  aid  such  rubbish  as  some 
above,  but  do  you  not  see  that 
your  republications  of  then)  add  the 
weight  of  expert  knowledge  to 
them  ?  Nothing  connected  with 
Helen  has  given  me  the  pain  that 
I  have  suffered  from  comments  of 
old-time  friends  of  hers,  drawn  out 
by  the  monstrous  absurdities,  and 
even  impossibilities,  that  have  been 
pulished  about  her.  One  well-known 
at  Fanwood,  wrote  me,  "I  wish  to 
forget  her."  Another  wrote,  fl  Shn 
has  stepped  down  from  her  pedes- 
tal." I  would  not  forget  her,  for 
any  earthly  consideration.  I  know 
she  has  not  declined  one  fractiou  of 
an  inch.  Nothing  can  ever  shake 
my  fixed  confidence  in  her  absolute 
truth  and  innocence  in  everything, 
but  it  certainly  gives  me  many  a 
heartache  to  find  the  effect  of  the 
abominable  slush  published  about 
her. 

Really,  it  is  safest  never  to    pub 
lish   anything  about   her  that   ap- 
pears in  the  daily  press,  even  if  her 
name  is  appended  to  it,  for  she   ex- 
pr^sly    declares   that   she   did  not 
write  that  stuff  in   the  New  York 
World    that    appeared    over      her 
name.     I  must  admit  that  there  are 
papers  and  papers.     There  was  no- 
thing in  the  accounts  of  your   three 
deaf  blind  pupils  that  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Post,  to   which    excep- 
tion   might    be   taken,    and    if  you 
want   to   compare   trustworthy    re- 
ports with  newspaper  rot,  just  com- 
pare the  account  in    the   Post   with 
almost   anything    you    have     ever 
seen  about  Helen. 

It   is  practically    impossible  for 
those  who  understand    the  deaf,  or 
the  deaf- blind,  to  overpraise  Helen 
in  anything  they  may  say  on   their 
own  knowledge,   but   it  is  as  easy 
as  rolling   off  a   wet  log  in   a    mill 
pond,    for   the   average   reporter  to 
get  off    a   string     of  preposterous 
nonsense.     Through  your  coIuuies, 
I  earnestly  beg  the  papers  of  the  deaf 
to  thoughtfully  consider  this  matter, 
and    they    will   do   well  to   confine 
their  expressions    about   Helen    to 
what  is  stated  in   "  Always  Happy" 


— 


(Paiirrage  &  Co.,  Loudon),  the 
two  Souvenirs  of  The  Volfci  Bureau, 
Annals,  and  what  they  actually 
know  of  her  by  personal  observa- 
tion, or  by  reports  from  trustworthy 
friends  who  have  known  her. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1900. 


What  Mr.  Wade  suggests  con- 
cerning indiscriminate  reprint-  of 
articles  in  the  daily  papers  concern- 
ing Helen  Keller,  is  certainly  well- 
meant  and  wise.  But  Mr.  Wade 
should  consider  that  inaccuracy  of 
judgment  and  of  statement  is  not 
confined  to  the  daily  papers.  The 
newspapers  published  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  deaf  would  not  wit- 
tingly disparage  Helen  Keller  The 
editors  of  most  of  these  papers  are 
not  "experts  "  wherein  the  educa 
tion  of  this  deaf-blind  marvel  is 
concerned.  Few  of  them  have  ever 
seen  her,  and  still  fewer  have  had 
the,  opportunity  to  converse  with 
her.  But  all  are  ready  to  believe 
almost  anything  good  or  wonderful 
that  is  said  of  her.  ^_^ 


JAN   lg  i9Q| 

I  was  on  a  car  in  the  suburbs  the  other 
lay   when    Helen  Keller  and   the   woman 
jrno  is  eyes  and  ears  for  her,   Miss  Sulli- 
l£?t„Zn\er£6;Aa  the  car  Journeyed  across 
lnJ7.artd     b""ld,Se-    Miss    Sullivan,    bv    the 
}nr^L. toyc}l  lan&uage,    kept   the   erirl    in- 
.?nr,^d.of  the  scenes.     Miss  Keller's  face 
££n        £  so  eaSerl>'  intense  for  a  minute 
<vnne    she    was    receiving    a    communica- 
nt,*        u  theP    her   face   would    light   up 
win    S£       a.grlad  smile  as  she  grasped  an 

«mn„,»rom  her  friend-  Wnen  the  girl 
^?tlu  everyone  in  the  car  seemed  happv 

tw  $*k  and„I  could  not  heIP  thinking 
x^r.1/.      p-  ^inary  person   to  whom  the 

We  on-  h'Jft*  Mld-  S0Und  beIon?S  found 
nre  one  half  as  interesting,  then  this 
world  would   not  be  so  bad   after  all. 


UN  11  1 


Daft* 
TEAC 
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FOR  THE    ADULT   BLI 


Benefited 


There   Any   Cases    to    be 
Hereabouts? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Legis- 
lature made  an  appropriation  last  winter 
"not  exceeding  $1000"  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes. 
The  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Perkins 
institution  and  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  blind.  Mr  Anagnos,  the  head  of  the  ; 
institution,  has  issued  the  following  state-  j 
Stent:— 

We  bee  to  announce  that,  through  the  ac-  ; 
tion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  a  plan  has  been  perfected  by  which 
Che  adult  blind  may  receive  instruction  at 
their  homes  in  reading,  writing  and  such  man- 
ual occupation  as  they  may  be  capable  of  un- 
dertaking, and  which  may  prove  a  solace  to 
them  for  many  weary  hours  which  must 
otherwise  pass  in  idleness.  Competent  teach- 
ers have  been  selected  to  furnish  all  the  as- 
sistance Id  their  power  for  the  successful  per- 
formance of  this  work.  Since  It  is  very  desir- 
able to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  may  be  waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intel- 
lectual light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  those 
to  whom  this  notice  may  come  will  co-operate 
In  the  work  by  sending  the  name  and  address 
of  any  such  blind  person  to  John  Pars,  5G1 
Columbus  avenue,  Boston. 

Mr  Pars,  who  is  himself  sightless,  has  been 
in  this  city  and  region  looking  up  cases 
that  come  under  the  above  action  of  the 
state.  He  has  found  a  case  or  two  in  Hol- 
yoke.  but  none  in  Springfield.  Mr  Pars 
plans  to  couip  to  this  section  as  his  work 
demands,  and  those  who  know  of  any  who 
would  be  benefited  h\  this  provision  made 
by  the  state  are  called  to  communicate 
with  him  at  his  Boston  address.  The  ob- 
ject is  Jo  reach  those  who  have,  not  had 
the  advantage  given  to  blind  children  in 
the  Perkrhs  institution  or  other  places, 
where  the  bitivl^are  taught. 
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TOmiDY  SCRIDOER. 

t  HE  world  to  this  boy  is  as 
■  pure,  as  guileless,  as  full  of 
h  ippv  thoughts,  as  devoid  of  sin 
astheheaven  ot  Paul,theapostle. 
Tommy  Stringer,  is  years  old, 
dot  s  not  know  what  it  means  to 
see  the  warm  sunlight  treaming 
into  his  room,  tohvarthe  robins 
twitter  their  melodies  in  the 
spring,  nor  to  tell  his  wants  to 
kindlv  people  as  other  children 
do.  The  senses  of  touch  and 
smell  are  the  only  ones  he  pos- 
sesses, and  these  have  been 
developed  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  at  Jamacia  Plain. 
During  the  ten  years  of  instruc- 
tion, beginning  when  he  was 
but  5,  his  two  senses  have  de- 
veloped to  an  acute  stage,  and 
now  he  even  draws  pictures  of 
objects  which  his  never  saw. 

His  latest  accomplishment  is 
the  picture  of  a  trolly  car,  as  his 
brain  has  conceived  it,  and  the 
remarkable  conception  and  ex- 
ecution of  this  thrice  afflicted 
youth  is  ably  shown  in  this 
work.  *  *  *  The  picture  of 
the  trollv   car  was  not   drawn 


with  a  pencil.  In  his  drawing 
Tommy  uses  a  sharp  instrument 
resembling  an  awl. 

His  sense  of  touch  shows  him 
every  defect  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  idea.  He  uses,  too, 
a  ruler  with  raised  figures,  and 
when  he  measures  his  work,  if 
it  comes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  out 
ot  the  way  he  immediately  sets 
about  to  tepair  the  inaccuracy- 
He  can  read,  writeand  usethe 
typewriting  machine  with  trou- 
ble, and  converse  with  his 
teachers  in  the  deaf  language, 
which  has  been  taught  him. 
The  little  fellow  for  nearly  five 
years  was  as  ignorant  as  a  wild 
animal.  He  was  unable  to  walk, 
or  to  hear,  or  to  see.  or  hi  talk. 
His  little  mouth  uttered  only  un- 
intelligible sounds,  and  though 
now  he  utters  a  few  words,  and 
they  are  hardly  intelligible  to 
others. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  born  in 
or  near  Washington,  Pa.,  the 
son  of  poor  parents.  At  an 
earlv  age  his  mother  died  his 
father  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  youth.    Tommy  Sring- 


er's  life  was  a  hard  one.  He 
barked  about  on  the  floor  on  all 
fours,  for  experience  had  taught 
him  to  go  forward  meant  strik- 
ing his  sensitive  head,  and  then 
pain.    His  health  was  poor,  too. 

Finally  little  Helen  Keller, 
who  was  also  afflicted  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  heard  of  the  child, 
and  by  constant  efforts  raised 
the  money  for  his  education 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
institution  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
when  he  was  five  vears  old.  But 
progress  was  slow.  Three  times 
a  day  he  was  led  to  the  table 
and  there  he  learned  that  food 
sustained  his  life.  When  a 
piece  of  bread  was  handed  him 
the  word  was  spelled  by  one  of 
his  teachers  in  the  deaf  alphabet. 

One  day  Tommy  was  left 
without  food.  He  waited  and 
waited  until  his  little  stomach 
began  to  cry  for  nourishment, 
and  then  he  went  to  his  teacher 
and  spelled  out  the  word  'bread' 
in  her  hand. 

The  was  the  first  step.  The 
pathos  of  the  little  boy's  story 
began  to  turn  into  cheer,  for 
Tommy  made  rapid  progress. 
He  was  taught  to  read  other 
words  and  rhen  to  write.  Gra- 
dually his  brain  came  from  its 
dnrkness  and  a  new  light  of 
understanding  dawned.     Tom- 


my made  rapid  strides  in  his 
education.  After  he  mastered 
reading  and  writing  more  ad- 
vanced work  was  given  him. 

Theremarkable  sense  of  touch 
began  to  take  the  place  of  hear- 
ing, seeing  and  talking.  One 
day  a  few  beads  were  given  the 
boy.  A  string  was  handed  him 
also,  and  deftly  he  placed  the 
beads  on  the  string.  Then  a 
place  of  candy  was  placed  in  his 
hand.  Quickly  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth  and  smiled  delight- 
edly as  chewed  the  bit,  yet  he 
had  not  attempted  the  same 
performance  with  the  beads. 

A  year  or  more  ago  he  took 
up  work  in  sloyd.  His  little 
hands  molded  clay  deftly,  and 
he  seemed  pieased  with  the 
work. 

Then  came  manual  training 
and  a  carpenter  never  drove  a 
nail  straighter  than  does  Tom- 
my. He  uses  his  his  square 
carefully,  and  he  saws,  and  he 
chisels  rapidly  and  skillfully. 
When  his  lessons  in  manual 
training  are  over  he  leaves  his 
bench  in  perfect  order  and  then 
feels  about  for  new  things 
which  to  ask  questions. 

He  knows,  too,  what  is  going 
on  around  him.  One  day  he 
spelled  'Ned  is  lazy,'  and  when 
the   teacher   looked   to  one   of 


Tommy's  neighbors  she  saw 
the  little  fellow  was  not  study- 
ing as  he  ought. 

Occasoinally  when  he  was 
new  to  the  studies  he  became 
obstinate  and  then  the  teacher 
soothed  his  little  until  he  trust- 
ingly gave  her  his  hand.  This 
obstinacy  was  often  a  trial  to 
the  boy  himself. 

But  the  dark  days  are  now 
bright,  for  Tommy  finds  plenty 
to  occupy  his  time.  He  has  a 
remarkably  religious  instinct, 
and  believes  everything  in  the 
word  is  good.  When  he  first 
came  across  the  word  "God" 
he  turned  to  his  teacher  with, 
"It  spejks  of  God  here.  God 
is  good,  Isn't  He?"  and  the 
teacher  told  him  of  the  Divinity. 

Tommy's  character  is  fine  and 
strong.  He  believes  implicitly 
in  his  instructors  and  his  trust 
in  human  nature  is  almost  pa- 
thetic at  times.  But  then  the 
bov  is  happy,  even  in  affliction. 

-Boston  Journal. 


TOMMY  STRINGER. 
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A-Blind  Choir  Leader. 

A  Detroit  paper  has  these  pleasant 
words  about  the  organist  at  St.  Aloysius 
church  which  we  take  pleasure  in  copy- 

ing :  .  , 

Probably  the  only  blind  girl  in  the 
world  who  leads  a  church  choir  IS  Miss 
Katherinej.  Dugan,  who  conducts  the 
music  of  St  Aloysius  church  oi  bt. 
johnsbury.  Miss  Dugan  is  a  gradua  e 
of  the  Perkins  institute  ior  the  blind  in 
Boston,  graduating  two  years  ago  with 
honors.  Last  year  she  took  the  post- 
graduate course.  In  conducting  she  uses 
I  baton  as  any  other  leader ^wou  d.    Her 

music,  is.  of  course  ^"^"^wi 
the  choir's,  only  the  characters  of  her  s 
are  raised,  and  she  reads  by  feeling  them 
She  is  a  very    bright     attractive    girl 
popular  at  St.    Johnsbury     and    quite 
modest  about  her  peculiar  distinction. 

Pittsf^ld.Mass^ournal 


TO  HELP  THEJM.IISD. 


John   -V.rs    Hopes    to  Help    Cora 
Crocker  of  Pittsfield.  ' 
John  Vars,  the  blind  representative 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston  called  upon   Cora  Oroctoer 
the  blind  and  deaf  girl  at  the  alms- 
house Thursday  afternoon  and  he  will 
present  her   case  before  the   Perkins 
inAitut*   authorities.    Mr.    Vars   was 
was  met  in  the  depot  by  a  friend  inter- 
ligence  and  he  hopes  to  make  a  place 
for  her  at  the  institution  so  that  -she 
can  learn  to  do  something  useful.    Mr. 
Vars  is  a  wonderfully  active,  man  for 
one  who  has  been  blind  for  the  past  40 
years   He  came  up  from  Boston  alone 
and  upon  alighting  from  the  train    at 
the  Union  station  in  this    ctty  walked 
across  .the  Boston   &   Albany  station 
platform  into  the  depot  as  though  h* 
could   see   as  well   as   anybody.      He 
was  met  in  the  depot  by  a  friend  interl 
ested  in  the  work  that  Mr,  Vars  is  do- 
ing in  Berk-shine.    He  has  gone  back 
to  Boston,  but  will  return  to  Pittsfield 
next  Wednesday  and  will  make  a  ays 
tematic  tour  of  the  county  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind.    Any   letter  ad- 
dressed  to   Box.    1319,   Pittsfield    will 
reach  him.    The  following  notice  has 
been  published  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter: 

W,e  beg  to  announce  that,  through 
the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  plan  has  been  perfected  W 
which  the  adult  blind  may  receive  in 
atruction  at  their  homes  in    mad'.ng, 
writing   and  such  manual   occupation 
as  they  may  be  capable  of  undertaking, 
and  which  may  prove  a  solace  to  them 
fox   many   weary   hours   which    must 
otherwise  pass  in  idleness.    Competent 
teachers  have  been  selected  to  furnish 
all  the  aas.  stance  in  their  power  for 
tfce  eucceaisflul    perfop-miance  lof    thia 
work. 


Since  it  is  desirable  to  reach  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  are  waiting 
in  darkness  for  the  intellectual  light 

to  <5h'inie  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  looped  that  all 
thoae  to  whom  this  notice  may  come 
will  co-operate  in  the  -work  by  send- 
ing this  name  and  address  of  any  such 
blind  person  to  John  Vans;,  561  Colum- 
bus  avenue,  Bicston,   Massachusetts. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 

December  1,  1901. 
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DEATH  CAME  SUDDENLY. 

Everett   C.   Bumpus   of  Quincy  Expires 

from  Heart  Failure  After  an 

Attack  of  Grip. 

Everett  C.  Bumpus  of  Quincy  died 
suddenly  at  the  City  Hospital  last  even- 
ing from  heart  trouble,  following  an  at- 
tack of  grip.  _     p 

Mr.    Bumpus    was    the    son    of    E.    U  , 
Bumpus  of  this  city.   He  graduated  from  , 
Harvard,  class  of  '98,  and  last  year  grad- 
uated from  the  law  school  and  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.     The 

strides  toward  success. 


^vexxmo^W  a-^^ x  P  V ' 


At  jrrarvara"CFiauncy  was  known  to 
almost  every  one  contemporaneous  with 
him  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  every 
place.  Fond  of  music,  to  which  he  gave 
expression  in  the  piano,  he  added  great- 
ly to  the  jollity  of  many  a  merry  group. 
He  had  traveled  extensively,  and  his 
impressions  of  people  and  places  had 
a  distinct  charm  in  being  related.  Few 
kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  nine,  eleven  or  crew,  and  al- 
though never  actually  seeing  any  of  the 
many  contests  which  he  attended  he 
seemed  to  feel  them  and  appreciated  to 
the  utmost  every  play. 

Two  of  Mr  Bumpus'  brothers  are  Rev 
i  Arthur  L.,  assistant  at  the  church  of 
the  Ascension,  Boston,  and  Lieut  Ed- 
ward A.,  who  has  recently  acquitted 
himself  with  great  honors  with  the  9th 
rest  in  China. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  2  p  m 
Friday  at  the  home  of  Miss  Elsie  Rus- 
sell, Hancock  st. 


THURSDAY,    JANUARY    24,    1001 


BLIND  PUPILS  GETTING  ON 

Good  Progress  Made  in  Work  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution— Stories  of  Elizabeth 
Robin 


at.    trverett  C.    Bumpus   of   Quincy   died 

^      n    last  evening   from   heart   trouble, 
suddenly   last  e\emnB  ^ 

^WorEanC.aBa^p0usSofPthis    city.     He 
graduated    at   Hazard    class   ot m    and 

He  was  blind   and   pursued   his   stdfli es 
fcnool  with  great  -Ifflcuuy.     For  ^ Mgjt 
Vear  he  had  practised  law  witn  ii 
at  the  latter'*  office  onDevo nshire treat, 
and   had    made   rapid    stiioes    tow  j 

>  cess. 

imlmjML 

LOSS    FELT    BY    MANY. 

Death  of  Everett  Chauncy  Bumpus, 
Ttiipd  Student  and  Lawyer. 
QUINCY,  Jan  23— The  death  of  Ever- 
ett Chauncy  Bumpus,  son  of  lawyer  E. 
C.  Bumpus,  removes  a  young  man  in 
whom  the  whole  city  took  a  deep  in- 
terest. His  personal  acquaintance  was 
very  large,  and  the  story  of  his  student 
days  at  Thayer  academy  and  Harvard 
and  his  brief  career  at  the  bar  won 
him  admirers  wherever  told. 

Chauncy,  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends,  had  been  blind  nearly  all  his 
life  but  the  loss  of  eyesight  did  not 
deprive  him  of  active,  cheerful  years, 
enjoyable  to  himself  and  all  who  shared 
his  companionship.  Wherever  he  went 
he  made  friends.  Always  cheerful  and 
happy,  taking  an  interest  in  all  the 
events  of  the  day,  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  entertaining  companion. 

Chauncy  entered  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  '97,  having  graduated  from  Thayer 
academy  in  '93,  where  he  made  a  name 
for  industry  and  excellent  scholarship. 
It  was  a  marvel  to  many  that  he  could 
cope  wfth  students  having  an  advan- 
tage over  him  in  the  possession  of  an, 
important  faculty,  but  to  him  it  seemed 
to  reauire  no  great  effort.  He  snowea 
te  same  spirit  at  Harvard,  in  his  un- 
dergraduate and  law  school  courses  and 
Hst  October  passed  his  bar  examina- 
tions Shice.  then  he  had  been  in  his 
father's  office. 


Some  interesting  things  about  how  the 
blind  are  being  and  may  be  helped  are 
told  in  the  paper  book  just  issued  from 
the  State  printer's  as  the  annual  report  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  trustees  say 
that  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1000,  the 
school  "has  enjoyed  absolute  Immunity 
from  any  drawback,  and  a  good  measure 
of  success  has  crowned  both  the  faithful 
and  assiduous  application  of  the  pupils  and 
the  painstaking  labors  of  their  instructors." 
The    total   number   in    the   institution    was 

264. 

~  Among  the  department  reports,  that  of 
the  department  of  physical  training  con- 
sists of  a  treatise  of  considerable  interest 
on  the  importance  of  keeping  the  skin 
clean.  Regarding  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  connected  with  the  Institution,  the 
report  says: 

"In  spite  of  the  limitations  and  difficul- 
ties under  which   the  press  is  laboring  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  room,   its 
operations   have  been  prosecuted  with   un- 
diminished   vigor,    and     several     excellent 
books    have    been    issued    during    the    past 
year.     The    most    Important    among    these 
were    the    last    three    volumes    of    Green's 
'Short     History     of     the     English     People.' 
This   work  is   of  the  utmost  value   to    the 
blind,  for  It  opens  to  them  a  record  of  past 
events    of    the    mother-country,    which    in 
conciseness  of  expression,  in  accuracy  and 
correctness  of  statement,  In  skilful  group- 
ing of  facts  and  in  elegance  of  diction  can 
hardlv  be  surpassed.     We  have  also  printed 
two   other  books— Thackeray's    'Henry   Es- 
mond,'      In     three     volumes,     and     Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's     'Wild    Animals   I    Have 
Known,*-    in    one    volume.     The    former    of 
these  works  forms  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  our  collection  of  classical  literature, 
while  the  latter  puts  within   the  reach    ot 
the  blind   stories  full   of  action  and   inter- 
est.    In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been 
printed  in  embossed  characters   thirty-nine 
pieces    of    music    for    the    pianoforte,    the 
voice,  the  violin  and  the  brass  band.     The 
shelves  of  our  circulating  library  are  now 
filled     with     books,    of    every    description, 
printed    In    raised    characters.      These    are 
loaned    gratuitously    to    all    applicants    for 
reading  matter."  i„„a- 

Interesting  stories  of  Thomas  Stringer 
and  Elizabeth  Robin  are  included  In  the 
report.     Elizabeth's  teacher  .says: 

"The  story  of  Elizabeth's  work  forth* 
year  is  that  of  happy,  normal  *ch°°teiri 
life  Her  interests,  pleasures  and  trials  are 
like  those  of  h«r  young  companions  ana 
her  studies  progress  under  the  same  Influ- 
ences and  incentives  of  environment 

"Only  one  new  study  was  undertaken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  term-that  of 
Latin,  upon  which  she  entered ^  with agree 
able  anticipations,  the  effect  of  Eatth is  « 
ample  In  this  direction.  Even  when  bright 
previsions  were  exchanged  for  more  sober 
realities,  her  interest  remained  unaJbated. 
and  she  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
this  study.  From  the  first  she  was  eager ^to 
use  her  newly  acquired  language  upon  every 
occasion,  and,  during  the  fourth  day  of 
school    she    made    an    enthusiastic   attempt 


at  the  dinner-table  by  spelling:  'Tuae  sunt 
puellae  bona?.'  During  a  reading  lesson 
soon  afterwards  it  suddenly  became  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  the  teacher  to  follow  Eliza- 
beth's formation  of  the  words  in  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  she  was  translating  every  recognizable 
won.1,  into  its  Latin  equivalent.  Elizabeth 
has  already  found  that  work  on  one  study 
Is  useful  in  another.  Thus  after  spelling 
the  word  'benignant'  she  asked:  'Does  this 
mean  "kind"?'  When  told  that  it  did  she 
laughed  and  spelled   'Latin.' 

"In  reading  'Evangeline'  Elizabeth  has 
for  the  first  time  been  introduced"  to 
the  study  of  poetical  form3  df  expres- 
sion in  the  place  of  the  prose  works  which 
have  heretofore  been  selected  for  use  in  the 
class-room.  This  naturally  involved  fresh 
difficulties,  and,  in  order  to  obviate  these, 
remembering  Elizabeth's  struggles  of  the 
year  past  among  unknown  allusions  a.nd 
Idiomatic  language,  her  teachers  decided 
that  an  additional  hour  might  well  be  de- 
voted by  her  to  the  preparation  of  the 
readlng-leeson.  She  was  inclined  to  resent 
this  tax  upon  her  time,  which  hsr  school- 
mates d'id  not  share,  but  when  she  was  re- 
minded of  the  bitterness  of  her  failure 
last  year  to  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  text  of  her  book,  she  became 
more  reconciled,  only  seeking  to  make  this 
provision:  'If  I  do  very  well,  can  I  not  have 
a  free  hour  the  last  of  the  year?'  TThen 
the  work  was  fairly  begun,  her  new-found 
spirit  of  independence,  not  yet  fully  grown, 
began  to  assert  itself.  'No,  let  me,'  was 
her  response  to  an  offer  of  help,  and  she 
did  not  relax  her  efforts  until  she  could 
offer  a  better  explanation   of   the  verses. 

"  'I  think  it  is  a  very  beautiful  poem," 
she  said  earnestly. 

"The  story  took  a  strong  hold  upon  her 
sympathies.  'Now  to  find  Gabriel,'  she 
exclaimed  as  she  settled  herself  to  the  task 
of  the  extra  hour  one  day,  but  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  weary  search  she  grew  very 
sober,  as  if  she  shared  with  Evangeline  the 
heart-sickening  sorrow  of  hope  deferred. 
At  another  time,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  hour,  in  momentary  abstraction,  she 
carried  off  her  book.  She  returned,  laugh- 
ing, to  place  it  upon  the  shelf  but  later 
she  referred  to  her  mistake,  saying  gravely: 
'I  think  I  must  have  been  thinking  about 
Evangeline.' 

"A  sense  of  rhythm  was  readily  com- 
municated to  her  by  reading  to  her  several 
lines  with  exaggerated  force  laid  upon  the 
accented  syllable.  At  first  she  showed  a 
tendency  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  certain 
prepositions,  such  as  in,  by  and  to.  but  this 
difficulty  once  surmounted  she  was  soon 
able  to  render  the  lines  in  true  poetic  swine, 
with  due  regard  for  the  quantities  of  the 
syllables.  'Have  we  not  had  a  good  les- 
son?' was  her  happy  comment  upon  the 
success  of  the  hour. 

"Elizabeth  commits  to  memory  slowly  and 
very  imperfectly,  showing  in  this  as  in 
many  other  ways  her  serious  lack  of  vig- 
orous mental  application— a  defect  which 
prevents  the  high  degree  of  attainment  be- 
fitting her  intellectual  endowment.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  this  failure  to  apply  her 
mind  seriously  arises  from  lack  of  interest 
in  the  result  to  be  attained. 

"After  the  class  had  completed  the  story 
of  'Evangeline,'  the  'Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish'  was  taken  up.  Elizabeth  had 
visited  Plymouth,  and  having  examined  the 
relics  and  trophies  there  exhibited,  she  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  exquisite  setting  of  the 
etory.  So  vivid  did  her  enjoyment  of  it 
become  that  she  was  ready  to  devote  some 
Of  her  precious  free  time  to  the  perusal  of 
the  beautiful  poem.  'I  like  poetry  almost 
as  well  as  prose  now,'  she  exclaimed  eager- 
ly.      'I  am   crazy  over  it.' 

"Her  first  paper  on  the  story  was  accu- 
|  rate  as  to  order  of  events,  but  very  poorly 
expressed.  'Your  English  is  not  always 
good,'  was  the  comment  upon  her  work. 
'But  I  am  very  particular  about  good  Eng- 
lish,' Elizabeth  protested,  referring  to 
grammatical  construction,  but,  after  a  min- 
ute's thought,  she  added:  'I  suppose  you 
mean   the   order   of   the   clauses.'  " 
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SUCCESS   WITH   THE    BLIND. 


Perkins  Institution  Is  Doing  a 
Remarkable  Work. 


"Tommy"  Stringer  Is  Mentioned 
Particularly  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port, Which  Is  JastOnt,  as  Are 
Also  Edith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Robhins. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  just  issued,  re- 
views a  year  of  marked  progress  for 
this  unique  academy,  for  the  course3 
of  study  have  reached  a  point  wfiere 
graduates  are  able  to  enter,  so  far  ae 
scholastic  training  is  concerned,  most 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.  There 
are  now  26.4  blind  persons  in  the  institu- 
tion, a  net  increase  of  12  since  the  last 
report. 

An  appendix  to  the  report,  devoted  to 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  per- 
haps accounts  for  much  of  the  success 
of  the  general  scheme.  There  are  now 
74  children  in  this  school.  Their  prog- 
ress has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  new  plan  adopted  during  the  year, 
of  making  the  matrons  of  the  different 
houses  equal  and  independent,  instead 
of  subject  to  a  central  administrative 
authority,  has  been  found  to  add  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 


Public  interest  in  the  school  is  quit* 
keen  in  a  few  of  the  pupils  deprived 
of  hearing,  as  well  as  sight,  whose  ed- 
ucation is  one%>f  the  marvels  of  mod- 
ern teaching.  Edith  Thomas,  now  ap- 
proaching womanhood,  presents  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  average  ability, 
accompanied  by  firm  determination  and 
perseverance,  can  accomplish.  She  ia 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  history, 
Latin,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  as  well 
as  advanced  manual  training.  History 
proves  to  be  a  delight  to  the  afflicted 
student,  who  is  a  thorough-going  hero 
worshipper  and,  as  yet,  impatient  of  the 
study  of  political  and  social  develop- 
ment. Isolated  interesting  facts  attract 
her,  but  the  teachers  report  a  growing 
interest  in  the  more  general  historic 
truths.  An  aversion  to  mathematics, 
with  which  the  outside  world  will  have 
full  sympathy,  has  been  partly  over- 
come, the  incentive  being  the  delights 
of  algebra, 

Elizabeth  P.obbins.  a  younger  but  live- 
lier pupil,  has  made  satisfactory  prog- 
ress also.  Miss  Thomas  is  reticent  and 
retiring,  while  Elizabeth  is  sociable.  The 
report  says  of  her:  "Her  winning  and 
courteous  manners  are  as  attractive  as 
her  handsome  looks  and  fine  bearing. 
Her  fascinating  face  and  blithe,  jocund 
spirit  charm  all  who  know  her." 

Latin  is  the  only  new  branch  taken  up 
during  the  year  by  Miss  Robbing.  She 
commits  matter  to  memory  with  great 
difficulty,  and  in  some  other  ways 
showed  a  lack  of  serious  mental  appli- 
cation, but  she  is  young,  and  the  teach- 
er looks  for  marked  improvement. 


Thomas  Stringer  is  the  wonder  of  the 
kindergarten  school.  He  is  now  15  years 
old,  and  a  handsome,  intelligent  boy, 
indeed.  The  story  of  his  education  may 
find  a  hand  some  day  able  to  picture 
vividly  the  steps  by  which  a  6-year-old 
child,  blind,  mute  and  so  defective 
physically  that  he  could  not  walk,  to- 
tally lost  to  human  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings, was  awakened  to  become  a  bright, 
happy,  intelligent  boy. 

The  year  has  been  marked  for  him 
by  a  transfer  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  primary  school,  and  later  in  the 
year,  to  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Lowell 
grammar  school.  His  standing  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  pupils 
whose  average  is  very  little  below  his 
own.  He  now  owns  a  sloyd  bench  that 
is  a  constant  source  of  delight,  and 
which  he  can  use  to  good  purpose,  rides 
a  companion  wheel  and  has  some  of 
the  fun  that  youngsters  of  his  age  are 
entitled  to. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  report  is  a 
summary  of  observations  made  by  Supt. 
Anagnos  during  his  recent  tour  in  Eu- 
rope, where  he  visited  institutions  for 
the  blind. 


THURSDAY,  JAN.   24,  1901. 


LOSS    FELT    BY    MANY. 


Death  of  Everett  Chauncy  Bumpus, 
Blind  Studeut  and  Lawyer. 
QU1NCY,  Jan  23— The  death  of  Ever- 
ett Chauncy  Bumpus,  son  of  lawyer  E. 
C.  Bumpus.  removes  a  young  man  in 
whom  the  whole  city  took  a  deep  in- 
terest. His  personal  acquaintance  was 
very  large,  and  the  story  of  his  student 
days  at  Thayer  academy  and  Harvard 
and  his  brief  career  at  the  bar  won 
him  admirers  wherever  told. 

Chauncy,  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends,  had  been  blind  nearly  all  his 
life,  but  the  loss  of  eyesight  did  not 
deprive  him  of  active,  cheerful  years, 
enjoyable  to  himself  and  all  who  shared 
his  companionship.  Wherever  he  went 
he  made  friends.  Always  cheerful  and 
happy,  taking  an  interest  in  all  the 
events  of  the  day,  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  entertaining  companion. 

Chauncy  entered  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  '97,  having  graduated  from  Thayer 
academy  in  '93,  where  he  made  a  name 
for  industry  and  excellent  scholarship. 
It  was  a  marvel  to  many  that  he  could 
cope  with  students  ha.ving  an  advan- 
tage over  him  in  the  possession  of  an 
Important  faculty,  but  to  him  it  seemed 
to  require  no  great  effort.  He  showed 
the  same  spirit  at  Harvard,  in  his  un- 
dergraduate and  law  school  courses  and 
last  October  passed  his  bar  examina- 
tions. Since  then  he  had  been  in  his 
father's  office. 

At  Harvard  Chauncy  was  known  to 
a.most  every  one  contemporaneous  witn 
him  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  every 
place.  Fond  of  music,  to  which  he  gave 
expression  in  the  piano,  he  added  great- 
ly to  the  jollity  of  many  a  merry  group. 
He  had  traveled  extensively,  and  his 
impressions  of  people  and  places  had 
a  distinct  charm  in  being  related.  Few 
kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  nine,  eleven  or  crew,  and  al- 
though never  actually  seeing  any  of  the 
many  contests  which  he  attended  he 
seemed  to  feel  them  and  appreciated  to 
the  utmost  every  play. 

Two  of  Mr  Bumpus'  brothers  are  Rev 
Arthur  L.,  assistant  at  the  church  of 
the  Ascension,  Boston,  and  Lieut  Ed- 
ward A.,  who  has  recently  acquitted 
himself  with  great  honors  with  the  9th 
regt  in  China. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  2  p  m 
Friday  at  the  home  of  Miss  Elsie  Rus- 
sell, Hancock  st. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution and  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
contains  much  that  is  interesting-  re- 
garding those  three  children,  blind  and 
deaf,  the  history  of  whose  education  has 
been  followed  with  such  interest  by 
thousands  of  people. 

Thomas  Stringer,  to  begin  with  the 
oungest,  now  nearly  10: — 

During  the  past  year  there  have  oc- 
urred  in  Tommy's  life  two  events  of 
aramount  importance  and  of  great  help 
o  him. 

First  he  was  admitted  early  in  the 
autumn  to  the  Lowell  public  grammar 
school  in  Roxbury  and  took  his  place 
among  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade. 
Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
vacation  in  April,  he  was  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  W. 
T.  Ellis  of  Philadelphia,  to  visit  both 
that  city  and  Washington. 

On  entering  the  Lowell  school  Tommy 
Was  very  kindly  received  by  its  master, 
as  well  as  by  the  teacher  of  the  sixth 
grade  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  he 
was  made  to  feel  quite  at  home. 

He  began  to  work  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity,  and  by  means  of  his 
appliances  and  with  the  aid  of  his  tutor 
and  interpreter  he  succeeded  in  keeping 
up  with  his  classmates  in  all  their 
studies  and  in  doing  as  well  as  most  of 
them. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  case 
and  to  the  manliness  of  his  bearing,  he 
was  the  centre  of  solicitude  and  com- 
passion among  his  young  companions, 
and  it  is  the  voluntary  testimony  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Lowell  school,  that  the 
chivalry  which  he  aroused,  even  in  the 
roughest  and  most  troublesome  pupil, 
more  than  compensates  for  the  slight 
loss  of  attention  through  interest  in  him. 
EDITH  THOMAS. 

The  older  of  the  two  girls  is  getting 
aiong  in  a  way  that  indicates  that  she 
can  follow  in  the  steps  of  Helen  Keller 
and   enter  Radcliffe. 

She  has  been  rr.akinig  a  gallant  fight 
to  overcome  the  odds  that  are  against 

her-  *    ,.,- 

She   represents   the   best    type   of    the 

New  England  character. .  She  is  tre- 
mendously active  and  sturdily  healthy 
in   body,    mind   and   spirit. 

Her  studies  has  included,  in  her  lit- 
erary course,  history,  Latin,  arithmetic 
and  algebra. 

Edith  first  became  interested  in  his- 
tory through  the  reading  of  Piske's 
abridgment  of  Irving's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" and  Abbott's  "Life  of  Caesar." 

At  first  Edith  halted  in  her  recitations, 
apparently  making  an  effort  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  text-book;  but  a  more 
prompt  and  natural  expression  of  her 
thoughts  has  been  the  welcome  result  of 
a  deepened  interest. 

Of  the  battledf  Thermopylae  she  said: 
"It  is  wonderfully  exciting,"  and  while 
studying  about  the  progress  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  she  exclaimed  again 
and  again  with  intense  feeling:  "I  do 
hooe  that  Athens  will  win" 

The  Latin  lessons  have  included  the 
translation  of  some  fables,  a  few  of  the 
stories  from  Viri  Romae  and  the  first 
book  of  Caesar. 

The  narrow  range  of  her  English  vo- 
cabulary has  placed  her  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  the  other  members  of  her 
class  in  the  task  of  translation. 

She  has  accomplished  much  during  the 
past  year  in  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
and  maany  pretty  gifts  testify  to  her 
diligence  and  skill  in  knitting  and 
crocheting. 
ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 

Watching  Elizabeth  Robin  is  more 
attractive  to  th%  generall  public.  She 
is  tall,  straight,  clothed  with  strength, 
symmetrical  in  feature  and  punctiliously 

n<While  Edith  Thimas  is  to  the  last 
degree  reticent  and  retiring,  Elizabeth 
is  on  the  contrary  very  fond  of  society 
aand  of  being  praised  and  admired. 


devoted 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Whiting, 
the  former  police  commissioner  and  his 
wife,  bestow  upon  Elizabeth  is  ?.s  strong 
as  ever.  They  continue  to  treat  her  as 
If  she  were  their  own  daughter  and  to 
provide  everything  in  their  power  for 
her  comfort  and  happiness.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing has  purchased  a  double  bicycle,  and 
during  the  summer  months  he  often 
rides   wilth   her  out   in  'tthe    country. 

Her  special  teacher.  Miss  Vina  Badger, 
has  kept  a  diary  where  is  recorded,  the 
progress  which  Elizabeth  has  made.^ 

Only  one  new  study  was  undertaken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term, — that 
of  Latin. 

After  the  class  had  completed  the  story 
of  Evangeline,  the  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  was  taken  up.  Elizabeth  had 
visited  Plymouth,  and,  having  examined 
the  relics  and  trophies  there  exhibited, 
she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  exquisite 
setting  of  the  story.  So  vivid  did  her 
enjoyment  of  it  become  that  she  was 
ready  to  devote  some  of  her  precious 
free  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  beautiful 
poem.     "I  like  poetry  almost  as  well  as 


TOMMY  STRINGIER. 


"I 


prose  now,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly, 
am  crazy  over  it." 

In  geography,  Elizabeth's  interest  in 
Europe  has  far  exceeded  that  in  her  own 
land,  aand  the  reading  about  these 
countries  has  found  in  her  an  eager 
listener. 

Her  descent  from  Swedlsih  ancestors 
has  led  her  to  look  upon  Sweden  as 
a  home  land,  and  she  began  with  real 
gratification  to  read  about  the  customs 
of  that  nation. 

Judge  then  how  rude  was  the  shock 
to  her  pride  When  she  came  upon  the 
statement  that  the  peasants  took  a  very 
thorough  bath  on  tfhe  night  before 
Christmas,  and,  sad  to  say,  this  was 
often  the  only  one  they  did  take 
throughout  the  year. 

Horrified  beyond  measure  by  the 
thought  of  such  a  state  of  things,  she 
hurriedly  retraced  the  letters  as  if  she 
could  not  believe  that  such  a  thing 
could  possibly  have  been  said.  She  ap- 
peared to  feel  this  as  a  personal  dis- 
grace. 
ON  PUNISHMENT. 

A  story  which  has  been  used  experi- 
mentally with  several  thousand  children 
in  London  and  in  California,  to  deter- 
mine the  ideas  about  punishment  pre- 
vailing among  those  from  seven  to  15 
years  of  age,  was  thus  told  to  Elizabeth: 
A  child  6  years  of  age  had  a  box  of 
paints,  and  one  day  while  its  mother 
was  busy  it  daubed  a  chair  in  the  panor 
so  thatth  e  chair  was  ruined. 


<«<^Lhen  4t  went  t0  its  m<>ther  and  said:— 
♦  ui   '  ,raama'   come   and   see  how   nrettv 

SSfSSSS, What  w°»'a  """*- 


"I  should  have  asked  her  if  she  would 


ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 


like  to  have  it  done  to  her  things  " 
"But  the  child  thought  it  pretty,"  she 

riidn^iket"  "J  Sh0UW  haVS  t0ld  ^ 
When  it  was  suggested  that  the  child 
might  not  understand  why,  she  replied 
with  spirit:  "I  should  have  taken  the 
paints  away  until  she  could  under- 
stcind. 

She  was  told  that  some  children  had 
proposed  whipping  and  beating,  and 
£  ?£?  f^Pla.ining.    "No.  ro,  I  would  not 

Pi°n^shS^^1TinS  t0  Whip- 

THE  SILENT  HOOKER | 
THURSDAY,  JAmjARY7771^90L 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 

New  Bra  says,  in  speaking  of  the  legacy 
received  by  the*  present  century: 

"When  the  books  are  opened  in  the 
new  century  it  will  be  found  that 
among  the  best  and  sweetest  gifts  of  the 
dying  century  to  its  successor  is  the 
record  of  a  school  girl,  totally  deaf,  to- 
tally blind,  and  totally  dumb  when 
nineteen  months  of  age.  The  century 
gives  many  a  beautiful  life  to  the  new 
century,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  of  Helen  Keller,  the  blind,  deaf, 
but  now  speaking,  vice-president  of 
I  the  freshman  class  in  the  'woman's 
annex'  to  Harvard  University,  leads 
all  the  rest." 

To  this  might  be  added  that  Helen 
Keller's  education  is  no  longer  unique, 
but  that  there  are'  a  dozen  or  more  deaf 
blind  children  now  in  schools,  or  under 
the  care  of  private    teachers,    whose 
attainments  may  in  time  equal  those 
of  Helen  Keller.    Truly,  not  the  least 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  past  century 
is  that,  although  cut  off  from    commu- 
nication  with     their     fellows     by  all 
ordinary  means,  there  is  still  a  way  to 
reach  the  minds  of  the  deaf- blind,  and 
that  it  has  been  done  must  stand  ever 
as    a    monument    to    the    ingenuity, 
patience  and  love  of  tne  consecrated 
lives  which  have  made  it  possible. 
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WOMERrOlN^ 

REN  IN  S. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
Jtion  and  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
-on tains  much  that  is  interesting  re- 
rarding  those  three  children,  blind  and 
'eaf,  the  history  of  whose  education  has 
oeen  followed  with  such  interest  by 
thousands  of  people. 

Thomas  Stringer,  to  begin  with  the 
youngest,  now  nearly  10:— 

During  the  past  year  there  have  oc- 
curred in  Tommy's  life  two  events  of 
paramount  importance  and  of  great  help 
to  him. 

First  he  was  admitted  early  in  the 
autumn  to  the  Lowell  public  grammar 
school  in  Roxbury  and  took  his  piace 
among  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade. 
Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
vacation  in  April,  he  was  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  W. 
T.  Ellis  of  Philadelphia,  to  visit  both 
that  city  and  Washington. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  case 
and  to  the  manliness  of  his  bearing-,  he 
was  the  centre  of  solicitude  and  com- 
passion among  his  young  companions, 
and  it  is  the  voluntary  testimony  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Lowell  school,  that  the 
chivalry  which  he  aroused,  even  in  the 
roughest  and  most  troublesome  pupil, . 
more  than  compensates  for  the  slight 
loss  of  attention  through  interest  in  him. 

The  older  of  the  two  girls  is  getting 
along  in  a  way  that  indicates  that  she 
can  follow  in  the  steps  of  Helen  Keller 
and    enter   Radcliffe. 

She  has  been  makinig  a  gallant  fight 
to  overcome  the  odds  that  are  against 
her. 

She    represents    the   best    type   of    the 
England    character.     She    is    tre- 
I  jusly   active   and   sturdily  healthy 
in   body,    mind   and   spirit. 

Her  studies  has  included  in  her  lit- 
erary course,  history,  Latin,  arithmetic 
and    algebra. 

Edith  first  became  interested  in  his- 
tory through  the  reading  of  Fiske's 
abridgment  of  Irving's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" and  Abbott's  "Life  of  Caesar." 

At  first  Edith  halted  in  her  recitations, 
apparently  making  an  effort  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  text-book;  but  a  more 
prompt  and  natural  expression  of  her 
thoughts  has  been  the  welcome  result  of 
a  deepened  interest. 

Of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  she  said: 
"It  is  wonderfully  exciting,"  and  while 
studying  about  the  progress  of  the 
Peloponnesian  ivar,  she  exclaimed  again 
and  again  with  intense  feeling:  "I  do 
hope  that  Athens  will  win" 

The  Latin  lessons  have  included  the 
translation  of  some  fables,  a  few  of  the 
stories  from  Viri  Romae  and  the  first 
book  of  Caesar. 

The  narrow  range  of  her  English  vo- 
cabulary has  placed  her  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  the  other  members  of  her 
class  in  the  task  of  translation. 

She  has  accomplished  much  during  the 
past  year  in  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
and  many  pretty  gifts  testify  to  her 
diligence  and  skill  in  knitting  and 
crocheting. 

Watching  Elizabeth  Robin  is  more 
attractive  to  the  general  public.  She 
is  tall,  straight,  clothed  with  strengih, 
symmetrical  in  feature  and  punctiliously 
neat. 

While  Edith  Thimao  is  to  the  last 
degree  reticent  and  retiring,  Elizabeth 
is  on  the  contrary  very  fond  of  society 
and  of  being  praised  and  admired. 

The  oarental  love  which  her  devoted 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Whiting, 
the  former  police  commissioner  and  his 
wife,  bestcw  upon  Elizabeth  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  They  continue  to  treat  her  as 
if  she  were  their  own  daughter  and  to 
provide  everything  in  their  power  for 
her  comfort  and  happiness.  Mr.  AS'hit- 
ing  has  purchased  a  double  bicycle,  and 
during  the  summer  months  he  often 
rides    v.iith    her   out    in    tthe    country. 
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Her  special  teacher,  Miss  Vina  Badger, 
has  kept  a  diary  where  is  recorded  the 
progress  which  Elizabeth  has  made. 

Only  one  new  study  was  undertaken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term, — that 
Of  Latin. 

After  the  class  had  completed  the  story 
of  Evangeline,  the  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  was  taken  up.  Elizabeth  had 
visited  Plymouth,  and,  having  examined 
the  relics  and  trophies  there  exhibited, 
she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  exquisite 
setting  of  the  story.  So  vivid  did  her 
enjoyment  of  it  become  that  she  was 
ready  to  devote  some  of  her  previous 
free  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  beautiful 
poem.  "I  like  poetry  almost  as  well  sa 
prose  now,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  "I 
am  crazy  over  it." 

in  geography,  Elizabeth's  interest  in 
Europe  has  far  exceeded  that  in  her  own 
land,  and  the  reading  about  these 
countries  has  found  in  her  an  eager 
listener. 

Her  descent  from  Swedish  ancestors 
has  led  her  to  look  upon  Sweden  as 
a  home  land,  and  she  began  with  real 
gratification  to  read  about  the  customs 
of   that   nation. 

Judge  then  how  rude  was  the  shock 
to  her  pride  when  she  came  upon  the 
statement  that 'the  peasants  took  a  very 
thorough  bath  on  the  night  before 
Christmas,  and,  sad  to  say,  this  was 
often  the  only  one  they  did  take 
throughout    the   year. 

Horrified  beyond  measure  by  the 
thought  of  such  a  state  of  things,  she 
hurriedly  retraced  the  letters  as  if  she 
could  not  believe  that  such  a  .thing 
could  possibly  have  been  said.  She  ap- 
peared to  feel  this  as  a  personal  dis- 
grace. 

A  story  which  has  been  used  experi- 
mentally with  several  thousand  children 
I  in  London  and  in  California,  to  deter- 
mine the  ideas  about  punishment  pre- 
!  vailing  among  those  from  seven  to  15 
years  "of  age,  was  thus  told  to  Elizabeth: 
A  child  6  years  of  age  had  a  box  of 
paints,  and  one  day  while  its  mother 
was  busy  it  daubed  a  chair  in  the  parlor 
so  that  the  chair  was  ruined. 

Then  it  went  to  its  mother  and  said:- 
"Oh,  mama,  come  and  see  how  pretiy 
this  chair  looks."  What  would  you  have 
done  to  the  child? 

"I  should  have  told  her  not  to  do  it 
again,"  said  Elizabeth. 

""I  should  have  asked  her  if  she  would 
Uke  to  have  it  done  to  her  things." 

"But  the  child  thought  it  pretty,"  she 
was  reminded.  "I  should  have  told  her 
I  didn't  like  it." 

When  it  was  suggested  that  the  child 
mis-hf  not  understand  why,  she  replied 
with  spirit:  "I  should  have  taken  the 
paints  away  until  she  could  under- 
stand." - 
She  was  told  that  some  children  had 
proposed  whipping  and  beating,  and 
others  explaining.  "No.  no,  I  would  not 
do  that,"  she  cried,  referring  to  whip- 
ping, "I  should  explain." 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON.  The  department  of  music  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of  Educa- 
tional Workers  held  a  regular  meeting  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Boston  school  committee 
Saturday,  January  5.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Treen  Hosmer  read  a  paper  on  "What  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  teaching  music  in 
the  public  schools?"  George  A.  Veazie, 
F.  H.  Ripley,  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  G.  E. 
Wales    took    part  in    the   discussion. — 


The  legislature  of  1899  made  an  appropria- 
tion "not  exceeding  $1,000,"  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes,  the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
head  of  the  institution,  has  issued  the 
following  statement:  We  beg  to  announce 
that,  through  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan 
has  been  perfected  by  which  the  adult 
blind  may  receive  instruction  at  their 
homes  in  reading,  writing,  and  such 
manual  occupation  as  they  may  be  ca- 
pable of  undertaking,  and  which  may 
orove  a  solace  to  them  for  many  weary 
hours  which  must  otherwise  pass  in  idle- 
ness. Competent  teachers  have  been  se- 
lected to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  for  the  successful  performance  of 
this  work.  Since  it  is  very  desirable  to 
reach  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
may  be  waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intel- 
lectual light  to  shine  upon  them  through 
this  means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
those  to  whom  this  notice  may  come  will 
co-operate  in  the  work  by  sending  the 
name  and  address  of  any  such  blind  per- 
son to  John  Pars,  561  Columbus  avenue, 

Boston. La     Roy     Griffin,     for      many 

years  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics 
in  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois,  has 
become  prinicpal  of  the  Frye  private 
school,  now  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Boylston   street    and   Massachusetts   ave- 
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Miss  Katherlne  J.  Dugan,  a^blind  girl, 
conducts  the  choir  of  St.  AloysiuSSWIIbwrch, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  Her  music  is  in  raised 
characters  and  she  stands  before  the  choir 
•with  her  left  hiand  upon  the  notes  while 
conducting  with  a  baton.  Miss  Dugan  was 
graduated  from  a  Boston  school  for  the 
blind  and  has  just  finished  the  post-grad- 
uate course. 
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INSTRUCTING  THE  BLIND. 
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John  Vars,  the  blind  expert      from 
the  Pea-kins  'institute  in  Boston,  arriv- 
ed in  Pittsfl;ld  Thursday  and  in  the 
afternoon  went  out  to  Dal  torn  to  talk 
with  Vinie  Bunyan,  a  blind  girl,      for 
whom  Mr.  Vars  hopes  to  provide  some 
instruction.    Mr.  Vars  stated  that  the 
authorities  at  the  Perkins  institute  had 
consented  to  have  Cora  Crocker,      who 
has  been  f.or  five  years  an  dnmate  of 
the  Pittsfield  almshouse,  taken  to  that 
"'institution'  and  as  thle  girl  is  deaf  as 
well  as  blind,  she  will  be  given  a  spec- 
ial instructor.    Whale  she  has  had  no 
advantages  thus  far  it  is  thought  that 
she  will  make  an  apt  pupil.    Mr.  Vars 
will   go   to   North   Adams    today  and 
from  thence  to  Phillipston  investigat- 
ing the  cases  of  the  adult  blind      for 
whose  instruction  the.  legislature  made 
a  special  appropriation,  last  year.  It  is 
expected   that  ifor   the   several    cases 
in  and  around  Pittsfield  who  for  varl- 
pus  reasons  cannot  be  removed  to  th« 
Perkins  institute,  a  teacher  will  be  pre 
Tided  and  he  will  make  his  headquar- 
ters In  this  city. 
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(VONDERFUL  BLIND  CHILD. 


MR.  WHITING  AND  ELIZABETH  ROBIN,    THE    BLIND    AND    DEAF    GIRL    OV 
THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE,   ON  THE  DOUBLE  BICYCLE. 


A  BLIND  TEACHER. 
Johns  Vars,  the  blind  expert  from  the 
Perkins  institute  in  Boston,  arived  in 
Pittsfield  yesterday  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  out  to  Dalton  to  "see"  Vinnie 
Bunyan,  a  blind  girl,  for  whom  Mr. 
Vars  hopes  to  provide  some  instruction. 
Mr.  Vars  stated  that  the  authorities  at 
the  Perkins  institute  had  consented  to 
have  Cora  Crocker,  who  has  been  for 
five  years  an  inmate  of  the  Pittsfield 
almshouse,  taken  to  that  institution, 
and  as  the  girl  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
she  will  be  given  a  special  instructor. 
While  she  has  had  no  advantages  thus 
far  it  is  thought  that  she  will  make  an 
apt  pupil.  Mr.  Vars  will  go  to  North 
Adams  today  and  from  thence  to  Phil- 
lipston investigating  the  cases  of  the 
adult  blind  for  whose  instruction  the 
legislature  made  a  special  appropriation 
last  year.  It  is  expected  that  for  the 
several  cases  in  and  about  Pittsfield, 
who  for  various  reasons  cannot  be  re- 
moved tr*  the  Perkins  institute,  a  teach- 
er will  be  rhs»vided  and  he  will  makj 
headquarters iflr-Htig  ri.ty 
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John  \  ars  of  B»ston,  the?  blind  man  in 
of  that  work  under  the  recent  law 
pr  the  visitation  to  and  instruction  of 
Jie  adult  blind  at  their  homes.  \v:is  in 
pittsfield  yesterday  for  the  second  time, 
mil  gave  lessons  to  two  or  three  people, 
and  also  visited  a  girl  at  Dalton  who 
needs  assistance.  One  of  the  best  results 
of  his  visit  last  week  is  the  news  that  the 
blind)  deaf  and  nearly  mute  girl,  Cora 
Crocker,  15  years  old,  and  for  nearly  five 
years  at  the  almshouse,  is  likely  to  he  ad- 
mitted soon  to  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind,  and  she  will  be  taken  there  as  soon 
as  SMine  details  can  be  arranged. 
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Helen  Keller  Make*  a  Speech. 

Helen  Keller  made  her  first  public 
speech  at  the  freshmen  luncheon  at 
Kadcliffe  college  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding Christmas.  Her  words  were 
heard  quite  clearly  through  the  hall,  a 
remarkable  trimuph  over  natural  in- 
firmity in  one  who  was  once  dumb. 
What  she  said  was: 

"Classmates — It  is  a  great  pleasure, 
and  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor,  to  be 
present  here  and  speak  to  you.  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank 
the  class  for  their  kindness  in  electing 
me  their  vice-president,  and  I  hope  thai 
I  may  become  acquainted  with  many  oi 
you.  Although  I  cannot  see  you,  I  will 
soon  know  you.  by  touching  youi 
hands." 

There  was  long  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause for  the  girl  who  has  overcome 
bo  many  obstacles  in  the  course  of  hei 
tollege  preparation.  One  sophomon 
Who  can  use  the  sign  language  quicklj 
communicated  to  Helen  the  warm  re 
ception  her  speech  had  received,  anc 
the  girl's  expressive  face  quivered  witr 
the  joy  of  her  achievement— -Cam- 
bridge Letter  in  Baltimore  American 


9  As  to  Tommy  Stringer,  the  14-year-old 
hhnd  and  deaf  boy  under  Mr.  Anagnos' 
charge  in  the  So.  Boston  school,  I  hear 
that  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  Tommy's 
life  has  come  to  him  with  the  ownership 
of  a  6loyd  bench,  a  happiness  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Qumcy  Shaw,  who  not  onlv  gave  the 
bench  but  also  fitted  it  with  tools. 

."Now  I  shall  take  all  the  care  of  Mr. 
Brown's  house."  he  wroite  in  acknowl- 
edgment, and  Tommy  has  valiantly  kept 
to  his  purpose.  He  has  replaced  worn 
dioor-sille  with  new  ones,  made  a  new 
barnyard  gate  and  assumed  the  self- 
imposed  duty  of  reDairing  the  smoke- 
house, beginning  the  task  by  making  a 
most  ingenious  shutter  for  an  open  win- 
doc. 

Another  sift  for  which  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  find  fitting  expression  of  ap- 
preciation was  that  of  a  companion 
bicycle.  He  mastered  at  once  the  few 
difficulties  incident  to  riding  a  vehicle 
of  this  sort  and  thenceforth  enjoyed 
keenly  the  exhilarating  sense  of  rapid 
motion  and  the  tonic  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. 
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Mr  Luce  of  Somerville  presented  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  better  education 
of  the  blind  bv  abolishing  the  age  limit 
at  whletratintltl  person  may  receive  the 
ber.efits'of  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  blind. 


Funeral   of  B.   Channcey  Bumpus 

From  the  home  of  his  aunt  Miss  Rus- 
sell, Washington  street,  Qulncy,  the  funeral 
of  E.  Chauncey  Bumpus,  son  of  -Hon. 
Everett  C.  Bumpus,  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon.  Rev.  Ellery  C.  Butler  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  conducted  the  ser- 
vices and  read  the  burial  service  as  adopted 
by  King's  Chapel  of  this  city.  The  burial 
was  In  the  family  lot  in  Mt.  Wollaston 
Cemetery,  and  the  pallbearers  were  J.  B. 
Sullivan.  Jr.,  E.  E.  Whiting-,  J.  W.  Myer. 
B.  C.  Mead,  J.  A.  L.  Fairweat'her  and  Har- 
ry Russell. 
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Jalia  Ward  Howe  to  S 

That    Julia    Ward    Howe    main 
marvellous    powers    of    vitality,     no 
standing  her  late  indisposition,    s  evidenced 
bv    the    fact    that   she   will    lecture   in   the 
Phillips    Church,    South    Boston,    tomorrow 
evening,     on     "Patriotism     in     "terature. 
American    and   other."      The   tend    of    the 
Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind     where 
Dr.    HoTOLJpant    his    life   work    and    Mrs 
Howe  lived   so   long,   will  play   a  potpourri 
of    institutional   airs    as    a    prelude    to    the 
lecture      while    a    male    chorus    will    sing 
Mrs    Howe's  "Our  Country,"  set  to  music, 
and  a  soloist  will   give  the  "Battle   Hymn 
of    the   Republic'      Mrs.    Howe's   lecture    la 
the  third  In  the  course,  in  which  Thomas 
Wentworth   Higglnson  and  Frank  B.    San- 
born have  participated,  and  Hezekiah  But- 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  BLIND.  I 


The  Remarkable  Work  Dooe  by  a 
Blind  Student  and  {be  Lesson 
Which  It  Teaches  to  Those  Who 
See. 

The  Journal  is  glad  to  print  this  arti- 
cle, part  personal  sketch  and  part  ap- 
peal for  the  fair  treatment  of  the 
blind,  which  was  written  by  the  Hon. 
Everett  C.  Bumpus  of  Boston  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  his  son  last 
week: 

The  life  of  Everett  Chauncey  Bumpus 
(just  finished,  alas!),  who,  throughout 
his  blindness  of  21  years,  found  in  it 
no  cause  of  discouragement  but  every 
inducement  to  be  of  good  cheer,  pre- 
me  interesting  phases  to  those 
at  least  who  look  upon  the  blind  as 
follow  creatures  to  be  treated  upon  an 
id  not  set  apart  to  be  first 
pitied,    then   dreaded,    then   avoided. 

There   were  tears  in   his  voice,   when, 
recovering    from    his    sickness,    a    child  . 
of    six,    he    said:     "Mamma,    I    cannot: 
count   my    fingers    with    my   eyes,      but  ( 

.  er  alter  that  did  he  utter  complaint 
or  show  that   he  felt  it  to  be  an  afflic- 
tion.   He  went  back  to  his  boyish  life  as 
merrilj     as     though    nothing    tron 
him,   and   it   took  a  very   lively   young- 
ster   to    keep    pace    with    him.    Iti  was 
the    same    in    youth    and    in    manhood. 
There    were    none    in    his    college    day.-. 
that    followed    athletics    more    keenly. 
Wherever    there    was    a    boat    rare    or 
ball    match    where    Harvard    was    eon- 
ied,     there     he     would     be     found,  , 
most  jovous   of  all   in   victory,    the 
gloomiest   in   defeat.    He  had   the  mar-  i 
velous    instinct    to    follow     the    game  ; 
without  aid.    His  senses  were  so  acute 
that    the    slightest   sound    availed    him, 
and  he  seemed  to  know  which  boat  was 
ahead   and    who    was    putting    the    ball 
Id.    One    day    when    the    ball,    aft* 
being    hit,    was    not    announced,    or     It 
so,    not   heard,    he    said   it    was      foul, 
and   explained    that    he    knew    so    .rom 
the  sound  the  ball  made  upon  the  bat. 
He   entered  into  physical  exercise  as 
much  as   was   possible.    He   made   long 
Journeys    alone    to    the    West,    or    any- 
where else  he  liked,   and,   in  fact,,  had 
in  mind  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  per- 
haps   beyond.    He    walked    the    streets, 
and   did   whatever  he   cared    to   do,    as 
readily  and  as  courageously  as  though 
had   sight.    Sometimes   it  may  have 
been    difficult    to,    do,     but    he    always 
acted  as  if  he  felt  impelled  to  do  it  so 
that   the   world  might  be  more   willin„ 
to  endure  the  sight  and  presence  of  a 
blind   man.    "I    can    do    what   they    see 
to    do,"    marked    his    life, 

But  that  he  wrought  his  way  to  the 
Bar  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  his  character.  We  began  to 
?ead  to  him  his  studies  very  early  and 
nut  into  his  hands  some  primary  books 
of  raised  letters.  He  became  so  deft 
with  these  and  later  more  important 
books  that  he  could  follow  the  key  as 
rapidl'v  as  I  could  read  aloud.    When  he 


was  about  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  a 
school  and  the  teachers  of  which  he 
never  tired  of  praising.  "Thoy  try  to 
make  us  something  more  than  blocks, 
although  some  of  the  old  ladies  who 
visit  us  think  that  we  are  nothing  but 
playthings,"  he  said  to  me  once. 
Whenever  Mr.  Anagnos's  name  was 
mentioned  he  would  smile  and  say,  "Yes, 
he  puts  life  into  you."  When  he  had  j 
been  there  some  little  time  he  told  me  i 
that  that  was  all  right  up  to  a  certain  ; 
point,  but  as  for  himself,  he  wanted 
jto  go  to  college,  and  wanted  to  live 
among  people  and  go  to  school  where 
everyone  could  see.  So  we  began  upon 
that. 

I  went  with  great  confidence  to  a  cer- 
tain educator  who  glowered  and  said 
"No."  Little  bit  discouraging,  but 
Professor  Sewall  and  the  Thayer  Acad- 
emy existed  in  Bralntree,  and  when 
this  boy  knocked  the  door  opened,  and 
there  he  found  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  joyous  years  of  his  life.  How 
the  little  people  gathered  about  him, 
and  the  teachers  encouraged  him!  Then 
he  began  to  feel  that  the  world  was 
forgetting  to  sh<udder  at  the  word 
"blind,"  and  made  good  the  confidence 
reposed    in    him. 

His  method  of  study  was  simple, 
The  raised  letter  books  are  limited  In 
number,  and  that  fact  should  be  in- 
cessantly brought  home  to  the  chari- 
table, lest  it  be  forgotten.  He  got  but 
Httle  aid  from  these  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  but  depended  up- 
on what  was  read  to  him  by  others. 
He  caught  everything  that  came,  di- 
gested and  held  it.  Sometimes  he  u 
his  typewriter,  one  made  especially  for 
the  blind,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
carried  in  his  memory.  It  will  be  seen 
that  to  prepare  for  college,  and  even 
to  undergo  daily  examinations  at  Thay- 
er, was  something  of  an  effort,  but  I 
don't  recall  that  he  ever  raised  any 
question  at  home.  There  he  was  read 
to,  particularly  In  his  examinations  for 
college.  He  passed,  as  I  recall,  without 
condition  lnte  and  out  of  college,  the 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  I  have  been  told  that  he  was 
much  depended  upon  at  the  Law  School 
for  his  knowledge  of  cases  and  a  eor- 
application  of  the  principles  of 
the  law.  For  the  several  years  he 
was  at  Harvard,  his  education,  was 
based  upqn  the  lectures  and  a  reader. 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  failed  In  any 
examination. 

It  used  to  be  such  pleasure  to  read 
to  him.  He  had  the  faculty  of  digestion, 
application,  and  relation  better  devel- 
oped than  I  knew.  He  had  such  a 
knowledge  of  things  picked  up  every- 
where. Any  question  raised  as  to  the 
authorshop  of  an  obscure  poem,  or  es- 
say, or  the  origin  of  a  word,  and  he 
was  ready  to  answer.  I  heard  him, 
•only  called  upon,  carry  on  a  dis- 
cussion where  all  of  his  /acts  were 
verified  as  to  the  origin  of  Prince  Ar- 
thur's Round  Table. 

I  am  ri.ot  in  any  sense  speaking-  of  a 
prodigy.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere 
scholarship,  an  excellent  capacity  to 
work,  and  a  belief,  perhaps  to  some 
extent  unconscious,  that  he  came  to 
help  clear  the  field  of  the  great  and 
immeasurable  prejudice  against  the 
blind.  He  had  remained  in  the  back-  j 
ground.  No  one  ever  heard  him-  de-  f 
claiming  us  to  himself,  or  seekin.s-  pub-  j 
He  attention,  but  his  time  was  coming 
fast,  and  if  he  had  but  lived.  I  think 
that  there  would  have  been  found  no 
ter  exponent  of  the  rights  of  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Here,  indeed. 
was  a  great  field.  He  knew  it,  and 
though  he  had  not  developed  his  the- 
ories in  any  public  way,  T  think  I  have 
caught  a  hint  of  what,  he  had  in  his 
mind.  It  would  have  been  very  much 
like    this: 

"Stop  pitying  the  blind  and  learn  to 
respect  them.  What  right  have  you  to 
put  them  upon  any  different  plane  than 
yourself?  Have  they  not  all  the  nat- 
ural attributes  that  you  have,  except 
that  they  cannot  see,  and  yet  did  you 
ever  meet  a  blind  man  but  who  in  some 
particular,  perhaps  in  many,  was  su- 
nirself?  They  stumble  In 
the  light,  imt  walk  much  more  erect 
in  the  dark  than  you  do.  If  you  will 
give  them  the  same  opportunity  at  your 
schools,  you'll  find  them  as  good  schol- 
ars. If  you'll  encourage  them  in  your 
higher  grades  of  education,  you'll  find 
quite  as  good  lawyers,  minister:-,  men 
skillful  in  some  grades  of  surgery,  in 
teaching,  in  oratory,  in  singing  and  in 
music,  and  in  nine-tenths  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  occupations  of 
life.  But  today  whenever  there  is  any 
competition,  what  chance  has  the  blind 
man  but  a  piano  tuner,  a  seller  of 
books,  etc.?  Whenever  he  raises  his 
head  the  world  raises  its  chorus  and 
out,  'What  can  a  blind  man  do?' 
It  is  against  this  blindness  of  prejudice, 
which  is  indeed  dreadful,  that  the  fight 
must,  be  waged." 

I  could  have  given  my  son  an  instance 
of  this,  but  I  kept  it  carefully  from 
him.  for  1  wanted  him  to  keep  his 
faith  in  himself  and  the  world  as  much 
possible.  Just  after  he  graduated 
from  the  Haw  School,  thinking  that  he. 
was  justified  in  asking  for  some  recom- 
mendation as  to  his  capacity  for  a 
tutorship  etc.,  1  said  so  to  the  powers 
that   be,    and    1    wa.s    i  by    being 

told    that   it    was  a   "terrible    calamity," 


naming       couiu       De  i 
thought    i  '       "Terrible    calamity,"    for-  i 
\{       For    twenty-one    years    I     li 
h     this    gallant     fellow.      He    never 
complained/  and    I    know   that   the   life 
that  he  made   for  himself  and  for  oth- 
ers    from    any    point    of    view,    equaled 
anv  man's  of  his  age  that   I  know. 

Again   I  repeat  his  "Stop  this 

pitv  We  don't  want  it— only  treat  us 
like 'human  creatures.  Korget  the  dis- 
tinction. Enter  into  competition  with 
le*  where  prejudice  shall  not  be  l 
but  fair  play,  and  we  will  chance1  it 
out  "  And  his  remedy  was  so  simple. 
Let  every  locality  treat  and  educate  its 
blind  as*  it  does  all  other  children. 
Grant  them,  perhaps,  the  special  op- 
portunity of  a  higher  education  if.  quali- 
fied. Of  course  there  would  be  excep- 
tions to  this,  children  where  an  asylum 
would  be  their  only  refuge,  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  blind  children 
could   live  and  be  educated   at  home. 

It  would  not  take  very  long  after  this 
was  done  before  the  sentiment  of  com- 
munities would  begin  to  change  as  to 
what  the  blind  are  good  for.  and  it 
would  soon  be  found  that  they  would 
do  their  work  as  efficiently  as  all 
others.  This  surely  is  illustrated  in 
my  son's  case:  but  while  this  is  spoken 
of  as  remarkable,  it  would  soon  be  an 
everv-clay  affair;  with  this,  the  ambi- 
tion and  self-respect  of  the  blind  would 
be  aroused.  The  relation  between  them 
and   the  rest  of   the   community   would  1 

become  more  natural,  and  a  thousand 
avenues  of  service,  now  closed  to  them, 
would  be  opened,  slowly  at  first,  but 
in  the  end  so  that  every  energetic  and 
bright  blind  man  could  find  his  avo- 
cation. 

To  illustrate,  as  conditions  exist  to- 
day, it  will  be  asked  "What  can  a 
blind  lawyer  do?"  and  this,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs,  would  settle 
the  question  as  against  him,  but  if  one 
will  stoD  and  consider  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  can  become  a  very  efficient 
force  in  his  profession,  and  that  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  work  he  can  do 
as  well  as  if  he  had  eyes  to  see.  In 
some  particulars,  if  he  has  a  talent  in 
that  direction,  as,  for  instance,  the 
argument  of  facts  or  law,  he  would 
have  an  advantage  over  the  man  of 
equal  ability  who  had  the  sense  of 
sight.  So  I  believe  in  all  professions, 
and  in  many  trades,  much  can  be  done 
with  the  blind  man  to  put  him  upon  the 
same  level  as  the  rest  of  us  If  we  will 
but  follow  the  scheme  of  treating  him 
exactly  the   same  as   we  treat  others. 

It  may   be  said  that   this   is  too  san- 
guine a   view,   but  if  there  were  today, 
say.    twenty-five    or    fiftv     men      going 
!  through   the    same   experience   that   my 
son  did  in  New  England,  coming  in  con- 
'  tact  with  schools  and  colleges,  and  be- 
;  ing   received    upon    the   same    plane    as 
j  other    people,    a    public    feeling    would 
i  emanate  from  this  that  would  be  to  the 
greatest     possible     advantage     of     the 
;  blind;  but  if,  unfortunately,  I  should  be 
i  wrong  in  this,  it  opens  up  that  very  se- 
rious and  sorrowful  question  as  to  what 
'  is  to  become  of  the  blind  in  the  future. 
'  Multiplying  as  rapidly  as  they  do,  be-. 
j  ing  taught  only  a  few  trades,  most  of 
which,    I    am    informed,    are   no    longer 
profitable  to  the  blind,   the  result  of  a 
continuation  of  the  present  method  may 
,  be  to  drive  into  poverty  and  distress  a 
i  class  of  people  who  might  well  be  help- 
■  ed  to  be  relieved  from  this.    I  say  that 
1  the  future  of  the  blind  is  not  depen 
upon    asylums    or   charities,    no    matter 
how    well    directed,    but    upon    putting 
;  them    in    a   self-respecting   atmosphere, 
so  that  they  will  come  to  aspire  to  the 
best  possible  conditions,  and  then  there 
will   be  no   more  pity,   but   respect  and 
mutual   aid. 

To    conduct    such    a    scheme    as    this 
upon   a   practical  basis   needs   no  board 
of   trustees,    but   only    a   man   of   heart 
and   brain  equal  to   the   task.     It   could 
be    determined    as    to    what    length    of 
time  any  or  all  of  the  blind  should,  for 
primary  purposes,  be  taught  in  the  a 
lums,    and    then    to    what    extent    they 
should  be  aided  by  local  conditions  and 
take  rank  in  different  schools.     I  know 
of  but  one   man   in   New   England,    and 
of    him    my    son    always    spoke    in    the 
highest  terms,  that  has  the  information 
I  courage  necessary  to  put  into  prac- 
tical use  changes  of  the  kind  above  in- 
dicated.    He    himself    might   not   agree 
that   such    a   radical    change   would   be 
for  the  best  interest,  but  I  am  sure  he 
would  be   willing  to  investigate,   and  I 
have  confidence  enough  in  what  I  saw 
done  in  my  son's  career  to  believe  that 
the    thing    can    be    carried    out    to    the 
great  advantage  of  the  blind,  and  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Anagnos  will  not  let  any  of 
his  preconceived    theories   stand   in   the 
way  of  doing  the  best  he  could  for  the 
blind,      it    neeJs    some    legislation,    but 
that    can    readily    be    obtained.      It    all 
comes    back    to    a    simple    proposition, 
give   the    blind    man    the    same    chai 
we   have  in  our  schools   and   our   lives, 
and.   instead  of  looking  upon   the   hi 
as  an  outside  class,  we  would  come  to 
believe  them  as  of  ourselves. 
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Date. 


Pension  for  the  Blind.  V*5||^H 

Representative  Googlns  of  Cambridge 
petitioned  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
providing  a  pension  of  $8  per  month 
to  all  blind  persons  over  25  who  are 
native  born  and  bona  fide  residents  of 
this  Stata. 


g  as  ton  ffofflggjgt 

WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    30.    1901 


Julia  Ward  Howe  to  Speak; 

That  Julia  Ward  Howe  maintains  her 
marvellous  powers  of  vitality,  notwith- 
standing her  late  indisposition,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  she  will  lecture  in  the 
Phillips  Church,  South  Boston,  tomorrow 
evening,  on  "Patriotism  in  literature. 
American  and  other."  The  band  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where 
Dr  Howe  spent  his  life  work  and  Mrs. 
Howe  lived  so  long,  will  play  a  potpourri 
of  institutional  airs  as  a  prelude  to  the 
lecture,  while  a  male  chorus  will  sing 
Mrs  Howe's  "Our  Country."  set  to  music, 
and  a  soloist  will  give  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  tihe  Republic.'  Mrs.  Howe's  lecture  is 
the  third  In  the  course,  in  which  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  and  Frank  B.  San- 
born  have  participated,  and  Kezekiah  But-  | 
terworth,  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  and  Professor  ' 
A.   E.   Dolbear  are  to  follow.  ; 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


She  then  entered  upon  the  subject  of 
I  her  lecture  with  a  philosophical  state- 

1  ment  showing  how  the  love  of  country 
differed  with  the  diversities  of  human 
character,'  and  giving  examples  of  the 
various  types  of  patriotism,  as  ..this 
was  influenced  by  natural  surroundings. 
Then  types  of  patriotism  in  poetry  were 
illustrated  by  reference  to  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo  for  Italy;  by  the  poets 
Gray,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Tennyson 
and  Browning  for  Great  Britain;  the 
allusion  to  each  poet  being' accompa- 
nied by  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
his  verse  expressing  love  of  country. 

The  lecturer  then,  turning  to  the 
United  States,  dealt  with  American 
writers  from  the  earliest  period.  Be- 
ginning with  the  historians,  Anna  Ad- 
ams and  Mercy  Warren,  she  reviewed 
briefly  the  work  of  such  litterateurs  as 
George  Bancroft,  Francis  Parkman, 
John  Fisko  and  Washington  Irving, 
saying  of  Mr.  Fiske  that  he  had  a  magi- 
cal power  of  unravelling  the  old  weos 
of  military  and  political  intrigue,  of 
lighting  up  with  his  genius  the  politi- 
cal complications  of  the  revolution,  and 
!  of  fighting  its  battles  over  again  before 
our  very  eyes. 

The  theological,  clement  of  our  pa- 
triotic literature  was  next  considered. 
The  eminent  theologians  of  our  early 
period  had  everything  to  do,  she  said, 
with  the  laying  down  for  our  society  of 
the  ethical  foundations  which  rendered 
possible  the  political  structure  built  up- 
on it.  Many  of  them  were  graduates 
of  the  English  universities;  others  were 
narrow  and  bigoted;  most  of  them  were 
thoroughly  patriotic;  despite  their 
faults,  they  did  much  to  foster  true 
American  feeling,  while  after  their  sin- 
cerity of  belief  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose came  in  time  the  free  church, 
i  which  was  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  free  state. 

Mrs.  Howe  cited  several  patriotic  say- 
ings which  had  passed  into  history,  such 
as  Patrick  Henry's  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,"  and  Daniel  Webster's 
"The  people's  government,  made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people,  and  an- 
swerable to  the  people";  also  his  "I 
was  born  an  American,  I  have  lived  an 
American,  I  die  an  American." 


>>  sons  of  Columbia  who  VstpI.v  haro  fWht 

ocndfD~S  "I,s,a,norl  from  y°»r  famorTdes-, 

I  In  1824  noble  John  Pierpoint  composed 
a  poem  on  the  Pilgrim  forefather?  the 
first  line  of  which  ran:  *"lers,   tne 

Tho  rilsriin  Spirit  has  not  fipfl 

mince's"  mCd  in  fU"  Jose»h  Rod- 

Whan  freedom  from  hrr  mountain  heights. 

In  next  mentioning  the  work  of  sev- 
eral women  writers,  including  Lydia 
Maria  Child.  Catherine  SedgwTck  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  Mrs.  Kowe  said  of  the 
latter  that  were  she  now  living  he? 
words  would  be  not  "the  earth  waits 
for  her  queen  •  but  "the  earth  mourns 
for  her  queen."  She  described  the  sig- 
nificance of  William  Cullen  Brvant  foY 
the  unpatriotic  literature  of  America 
recited   his    "Mother    of    a   Mighty 

Longfellow  with  hie  opportunities  of 
travel  abroad,  and  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages,  was  spoken  of  as  repre- 
senting the  larger  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  Americans  toward  mankind  in  gen- 
eral Mrs.  Howe  saying  she  was  glad 
to  think  that,  as  Americans,  we  had 
not  a  single  interest  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  interests  of  the  human 
race  On  the  contrary,  we  had  opened 
for  it  new  domains  of  labor  and  new 
sources  of  Instruction,  while  our  failure 
would  be  its  failure,  and  our  success  its 
success..     Having    recited    some    verses 

SrSP  w°™gtellow  s  p.oem,  on  th*  shipt 
Mrs.  Howe  gave  the  famous  verges 
written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  on 
the  proposed  dismantling  of  the  "Pon 
stitution."  The  patriotism  of  the  anti- 
slavery  period  and  of  the  civil  war  was 
next  illustrated  with  citations  from 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson  and 
Lowell. 

Mrs.  Howe  here  alluded  to  the  Anglo- 
mania which  in  some  quarters  had  be- 
come tne  fashion  of  our  time  The. 
English,  she  said,  are  a  clean-minded 
people,  who  believe  in  honesty,  and  ex- 
pect every  man  to  do  his  duty  I  sun- 
pose  the  English  element  predominates 
largely  in  the  make-up  of  the  American 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.    1,    1901. 

TALK  ON  PATRIOTISM. 


By  One  of  Boston's  Most 
Patriotic  Women. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Is 
Heard  in  South  Boston. 


Treats  of  Love  of  Country 
as  Shown  in  Literature. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  last  night  de- 
livered the  third  lecture  in   the  course 
at  Phillips   Church,   South    Boston,   her 
topic   being    "Patriotism   in  Literature, 
American  and  Other."     She  spoke  to  a 
very    large   audience,    and   her    address 
was  much  enjoyed.    Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  had  intro- 
ductory   words    to    say,    and    a    male 
chorus  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  who  sang  "Our  Country,"  as 
well  as  a  prelude  of  international  alra. 
Mrs.   Howe  began   her  lecture  by  re- 
citing the  lines  of  Walter  Scott. 
Breathes  th«re  a  man  with  soul  so  d«ad, 
Who  neTer  to  himself  hath  said: 
"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 
She  then  made  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations regarding  certain  of  her  fel- 
low    countrymen     and     countrywomen, 
who    talked   as    though    this    tie    which 
bound   men    to   the  land   of  their  birth 
had   little  or  no   hold  upon    them;   she 
also  alluded  to  people  who  came  to  this 
country  with   little  more   purpose   than 
that  of  a  change  of  scene,  usually  with 
no   interest    in    ideas,    and    ignorant    of 
the  part  which  great  ideas  had   played 
in  the  development  of  this  nation  and 
its  institutions.    


MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE   ON   HER  81ST   BIRTHDAY 


But  it  was  in  the  poets  that  we  found  ! 
the  truest  expression  of  a  man  s  rela- 
tion to  his  country.  One  of  our  earliest 
poets  was  a  woman,  Mercy  Otis  War- 
ren, a  friend  of  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,  the  author  of  some  stanzas 
which  she  called  "A  Political  Reverie. 
Women  and  ministers,  said  the  lecturer, 
had  often  been  spoken  of  as  near  of 
kin,"  and  he  once  heard  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  say  that  ministers  were  a 
nondescript  sort  of  women.  Among 
our   first  patriotic    poets    was    the    Kev. 

;right.  an  army  chaplain  in  tho.  year 
177";  he  gave  to  the  world  the  popular 
poem  entitled  "Columbia":  we  now  had 
''The  Star  Spangled  Banner  fr^ni  the 
pen  of  Francis  Scott  Key;  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  son  of  the  father  of  that_name, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decoration  of 

ependence,  wrote  a  poem  in  l<9»,  oo- 

ilng: 


character,  and  I  am  glad  It  is  so.  But 
how  manv  of  us  ran  like  the  artecra- 
tion  of  English  manners  which  prevai  s 
among  a  certain  class?  Why  should  we 
nrotend  to  care  more  for  hprses  tnan 
for  human  beings;  and  why  should  .dogs 
be  trained,  while  children  are  neg- 
lected? Why  should  we  Yankees,  w  no 
are  fluent  and  glih-tongued.  \uiLate  trie 
monosyllable  slang  of  men  who  seem  to 
Have  some  sort  of  an  impediment  in 
their  speech?  The  voices  of  our  wom- 
en are  rather  high-pitehed-they  ought 
to  be  cultivated  on  a  lower  and  moie 
natural  level.  Mrs.  Howe  here  mim- 
icked, With  excellent  effect,  and  arnlrt 
sreat.  merriment,  the  new  Pronunciation 
of  Latin,  suggesting,  among  other 
things,  that  the  '  '>'•  *5fl,J. 

version  of  "vent.  vedi.  vici"  did  seem 
to  sound  very  "wcaky." 


f 


The  lecturer  then  took  up  the  atti- 
tude of  the  country  in  times  of  crisis, 
as  well  as  the  view  which  the  citizen 
ought  to  take  of  that  attitude.  She  re- 
ferred especially  to  the  saying:  "Our 
country,  right  or  wrong."  We  must, 
said  she,  defend  out  country,  even  if 
the  trouble  be  of  her  own  making,  but 
it  must  not  be  indifferent  to  us  whether 
it  is  of  her  own  making  or  not.  W  c 
must  each  of  us  do  our  best  to  have 
her  on  the  side  of  right  and  humanity, 
and  each  of  us,  however  insignificant, 
can  do  something  to  forward  this  end. 
I  would. amend  the  saying  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster before  the  great  uprising  of  1848. 
and  maJie  it  "America  for  freedom  s 
battle  everywhere. "  We  must  not  love 
our  countrv  selfishly;  we  must  love  it  ns 
that  part  of  the  general  tntPlLigence  of 
humanity  which  providence  has  as- 
signed to  us.  The  part  is  precious  in- 
deed; but  the  whole  is  greater.  Our 
country,  as  the  champion  of  just  laws, 
equal  representation  and  free  speech,  is 
something:  to  take  our  stand  by  "for 
richer,  for  poorer."  Men  and  women, 
let  us  take  our  stand  upon  the  noble 
intellectual  gains  of  our  first  century  of 
political  existence,  and  say  to  the  world, 
"Here  is  our  throne;  even  kings .  can 
worship  at  it." 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  proper,  Mrs. 
Howe  grave  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  had  composed 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
The  hymn  was  then  sung  by  Miss  Chis- 
holm.  to  the  great  delight  of  the  large 
audience.  

FRIDAY,     FEBRUARY    1.    1901 

PATRIOTISM    IN    LITERATURE 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Tells  of  That  Found 
in  the  Works  of  American  and  Other 
Writers — Illustrations  Add  to  the  Interest 
of  Her  Subject 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  speaker 
last  evening  in  the  course  of  lectures  at 
Phillips  Church,  South  Boston,  and  to 
hear  her  discourse  on  the  subject  of  "Pa- 
triotism in  Literature,  .American  and  Oth- 
erwise," a  very  large  audience  assembled 
at  the  place.  After  a  few  Introductory  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Anagnos  and  singing  of  a 
patriotic  hymn  by  a  male  chorus  from,  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Mrs.  Howe  began  her 
lecture  by  showing  how  the  love  of  coun- 
try differed  with  the  diversities  of  human 
character,  and  giving  examples  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  patriotism,  as  influenced  by 
natural  surroundings.  Types  of  patriot- 
ism in  poetry  were  illustrated  by  reference 
to  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo  for  Italy; 
by  the  poets  Gray,  Wordbworth,  Burns, 
Tennyson  and  Browning  for  Great  Britain; 
the  allusion  to  each  poet  being  accompa- 
nied by  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his 
verse  expressing  love  of  country. 

The  lecturer  then  dealt  with  American 
writers  from  the  earliest  period.  Begin- 
ning with  the  historians,  Hannah  Adams 
and  Mercy  Warren,  she  reviewed  brief- 
ly the  work  of  such  writers  as  George 
Bancroft,  Francis  Parkman,  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  John  Fiske,  who  has,  so 
she  stated,  a  magical  power  of  unravelling 
the  old  webs  of  military  and  political  in- 
trigues of  Revolutionary  times. 

Mrs.  Howe  cited  several  patriotic  say- 
ings which  have  passed  into  history,  such 
as  Patrick  Henry's  "Give  me  liberiy  or 
give  me  death,"  and  Daniel  Webster's  "The 
people's  government,  made  for  the  peopl», 
made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the 
people;"  also  his  "I  was  born  an  American, 
I  have  lived  an  American,  I  die  an  Ameri- 
can." 

The  theological  element  of  our  patriotic 
literature  was  considered.  The  eminent 
theologians  of  our  early  period  had  every- 
thing "to  do,  she  said,  with  thelayingdown  for 
our  society  of  the  ethical  foundations  which 
rendered  possible  the  political  structure 
built  upon  it.  Many  of  them  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  English  universities;  others 
were  narrow  and  bigoted;  most  of  them 
were  thoroughly  patriotic;  despite  their 
faults.  Ihey  did  much  to  foster  true  Ameri- 
can feeling,  while  after  their  sincerity  of 
belief  and  earnestness  of  purpose  came  In 
time  the  free  church,  which  was  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  free  State. 

It  is  in  the  poets  that  we  find  the  truest 
expression  of  a  man's  relation  to  his  coun- 
try One  of  our  earliest  poets  was  a  woman 
—Mercy  Otis  Warren— a  friend  of  John  and 


Samuel  Adams.  Among  our  nrst  patriotic 
poets  was  Rev.  T.  Bright,  an  army  chaplain 
In  the  year  1777:  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
popular  poem  entitled  "Columbia."  as  did 
Francis  Scott  Key  '".The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  Longfellow  vas  spoken  of  as 
representing  the  larger,  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  Americans  toward  mai\kind  in  general. 
Mrs.  Howe  recited  somj:  verses  from 
Longfellow's  poem  on  "Srhe  Launching 
of  the  Ship,"  and  gave  the  famous 
verses  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
on  .the  proposed  dismantling  of  the 
"Constitution."  The  patriotism  of  the  anti- 
slavery  period  and  of  the  Civil  War  was 
next  illustrated  with  citations  from  Long- 
fellow, Wrhittier,  Emerson  and  Lowell. 
William  Cullen  Bryant's  "Mother  of  a 
Mighty  Race"  also  was  given.  In  mention- 
ing the  work  of  several  women  writers, 
Mrs.  Howe  spoke  of  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
Catherine  Sedgwick,   and  Margaret  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Howe  al haded  to  the  Anglomania 
which  in  some  quarters  has  become  the  i 
fashion  of  our  time.  TJhe  English,  she  said, 
are  a,  clean-minded  people,  who  believe  in 
honesty,  and  expect  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.  She  felt  that  the  English  element 
predominates  largely  in  the  make-up  of  the 
American  character,  and  is  glad  it  Is  so. 
Few  Americans  can  like  the  affectation  of 
English  manners  which  prevails  among  a 
certain  class.  The  lecturer  then  took  up 
the  attitude  of  the  country  in  times  of 
crisis,  as  well  as  the  view  which  the  citi- 
zen ought  to  take  of  that  attitude.  We 
must,  said  she,  defend  our  country,  even  If 
the  trouble  be  of  her  own  making,  but  it 
must  not  be  indifferent  to  us  whether  It  Is 
of  her  own  making  or  not.  We  must  each 
of  us  do  our  best  to  have  her  on  the  side  of 
right  and  humanity,  and  each  of  us,  how- 
ever insignificant,  can  do  something  to  for- 
ward this  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mrs.  Howe 
gave  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  composed  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic."  The  hymn  was  then  sung 
by  Miss  Chlshoftn. 

jBoBlcMoMaE         st, 





Tommy  Stringer,  the  14-year-old  blind 
and  deaf  boy  under  Mr.  Anagnos's 
charge  in  the  South  Boston  school,  has 
been  made  happy  with  the  ownership  of 
a  Sloyd  bench,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  who  not  only  gave 
the    bench,    but   also   fitted    it    with    tools. 

"Now  I  shall  take  all  the  care  of  Mr. 
Brown's  house,"  he  wrote  in  acknowl- 
edgment, and  Tommy  has  valiantly  kept 
to  his  purpose. 

Another  gift,  for  which  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  find  fitting  expression  of  ap- 
preciation, was  thut  o'  ft  companion  m- 
cycle.  He  mastered  at  on;a  '-he  tew 
difficulties  incident  to  riding  a  vehicle 
of  this  sort  and  thenceforth  enjoyed 
keenly  the  exhilarating  sense  of  rapid 
motion  and  the  tonic  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. 


SATURDAY.    FEBRUARY    2.    1901 
LEND-A-HAND     CONFERENCE 


A  Club  of  Little  Ones  Who  Save  All  Their 
Pennies  for  Tommy  Stringer 


Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot  opened  the 
midwinter  conference  of  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Club  which  began  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
this  morning  in  the  Bulflnch  Place  Church. 
The  conference  was  held  here  by  Invitation 
of  the  fourteen  clubs  connected  with  the 
Bulflnch  Place  Chuch  Society.  Even  as 
he  spoke  the  nearby  bells  were  heard  ring- 
ing, and  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  referred  to  this 
tribute  to  the  Queen,  and  said:  "All  the 
world  Is  in  touch  just  now,  for  all  people 
are  In  sympathy  with  the  English.  We 
are  unted  In  the  brotherhood  of  man  in 
celebrating  the  life  of  a  noble  woman,  not 
because  she  was  Queen  but  because  she 
made  the  court  of  England  pure." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  president 
of  the  society,  arrived  at  this  point  and 
presided  over  the  morning  session.  The 
lousiness  of  the  forenoon  was  listening  to 
the  reports.  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  sec- 
retary of  the  society,  called  the  roll  and  ^ 
It  was  found  that  forty-one  societies  were 
represented.     The   latest   formed   club,    xy 


Frothlngham,  was  present  and  was  given 
a  cordial  greeting.  The  first  report  was  of 
the  Lend-a-Hand  clubs  connected  with  the 
Bulflnch  Church  Sunday  schools.  There 
are  fourteen  clubs  in  all,  representing  130 
members.  The  children  of  the  prlma.ry  de- 
partment ranging  in  age  from  three  to 
eight  are  formed  in  a  club  whose  sole 
interest  is  centred  in  Tommy  Stringer  of 
the  Kindergarten  department  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  of  the  Blind.  Tommy  Is 
blind,  deaf  and  dumib,  and  his  affliction 
appeals  strongly  to  the  little  ones.  Every 
Sunday  they  bring  a  penny  to  church  just 
for  Tommy,  and  at  the  end  of  _  the  year 
the  money  is  given  to  Mr.  Anagnos  to  be 
spent  for  Tommy.  Last  year  the  penny 
collection  sent  him  amounted  to  $5.75. 
Among  the  interesting  things  noted  in  tne 
Busy  Bees'  report  was  a  baby  carpet  made 
of  cambric  and  pasted  over  with  pictures. 
Last  year  the  Martha  and  Mary  Club  paid 
$232  to  women  for  making  garments.  The 
Young  oWrkers  of  Peabody  remembered 
Tuskegee,  besides  accomplishing  much  else. 
The  Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  Lynn  gave  a 
vaudeville  recently  that  brought  In  $(500, 
which  sum  enabled  them  to  do  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  good.  Among  other  things 
they  enaibled  a,  poor  old  minister  to  set  up 
a  .business  in  essences,  and  now  he  is  self- 
supporting.  The  Lend-a-Hand  of  the  Char- 
ity Club  spoke  of  a  sale  at  the  Oxford 
which  brought  In  $42,  and  whist  parties 
that  realized  over  $16. 

Nearly  every  club  reporhed  some  line  of 
work  that  was  different  from  that  of  any 
other,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  find  what 
j  great  results  followed  from  small  sums  of 
money  contributed  by  the  children.  Mrs. 
"Whitman  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  society  in  general,  and  summed  up 
the  Farmers'  Fruit  Offering,  the  works  and 
need  of  the  Floating  Hospital,  and  the 
Christmas  boxes  to  the  Philippines.  She 
also  announced  that  the  society  was  re- 
ported as  having  fallen  heir  to  a  farm- 
house in  Wyndham  Junction,  and  that  this 
would  prove  a  much-needed  home  for  bath 
the  old  and  young  in  need  of  such  a  rest- 
ing place. 

At  2  o'clock  the  afternoon  session  opened 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hale.  Addresses 
were  made  by  a  lady  from  the  Ramabal 
School  in  India,  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick 
on  the  Madrid  College,  William  M.  F. 
Round,  founder  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, S.  H.  Hubbard  of  the  North  End 
and    others. 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1901. 

MILLS— At  the  Boston  Hospital,  Walter  F. 
Mills,  son  of  Francis  W.  and  Ella  M.  Mills 
of  Thornton,  R.  I.,  aged  6  years  and  7  months. 

Funeral  Wednesday  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  from 
the  residence  of  John  Remington  at  West 
Wickford.  Relatives  and  friends  inrited  to  at- 
tend. 


miSS  L,  T>.  SWINERTON 


'Begs  leave  to  announce  thai  she  is  making  a  specialty 
of  the  treatment  of  Enteroptosis  by  massage  and  medical 
gymnastics  halting  previously  had  ten  years  of  general 
practice,  including  experience  in  treating  pelvic  disorders, 
deviations  of  the  spine,  flat-foot,  sprains,  fractures, 
rheumatic  joints,  etc, 

cMiss  Svjinerton  is  also  prepared  to  teach  exercises 
for  voice  development  combined  l»ith  breathing  exercises 
and  other  movements  to  expand  narroiv  chests,  strengthen 
%>eak  lungs,  relieve  throat  strain  and  correct  functional 
faults  of  articulation, 

REFERENCES. 

'Dr.  James  Marsh  Jackson,    <Dr,  Samuel  Breck. 

<Dr.  John  Dane,  Miss  Marie  Ware  Laughton, 

miSS  L.  <D.  SWINERTON, 

{    Douglas  Graham,  M.  D. 
Pupil  of  < 

(    The  late  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G. 

Instructor  in  the  Hospital  Clinics  of 

The  Colby  Training  School. 
Teacher  of  Corrective  Exercises  at  the 

Perkins  Institution  Gymnasium, 

OFFICE  AND  TELEPHONE., 

THE  COLBY  GYMNASIUM, 

126  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cor,  of  'Boylston  Street,  Boston, 

Office  Hour,  2  P.  M.     Other  hours  by  appointment. 
Telephone,  'Back  'Say  1009-2. 

TERMS. 

At  the  homes  of  patients  in  town  or  at  the  gymnasium, 

$2.00  per  "visit. 
Outofto%n,  -  $3.00  and  upwards. 
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HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Through  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
a  plan  has  been  perfected  by  which 
the  adult  blind  may  receive  instruc- 
tion at  their  homes  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  such  manual  occupation  as 
they  may  be  capable  of  undertaking, 
and  which  may  prove  a  solace  to 
them  for  many  weary  hours  which 
must  otherwise  pass  in  idleness. 
Competent  teacherb  have  been  se- 
lected to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  for  the  successful  per- 
formance of  this  work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
may  be  waiting  in  darknees  for  the 
intellectual  light  to  shine  upon  them 
through  this  means,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  those  to  whom  this 
notice  may  come  will  co-operate  in 
the  work  by  sending  the  name  and 
address  of  any  such  blind  person  to 
John  Vars,  561  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

i    M   ftrft™™" 

IS, 


Date. 


/__- *%. 


~^We  received  a  call  last  Friday  from 
John  Vars,  of  Boston,  representing  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of 
providing    suitable    instruction  to  the 
adult  blind  of  the  state.     During-  the 
last   session  of   the   Legislature  a  plan 
was  perfected  by  which  Che  adult  blind 
may  receive  instruction  at  their  homes 
in   reading,  writing  and   such   manual 
occupation  as  they  may  be  capable  of 
undertaking.    Competent  teachers  have 
been  selected  to  furnish  all  the  assis- 
tance in  their  power  for  the  successful 
performance  of  this  work.      Any  one 
wishing  to  know  more   regarding   this 
wise  undertaking  by  the  state  can  wriu- 
John  Vars.  561  Columbus  A'venue,  Bos- ' 
ton,  who  will  be  glad  to  confer  with 
them    either    in  person  or    by  letter. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  creditable   un- 
dertaking for  the  state  to  enter  upon. 


50 .  r 
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Date. 


■f^MisH  Lillian  Garside   who  is  one  of 
five  appointed  by  tbe  state  to  seek   out 
and  instruct  the  blind  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  her  duTTes*""oT    late,  having 
visited  n  any  pers>  ns  so  afflicted  in  diff- 
erent parts  of  the  state.     Her    mission 
is  to  teach  young  and  old  in    whatever 
part    of    tbe    commonwealth    she  may 
find  them  and  to  visit  whatever  persons 
so  afflicten  may  be  brought  before    ber 
attention.     Miss    Garside    seems    to  be 
(well    qualified    for  these  teachings  and 
ias  met  with  unqualified  success  in  ber 
ork. 


ANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON. 


"^Hls*^- 


THE  WOMAN'S  COLUMN. 


Date. 


Teachers  for  the  Adult  Blind— Th 
Lynn  Women's  Club — Notes. 

From  M.  Anagnos  comes 
circular:— "Through  the  action  of  th 
Legislature-  ot  the  State  of  Massacnu 
setts,  a  plan  nas  been  perfected  b: 
tvhicn  the  adult  blind  may  receive  it 
struction  at  their  homes  in  readin 
writing  and  such  manual  occupation  «i 
they  may  be  capable  of  undertaking,  ai-' 
which  may  prove  a  solace  to  them  fo 
many  weary  hours  which  must  of-hei 
wise  pass  in  idleness.  Competent  teacn 
srs  have  been  selected  to  furnish  all  th 
issistance  in  their  power  for  the  success 
ful  performance  of  this  work.  Since  it  J 
very  desirable  to  reach  as  many  as  pos 
Bible  of  those  who  may  be  waiting  ; 
darkness  for  the  intellectual  light  1 
shine  upon  them  through  this  means, 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  names  an 
addresses  of  such  blind  persons  may  t 
sent  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  th 
Blind,  South  Boston." 

Miss  Hayes,  one  of  the  three  teache'J 
appointed  Nov.  4,  1900,  has  13  pupiij 
Some  of  our  club  women  are  ihterestd 
in  ■  this  work,  which  will  open  a  nei 
world  to  those  who,  because  of  the) 
blindness,  are  unable  to  do  anythin. 
through  the  long  days.  All,  we  ar 
sure,  will  gladly  assist  in  bringing  th 
proffered  aid  to  such  persons  as  the 
may  know  who  should  receive  Its  pnv 
leges. 


COLORADO  [NDEX.  JAN.  31,  1901; 
The  work  of  educating  the 
deaf  is  still  in  its  infancy.  I  he 
method  introduced  at  Hartford 
in  1817,  which  was  then  deemed 
essential,  has  passed  fro  n  the 
I  memory  of  man.  Terms  latir 
in  use  to  designate    rival    me 


When  the  books  of   the    new 
century  are  opened    it   will    be 
„  found  that  among  the  best  an  1 
sweetest    gifts    of     the     dying 
..  century  to  its  successor  is    thet 
record  of   a   school  girl,  totally 
deaf,  totally  blind,  and   totally 
dumb  when  nineteen  months  of 
age.     The  century  gives  many 
a    beautiful    life    to     the     new 
century,  but  in  the    opinion    of 
the  writer,  that  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  blind,  deaf,  but  now  speak- 
ing, vice-president  of  the  fresh- 
|  man    class    in     the     woman's 
j  "Annex"  to  Harvard  University, 
(  leads  all  the  rest.  —  ]".  C.   G.    in 
I  The  New  Eia. 


7   Vra r»k-  a:'  TTTTi . 

secretary  of  the  Board  of  Kducmiion,  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  JfoOftO  by  the  State 
for  the  instruction  of  adult  blind;  at  their 
homes  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  tHB"yifflflf  B. 
Dean,  that  clerks  in  the  State  treasurer's 
office'  shall  receive  fixed  salaries,  ajfl^^H 
to  go  to  the  State  treasurer- 





Rep.  Googin  wants  the  State  to  pen- 
sion the.*>lind  who  are  natives  of    the 
Scate.    That  would  be  putting- 
um  on  affliction. 


thods    of    sign-instruction    and 

weighty    discussions    con:ern- 

ing    those    methods'  are    unin 

telligible  to  the  teachers  of  the 

'  deaf  of  the  present  generation; 

'chrm'e,       someti  lies        r  i  Heal 
oftener  unnoticed,  but  no  ies. 

sure,  has  been  the  order  of  the 
day.      vVe  are  still  .in  the  exper-j 
i mental  stages,  but  meanwhile 
larger  numbers     are     brought 
under  instruction    ever}-    year, 
the   instruction    is    constantly 
broading   and    deepening    and; 
the  deaf  themselves  are  attain- 
ing higher  levels.     The  marvel-| 
ous     and    a'most     miraculous 
power  of  speech  and  lipreading 
formerly  possessed  only  by  the 
most  gifted  and  most  fav  >red 
few  is  now  the  every    dav    and 
common  place  achievement    of 
tbe  many,    and    the   day   is    at 
hand  when  the    ability   to    use 
the  English    language    and    to 
comprehend  and    enjoy    books 
and     the     companionship      of 
educated  men  and  women  will 
characterize  the   graduates   of 
all    American   Schools  for   the 
Deaf. 


— - 


THE  SILENT  H00SIER 
INDIANAPOIJS,  WD. 
""   JAKUABy"31,  1901. 

Honor  To  Whom  Honor  Is  Due. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Silent  Hoosier. 

I  most  heartily  join  in   your  tribute 
to  "the  ingenuity,  patience  and  love  of 
the  consecrated  lives  which  have  made 
it  possible"  for  tbe    deaf  blind  to  bet 
educated.    But  few  recognize  fully  the 
courage  that  animated  Dr.  Samuel  G.I 
Howe,  when  he  initiated  that  work  in 
Laura  Bridgman's  case     Not  only  did  j 
he  have  the  inherent  difficulties  in  such  | 
a  new  and  thorny  path  to  confront,  but 
the   still    more   discouraging    feature, 
that  numbers  of  the  foremost  men  of 
the  day,  Sir   James    Mackintosh,    Sir 
Thomas    Dick     Lauder,     Sir     Astley 
Cooper,     the     distinguished     oculist, 
Mr.    Vaughan,  and    Dugald    Stewart, 
the      essayist,     had     seen     and     in- 
vestigated    the     case       of       James 
Mitchell,  in  England,  and  all    either 
concluded  nothing  could  be  done  for 
him,  or  did  not  see  that  anything  could 
be  done.    Yet  Mitchell  was  one  of  the 
most  promising  cases  of  deaf-blindness 
ever  recorded,  apparently  much  above 
Laura  in  mentality,  and  most  of  all, 
his  sister  had  taught  him  fully  enough 
for  us,  now,  to  see  that  his  further 
education  would  have   been  compava- ' 
tively  easy.    To   face  the  opinions  of 
such  men,  and  patiently  carry  on  his 
work,    was    more   courageous   in   Dr. 
Howe  than  any  other  feat  in  education 
that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Yours  truly,     VV.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa,  January  22, 1901. 
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A   VISIT   TO  TWO   WONDERFUL   GIRLS. 

Uncle  Tom  and   Dolly  Call   Upon   Edith  Thomas  and   Elizabeth  Robin, 
the   DeaF   and    Blind  Girls  at  the   Perkins  institution.       I 
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ELIZABETH   RORTK, 

SPECIMEN  PAGE  OF  LETTER 
FROM  ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 
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Dear   Dolly: 

Perhpps  you  are  looking:  for  a  letter  from 
me  and  wondering  when  you  will  receive  it. 
so  now  I  will  let  you  know  that  I  remember 
you. 

Miss  Bennett  and  1  enjoyed  the  visit  that 
you  and  your  uncle  made  at  this  school.  We 
hope  you  will  come  here  soon.  The  stories 
that  your  uncle  told  us  about  living  in 
Nebraska   were   Interesting. 

As  there  is  not  much  time  to  write  more, 
I  shall  have  to  close  now.  Please  remember 
us  kindly  to  your  uncle.  Hoping  to  hear 
frcra    you     before     very     long.      Yours    sin- 

Cerely*  ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 


EDITH  THOMAS. 


SPECIMEN    PAGE    OF     LETTER 
FROM   EDITH   THOMAS. 
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Cliftondale,    Mass.,   Aug.   31,    1900 
Dear  Miss  Thurston: 

You    may    think    that    I    am    very    late    in 

writing  to  you,   and  so  do  I,   but  this  is  the 

only  excuse  I  can  offer:     I  have  to  limit  my 

time    and    materials    for    letter-writing,    and 

news  is  scarce. 

1    spent    a    pleasant    week    with    my   friend 

came    home    last    Sunday    afternoon.      I 

J  three  letters  and  a  parcel   waiting  for 

I   have   knit   more   than   two   yards   of  lace 

this     vacation     ami     am     knitting     more        I 

I     "Paul    and    Virginia"    verv    much       It 

Was  so  interesting  a   story  that  I  finished   it 

now 

le    the-   Bible,     but    my     "Merchant    of 

ce"    to   read.     I    hope   you    are   all    very 

well,    and   you   win   be  glad  to  know   that   I 

have    been    so    all    summer.      Write    soon.      I 

am,   youw  sincerely, 

EJU-TH    M.    THOMAS. 
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I     THE  PERKINS 

NE  bright,  clear  morning 
last  fall,  Dolly  and  I  start- 
ed for  South  Boston,  taking 
the  City  Point  ear,  which 
leaves  us  within  a  half  minute's 
walk  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  as  you  see  it  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

Our  special  errand  was  to  call  upon 
the  two  young  girls  who  can  neither 
hear  nor  see  and  until  just  lately  have 
not  been  able  to  articulate  any  sound. 
Edith  Thomas  is  a  little  over  twenty 
years  old,  while  Elizabeth  Robin  is 
about  fifteen.  Both  girls  have  a  bright, 
cheery  way  with  them,  and  you  would 
certainly  fail  to  discover  any  trace  in 
their  countenances  of  the  total  dark- 
ness of  mind  from  which  they  have 
emerged,  for  now  their  intellect  is  as 
quick  and  responsive  as  that  of  chil- 
dren to  whom  nature  has  been  most 
kind. 

Remember,  they  can  neither  see  nor 
hear,  yet  through  the  sense  of  feeling 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  their 
brain  has  been  awakened  and  they 
have  been  taught  not  only  to  read, 
write  and  spell,  but  have  been  so  care- 
fully trained  that  they  can  translate 
Latin  and  other  languages,  besides 
learning  to  sew,  cut  out  garments, 
knit,  crochet  and  use  both  the  sewing 
machine   and  typewriter. 

Of  course,  it  has  taken  long  years 
of  patient  training,  and  those  whose 
privilege  it  has  been  to  create  light 
out  of  darkness  for  these  two  loving 
and  lovable  girls  have  been  well  paid 
for  their  labors  by  the  most  satisfying 
results,  and  the  knowledge  that  every 
step  gained  but  made  the  opening  of 
the  door  easier  for  the  next  benighted 
soul. 

I  was  in  hopes  to  have  both  girls 
write  to  Dolly,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Juniors,  but  a  letter  from  Miss  Ben- 
nett, their  teacher,  explained  that 
Edith's  leisure  was  so  occupied  in  pre-  [ 
paring  for  a  sale  to  be  given  in  aid  of 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  take 
the  necessary  time.  Instead,  Miss  Bm-: 
nett  kindly  sent  me  a  letter  written  by 
Edith  to  her  teacher  during  the  long 
vacation. 

Edith    Thomas    was    out    for    a    walk, 
!  so  we  did  not  meet  her  this  time,  but 
we   had   a   most   interesting   visit    with 
Elizabeth  Robin. 

First    let  me  tell  you  that  Elizabeth 

is    talll    dignified,    with    beautiful    hair 

I  and    the    sweetest   expression    that    be- 

i  tokens    a    contented    mind.    Strange,    is  , 

I  it  not    that  we  who   have   sight,   hear- 
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let  me  tell  you  how  Elizabeth  explained 


ing  and  speech  can  so  often  be  discon 
tented  and  fretful. 

Now,  Dolly  knows  the  deaf  and  dump 
alphabet  with  two  hands,  so  she  opened 
I  the  conversation,  while  ElizabeLh  deli- 
\  cately  allowed  all  her  fingers  to  hover 
;  above  Dolly's  hands,  just  touching  here 
i  and   there. 

The  play  of  expression  upon  her  fea- 
j  tures  was  wonderful,  and  suddenly  her 
.  whole  face  would  light  up  and  she 
|  would,  with  considerable  effort  and  a 
(  peculiar  voice,  articulate  the  word  be^- 
:  fore  Dolly  had  quite  finished  spelling  it 
Elizabeth's  home  is  in  Texas,  where 
j  she  has  a  devoted  father  and  mother 
!  and  several  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
had  recently  sent  her  their  photo- 
i  graphs  and  a  large  branch  of  cotton 
j  with  the  buds  bursting  open  with  white 
I  fluffs. 

She  told  us  of  how  she  picked  cotton 
i  in  the  fields  with  her  brothers,  and 
then  I  described,  through  Miss  Bennett  ' 
as  interpreter,  my  life  years  ago  on  the 
Nebraska  prairies,  and  this,  as  you  see 
from  her  letter,  proved  very  Interest- 
ing, 

Then  she  carefully  felt  of  Dolly's  face, 
guessed  her  age  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions as  to  her  eyes,  which  are  brown, 
and  her  hair,  which  is  light,  for  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  Dolly  is  a  real  live 
girl  and  loves  the  Outlooks  and  Juniors 
as  much  as  I  do. 

Both  "  Edith  and  Elizabeth  are  am- 
bitious to  learn  and  embrace  every  op- 
portunity  of  improving  their  minds. 

The  library  contains  most  of  the 
books  the  children  of  today  read,  pub- 
lished with  the  raised  letters;  that  is, 
type  is  pressed  into  thick  paper,  so  that 
the  outline  on  the  opposite  side  is  ac- 
curate and  the  delicate  touch  of  the 
blind  person  soon  becomes  so  sensitive 
as  to  enable  them  to  read  almost  as 
readily  with  their  fingsrs  as  we  do  with 
our  eyes.  Their  books  are  naturally 
quite  ponderous — Louise  Alcott's  "Littie 
Women"  takes  five  volumes,  each  one 
as  large  and  thick,  but  not  as  heavy, 
as  an  old-fashioned  Bible. 

When  writing,  rather  soft  paper  i3 
placed  on  a  writing  board  that  is 
grooved  in  lines  the  proper  width  for 
the  letters.  Thus,  the  writer  can  feel 
by  the  point  of  the  pencil  just  where' 
to  place  the  letters  they  have  learned 
and  have  in  their  mind. 

I  wish  you  to  notice  how  well  ex- 
pressed are  both  of  the  letters  and  also 
to  observe  with  what  care  each  letter 
!  is  formed  in  the  fac-simile  pages.  Un- 
doubtedly, these  girls  have  their  own 
mental  pictures  of  every  letter,  in  fact, 
this  must  be  so  with  everything  they 
clearly    understand.     In    proof    of    this. 


an  amusing  thought.  She  said,  "I 
smiled    an    invisible    smile." 

Edith  and  Elizabeth  are  very  de- 
voted to  each  other,  and  when  Eliza- 
beth is  waiting  for  Edith  to  go  for  their 
regular  walk  she  will  stand  with  her 
fingers  on  the  pane  of  glass  till  Edith 
taps  on  the  outside  and  the  vibration 
telegraphs  that  her  friend  is  waiting. 
They  have  become  so  sensitive  to  the 
feeling  and  movements  in  the  air  that 
they  are  generally  conscious  of  any 
obstruction  on  any  side,  and  thus  they 
become  more  confident  and  move 
arcund,  much  as  "seeing  and  hearing" 
people,  and  even  venture  to  run  and 
pay  tag  in  the  yard. 

Volumes  of  interesting  facts  and  in- 
cidents could  be  written  about  these 
two  unfortunate,  and  yet  fortunate 
girls,  but  better  than  all  you  can  read 
is  an  afternoon  spent  within  the  walla 
of  this  institution  whose  teachers  are 
carrying  on  with  energy  and  faithful- 
ness such   a  grand  and   noble   work. 


Probe 


jably  the  only  blind  girl    in    the^l 
world  who    leads    a    clTu'r'Tjn""  choir    is 
Miss  Katherine  J.    Dugan,     who.  con- 
ducts   the    music    of      St.      Aloysius 
church  of   St    Jobnsbury.     Miss    Du- 
gan ia  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  in  Boston,    graduat- 
ing two  years  ago    with    honors.     Last 
year  ehe  took  the  postgraduate  course. 
In  conducting  she  uses  a  baton  as  any 
other  leader  would.     Her  music  is,    of 
course,    an    exact    duplicate    of     tr 
choir's,  only  the  characters  of  hers 
raised,  and  she  reads  by  feeling  t'. 
She  is  a  very  bright,     attractive    g 
popular  at  St.    Johnebury,    and    quit, 
modest  about  her  peculiar  distinction 


"om 2^t" 
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John  Vars,  Himself    Blind,    Here  to 
Help  Others 

John  Vara  ,a  blind  man,  who  has 
charge  of  the  work  oil  teaching  adult 
blind,  for  -which  provision  was  made 
in  the  last  legislature,  was  in  this  cite 
today  in  connection)  with  his  work-  He 
is  looking  up  cases  in  this  section  of 
blind  persons  who  could  be  helped  by 
the  instruction  furnished  by  the  state, 
and  will  be  here  again  netx  week.  There 
are  two  cases  now  being  helped  in  Pitts 
field  by  Mr.  Vars.  Mr.~  Vars  was  for- 
merly inl  Newport,  wh  re  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Secreteary  Hale  of  the  local 
Y.  M.  C\  A.  Mr.  Vars  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  his  work,  which  is 
entirely  free: 

W©  beg-  to  anonunce  that,  through  the 
action  of  the  legislature  ofl  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  a.  plan  has  been  perfect- 
ed by  which  the  adult  blind  may  re- 
Cv?-,-e  instruction  at  their  homes  in 
reading,  writing  and  such  manual  oc- 
cupation! as  they  may  be  capable  of 
undertaking,  and  which  may  prove  a 
so'-ace  to  them  for  many  weary  hours 
■which  must  otherwise  pass  in  idleness- 
Competent  teachers  have  been  selected 
to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  for  the  successful  performance 
of  this  work. 

Since  if  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  oil  those  who  may 
come  will  co-operate  in  the  work  by 
sending  the  name  and  address  of  any 
such  Wind  nerson  to  John  Vars,  561 
Columbus  avenue,  Bostc-™    Mn^i!- 


The  authorities  ot  the  ve\  V**™*"*** 
for  tl.r  blind  have  uotified  <  Met  Nicholson 
1  , ,  n, v  Almonor  Fitzgerald  of  their  a* 
;  . lta„ro  to  that  institution  of  Cora  Crock. 
.  ■'  •  .b-  n»st  five  rears  ni  the  almshouse. 
TbJv  also  Lent  n  list  of  clothing  n-^-ry 
I '■  •  the  Cirl.  Which  comprise*  In-  <?<"&$*' 
outfita.  and  the.-  will  h.    f«  *   the 

cl°: : "tftrNWSS; 

!      John    \  aTsTa "biiurt  num.  who  has  charge 

of   the   work   of   teaching  adult  blind   per- 

-    for   which   jj)  •'''   P10" 

M  <vst.orrt»y 

business  connected   "  ill,  )ii^   v\"i;k. 
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M     FranK   A.   Hill,  ioa~rd  or 

(cation,    for   annual   appropriation    of 
$5000  by  the  stal 
.idiilL  blind  at   theii  by  the  Per- 

Kins   In  '   and  the  Massachusetts 

!Ool   Cor  the  !>lind. 
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^•"^Instruction  for  Blind.  Vote. 

/Through  the  action  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  a  plan  has  been  perfected 
by  which  the  adult  blind  may  receive  in- 
struction at  their  borne  in  reading,  writ- 
ing  and  such  manual  occupation  as  they 

!  may  be  capable  of  undertaking,  and  which 
may  prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many 
weary  hours  which  must  otherwise  pass  in 
idleness.  Competent  teachers  have  been 
selected  to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  for  the  successful  performance 
of  this  work.  Since  it  is  very  desirable  to 
reach  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
may  be  waiting  in  darkness  for  the  inte- 
llectual light  to  shine  upon  them  through 
this  means.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
the aa $3  whom  this  notice  may  come  will 
cooperate  in  the  work  by  sending  the  name 
and  address  of  any  such  blind  person  to 
John  Vars,  561  Columbus  aveuue,  Boston, 
Mr.   Vars,  a   blind   man   himself,   is  the 

'  superintendent  of  the  work  of  instruction, 

He  was  in  this  city  the  past  week.  ^*r 

it 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  executive ^cornirfl  to, 

day,  the  governor  nommatefl^      *    ft 
EW  o  VBOHu0nnneweirofWellesley    and 
lrd6    AdXHf*  Boston  as  trustees  of  the- 
Perkins  I^rtution  for  the  ^  int_ 

All  excepting  M';  Adam9  g£*  D.   p. 
ments.     V/.   S.  ,°h    <?    Ho**  of  Brook - 

line,  ana  Dr.  J.  J-Vi.  »<«        f  the  Massachu- 

reayoplntea  as   ^u&tees  or  ^  Mdl&n 

setts     General     Hospital,     a.  w 

Speare  of  Newton  as  trug ^  ^       f 

boro  insane  H^ustee  of  the  Worcester 
Southbridgc >  as  a  £u£e|ameB  q£  wmi       s 
Insane  Hospital ,  x- £  th   mpton  insane  Hds-' 
burg,  trustee  of  Nort^mp    Danvers>  trus- 

?^o:taganveVayi^aSe  Hospital. 
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STATE  HOUSE  AFFAIRS 


Annual   Gift    to    the    Perkins 
Institution 


Committee   on    Ways  and   Means   Is 
Curious 


Governor's      Consolidation     Idea 
Carries 


Skerrett's  Order  for  the  Arrest  of  Thomas  W. 
Lawson 


For  thirty-one  years  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  been  in  receipt  of  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
$30,000.  The  bill  was  Introduced  as  usual 
this  year,  but  it  is  held  In  suspense  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
There  has  been  no  criticism  of  the  institu- 
tion, whose  merit  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  committee  has  no  particu- 
lar point  to  make  other  than  to  inqu 
whether  the  financial  condition  of  the 
stitution  is  not  such  that  a  continuance 
the  appropriation  is  no  longer  necessary. 
It  is  understood  in  the  committee  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  has  met  with  great  ma> 


MISS  KELLER'S  HONORS. 

Helen    Keller,    the    wonderful     deaf 
dumb    and    blind    student,    now    In    her 
Freshman    year    at    Radeliffe,    has    re-  * 
ceived  new  and  exceptional  honors 

Miss  Keller,  in  the  middle  of '  the 
term,  has  been  promoted  from  what  is 
known  at  the  college  as  English  22 
class  to  English  12  class.  The  promo- 
tion is  a  remarkable  one,  and  is  made 
only  on  recommendation  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  English  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  studies. 

In  the  class  from  which  Miss  Keller 
has  just  been  advanced  are  about  40 
students,  and  above  the  work  of  all 
\hese,  that  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl    has   stood   pre-eminent 

Few  are  there  in  Radeliffe  who  have 
had  the  honor  given  to  Miss  Keller 
Ihe  work  of  the  class  with  which  she' 
now  studies  is  extremely  advanced,  and 
a  limited  number  take  up  the  work 

Instructor  Copeland  characterizes  the 
work  of  his  blind  pupil  as  snowing  a 
wonderful  mental  equipment,  and  as 
far  in  adv*nr"  of  any  ever  accom- 
Fd^ed"by  the  class  ^SSc5^Kj^»jSSt 


A  study   of   the   latest    report   of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  shows 
that  the  document  is  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  6tate.    Why?    This  institu- 
tion is  aided  by  the  state,  it  is  true;  but 
it  depends   largely   on   its   Income  from 
outside  assistance,  also.    The  state  aids 
a  number  of  schools  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  reports  of  those  schools 
are  not   printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth.       That  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution does  a  magnificent  work,  is  to 
be  adnrittted  without  question;  but  if  it 
be  necessary   to   issue   annually  euch   a 
bulky  volume  as  Mr.  Anagnos  has  just 
made  public,  with  its  varied  and  instruc- 
tive comments  on  the  mortality  among 
social  leaders  of  this  section,  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  others  than  the  ag- 
gregate  of  taxpayers.    It   establishes  a 
bad  precedent. 


v.,  v 
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petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  a  State  | 
Commissioner  of  the  Blind,  who  shall  ! 
investigate  and  report  to  the  Legisla- ! 
ture  in  1902  as  to  the  number  of  blind,  ' 
their  abilities  to  earn  a  living,  and  ' 
make  recommendations  for  their  care. 
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place,  however,  and  was  postponed  to  next  s 
Monday  morning.  Bus 

in  liet 


Saturday,  Feb.  2,  1901. 

terial  success,  that  it  is  possessed  of  a  large      S]M<.  vKING  of  signs  and   their  awful    ef- J 
property  in  its   own  right,   and  at  a  hear-  J  learner  of  English,  have  w«*| 

ing  announced  for  this  morning,  it  was  in-'1  (l   "I""1  '•c    lel  th    .    Helen! 

tended    to   ask   several   rather  direct   ques-'not  read  or   heard    somewhere  u  <■  ■ 
tions  to  enlighten  the  committee  upon  tha  j^,.|  |,.r    wns  :1|     one  time    something  of    al 
point  in  doubt.     The  hearing  did  not   talvQ^/.    |_mikri...,   ff  memory  does, not    mislead 

"  Miss  Keller  had  quite  a  systi  mofsijrn&i 
childhood,    .yet  sin-    seems  to    havei 

iiiac-quii'invr  Y.n<i\^4J^m 
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REMARKABLE  HONORS    FOR    HELEN    KELLER. 

Receives    Unusual    Promotion    at    Radcliffe   for 

Progress  in  Studies, 


HELEN    KELLER, 

The  wonderful  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who   has  received   exceptional  promotion 

at  Radcliffe,  where  she  is  e  student,  because  of  remarkable  progress  in  studies. 


Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  student,  now  in  her  freshman 
year  at  Radcliffe,  has  received  new  and 
exceptional  honors. 

Miss  Keller,  in  the  middle  of  the  term, 
has  been  promoted  from  what  is  known 
at  the  college  as  English  22  class  to  Eng- 
lish 12  class.  The  promotion  is  a.  remark- 
able one,  and  is  made  only  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  professor  of  English  on  ac- 
count of  extraordinary  progress  in  studies. 

In  the  class  from  which  Miss  Keller 
has  just  been  advanced  are  about  forty 
students,  and  above  the  work  of  all  these, 
that  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  has 
stood   pre-eminent. 

Few  are  there  in  Radcliffe  who  have 
had  the  honor  given  to  Miss  Keller.  The 
work  of  the  class  with  which  she  now 
studies  is  extremely  advanced,  and  a  lim- 
ited number  take  up  the  work. 

Instructor  Copeland  characterizes  the 
work  of  his  blind  pupil  as  showing  a  won- 
derful mental  equipment,  and  as  far  In 
advance  of  any  ever  accomplished  by  the 
class  which  she  has  just  left. 

The    method     followed     in    the     lecture 


room,  by  which  Miss  Keller  is  able  to 
benefit  by  the  lectures,  is  described  by  a 
fellow-pupil: 

"Miss  Sullivan,  in  whose  charge  Miss 
Keller  is,  sits  beside  her,  holding  the  left 
hand.  Each  word  that  is  spoken  is  com- 
municated almost  Instantly,  and  it  is  In- 
teresting Indeed  to  watch  the  varied  ex- 
pressions that  come  and  go  on  her  beau- 
tiful face. 

"At  examination  time  Miss  Keller  sits 
n  the  parlor.  Near  her  are  one  or  two 
■f  the  college  authorities  and  Miss  Sulli- 
van. The  examination  papers  are  written 
out  on  a  typewriter  that  produces  raised 
letters,  and  from  this  Miss  Keller  reads 
the  questions  by   touch.        ^ 

"The  answers  she  writes  ^vfth  her  own 
typewriter,  operating  it  at  great  speed. 
All  of  the  work  she  submits  is  typewrit- 
ten." 

The  course  Helen  Keller  is  taking  this 
year  includes  history,  English,  French 
and  German.  In  every  study  she  Is  said 
to  be  abreast  of- her  class.  As  a  linguist 
and  critic  she  has  shown  remarkable  tal- 
ent. 


— . 

"^THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY    7.    1901 

New  Honors  for  Helen  Keller 

Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  student,  now  in  her  freshman  year 
at  Radcliffe,  has  received  new  honors.  Miss 
Keller  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  has, been 
promoted  from  what  is  known  at  the  col- 
lege as  English  22  class  to  English  12  class. 
The  promotion  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  Is 
made  only  on  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  on  account  of  extraordi- 
nary progress  in  studies.  In  the  class  from 
which  Miiss  Keller  has  just  been  advanced 
are  about  forty  students,  and  above  the 
work  of  all  these,  that  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  has  stood  preeminent.  In- 
structor Copeland  characterizes  the  work 
of  his  blind  pupil  as  showing  a  wonderful 
mental  equipment,  and  as  far  in  advance  of 
any  ever  accomplished  by  the  class  which 
sh-a  has  just  left. 
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ate. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  student  at  Radcliffe.  whs  in 
town  Wednesday  on  her  way  to  the 
lege,  where  she  Is  a  freshman.  Miss 
Keller  is  making  remarkable  progress 
in  her  studies.  She  Is  tall,  girlish  look- 
ing and  has  a  distinguished  bearing,  al- 
though  slghitless. 

6  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON 
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Miss  Keller  thougn  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  prow^xa  most  courageous  and  ef- 
ficient pupil  and  soon  learned  to  control 
her  wheel  as  well  as  a  woman  with  all 
her  faculties.  She  became  an  enthusiastic 
wheelwoman  and  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
her  excursions  to  time  and  distance  to  pre- 
vent her  from  everdoing  the  exercise. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  has  several  pictures  show- 
ing Miss  Kelier  and  himself  on  a  tandem, 
and  he  is  extremely  proud  of  them. 


FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    8.    1901 
Committee  Reports  In.  the   House 

These  committee  reports  were  received  in 
i  the  House  yesterday:  Ways  and  Means, 
ought  to  pass,  on  the  bill  to  consolidate  the 
metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  boards; 
leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  of  Eben.  H. 
Googins,  that  blind  persons  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  bona-fide  residents  of  this 
State  shall  receive  a  pension  of  $8  per 
I  month;  Manufactures,  a  bill  on  petition  of 
the  selectmen  of  Lynnfield  that  the  town  of 
Peabody  may  furnish  electricity  in  Lynn- 
field;  Judiciary,  ought  to  pass,  on  the  re- 
solve that  every  member  of  the  General 
Court  be  allowed  two  copies  of  the  opiniors 
of  the  attorney  general;  ought  to  pass,  on 
the  bill  providing  that  the  governor  may 
appoint  commissioners  in  foreign  countries- 
Towns,  a  bill  on  petition  of  C.  J.  Bartlett 
and  others  to  authorize  tire  districts  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  payment  of  bonds  of 
officials. 


Sflss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind 
tucient,  now  in  her  freshman  year  at  Rad- 
•liffe  Cillege.  has  received  new  honors, 
n  tne  middle  ^fc4he  term  she  has  been 
>romoted  from  what  is  known  at  the 
•ollege  as  "English  22  Class"  to  "English  .! 
1  Class.  The  promotion  is  made  onlv  on 
■ecommendation  of  the  professor  of  Eng-  ; 
ish  on  account  of  extraordinary  progress 
n  the  study.  In  the  class  from  which 
uiss  Keiler  has  been  advanced  are  about 
0  students,  and  above  the  work  of  all 
hese,  that  of  the  blind  girl  has  stood 
)rc-etanient. 


Xokoyixvi,  s^.7topLX/]  xal  rtiv    elbriosiov.  , 

— NEA  NOPKH  9  Qetpovapiov  I9OI 
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fots^e  ra?  r/»offffa9ee«S  row  s^owmwD  xara 
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U  ye^ivii  Ipracia  ehat  a?/«  .avtte  W- 
voo  01  liuawpOiine?  rd  78pupa  rout,,  r}St„rr 
*,ff«w  tfir«»V^tt««  vi  ft»v«f«»«*  Srt  npdypart 
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xal  r,  npoaywyij  ndvratv  twv  pifftov,  t<5v  xara- 
ffrijffavTiBW  awro  r<*  icpwrov  pzra*b  twv  a\&  rijv 
OyijXtov  TUtourwv  IdpupdTwv.  lldvra  8k  retu- 
rn ttptiXovrat  el*  rov  atdpdrov  x.  'Avayvanrro- 
m,uh>v,  tcpf*  §v  itxaims  eUev  o  x.  koavtoupi- 
corij*  ore  t)  hrabtta  xapouffia  too  xeptxotel  ri- 
prjv  el*  aicavra  rov  'EkXyvtapov. 
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-FEBRUARY    10.    1901- 

WINS  NEW  HONORS.  ~ 

Helen   Keller  Promoted  at 
Radcliffe  College. 


Though  a  Freshman  She  Joins  a  Course 
Open  Only  to  Brightest  Minds. 

Her  Work  Doesn't  Prevent  Taking  an 
Actfve  Part  in  Social  Affairs. 


Helen  Keller  has  again  distinguished 
herself  above  all  her  fellow-students. 
At  ^Kadcliffe  college  she  has  been  pro-  j 
motcd  in  the  miudle  of  her  freshman 
year  to  membership  in  an  English 
course  open  to  only  the  choice  minds  of 
the  college.  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 


The  English  course  which  Miss  Keller  ' 
elected  when  she  entered  Radcliffe  last  j 
September    was    that    called    22    in    the 
college    catalog,    and    is    conducted    by  | 
Charles   Townsend   Copeland,    the   well-  ; 
known   reader  and   lecturer.     Mr  Cope-  j 
land    has    from    the  ^tart    followed    his  \ 
afflicted  pupil's  work  with  the  keenest  | 
interest,    and  on   several  occasions   has 
been  seen  to  furtively  brush  away  from 
his  eves  tears   that  have  been  brought 
there'  by    some    of    Miss    Keller's   daily 
themes— little   pieces    of   exquisite   writ- 
ing in  which  the  girl  described  some  of 
her    experiences    when      the    beautiful 
world    of    sense    and    sound    was    first 
breaking  in  upon  her  darkness. 


At    the    lectures    Helen    is    invariably 
accompanied  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  sits 
close   beside   her   and   gives   her  in   the 
manual     language     whatever     the     in- 
structor  may   be   saying.     The  German 
course  which  Helen  has  elected  is  con- 
ducted  mainly  in   Knglish,    but  a  great 
deal  of  difficult  Schiiler  Is  read  in   the 
course  of  tb«  year,  and  several  German 
themes  are  required.  The  history  course 
elected  by  Miss  Keller  is  conducted  by 
Prof  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,   a  son  of 
our  late  minister  to  Prance.    Prof  Cool 
idge   Is  a  very   popular  instructor    and 
hi  s  course  one  of  the  pleasantest  given 
in  Cambridge. 

Miss  Keller's  work  does  not  in  the 
least  prevent  her  from  taking  .an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  college  She 
is  vice  president  of  her  class  and  at 
tends  ail  the  jolly  functions  given  bv 
her  mates.  At  a  recent  class  luncheon 
she  even  responded  to  a  toast,  winnine 
great  applause  by  the  wit  and  felicity  ot- 
her maiden  speech. 

BOSTON    EVENING    RECORD 
FEBRUARY    9    1901.      ~ 

LOMASNEY 


Inquiring    About    the 
Perkins  Institute. 


HELEN   KELLER. 


And  now  the  instructor  has  translated 
into  unmistakable  language  his  belief 
that  Miss  Keller  possesses  abilities  far 
above  the  average.  For*  in  permitting 
her  to  enter,  after  only  half  a  year  of 
training  in  English  22,  the  course  known 
as  English  12,  he  has  done  something  al- 
most unprecedented.  The  higher  course 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  has  almost 
never  been  taken  at  Radcliffe  by  a  girl 
as  young  as  Helen  Keller,  not  to  take 
into  account  at  all  the  fact  of  the  blind 
girl's  handicaps. 

The  course  in  question  is  conducted  by 
John  Hays  Gardiner  and  is  open  (in  the 
catalog)  onlv  to  such  students  as  have 
shown  unusual  ability  in  the  writing 
of  English  and  have  finished  course  22 
with  a  high  mark.  The  work  of  the 
course  includes  various  kinds  of  writ- 
ing and  the  lectures  deal  with  $uch 
problems  of  expression  as  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  class  and 
the  development  of  a  good  English  prose 

stvlc 

Miss  Keller's  style  has,  however  al- 
ways been  excellent.  From  the  time 
when  she  first  began  to  write  she  has 
written  easily  and  well.  The  fineness  of 
her  soul  and  the  exquisite  nature  of  her 
thoughts  may  be  seen  in  the  germ  in 
the  following  essay  written  during  her 
preparatory  vears.  The  subject  was  A 
Noble  Man."  „, 

"What  do  I  mean  by  a  noble  man.' 
began  this  girl,  who  was  then  only  some 
four  or  five  years  away  from  utter  ig- 
norance. "I  certainly  do  not  mean  a 
man  of  wealth  or  a.  man  of  high  rank 
or  power,  as  the  Romans  did,  but,  to  my 
mind,  a  noble  man  is  be  who  strives  to 
attain  that  which  is  beautiful  and  im- 
perishable—love. Eove  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  nobility  must  rest. 
If  a  man  has  love  in  his  heart  it-will 
find  itself  in  many  beautiful  qualities, 
such  as  patience,  courage  and  charity. 
A  noble  man  is  patriotic,  honest  and 
firm;  he  labors,  not  for  promotion,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  his  work  will 
bring  to  those  around  him.  He  is  a-  true 
friend  whom  all  can  trust." 

The  reference  to  the  Romans  in  the 
early  part  of  this  illustrates  well  Miss 
Keller's  apt  use  of  literary  and  classical 
allusions.  In  one  of  her  compositions, 
for  instance,  there  was  vigorous  hand- 
ling of  the  complex  nature  of  John- 
son's character.  Humor,  too,  had  its 
place  as  she  dwelt  upon  Johnson  s  plain 
speech  as  contrasted  with  Johnsons 
pompous  and  erudite  prose.  Then,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  scholar's  horror 
of  death  she  said  that  only  very  grad- 
ually did  the  beautiful  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  since  so 
wonderfully  described  in  Bryant  s 
"Thanatopsis,"  have  its  place  in  John- 
son's soul. 

Of  the  other  subjects  which  this  re- 
markable girl  is  now  studying  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  for  her  to  receive  is 
the  course  called  French  2-A.  in  Har- 
vard and  Radcliffe.  a  course  conducted 
in  French  which  deals  with  the  prose 
and  noetiy  of  La  Fontaine,  Corneille.  Ra- 
cine Mollere,  Victor  Hugo,  George 
Sand  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Taine.  This 
is  a  full  course,  and  has  three  hours  a 
week  of  recitation  work. 


"Not  Unfriendly,"  But 
"Wants  to  Know." 

For  the  firs:  time  in  over  a  score  of 
I  years,  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  of  the  legislature  is  halting  over 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000  for' 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
S.  Boston. 

The  matter  came  up  in  the  regula, 
propnation  bill  about  a  week  ago.  and 
Rep.  Lomasney  of  \vd.  S  asked  for  infor 
mation  on  the  subject.  A  hearing  was 
set  for  last  Monday,  at  which  the  trus- 
tees of  the  institution  were  to  have  ap- 
peared before  the  members,  but  through 
a  failure  of  the  notifications  to  go  out 
on  time,  the  hearing  was  postponed. 
This  coming  Monday  the  appropriation 
will  be  fully  discussed. 

There  is  nothing  unfriendly  in  the 
move  of  Lomasney.  He  regards  the 
character  of  the  work  done  as  of  the 
highest  value. 

The  Lomasney  inquiries  will  be  made 
along  certain  lines,  the  most  prominent 
i  of  which  will  be  a  query  as  to  whether 
that  appropriation  is  needed  this  year, 
in  view  of  the  income  which  the  insti- 
tution of  itself  has. 

He  also  wants  an  expert  opinion  as  to 
whether  perhaps  if  a  change  is  made  it 
would  not  be  better  for  the  state  to  pay 
regular  tuition  for  such  pupils  as  it 
sends  to  the  school,  and  whether  the  in- 
stitutional idea  is  apt  to  continue,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  blind. 

TOMMY  STRINGER. 

His  doubts  on  this  point  have  been 
raised  by  a  paragraph  written  by  Dr. 
Anagr.es,  the  head  of  the  school,  in  his 
las:  report.  There  he  suggests  that  it 
may  be  found  better  In  time  to  have  the 
blind  children  put  right  into  the  public 
schools.  He  develops  in  this  connection 
the  idea  that  they  might  be  lifted  up  and 
carried  along  by  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren around  them  who  can  see. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  movement  of  the 
future,  Lcmasney  thinks  it  would  be 
well  for  the  state  to  anticipate  it,  and  so 
save  its  money. 

Incidentally,  and  the  question  on  that 
point  comes  from  other  members  of  the 
committee,  there  is  a  disposition  to  ques- 
tion the  state's  paying  for  the  annual 
report  of  the  institution,  as  has  been  the 
custom. 

NO  FEELING. 

There  is,  as  has  been  said,  no  feeling 
against  the  institution  in  any  way.  The 
obligation  of  the  state  to  educate  itg 
blind   children    is  without   question. 

Already   in    the   Horace   Mann    School 
and    in    various   other   institutions    it    is 
educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
same  justice  must  be  done  by  the  blind. 
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The  Perkins  institution  does  that  at 
the  present  time,  and  because  of  its  ex- 
istence the  state  is  able  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  having-  a  special  school  for  its 
blind. 

For  that  reason  the  statement  gener- 
ally made  that  this  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $30,000  is  a  grant  to  the  school  is 
misleading-. 

.  True,  the  money  is  handed  over  each 
year,  but  in  consideration  of  the  money 
the  schools  takes  upon  itself  the  obliga- 
tion to  educate  and  clothe  whatever 
charges  are  sent  to  it  by  the  state 
.  through  the  governor. 

Last  year  Gov.  Crane  sent  19  children, 
who  are  now  in  the  institution. 

Taking  this  as  a  basis,  it  is  found  that 
a  different  phase  of  the  matter  may  be 
brought  to  view. 

The  usual  tuition  fee  for  children  from 
other  states,  for  example,  .  is  $300  per 
year,  and  this  does  not  include  clothing. 

Now,  if  the  state  was  paying  this  rate, 
and  the  state  charges  it  should  be  said 

fire  also  clothed   as   well     as     fed     and 
odged,    the    maintenance    bill     for    one 
year  would  be  $5700. 

HOW  THEY  FIGURE. 

The  education  of  a  blind  child  now  is 
usually  a  matter  of  about  five  years,  and 
by  this  figuring  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
$30,000  paid  last  vear  would  just  about 
pay  the  charges  on  the  19  children  for 
a  five-year  term. 

The  $30,000  this  year  would  similarly  j 
provide  for  19  new  children,  and  so  on. 

This  average  has  not  always  been  kept 
up,  of  course,  and  the  actual  figures  of 
past  years  will  make  a  basis  for  the 
fuller  understanding. 

The  contention  would  seem  to  be  on 
one  side  that,  inasmuch  as  the  state  has 
contributed  $1,161,000  to  the  institution,  it 
should  have  some  special  legislative  pro- 
tected right,  while  the  other  people  may 
take  the  position  that  all  the  money  con- 
tributed has  been  eaten  up  by  the 
state's  charges,  and  that  no  obligation 
remains. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  REMARKABLE  PROGRESS 


MONDAY,    FBBRUARY    11,    1©01 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Superintendent  Anasrnos  Explains 
That  the  State  Payment  Averages 
Less  Thau  the  Cost  Per  Pupil 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to- 
day gave  a  hearing  on  the  bill  making 
a  State  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  This 
bill  was  objected  to  by  Representative 
Loma.sney  of  Boston,  who  claimed  that  this 
Institution  had  received  money  from  the 
State  for  thirty  years  and  was  practically 
self-supporting. 

On  account  of  illness  Mr.  Lomasney  was 
unable  to  be  present  today  when  Michael 
Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
explained  how  necessary  the  State  appro- 
priation was.  He  said  the  average  cost  per 
a  ran  urn  per  pupil  was  $439.38,  and  that 
the  State  money  did  not  average  more  than 
$300.  There  were  special  needs  at  the 
Institution  for  thorough  instruction  in 
music  and  manual  training  to  fit  pupils 
to  be  able  later  to  be  self-supporting. 
For  this  reason  the  hest  of  teachers  were 
necessary'— teachers  who  intended  making 
it  a  lifework,  who  were  not  work- 
ing temporarily  with  some  other  object  In 
view.  For  this  reason  the  institution  had 
to  pay  high  wages.  The  institution  ha*S 
about  $1,700,000,  but  some  $700,000  of  this 
was  in  unproductive  real  estate,  so  that 
the  income  from  all  sources  was  not 
enough   to  maintain   the  institution. 

Asked  incidentally  about  the  bill  before 
the  Legislature  to  pension  the  blind,  he 
answered  that  while  he  was  a  friend  to 
them,  he  could  not  favor  that.  He  had 
watched  the  course  of  paternalism  in  vogue 
in  foreign  countries,  and  was  convinced 
that  our  way  of  doing  everything  to  make 
them  self-supporting  was  far  better. 

Francis    H.    Appleton,    president    of    the 
institution,    said    it    was    contemplated    to 
enlarge  the  plant  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  to 
i  rebuild    at   South    Boston. 

There  was  no  opposition,  though  the 
committee  said  they  might  want  Mr.  An- 
agnos to  appear  again  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  absent  members,  presumably 
Mr.    Lomasney. 

^CV PRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON, 
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HELEN 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind 
student,  now  in  her  freshman  year  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  has  received  new  honors. 
In  the  middle  of  the  term  she  has  been 
promoted  from  what  is  known  at  the 
college  as  "English  22  Class"  to  "English 
12  Class."  The  promotion  is  made  only  on 


KELLER. 

recommendation  of  the  professor  of  Eng- 
lish on  account  of  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  study.  In  the  class  from  which 
Miss  Keller  has  been  advanced  are  about 
40  students,  and  above  the  work  or  all 
these,  that  of  the  blind  girl  has  stood 
pre-eminent. 


PENSIONING  THE  BLIND 

pension  the  mma  »  the 

it  difficult  of  adoption 

-v.     ,,  , 


—  We  be^  to  announce  thai,  through  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  the  slate  of 
Massachusetts,  a  plan  has  been  perfected 
by  which  the  adult  blind  may  receive  in- 
struction al  ih-ir  houM^rtr  reading,  writ 
ing  and  such  manual  occupatiou  as  they 
m;iy  be  capable  of  iii.de  rtaking,  and  which 
may  prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many 
weary  hours  which  must  otherwise  pass  in 
idleness.  Competent  teachers  have  been 
selected  to  furnish  all  the  assitance  in  their 
power  for  the  successful  performance  of 
this  work.  Siuce  it  is  very  desirable  to 
reach  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
may  be  waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intel- 
lectual light  to  shine  upon  ihem  through 
this  means,  ii  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
those  to  whom  th  s  notice  may  come  will 
co  operate  in  the  work  by  sending  the 
name  and  address  of  any  such  blind  person 
to  John  Vars,  561  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
The  teaching  is  free  in  all  rwor  iQ   ..<>-,.•= 


BrookJine,  Mass.  Suburban.        Boston  Mas-  Glebe 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Feb.  19,  at 
3  o'clock  a  concert  will  be  given  at 
Whitney  Hall,  Coolidge  Corner,  by 
John  J.  Claire,  graduate  of  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  assisted  by 
Wolf  Fries,  'cello;  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
Todd,  soprano;  W.  H.  Stedinan,  bari- 
tone ;  and  Miss  Alice  Seaver,  accom- 
panist. 

"" i»Tag final 

Mas  3,  j^ 


Dr.  Sanford  Hanscom,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hill, 

| Hon.     William     H.     Hodgkins,     Frank  E. 

I  Hodgkins,  and  F.  M.  Kilmer  are  members 

| of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  institu- 

tion-^oj  the  Bli: 


t 





LOMASNEY  OBJECTED  TO  IT. 


Bill  for  Appropriation  for  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Representative  Claimed  the  Insti- 
tution Had  Received  Money  from 
the  State  for  30  Years— Supt.  An- 
agnos Explains  at  Hearing  at 
the  State  House. 

The  legislative  committee  on  ways  and 
means  today  gave  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
making  a  state  appropriation  of  $30,000 
for  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

This  bill  was  objected  to  by  Repre- 
sentative Lomasney  of  Boston,  who 
claimed  that  this  institution  had  re- 
ceived money  from  the  state  for  30 
years,  and  was  practically  self-support- 
ing. 

On  account  of  illness,  Mr.  Lomasney 
was  unable  to  be  present  today,  when 
Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  explained  how  necessary 

the  state  appropriation  was.  He  said 
the  average  cost  per  annum  per  pupil 
was  $439.38,  and  that  the  state  money 
did  not  average  more  than  $300.  There 
were  special  needs  at  the  institution  for 
thorough  instruction  in  music  and  man- 
ual training  to  fit  pupils  to  be  able  later 
on  to  be  self-supporting.  For  this  rea- 
son the  best  of  teachers  were  necessary, 
teachers  who  Intended  making  it  a  life 
work,  and  .vho  were  not  only  working 
temporarily  with  some  other  object  in 
view.  For  this  reason  the  institution 
had  to  pay  high  wages.  The  institution 
had  -bout  $1,700,000,  but  some  $700,000  o.r 
this  was  in  unproductive  real  estate,  so 
that  the  income  from  all  sources  was 
not  enough  to  maintain  the  institution. 

Asked  incidentally  about  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Legislature  to  pension  the 
blind,  he  answered  that  while  he  was  a 
friend  to  them,  he  could  not  favor  that. 
He  had  watched  the  course  of  pater- 
nalism in  vogue  in  foreign  countries, 
and  was  convinced  that  our  way  of  do- 
ing everything  to  make  them  self-sup- 
porting was  far  better. 

Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of  the 
institution,  said  it  was  contemplated  to 
enlarge  the  plant  at  Jamaica  Plain  and 
to  rebuild  at  South  Boston. 

The    commit  lid    it    might    want 

Mr.  Anagnos  to  appear  again  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  absent  members, 
nresumably   Mr.    Lomasney. 


Boston,! 


W.\  BH3J3 


The  constant  progress  of  Miss  Hrien 
Keller,  handicapped  by  nature  so  griev- 
ously, is  a  fine  incentive  to  those  simi- 
larly afflicted,  a  strong  rebuke  to  all 
those  who  have  neglect?,!  self-culture. 


FOR    PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


Hearing  on  Bill  to  Appropriate  $30.- 
OOO  for  the  Famous  Establishment. 

The  legislative  committee  on  ways  and 
means  gave  a  hearing  yesterday  on  the 
bill  to  appropriate  $30,000  for  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  Supt  Mi- 
chael Anagnos  and  Pres  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  There 
was  no  opposition  The  hearing  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
reason  for  state  aid  in  this  manner  at 
this  time. 

Mr  Anagnos  said  there  was  not  a 
single  child  of  wealthy  persons  in  the 
school.  "In  fact,"  he  said,  "1  know  of 
only  two  or  three  blind  children  of  well- 
to-do  parents  in  the  state." 

Mr  Anagnos  said  that  the  fee  received 
for  each  pupil  from  the  state  was  $300, 
but  the  expense  per  pupil  was  $439.38. 

The  institution  has  property  of  the 
value  of  $1,700,000.  but  nearly  $1,000,000  of 
it  is  unproductive,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
productive  is  taxable. ||M,      — — * 
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AT  INSTITUTION  FOR  BLIND 


Fire  in  Howe  Building,  Connected  with 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Re- 
sults in  $20.0C0  Loss 

Shortly  before  six  o'clock  last  night  the 
Howe  Building,  connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston, 
caught  fire,  and  was  with  some  difficulty 
saved  from  complete  destruction.  None  of 
the  other  Institution  buildings  was  dam- 
aged, and  luckily  there  was  in  the  building 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  less  than  a  dozen 
girls,  who  were  led  out  immediately  by 
Engineer  Carroll.  The  other  children  were 
all  accounted  for  by  Superintendent  Anag-  | 
nos,  and  In  charge  of  their  teachers  shortly 
after  the  alarm  was  of  fire  was  sounded. 
This  was  done  at  5.40,  from  'box  151,  at 
the  corner  of  H  and  East  Fourth  streets. 
The  fire  had  been  discovered  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  Miss  McNabb,  in  a  closet  under 
the  stairs  in  the  basement.  She  called  En- 
gineer Carroll,  who  poured  a  bucket  of 
water  over  the  flames  without  effect.  The 
flames  rose  to  the  very  top  of  the  building 
through  a  small  opening  between  the  hall- 
way wall  and  the  stairway  wall;  and  by 
means  of  this  vent  had  made  great  head- 
way when  the  firemen  arrived. 

The  Howe  Building  stands  directly  in  the 
rear   of    Samuel    Eliot    Cottage,    a    wooden 
building  on  Broadway.     It  is  of  brick,  and  | 
i  in   two   sections— one  built  In  1881   and  the 
;   other    in    189G—  separated    by    a    fire-proof  i 
i  wall.     The  fire,  therefore,  would  have  been 
confined  to   the   northern    part,     where     it 
started,   had  not    the  steel  door  leading  to 
I  the  southern  section  been  unfortunately  left 
[  open.      Very    little    damage,    however,    was 
done  by  the  flames  there.     The  building  Is 
unconnected    with    the    others    save    by    a 
bridge,  so  the  fire  did  not  spread  except  to 
a  barn  in  the  rear,  where  it  did  no  damage. 
The  total  loss  amounts  nearly  to  $20,000. 
The  building  itself  is  hardly  damaged,   but 
on  the  third  floor  are  sixteen  music  rooms, 
some   having  one  and    some     two     pianos, 
through  which  the  flames  spread.     Eight  of 
the  pianos  were  utterly  destroyed;  only  two 
escaped  without  damage  from  fire  or  water. 
Several  rare  violins  fortunately  were  unin- 
jured,   and    most    of    the    expensive    raised 
music  was  saved.     On  the  top  (the  fourth) 
floor  many  books  were  injured;  and  on  the 
floors  below  desk  furniture  and  the  imple- 
ments used  in  Sloyd  instruction  were  dam- 
aged. 

The  fire  which  broke  out  last  evening  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston  and  was  only  subdued  after 
a  stubborn  fight  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment was  more  than  ordinarily  thrilling, 
owing  to  the  comparative  helplessness  of 
its  imperilled  inmates.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  them,  however— and  who  is 
not?— in  spite  of  the  shock  that  the  story 


of  their  danger  inevitably  carries  with  it, 
may  feel  a  new  sense  of  security  from  the 
fact  that  all  escaped  safely,   and    did  so 
through  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  teach- 
ers and  others  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion.   Here,  again,  is  an  instance  in  which 
women  proved  themselves  equal  to  a  for- 
midable   responsibility,    and  we  may    be 
sure  from  their  d«votion  to  those  in  their 
charge  that  they  would  have   imperilled 
their  own  lives   to   the   final   chance   to 
save   those  intrusted    to  their  care.      By 
an  interesting  coincidence  this  mischance 
occurs     at     the     very    time    when    the 
institution  is  asking  the  State  for  aid  to 
carry  out  its  noble  work.    The  sum  desired 
is  $30,000,  and  probably  the  loss  from  yes- 
terday's fire   reached   two-thirds  of   that 
amount,  at  least.    Fire  frequently   empha- 
sizes a  situation,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Mount  Hoi  yoke   College,   when  the  main 
building  burned  down  four  years  ago,  and 
it  may  have  that  effect  in  the  present  in- 
stance, though  it  should  not  require  the 
stress   of  temporary  misfortune   to   keep 
alive  an  active  public  sympathy  with  the 
splendid  service  which  the  Institution  hag 
so  long  performed  and  is  still  performing 
Hardly  too  much  can  be  done  for. it    either 
through   private  philanthropy    or   public 
recognition  of  its  value.    The    Perkins  In- 
stitution has  more  than  a  local  fame.    It 
has  added  much  to  the  reputation  for  good 
works  which  Massachusetts  has   long  en- 
joyed.   In  thousands  of  cases  it  has  made 
the  helpless  self-helpful    and  useful  citi- 
zens, and   we    know  of   no  more    worthy 
cause  that  can  be  recognized  by   the  State 
than  this. 

I       A     bill     accompanying     the     petition     of 
James    A.    Sanborn    provides    that    all    the 
schools     in     the    Commonwealth     shall    be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.      The    object    appears    to    be    to 
establish    a    uniform     system     for    schools 
which  are  maintained  under  widely  differ- 
ent circumstances.     A   bill  for  further  leg- 
islation relative  to  the  adult  blind  provides 
that  the  bequests  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  State  authori- 
ties    the   State    to    make   an    appropriation 
equal  to  such  bequests.     Another  bill  taken 
lrom   tne  files   of  last   year  provides   for   a 
State  supervisor  of  music  in  public  schools 
presumably   in   the   interest   of   uniformity 
notwithstanding    that    local    school    boards 
have   sol©   authority    as    to    textbooks    and 
methods.      The   bill   is   neither   favored   nor 
opposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
the  fact  that  the  petitioner  is  regarded  as 
a  candidate  for  the  position  created  by  the 
bill  has  neutralized  some  sentiment  natur- 
ally   favorable    to    the,    measure, 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  FIRE. 

Fire,  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
a  gas  jet.  did  some  $30,000  damage  in  the 
north  'section  of  the  school  building  at  the 
west  end  of  the  premises  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  S.  Boston  last 
evening.    No   one   was    .njured. 

The  fire  was  noticed  at  5:40,  an  hour 
when  the  children  were  nearly  all  at  din- 
ner. Two  or  three  were  still  in  the  school 
building,  but  they  came  down  a  back  stair- 
way  and   escaped    without   danger. 

It  was  an  hour  before  the  flames  were 
under  control,  and  water  and  smoke  have 
probably  done  as  much  damage  as  the 
fire.  The  building  was  divided  by  a  16-inch 
brick  lire,  wall  and  provided  with  flre-i 
doors  on  each  floor,  so  that  the 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  section  where 
the  fire  started. 

M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  institution, 
said  last  night  that  there  was  no  panic 
among  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 
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Two  alarms  In  quick  succession  from 
the  box  located  In  front  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  at  5:30  o'clock  yesterday 
i  afternoon,  caused  a  panic  for  a  short 
time. 

Within  the  burning  buildings  were 
scores  and  scores  of  blind  children,  to 
whom  such  a  thing  as.  a  conflagration 
must  have  been  a  frightful  experience. 

The  flames  were  rising  fiercely  when  the 
fire  apparatus  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
for  a  time  It  looked  as  though  some  of  I 
the  buildings  were  doomed.  Clouds  of 
smoke  and  clanging  of  gongs  aroused  the 
children  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  the  younger  ones  was  almost  in 
describable. 

As  quickly  as  possible  the  teachers 
gathered  the  little  ones  together  to  pre- 
pare for  an  immediate  flight  from  the 
place  of  danger.  Running  hither  and 
thither  in  their  fright,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  marshal  the  unfortunate  children. 
Sightless  and  terrified,  their  imagination 
pictured  dleath  in  front  of  them,  and  the 
'crackling  ,of  the  blaze  added  to  their  con- 
sternation. 

The  school  fire   alarm   was   sounded  as 
quickly    as     possible,    and     the     officials** 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  pupils  in  the  uo- 
per  floors. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  north  section 
were  some  fifty  blind  children.  Escape 
by  the  stairways  being  cut  off,  they  were 
led  across  a  narrow  bridge  to  the  adjoin- 
ing building,  fifty  feet  away. 

As   the  last  child  crossed  the  bridge  in 
safety   the    teachers    hurried    across   just 
in    time    to    escape   the  incoming    flames 
•which  were  already  destroying  the  rooms 
on  that  floor. 

In    the    semi-twilight    the   flames    lit   ur>  ■ 
the  scene  for  blocks  around,  and  specta- 
tors thronged  the  sidewalks  and  street  in 
front  of  the  buildings. 

The  firemen  worked  with  a  will  to  con- 
quer the  fire,  but  not  until  the  north  wing 
of  he  institution  was  completely  gutted 
could  they  subdue  the  flames.  For  hours 
afterwards  the  children  could  ,<««,»  b" 
Quieted,  so  great  a  shock  had  been  im- 
pressed on  their  minds. 

The  Are  originated  in  the  basement  of 
the  north  wing.  Miss  McMahon,  a 
teacher  first  discovered  the  blaze,  and 
she  notified  John  Carroll,  the  janitor 
who  sounded  the  alarm.  Then  he  dashed 
up  stairs  to  aid  In  the  rescue  of  the  chil- 
dren. Hardly  had  he  reached  the  second 
noor  before  the  flames  burst  out  in  that 
story. 

Only  prompt  work  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Carroll  and  the  teachers  saved  the  lives 
ot   the  pupils. 

The  north  section,  which  was  built  in 
189a,  Is  completely  destroyed,  while  the 
south  end  of  the  building  suffered  slight 
damage.  All  the  musical  Instruments,  in- 
cluding sixteen  pianos,  were  In  the  burned 
section  and  are  a  total  loss. 

„^e  Awo  sections  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  brick  fireproof  wall  but 
unfortunately  the  steel  door  was  left  'open 

«nd„iafE?rded  a?  avenue  ^r  the  flames  to 
rem£h  V1'®  southern  end  of  the  building 

The   loss   is   estimated   at   about   $25,000 
As  yot  tne  origin  of  the  fire  Is  unknown 


They  Had  to  Lead  One  Section  Over  a  Narrow 
Bridge  High  in  Air— Not  One  Injured— Property 
Loss,  $25,000. 


TEACHERS  CONDUCTED    THE.   St-iNb  CHILDREN] 
FROM  THE    BURNING   BUILDING 


SCENES  AT   THE  FIRE  AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE  YESTERDAY  AFB 

NOON. 


MONEY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  Asks  for  $30,000 
From  the  Legislature. 

The  committee  on  ways  And  means  yes- 
terday gave  a  hearing  on  the  bill  making 
a  State  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

This  bill  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Lo- 
masney of  Boston,  who  claimed  that  this 
institution  had  received  money  from  the 
Stats  for  thirty  years,  and  was  practi- 
cally self-supporting. 

Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  explained  how  necessary 
the  State  appropriation  was.  He  said 
the  average  cost  per  annum  per  pupil  was 
$439.?S,  and  that  the  State  money  did  not 
average  more  than  $300.  The  Institution, 
he  said,  had  about  $1,700,000,  but  some 
$700,000  of  this  was  in  unproductive  real 
<  state,  so  that  the  income  from  all  sources 
was  not  enough  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion. 
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Fire  in  Perkins  Institution 
for  Hie  Blind. 


Broke  Out  in  Howe 
Building. 


Rapid  Spread  From 
Cellar  to  Roof- 


Entire  Structure  Once 
Seemed  Ablaze. 


Firemen  Lost  No  Time  Gelling 
It  Under  Control, 


Few  Children  in  Building 
When  Alarm  Came. 


All  Taken  Out  in  Safety-Loss 
About  $18,000. 


South  Boston  had  a  fire  early  last  even- 
ing which  at  one  time  threatened  to  keep 
the  firemen  guessing  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  the  outset  seemed  to  be  deteri. 
mined    to   consume   many   of   the   build- 


resident 
midway 


Ings  comprised  in  the  group  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind  on  East 
Broadway  and  extending  back  to  East 
4th  st.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not 
known.  The  damage  will  be  about  $18.- 
000. 
About  300  yards  west  of  the  big  main 
ing,  which  is  well  known  to  eve*y 
of  South  Boston,  and  about 
between  East  Broadway  and 
East  -1th  st,  is  the  Howe  buildine.  It  is 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Eliot  cot- 
tage, 037  East  Broadway. 

It  was  in  the  Howe  building  that  the 
fire  occurred.  It  is  four  stories,  with  a 
basement,  and  is  used  for  a  variety  or 
purposes,  principally  for  study.  There 
is  a  workshop  in  one  portion,  where  the 
sloyd  system  is  taught.  The  entire  sec- 
ond floor  is  used  for  schoolrooms,  with 
desks,  chairs,  etc.  The  third  floor  is 
cut  up  into  about  18  music  rooms,  and 
in  the  upper  floor  there  Is  stored  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  copper  plates  for 
printing  books  for  the  blind. 

About  5:35  yesterday  afternoon,  only 
an  hour  after  nearly  100  pupils  had  de- 
parted from  the  building,  one  of  the 
teachers,  Miss  McNabb,  while  in  the 
basement,  saw  a  small  flame  in  a  closet 
on  the  east  side  of  the  building. 

Engineer  Carroll  was  soon  on  the 
scene  and  endeavored  to  extinguish  the 
fire  with  a  pail  of  water,  but  being  un- 
successful he  at  once  gave  the  alarm. 


Flames'  Rapid  Spread. 

Scarcely  had  box  151  rung  out,  at  5:40, 
before  the  entire  building  appeared  to 
be  in  flames. 

The  building,  of  brick,  was  built  in 
two  sections.  It  is  now  90  feet  long  and 
about  25  feet  deep.  One -half  the  build- 
ing was  built  in  1881  and  the  other  part 
in  1896.  Between  the  two  sections  was 
built  a  16-inch  wall  and  all  the  walls 
were  suj  posed  to  be  fireproof. 

Although  the  fire  spread  throughout 
the  entire  building  the  greatest  damage 
was  done  in  the  northern  section,  near- 
est to  Broadway. 

Standing  alone,  excepting  with  bridge 
connections    with    otlaer    buildings,    it 
was  easily  handled  by  the  firemen,  bMt 
the  hish  wind  and  the  headway  it  had 
gained    before    the    arrival    of    the    de- 
partment    made    it    a    stubborn    fire    to 
fight     Like    a   pile    of   combustible    ma- 
terial  it   had   flared    up    from    basement 
to  roof,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fire  was 
entirely  extinguished  that  the  cause  of 
this  was  discovered. 

Originating  near  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  building,  the  fire  spread  quickly 
up  alongside  the  rear  stairway  and  de- 
voured everything  on  the  way.  Be- 
tween the  stairway  and  the  closets  was 
t  space  of  about  a  foot— "blind"  wall, 
it  might  be  called— and  up  through  this 
sl'att  the  flames  rose  and  thus  extended 
to  all  the  floors  in  the  building.  But 
it  was  the  16-inch  fireproof  wall  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  building  that 
pit  vented  a  more  serious  damage  to  the 
soVithc-rn  section. 


Few  Girls  in  Building. 

When  the  fire  broke  out  two  or  three 
girls  were  practicing  on  the  pianos  on 
the  third  floor,  and  there  were  about  a 
dozen  girls  on  the  second  floor  in  the 
schoolrooms.  Engineer  Carroll  hurried 
many  of  them  down  the  front  stairs 
and  personally  assisted  three  others  to 
places  of  safety,  where  they  were  taken 
in  charge  o>  the  teachers  and  brought 
to  their  rooms  in  the  other  houses. 

All  this  happened  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  and  'when  the  department  ar- 
rived Chief  Mullen  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  building  and  rush  to  the  top 
floor  by  the  front  stairway.  On  reaching 
the  top  floor  he  was  confronted  by  the 
tremendous  flames  in  the  rear  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  slipping  over  the  back 
stairs,  the  balustrades  of  which  had 
been  consumed  by  the  Barnes.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  retracing  his  steps 
down  the  front  stairway  and  directed 
his  men  to  fight  the  flames  from  the 
westerly  side. 

He  also  ordered  a  second  alarm  to  be 
pulled  In,  which  was  done  at  5:15,  bring- 
ing additional  '-ipparatus. 

'j. he  firemen  sun-ouiiued  the  building. 
A  stable  about  20  feet  from  the  Howe 
building,  owned  by  the  James  Osborne 
estate,  caught  fire  and  was  extinguished 
after  a  damage  of  about  $25  was  done. 

Chief  Keys  and  his  men  fought  the  Are 
from  the  easterly  side  and  Chief  Mullen 
from  the  opposite  side  and  never  was  a 
fire  fought  better  In  the  city.  The  men 
worked  nobly  and  well  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  fire  was  well  under  control. 


Prof  Anagnos  Active. 

Prof  Anagnos,  who  has  charge  of  the 
institution,  immediately  after  the  fire 
broke  out  went  into  every  house  and 
cottage  on  the  grounds  and  had  the 
teachers  count  heads  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  none  were  lost.  Every  scholar  and 
every  teacher  was  accounted  for,  and 
then  Prof  Anagnos  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  blaze. 

With  Mr  Flanders,  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, he  assisted  the  fiiemen.  He  .said 
it  would  take  several  weeks  to  reDair 
the  damage,  and  a  long  time  to  replace 
the  pianos  and  other  instruments  de- 
stroyed. During  the  fire  he  was  greatly 
worried  lest  the  valuable  plates,  books 
and  manuscripts  on  the  upper  floor 
would  be  destroyed,  and  when  the 
flames  had  been  extinguished  he  was 
loud  in  his  praises  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment for  saving  them. 

Further  than  the  scorching  of  some  of 
the  music  and  the  wetting  of  some  of 
the  books  there  was  no  serious  damage 
to  the  contents.  But  the  woodwork 
and  walls  received  a  severe  burning, 
and  even  after  the  fire  was  about  ex- 
tinguished the  firemen  had  to  tear  away 
about  the  "blind"  wall  and  around  the 
chimney,  as  the  smoke  was  emanating 
therefrom  in  great  clouds,  and  it  was  I 
feared  there  might  be  sparks  remain-  '■ 
irug. 

Instruments  Damaged. 

On  the  third  floor  were  the  music 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  was  a  piano, 
many  of  them  of  the  best  manufacture. 
Eight  of  them  were  valued  at  $350  each 
when  new,  and  were  so  badly  burned  as 
to  make  them  entirely  useless.  Then 
there  were  eight  other  Instruments,  each 
valued  at  about  $200,  only  two  of  which 
escaped  the  flames.  In  one  large  rooms 
were  several  rare  violins  and  cases  and 
other  instruments.  Many  of  these  were 
scorched,  but  the  valuable  violins  were 
untouched  by  the  fire. 

On  the  second  floor  the  schoolrooms 
were  gutted  and  the  desks  and  chairs 
will  require  considerable  "touching  up" 
before  they  can  be  used  again.  In  the 
sloyd  room,  on  the  first  floor,  there  was 
much  damage  done,  and  the  basement 
was  completely  wrecked. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  fire,  as  above 
stated,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  thought 
that  someone  in  the  closet  in  the  base- 
ment lighted  a  match,  which  ignited  the 
paper.  There  is  no  furnace  or  stove  or 
a  fire  of  any  kind  used  in  the  building 
excepting  the  gaslight  at  night.  This 
building,  like  the  other  buildings  of  the 
institution,  is  heated  by  steam  from  the 
building  in  which  is  located  the  boiler 
and  furnace. 

Within  15  minutes  after  the  fire  had 
started  the  news  spread  throughout 
South  Boston  that  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion was  afire,  and  many  believing  that 
it  was  the  main  building,  rushed  to  the 
scene.  The  crowd  was  very  large.  At 
7:10  last  night  the  "all-out"  signal  was 
given. 
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Helpless  Blind  Children  Led 
Safely  Out  of  Danger. 


A  Building  of  the  Perkins 
Institution    Damaged 


The  Wondering  Little  Ones 
Marched  Down  Stairs. 


The  Howe  Building-,  one  of  the  outlying-  structures  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  on  East  Broadway,  South  Boston,  was  much  dam- 
aged by  fire  early  last  evening.  The  interior  was  burned  in  parts  of  four 
floors  and  with  contents  will  make  the  loss  to  the  institution  quite 
heavy. 

The  fire  was  discovered  at  5!40.  Miss  McMahon,  one  of  the  teachers, 
was  passing  through  the  basement  when  she  discovered  flames  coming  from 
a  closet. 

There  were  only  about  twenty  of  the  blind  pupils  in  the  building  at 
the  time.  Through  the  courage  of  Miss  McMahon  and  other  teachers  and 
Engineer  John  Carroll,  they  were  taken  out  quietly  and  without  making 
much  disturbance.  

FLAMES  WERE  EATING  THEIR  WAY. 


Even  as  the  helpless  boys  and  girls 
made  their  way  from  the  building  the 
flames  were  rapidly  eating  their  way 
up  through  the  walls,  filing  the  place 
with  smoke  and  flame.  So  dangerous 
was  the  aspect  that  when  Assistant 
Chief  Mullen  arrived  on  the  scene  in 
response  to  an  alarm  from  box  151,  he 
promptly  ordered  a  second  call  and 
it  was  only  the  quick  response  that 
saved  the  building  from  being  totally 
destroyed. 

There  was  no  one  injured,  and  many 
of  the  inmates  who  were  in  the  build- 
ings removed  from  the  scene  of  the  fire 
were  unaware  that  anything  serious 
was  taking  place. 

The  Howe  building  Is  occupied  mainly 
as  a  school  and  musical  instruction  de- 
partment. The  third  floor,  where  the 
most  serious  damage  was  done,  is 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  piano  in- 
struction, and  on  that  floor  there  were 
about  15  pianos.  The  fire  touched  every 
one,   and  some  were  totally  destroyed. 

About  all  the  Inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion were  either  In  the  dining  halls  or 
other  parts  of  the  institution  when  the 


fire  broke  out.  Miss  McMahon  was 
passing  through  the  lower  floor  when 
she  suddenly  saw  a  flash  of  flame  leap 
out  of  the  closet  near  the  back  stair- 
way on  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
She  ran  across  the  basement  to  the 
boiler  room,  where  Engineer  John  Car- 
roll and  the  fireman  were  at  work. 

To  Her  Charges. 

"There  is  a  fire  in  the  other  side," 
said  Miss  McMahon,  and  then  she 
:urned  and  darted  up  stairs  where,  not 
snowing  that  the  fire  was  steadily  eat- 
ing its  way  to  their  presence,  many 
young  pupils  were  taking  their  lessons 
>r  practising  on  the  instruments. 

Engineer  Carroll  seized  a  bucket  of 
;vater  and,  folowed  by  the  firemen, 
•an  into  that  part  of  the  basement 
vhere  the   blaze   was  burning   merrily. 

Carroll  dashed  his  bucket  of  water 
>n  the  flames  and  they  leaped  higher. 
'Go  pull  in  a  fire  alarm,  quick,"  yelled 
Carroll  to  the  fireman,  and  then  he  ran 
ipstairs. 


On  the  second  floor  there  were  two 
Ittle  girls  who  were  endeavoring  to 
lnd  their  way  out,  but  were  confused 
>y  the  smell  of  smoke.  Carroll  grabbed 
>ne  under  each  arm  and  ran  with  them 
town  stairs.  When  they  reached  the 
ard  he  turned  them  in  the  right  di.rec- 
ion  and  they   followed  the  path   they 

had  learned  and  went  across  the  yard. 
By  this  time  Miss  McMahon  had 
reached  the  third  floor  and  told'  the 
teachers-  what  was  going  on  below. 
They  called  all  of  the  pupils  from  the 
rooms  where  the  pianos  had  been 
tinkling  one  tune  or  another.  They 
came  wanderingly,  but  trained  to  obey 
their  teachers,  they  walked  quietly 
down  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

None  Too  Soon. 

Leading  from  the  second  floor  to  the 
next  building,  which  is  also  isolated 
from  the  main  structure,  Is  a  covered 
passageway.  Through  this  the  pupils 
were  led  and  even  as  the  teaaher.s 
closed  the  door  behind  them  the  smoke 
curled  up  through  the  walls  and  flames 
commenced  to  show  on  the  basement 
floor. 

Starting  from  the  lower  floor  the 
flames  found  easy  access  to  the  top  oZ 
the  building  by  means  of  an  open  space 
in  the  walls  near  the  rear  stairway. 
Through  this  they  climbed  and  when 
I  Assistant  Chief  Mullen  drove  into  the 
yard  the  smoke  was  pouring  from  the 
upper  windows.  The  climb  of  flame  had 
been  rapid  and  the  children  had  been 
gotten  out  none  too  quickly.  Chief 
Mullen  returned  his  driver  to  the  box 
with  orders  to  send  in  a  second  alarm. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
whole  building  would  go.  The  ni-c- 
men,  however,  prevented  the  flames 
from  getting  much  into  the  south  side 
of  the  building,  and  fought  it  from  floor- 
to  floor.  On  the  third  floor  the  flames 
seemed  to  spread,  and  they  reached 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

Damaged  the  Pianos. 

On  this  floor  there  were  about  16 
1  pianos,  many  of  them  new.  Not  one 
of  them  escaped  damage,  and  several 
;  were  totally  destroyed.  On  the  fourth 
or  top  floor,  where  there  was  store! 
all  of  the  specially  prepared  music  rolls, 
the  damage  was  mainly  by  smoke,  ex- 
cept where  the  flames  had  gotten  into 
the   walls. 

The  second  floor  was  used  as  a  sort 
of  school  and  instruction  room,  the 
north  side  being  devoted  to  the  physi- 
cal department,  and  a  number  of  pieces 
of  apparatus  were  damaged. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but 

may    have    been    due    to    the    careless 

dropping  of  a  match  in  the  basement. 

I  The  loss  to  building  and  contents  will 

probably  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $15,000. 
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Pert  ins  Institution  Is 

ol 


Howe  Building  Damaged 
to  Extent  of  $20,000. 


Some  Valuable  Pianos  and 

Music  Destroyed. 
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Prompt  Work  Escorting  Inmates 
from  Burning  Structure. 


Bam  Near  by  Caught,  but 
Spread  There  Checked. 


"Big  fire  at  the  Perkirrs  Institution 
for  the  Blind."  This  was  the  startling 
information  that  travelled  through 
South  Boston  yesterday  afternoon 
shortly  before  6  o'clock,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  other  fire  in  that  dis- 
trict ever  created  more  excitement. 

All  sorts  of  terrible  things  were  pic- 
tured, the  word  blind  bringing  vividly  to 
the  minds  of  many  the  affliction  of  the 
inmates  and  the  great  detriment  it 
would  be  in  their  efforts  to  save  their 
lives  at  such  a  time. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  fire  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  but  few  of  the 
inmates  were  in  the  building  in  which 
the  fire  occurred.  The  few  who  were 
got  out  safely. 

It  was  at  5:40  o'clock  that  an  alarm 
was  sounded  from  box  151,  corner  of 
H  and  East  Fourth  streets.  As  this  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "Blind 
Asylum"  box,  the  firemen  hurried  to  the 
scene  and  were  soon  at  work. 

Although  the  fire  was  not  in  the  main 
building,  it  was  in  the  largest  of  the 
several  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  institution,  a  four-story  brick, 
structure  known  as  the  Howe  building, 
being  named,  for  Dr.  Howe,  and  used 
for  school  and  music  rooms,  with  a 
Sloyd  department  in  the  basement. 

Miss  McNabb,  a  teacher  in  the  build- 
ing, was  the  first  to  discover  the  blaze, 
which  she  located  in  a  closet  in  the 
basement,  under  the  stairs.  She  imme- 
diately notified  Engineer  Carroll,  who 
was  in  the  workshop,  and  he  hastened 
over.  The  fire,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, was  insignificant  when  he  saw  it. 
Seizing  a  bucket  of  water,  he  threw  it 
upon  it.  Then,  thinking  that  there 
might  be  some  one  in  the  building,  he 
hastened  upstairs,  telling  his  fireman  to 
pullin  an  alarm. 

On  getting  up  stairs  he  went  through 
the  building.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
on  the  first  floor  and  he  eot  them  out 
■without  difficulty.  He  then  ascended  to 
the  next  floor  and  found  two  more 
whom  he  assisted  in  getting  out.  A 
further  search  failed  to  reveal  any 
other  inmates  and  he  descended  again. 

His  bucket  of  water  had  failed  to 
make  any  impressien  on  the  fire  and  it 
was  not  only  blazing  in  the  basement, 
but  had  worked  itself  up  through  the 
partition  walls  and  was  rapidly  reach- 
ing up  to  the  roof.  As  it  went  up  it 
spread  out  on  the  floors  and  in  a  short 
time  the  stairways  were  a  mass  of 
flame  and  flames  were  pouring  from 
several  of  the  windows". 

Owing  to  a  small  opening  which  had 
been  left  between  two  walls,  one  en- 
closing the  staircase  and  the  other  the 
hallwavs,  a  vent  was  formed  reaching 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  this,  it  is  olaimed,  gave 
the  fire  an  opportunity  to  make  great 
headway  in  a  short  time. 

It  not  only  gave  the  fire  access  to  the 
floors  above,  but  was  fanned  into  a  ter- 
rific blaze  by  the  draught  that  swept  uo 
through  the  opening,  and,  as  it  reached 
up  higher  and  higher,  it  found  its  way 
into  the  walls  and  beneath  the  flooring, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  just  how 
far  it  had  progressed. 

When  the  firemen  arrived  on  the  scene, 
thev  found  they  had  a  good  sized  fire  to 
contend  with,  and,  as  there  were  several 
wooden  buildings,  two  dormitories  and  a 
BChoolhouse,  belonging  to  the  institution, 
cast  and  south,  a  stable  on  the  west  a 
three-flat  house  at  the  southwest  and  a 
frame  dwelling,  at  the  northwest,  they 
viipw  if  the  fire  was  not  kept  within 
bounds  it  would  be  a  serious  one. 


in   short    order    several    ladders    were 

|  put   up   on   the  east  and   west   sides   of 

the  burning  structure,  and  soon  several 

good    streams    were    poured    upon    the 

flames. 

Though    the   firemen    worked    quickly 

;  and  with  .good  effect,  their  efforts  could 

not  prevent  the  flames  from  igniting  the 

stable  west  of  the   Howe   building.     As 

this  is  a  wooden  structure,  it  looked  for 

a    time   as   if  it  would   go,    but   several 

streams  were  directed  upon  it,   and  by 

1  hard  work  the  flames  were  beaten  back 

and    finally   extinguished,    thereby   pre* 

I  venting  other  wooden  buildings  in  close 

[  proximity  from  igniting. 

As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished 
every  available  stream  was  turned  on 
the  brick  structure,  the  men  ascending 
the  ladders  and  directing  streams  direct- 
ly upon  the  flames  that  poured  from 
the  windows  on  the  west  side. 

Although  at  many  times  completely 
enveloped  in  smoke,  they  stuck  to  their 
positions  with  a  determination  that 
showed  that  the  fire  would  be  of  short 
duration  if  pluck  and  tons  of  water 
would  count  for  anything. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  firemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  building  were  also 
putting  up  a  good  fight,  and  several 
streams  were  reaching  into  the  flames 
from  several  effective  points.  It  ap- 
peared for  a  time,  however,  that  as 
soon  as  the  water  subdued  the  flames 
in  one  place  they  broke  out  with  re- 
newed vigor  in  another,  and  the  firemen 
had  to  divert  their  attention  frequently 
to  the  new  sources  of  trouble. 

Finally,  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  be- 
gan to  tell,  and  gradually  the  flames 
that  had  been  pouring  from  the  west 
windows  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
and  the  fire  in  the  basement  and  first 
floor  began  to  diminish.  Soon  deep 
clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  indicated 
that  the  fire  was  about  conquered,  and 
eventually  it  was. 

During  all  the  excitement,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  who  has  charge  of  the  institution, 
had  been  watching  the  battle  of  fire  and 
water  from  several  points  about  the 
grounds.  He  was  seen  by  a  reporter  for 
The  Herald  and  stated  that  as  soon  as 
he  learned  of  the  fire  he  hurried  to 
the  dormitories  and  had  all  the  chil- 
dren and  inmates  brought  together. 
After  all  had  been  accounted  for,  his 
mind  was  at  ease. 

Pointing  to  the  several  buildings  of  the 
institution,  he  said:  "Better  that  these 
should  be  destroyed  than  one  human 
life  sacrificed." 

On  being  asked  what  he  figured  the 
damage,  Mr.  Anagnos  said  it  is  impose 
sible  to  tell,  as  just  how  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  building  are  destroyed  is 
unknown. 

The  third  floor  of  the  building  was 
used  for  musical  purposes.  There  are  16 
rooms  here,  and  in  two  of  these  there 
were  two  pianos,  and  in  12  others  there 
was  one  each,  while  in  another  room 
were  several  violins  and  a  quantity  of 
music  having  a  special  value,  as  it  was 
printed  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  having  a  raised  surface.  The  vio- 
lins and  several  of  the  pianos  were  only 
slightly  injured,  but  the  majority  of  the 
pianos  are  entirely  useless. 

On  the  top  floor  were  shelves  in- 
numerable stacked  with  literature, 
printed  with  a  raised  surface  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  and  here  also  were 
stored  the  book  plates  from  which  the 
matter  had  been  printed.  Some  of 
these  will  be  spoiled,  but  the  greater 
part  escaped  injury,  as  did  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  printed  matter. 

On  the  two  floors  beneath,  desk  furni- 
ture and  similar  articles  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  The  building  itself 
is  badly  damaged.  From  a  conservative 
estimate,  the  total  loss  will  amount  to 
about  $20,000. 

A  part  of  the  Howe  building  was  con- 
structed in  1881,  and  another  section 
built  only  four  years  ago,  when  the 
Samuel  Eliot  cottage,  529  East  Broad- 
way, was  erected,  the  Howe  building 
being  directly  at  the  rear,  all  of  the 
plans  having  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Rear- 
don,  the  blind  architect  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  a  16-inch  brick  wall  was 
put  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  ana 
this  did  much  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
making  greater  progress  into  the  older 
section  of  the  structure. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Are,  Capt. 
Dawson,  Sergts.  Busby  and  O'Brien  of 
station  12  and  a  large  number  of  men 
aided  the  firemen  greatly  in  keeping  the 
crowds  back,  and  in  some  cases  aided 
the  firemen  with  their  ladders.  Both 
the  firemen  and  police  were  com- 
mended for  their  excellent  work. 


'    Ho  ;:pt 
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Helen!  Keller,    the  deaf   and   blind,  but 
no   longer  dumb,   student,   who  is  nc&  in 
her     freshman  year  at  Radcliffe  eclege, 
has    received    new    and    exceptional  hon- 
ors.      Miss  Keller,    in   the  middle  of   the 
term,    has   been  promoted   from   yhat    is 
known  at  the  college  as  English  Iwenty-  j 
two    class    to    English   twelve    cla.;s.    The  j 
promotion    is    a    remarkable    one,!  and   is 
made    only    on    recommendation    of    the 
professor    of   English    on   account   of   ex- 
traordinary   progress   in    studies.    In   the 
class    which    Miss    Keller    has    just    left 
are  about  forty)  students,  and  above  the 
work  of  all   these   that   of   the   deaf   and 
blind   girl   has   stood    pre-eminent.    There 
are   in    Radcliffe   few   students  who   have 
been  so  honored.      The  work  of  the  *»ass 
with  which  she  now  studies  is  advanced, 
and  has  only  a  small  number  of  students. 
The   course  Helen.   Keller   is   taking   this 
year    includes    history,    English,    French 
and  German.      In  every  study  she  is  said 
to  be  proficient.      As  a  linguist  and  critic 
she  has  shown  remarkable  talent. 


—Through  the  action  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan  has 
been  perfected  by  which  the  adult    hiiod 
those  over  19  vears,  may  receive  iustTTrc=- 
tioD  at  their  homes    in    reading,    writing 
anil  such  manual  occupation  as  they  may 
he   capable   of   undertaking,    and   which 
may  prove    a    solace    to   them    for  many 
weary  hours  which  must  otherwise    pass 
n    idleness      Competent   teachers   have 
Mjen  selected  to  furnish  all  the  assistance 
n  their    power    for    the    successful    per- 
ormauce  of  this  week.     Since  it  is  very 
lesirable  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of 


hose  who  raav  be  waiting  in  darkness 
or  the  intellectual  light  to  shine  upon 
hem  through  this  means,  it  is  earnestly 
,uped  that  all  those  to  whom  this  notice 
nav  come  will  co  operate  in  the  work  by 
sending  the  name  and  address  of  anv 
<uch  blind  person  to  John  Vars,  561 
Columbus  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Air  Domasnej  pf  Boston  had  postponed 
to  Monday  the  ad  vers,,  report  on  a  uionth- 
iy^ppropnalion  to  adult  blind  person^ 


Onto 


HELEN  KELLER. 


Helen      Keller,      the     wonderful      d^tf, 
dumb    and   blind    student,     now     in     ML 
freshman  year  at  Radcliffe,  has  received 
new  and  exceptional  honors. 

Miss  Keller,  in  the  middle  of  the  term, 
has  been  promoted  from  what  is  known 
at  the  college  as  English  22  class  to  Eng- 
lish 12  class.  The  promotion  is  a  remark- 
able one,  and  is  made  only  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  professor  of  English 
on  account  of  extraordinary  progress  in 
studies.  __ 

In  the  class  from  which  Miss  Keller 
has  just  been  advanced  are  about  40  stu- 
dents, and  above  the  work  of  all  these, 
that  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  has 
stood  pre-eminent. 

Few  are  there  in  Radcliffe  who  have 
had  the  honor  given  to  Miss  Keller.  The 
work  of  the  class  with  which  she  now 
studies  is  extremely  advanced,  and  a 
limited  number  take  up  the  work. 

Instructor  Copeland  characterizes  the 
work  of  his  blind  pupil  as  showing  a 
wondSerful  mental  equipment,  and  as  far 
in  advance  of  any  ever  accomplished   uy 


the  clas^  which  she  has  just  left 
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The 

Blind 

Poet 


An 

Interesting 

Reminiscence 

Of 

Clarence 

Hawkes 

[By  A.  E.  Bartlett,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  Author  of  "Fireside 
Sketches    of    New    England."] 
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As   anything    regarding    "The      Blind 
Poet  of  New   England"    cannot   fail   to 
deeply  interest  all  the  numerous  leaders 
of  his  books  and  poems.    I  seem  to  feel 
it  a  sort  of   duty   to   the   man   him   to 
write  briefly  bow   I   first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance,     chough     by     letter     only. 
Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  by  mere 
chance,  picked  up  some  Eastern  news- 
i-    or    magazine,    and    my    eyes    fell 
upon  this  poem  of  his:     "In  the  Woods." 
Now  as  I -am  a  great  lover  of  the   sol- 
emn stillness  of  the  woods  myself,  I  was 
on  to     read  it     through,     and  was 
struck  by  its  merit  and  peculiar  beauty. 
as   signed   "Clarence    Hawkes." 
I    was    so    impressed    with    it   that     I 
wrote    the    publisher    of    the    paper    or 
izine  for  his  address.    They  sent  it 
I    wrote    him,    complimenting    him 
and  advising  him  to  keep  on.      This  led 
letter  from  him,   giving  me  some- 
thing of  his   history  and,  to   my  great 
sorrow  I  learned  that  he  was  blind.  I  be- 
and  more  interested  in  him, 
partly  perhaps  on   this  account,   and  it 
led  up     a     very    interesting     corre- 
lence  between  us,    which  has  been 
kept   up  ever  since.       He  continued   to 
send  me  more  of  his  poems  for  me  to 
criticize  and  advise  him  on.      I  recom- 
led   him     to     take   the     title   "The 
Blind    Poet    of    New    England."        Also 
mmended  him  to  persevere  and  en- 
aged  him — as  I  could  not  well  help 
doing — after  I   had  discovered   what     a 
loving   and   bright   soul   he   had   within, 
though    shrouded    in    gloom    and    dark- 
His  career  seems  marvelous.     As 
he   was   not   born    blind,    but   was    ren- 
dered   so    by   accident    when   a   boy,    of 
course  the  memories  of  the  past  and  of 
the    beauties     of!  Nature,      and    of    the 
green  fields,  and  the  scenes  of  hi,s  boy- 
tig  of  the  brooks 
still  linger,    and  ag,   light   up   the 

darkened    chambers   of  his   soul   with  a 
softening,  pensive  and  touching  beauty 
that  shines  forth  in  all  his  writing. 
I   was  glad  to  learn  thai:  iiis  boyhood 
the    same    town,    Curn- 
mington,    Mass.,    where    my    own    boy- 
hood   days     svere    passed    so    long    ago. 
The  mere  chance  glance  of  my  eye  up- 
on his  "In  the  Woods"  had  brought  us 
together.     As    an     acknowldgeoient    o.f 
60<me  services  he  magnified  and  thought 
1  rendered  him,  he  adopted  me  and 


»me  a 


called  me  his  "Literary  Godfather," 
and  I  have  always  had  the  proud  feel- 
ing of  a  sponsor  for  him. 

As  I  was  in  Boston.  Springfield,  Hol- 
yoke,    Novtha.mpton,   where  my   father, 
Julius    Bartlett    was   born   in   1777,   and 
at    Hartl-y.    two   years   ago,     revisiting 
many  scenes  of  my  boyhood— a  cousin 
o:'   mine,   Mrs.   Lottie   Porter,   living  in 
South    Hudley,    drove    me    in    her   car- 
riage 'to  visit  Clarence  Hawkes  at  Had- 
ley.     Driving  to    his   house  along     the 
wide  and    beautiful  elm  shaded  street, 
we    came    to    his    house.     I   knocked   or 
rang   the    bett.     When   he   came  to   the 
door,    of   course   1   know    him,    though  I 
had    never    seen    him,    neither    had    he 
me— being   blind— and    'tis   sad  to 
think    he    never    will,    I    fear,    till    both 
shall  reach  that  blest  abode  where  we 
shall  see  ae  we  are  seen.    Said  I:    "Is 
this   Carence  Hawkes?" 
"Yes,   sir,"   said   he. 
"You  don't  know  me?"  said  I. 
"No,    1   don't,   sir,"   said   he. 
"Y\  Iho  is  your  "Literary  Godfather?" 
said  I. 

b,  Mr.  Bartlett!  I'm  so  glad  you've 
come!"    said    he. 

I  introduced  my  cousin  amd  he  cor- 
dially invOc-cd  us  in  and  introduced  us 
to  his  mo'ther,  a  most  estimable  and 
intelligent  lady,  who  has  since  gone  to 
the  great  Unknown- his  sister  had 
gone  a.lso  somie  years  before.  They 
were  a  great  los*?  to  him,  they  were 
eyes  to  him.  A  mother's  land  a  sister's 
eyes  cam  see  all  things  for  the  loved.  I 
was  rejoiced  'to  learn  when  he  found 
another  one  to  love  him— and  as  a  de- 
voted wife  can  guide  him  in  the  light 
and  cheer  and  comfuit  him — and  lead 
him  as  a  "Kindlj-  Light"  along  the 
darkened   way. 

After    spending    a    couple      of     most 
pleasantf   hours  we  took     an     affecting 
leave  of  them,  but  we  i=hall  never  for- 
|  get  our  visit.    Among  the  books  he  has 
&4  -that    are    worthy    of    sp 
mention  are  "Pebbles  and  Shells."  "Old 
gland,"   and  his   "Song  for  Co- 
lumbia's Heroes,"    which   I  notice  is  in 
■end  edition  and  published  by  the 
nd   Publishing  company     of 
Springfield,    which,    like    all   his     other 
books,    is    beautifully    Illustrated     from 
photos  by  Be  Losser  and  other  eminent 
artists. 


The  new  honors  won  by  Mas  Helen 

Kellar    the  deaf  and  blind  student  of 

Radclifie    college,    afford      additional. 

proof  o    the  wonderful  adaptability  of  I 

he  human  faculties.    And  those  who 

efuse  to  accept  the  theory  of  evolution 
may  find  something  in  this  case  to 
make  them  pause  and  think. 
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The 


Tine  to   Her  Sex. 

wonder  excited  by  the  achieve- 
wnnan.  .._       •-— - 


m &as.; 


Pate '_ 

^  Everybody  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  after 

reading   the   account .  ot   the   Are 

!  Ki/enoulhVSaki  anyone  draw  his 
breath  quickly.  •— 
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"VALUABLE    PLATES    LOST.N^ 

How  the  Insurance  is  Placed   on  the 
Howe  Building. 

The  principal  loss  occasioned  by  the 
fire  in  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  'ast  evening  will  fall  upon  the  Howe 
building  and  its  contents,  particularly 
unon  the  valuable  plates  from  which 
were  printed  the  literature  with  raised 
surfaces  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  *or- 
tunatelv  many  of  the  plates  were  saved, 
but  owing  to  the  valuable  nature  of  this 
•work  their  cost  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  adjustment. 

Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
will  not  exceed  $20,000.  The  insurance  ta 
as  follows,   placed  by  Cyrus  Brewer  & 

COi?Howe  building-Sun  fire  insurance 
compan™  London/  Eng,  $4000;  Phoenix 
m™  insurance  company,  London,  Eng, 
sawn-  Sorinaficld  fire  and  marine  insur- 
ance' company,  Massachusetts.  $7500;  to- 

1  On*  contents  -  Providence-Washington 
insurance  company,  Rhode  Island.  |16,- 
000  National  insurance  company,  Con- 
rw»,'ticut  K5000;  German-American  insur- 
ance  company,    New    Vork.   $1200;    total. 

?2!'™?cific  insurance  on  book  plates- 
Commercial  Union,  London  Eng,  $4000; 
t  ivei-Dool  &  London  &  Giobe  insurance 
Company  Liverpool,  Eng,  $4000;  Hart- 
ford-fire  insurance  company.  Connecti- 
cut.$4000;  total.  $12,000. 

' 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE  FIRE. 

Fire,  ..UWOJ-&  &«'«? 

a  gas  jet.   ma  so n      »  ^         building  at  the 
north  action  of  tne^  q£   the   Pel.kins 

west   end  of   the   P^  g     Bojjton   ^ 

Institute   for   the   en      lnjured 
evening.,    No   °"  noticed    at   5:40,    an     hour 
The     tire  .w.a,s    "°Were  nearly  all  at  din- 
when  the  children  were  ^  ^^ 

neY-,«T^°hnt    levcame  down  a  back  stair- 
huUding;  hut  tl.ey  c  danger. 

way   and  escaped   w  thc  es 

I-t  was  an   hour   o  anfl  smoke  naVe 

under  conuol    and  ^  damaBe    as    the 

Probably  done  "  w™s  divided  by  a  16-inch 
fire  me  touildhw  *a  ided  wUh  fire-proof 
brick  nr«»  **"  an2or,  s0  that  the  damage 
^renUreiyCconfin0ed  to  the  section  where 
tU0  fire  started.  {  the  instUution, 

|2U-hcnmmates  of  the  institution. 
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SCENE^OF^LAST  NIGHT'S  FIRE 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

Where  oresene-p  of  min* 
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ELIZABETH  ROBID. 

BY  A.   W.   BRUNSON. 

X  HE  world  has  time  and 
again  heard  of  Laura  Brid- 
geman  and  Helen  Keller,  the 
deafblind  mutes whohavemade 
such  rapid  strides  to  the  front 
in  the  educational  line. 

Now  comes  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robin,  who  is  afflicted  in  a 
similar  wav  but  in  spite  of  this 
is  astonishing  the  world. 

Elizabeth's  birthplace  is  Texas 
and  she  is  seventeen  years  old. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
through    illness,    she   was  de- 
prived of  the  senses   of  sight, 
hearing  and   speech.     In    1890 
she  was  sent  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten department  for  the  blind  at 
Perkins    where    her  education 
was  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship  of  Mr.   Anagnos,  the  di- 
rector of  the  school,  and  during 
her  first  year's  stay  at  the  insti- 


tution, she  acquired  a  vocabu- 
lary of  four  hundred  words  and 
was  able  to  understand  almost 
any  question  or  remark  address- 
ed to  her.  Her  education  is 
broad,  rational  and  free  from 
obsolete  methods  and  process 
of  crammage.  The  chief  aim 
as  practiced  at  this  institution  in 
the  training  of  Elizabeth,  as  well 
as  others  afflicted  in  a  similar 
way,  is  to  develop  them  phy- 
sically, intellectually,  and  moral- 
ly, and  to  foster  in  them  the 
habit  of  observation  and  the 
power  to  perceive  and  reason, 
to  learn  and  to  know,  to  do 
and  to  be. 

The  likeness  of  Elizabeth,  as 
shown  in  this  number,  shows 
her  to  be  an  exceedingly  bright, 
clever  girl  and  in  the  course  of 
time  she  may  outrival  Helen 
Keller.  She  is  now  at  the 
Boston  school  and  of  course  the 
world  will  likeiy  hear  more  of 
her. 


Helpless    Blind   Children  In 
Burning:  Building. 


l?pociaI  to  The  Now?.) 
Boston,  Feb.  H:     ri  lie   Uowe  building, 
»nc  of  the  bullying  structure's  of  the.  P    - 
institution   for  the   Blind  on   East 
Broadway,  Noiuh  Bostoii.  was  much  dam- 
aged by  Are  early  last  evening.    The  "in- 
terior was  burned  in  parts  of  four  flo 
and   will)  contents  will  make  the 
institnl  ion  quite  heavy. 
The  fire   was  dispovereii   at  .".-10.  Mi 
McMahOn,  one  of  the  teachers,  was  pass- 
ing through  the  basement  when  she  dis- 
im  s  coming  fi  om  a  elose.t. 
There  were  only  about  twenty  of  the 
blind  pupils  in  this  building  at  ihe  time. 
Through  the  courage  Of  .Miss  McMnhon 
and   other   teachers   and  Engineer   John 
iCarroll,  they  were  taken  out  quietly  and 
Vilhout  making  much  disturbance, 
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INSURERS  AND  THE  INSURED. 


Blind     Asylum      Insurance— Two      Mill 

Mutual  Elections — The  Largest 

Life  Policy. 


Tho  Insurance  on  the  property  dam- 
aged by  the  Are  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Monday-fright.  Is  as 
follows,  placed  through  Cyrus  Brewer 
&  Co. : 

Oil  building— Springfield,  $7500;  Phoenix 
of  London,  $6000;  Sun,  $4000.  On  contents 
—Blanket  policies  covering  the  whole 
Institution:  Providence- Washington,  $16.- 
000;  National  of  Connecticut,  $5000;  Ger- 
man American,  $1200.  On  plates— Com- 
mercial Union,  Liverpool,  London  & 
Globe  and  Hartford,   $4CC0  each. 
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ny  loss  which  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tion   for   the   Blind   has   sustained 
list  perforce  arouse  instantly  the 
generous  sympathy  of  the  citizens  of 
on. 


Date 


ARE   THE    SCHOOLS    SAFE? 


Bt  was  fortunate  in  many  ways  that 
the  fire  in  -the  school  building  of  the 
Peri'suwjjiujuiwstitute  was  discovered  he- 
fore  it  had  made  much  headway.  At 
the  last  examination  of  that  building 
the  exits  complied  with  the  present  laws 
for  such  buildings.  Still,  there  is  reason 
for  saying  that  a  school  building-  which 
complies  with  the  existing-  laws  is  not 
necessarily  safe  in  case  of  a  rapid- 
spread  of  fire  and  a  sudden  panic.  The 
fire  laws  are  things  of  comparatively 
recent  institution,  and  those  laws  are 
not  yet  as  strict  as  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  another  generation. 

Some  years  ago  a  mayor  of  Boston 
started  an  inquiry  Into  the  question  of 
the  safety  of  Boston  public  school  build- 
ings. He  asked  in  what  schools,  an  the 
event  of  a  rapid  spread  of  fire  and  a 
general  fright  among  the  pupils,  the 
conditions  were  such  as  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  pupils.  The  official  who 
made  the  (investigation  reported  that 
in  not  one  school,  at  that  time,  were  the 
corruptions  of  fire  exit  entirely  satisfac- 
toryNniTjie  matter  was  promptly, 
ud  and 
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THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    14,    1901 

THE  BM1VD  LAWYER'S  STORY 

Pathetic    Scene   Before   the   Committee   l 
on    Education    Today 
"I    should   like    to    have    my   sight   back; 
perhaps    every    blind    man    would;     but    in 
spite  of  my  blindness  I  want  to  be  as  use- 
ful a  man  as  I  can.'      At  this  point,   Wil- 
liam A.   Perry,   a  lawyer  of  New  Bedford, 
i  graduated  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the    Blind,    graduated    at    the   head   of    his 
class   in  Amherst   College,    and  also   grad- 
uated with  a  cum  laude  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  broke  down,  his  lip  trembled, 
and    the    tears    came   in    the    eyes    of    his 
auditors. 

The  Committee  on  Education  was  fhear- 
;  ing  the  petition  of  J.   Newton  Breed,   that 


the  limit  of  age  at  which  a  person  may  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  be  annulled,  and  that 
any  blind  resident  of  Massachusetts  with 
mental  and  physical  ability  to  receive  In- 
struction be  entitled  to  it.  Mr.  Breed,  an 
aged  man  with  a  flowing  white  beard, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  so  did  Frank 
E.  Cleveland,  formerly  a  district  attorney 
in  Connecticut,  and  secretary  of  the  Hart- 
ford Asylum  for  the  Blind,  the  latter  urg- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  break  in  on 
the  notion  of  blind  people  that  they  are 
helpless. 

Then  Mr.  Perry  took  the  stand  and  spoke 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  edification  of 
his  audience.  He  remarked  that  a  blind 
man  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all, 
nor  such  a  useless  person  as  some  people  i 

think.  „.  ' 

"Shut  your  eyes,"  said  he,  "and  you  will 
find  that  you  will  enjoy  your  dinner  or  the 
theatre  or  a  great  many  other  things,  just 
as  much  as  you  would  if  they  were  open. 
That  is  the  way  with  the  blind  man.  When 
I  was  in  the  Perkins  Institution  old  ladies 
used  to  come  in  and  sky:  'There  is  one  thing 
—they  are   sure   of  heaven,     anyway.'       If 

!  they  could  have  seen  some  of  the  things 
we  did  perhaps   they  would  not  have  been 

I  so  certain." 

Then  Mr.  Perry  broke  down,  and  apolo- 
gized later  for  his  weakness  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  uftusual  for  him  to  be  in  a  place 
with  so  many  of  his  own  class.  He  then 
went  on  to  sketch  his  career,  and  told  the 
committee    that  the   problem   for  the  blind 

!  man  simply  was  to  find  out  what  he  could 
do,  and  then  go  ahead  and  carry  out  the 
idea.  He  remarked  that  he  was  a  memlber 
of  the  City  Government  of  New  Bedford, 
serving  his  second  year.  He  added  that  he 
had  some  trouble  over  his  reflection  be- 
cause last  year  he  "bucked"  the  mayor. 
"New  Bedford  is  a  tough  old  place,  you 
know,"  said  he;  "you  know  something 
about  the  bridge  and  other  matters." 

Michael  Anagnos,  for  the  management 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  toe  unwise  in 
any  Institution  to  put  adults  and  children 
together. 

From '"'"' 

Boston  ,Massi£,vo 


nUfTei'TV  ix-Ueved  the  commit  toe  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated  the  handicap 
under  which  the  adult  blind  labored.  He 
believed  generally  with  Mr  Breed's 
proposition.  But  he  would  oppose  it  if 
the  proposition  to  annul  the  age  limit 
was  to  be  literally  carried  out.  He 
would  protest  with  all  his  force  against 
the  mingling  of  the  adult  blind  with  the 
blind  children.  He  was  not  in  favor  of 
any  scheme  which  would  permit  the 
adult  to  remain  in  any  institution. 

The  committee  then  heard  Supt  Anag- 
nos of  the  Perkins  institution.  He  was 
against  the  proposed  mingling  of  adults 
with  children.  "Pass  this  bill  and  annul 
the  age  limit,  and  you  will  witness  the 
end  of  the  school,"  he  said  with  empha- 
sis. "The  experiment  has  been  tried 
time  and  again." 

The  committee  took  the  matter  under 
advisement. 

i/n " 
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Petition  to  Annul  the  Age  Limit  at  Wh    h 
a  Person  May  Enter  Institutions  for  ( 

the  Blind. 
There  was  quite  a  delegation  of  blind 
men  before  the  legislative  committee  on 
education  this  morning  atraeted  by  the 
announced  hearing  on  a  proportion  rela- 
tive to  the  adult  blind.  The  petition 
before  the  committee  came  from  J.  New- 
ton Breed  and  called  for  the  passage  of 
an  act  to  annul  the  age  limit  at  which 
a  person  may  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind. 
Under  the  present  system  only  children 
are  admitted  to  the  Perkins  and  Massa- 
chusetts institutions.  Mr  Breed  had  in- 
troduced his  petition  in  the  Interests  of 
adults  deprived  of  sight.  K*i— «, 

There  were  present  many  sightless 
men.  some  of  whom  had  received  and 
showed  the  benefits  of  training  in  the 
Perkins  institution.  . 

Mr  Breed,  himself  with  sight,  an  aged 
man    opened  the  hearing  and  concisely 
explained    his   proposition    to   the    com- 
mittee   urging  the  needs  of  those  blind 
men  and  women  who  are  past  the  age 
for  admission  to  the  Perkins  institution.. 
Frank   E.    Cleveland,   secretary   of   the 
blind   asylum   at   Hartford,    and    who  is 
sightless     was   then   heard  by  the  com- 
mittee in  general  support.  AAr.^a 
Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  addP ess- 
es of  the  dav  was  made  by  William  B. 
Perrv     a    young    oracticing    lawyer    ot 
New    Bedford,    whose    career    has    been 
remarkable  in  view  of  his  lack  of  sight. 
At  the  outset  the  young  man  lost  con- 
trol  of   his    feelings,    and    emotion   held 
I  him    as  well  as  his  auditors,   as  he  re- 
marked   that    he    would    like    to    have 
!  gSttit  co.uM  see.    He  told   the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  been  educated  first, 
?t    the    Perkins    institution,    late»,    had 
fitted  for  college,  went  to  Amherst  and 
graduated  there  at  the  head  of  his  plass, 
tutored  for  a  year;  then   went  to  Har- 
vard  law   school   and  graduated   within 
♦hi  fl-«t  15  in  a  large  class.    He  is  now 
a    member    of    the    city    government   of 
x-ew   Bedford   and   has  a  good  Practice 
at  Taw     He    therefore    felt   qualified    to 
speak  for  the  blind  man  and  his  possi- 
bilities.          .    . 


tHE  BLIND 

Reading  for  the  Blind 
at  State  House. 
W. A.  Perry  Moves  His 
Hearers. 

■■I  should  l*e  '»  '•^^oS'bu"'" 
JgetXa  a  man  as  I  can 

ESS  ££.*&  "^rh^«noVhe! 

School   for   the   BUnd   De  a     Massach„. 
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""SKSt  yotfrVvS" •  said  he,  "and  you 
wUlhnndythat  you  will  enjoy jour  din- 
ner or  the  theatre  or  a  great ^  lf 

^ySweJrUeStopaeSn.mThhatai^  £.  way  wlb 
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'There    is   one    thing    tney  have 

heaVenomaeno7ahe  things  we  Si  perhaps 
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Then  Mr.  Perry  broke  down  and  apoio 
^eli^atf?t  whas  uWneuaskualSSfor0nimthto 
f/rnipTace^wTmso  many  of  his  own 

C,aHSeS-hten  went  on  to  sket <* ^  his  career 
and  told  the  committee  that  t ne  p 
for  the  blind  man  simply  ^antonnahead 
what  he   could   do,    and   men   B" 
and  carry  out  the s  ioea.  member 

He  remarked  that  'he  was  a  d 

tics-       a  a  a   tw   he   had   some  trouble 
he  ••licked''  the  maym.        Je»         ..    he 

of    the    Perkins    institution    opp     ^  un_ 
Wndc4u^en  together. 


BLIND    MEN    NOT    USELESS.  ^| 



Pathetic  Hearing  Before  the  Legislative 

Committee  on  Education. 

"I  should  like  4o  have  my  sight  back. 
Perhaps  every  blind  man  would.  But  in 
suite  of  my  blindness  I  want  to  be  as 
useful  a  man  as  I  can."  Having  said 
this,  William  A.  Perry,  a  lawyer  of  New 
Bedford,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  the 
head  of  his  class  from  Amherst  College, 
and  also  with  a  cum  laude  from  the 
Harvard  law  school,  broke  down;  his 
lip3  trembled,  and  tears  came  in  the 
eyes  of  his  auditors. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the 
Legislature  was  hearing  the  petition  of 
J.  Newton  Breed  that  the  limit  of  age 
at  which  a  person  may  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  blind  be  annulled,  aijd  that  any 
blind  resident  of  Massachusetts  with 
mental  and  physical  ability  to  receive 
instruction  shall  be  entitled  to  it.  Mr. 
Breed,  an  aged  man  with  a  flowing 
white  beard,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  so  did  Frank  E.  Cleveland,  formerly 
a  district  attorney  in  Connecticut,  and 
secretary  of  the  Hartford  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  the  latter  urging  that  it  was 
necessary  to  break  in  on  the  notion  of 
blind  people  that  they  are  helpless. 

Then  Mr.  Perry  took  the  stand,  and 
talked  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great 
edification  of  his  audience.  He  re- 
marked that  a  blind  man  is  not  so  bad 
a  fellow  after  all,  nor  so  useless  a  per- 
son as  some  people  think. 

"Shut  your  eyes,"  said  he,  "and  you 
will  find  that  you  enjoy  your  dinner  or 
the  theatre  or  a  great  many  things  just 
as  much  as  you  would  if  they  were 
open.  That  is  the  way  with  the  blind 
man.  When  I  was  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution old  ladies  used  to  come  in  and 
say:  There  is  one  thing — they  are  sure 
of  heaven,  anyway.'  If  they  could  have 
seen  some  of  the  things  we  did.  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  been  so  certain." 

Then  Mr.  Perry  faltered  and  apolo- 
gized later  for  his  weakness  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unusual  for  him  to 
be  in  a  place  with  so  many  of  his  own 
class.  He  then  went  on  to  sketch  his 
career,  and  told  the  committee  that  the 
problem  for  the  blind  man  was  simply 
to  find  out.  what  he  could  do,  and  then 
to  go  ahead  and  carry  out  the  idea.  He 
remarked  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  government  of  New  Bedford,  serv- 
ing his  second  year. 

Michael  Anagnos,  for  the  management 
of  the  Perkins'  Institution,  opposed  the 
bill,    on    the    ground    that    it    would    be 
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The  pupils  of  the  PerkiDS  Institution  for  tb  e 
Blind  are  throwing  themselves  enthusiastic- 
ally into  preparations  for  tbe  customary  en- 
tertainments to  be  given  on  Washington's 
Birthday  for  the  sake  of  that  most  beneficent 
enterprise,  the  Kindergarden  for  the  Blind. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  sirls  will  give  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  a  play  which  will  furnish 
amusement  alike  to  young  and  old,  and  at 
three  o'clock  the  boys  will  present  the  classi- 
cal play  of  Dido.  Tommy  Stringer  will  be 
present  and  will  have  his  part  in  the  enter- 
tainment. Excellent  music  and  interesting 
gymnastic  exercises  will  add  tj  the  attract- 
ons  ofeach  performmce  . 

B©stcm-rMass.,  .E.m.G]£k  e 
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Tommy   Stringer  "Will  Take  Part 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  are  throwing  themselves  enthusi- 
astically into  preparations  for  the  cus- 
tomary entertainments  to  be  given  on 
Washington's  Birthday  for  the  sake  of  that 
most  beneficent  enterprise,  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
girls  will  give  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  a 
play  which  cannot  fail  to  furnish  amuse- 
ment alike  to  young  and  old,  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  boys  will  present  the  classical 
play  of  Dido.  Excellent  music  and  Interest- 
ing gymnastic  exercises  will  be  pleasing 
featues  of  each  performance,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Tommy  Stringer  among  the  young- 
actors  will  be  an  added  attraction. 


Entertainments  by  Blind  Pupils.  \ 

Attractive  programs  are  offered  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  for  their""anrftral  entertainments 
Washington's  birthday.  The  perform- 
ance of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  by  the 
girls  at  11  o'clock  will  be  greatlv  en- 
joyed by  all  who  relish  a  bit  of  fun 
and  the  presentation  of  "Dido"  bv  the 
boys  at  3  o'clock  will  prove  no  less  in- 
teresting Music  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises will  be  pleasing  features  of  the 
occasion,  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  be 
among  the  young  actors.  The  proceeds 
will  torm  the  contribution  of  these  pu- 
p  Is  toward  the  admirable  work  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind 
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-he  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  are  throw- 
,nS^   enthusiastically  .into  ^atio-   £r   U       cus 


>n  o'clock  the  girls  will  give     Alice 
ich  will  furnish  amusement  ; 
>e  o'clock  the  boys  will  pres 
;ommy  Stringer  will  be  pres< 
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siastically  into   preparations  for   the   cus-  Iltinc  evmnastic   exercises  will  add  to  the 
ternary    entertainments     to    be    given    on    „ erformance 
Washington's  birthday  for  the  sake  of  that    Pertormana 
most    beneficent    enterprise,    the    Kinder- 
garten  for   the  Blind.     At  eleven  o'clock 
the  girls  will  give  Alice  in  Wonderland,  a 
play  which  will  furnish  amusement  alike 
to  young  and  old  ;  and  at  three  o'clock  the 
boys  will  present  the  classical  play  of  Dido. 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  present  and  will 
have  his  part  in  the   entertainment.     Ex- 
cellent   music   and    interesting   gymnastic 
exercises  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  each 
performance. 


attractions  of  each 
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KINDERGARTEN _FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  benevolent  charity  of  the  Kinder- 
earten  for  the  Blind  is  earned  on  so 
fv  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  ita 
many  good  friends  and  helpers.    Among 
it     is     the     pride     of 


of     the     pu- 
tflTo t  tteVeriin.'ln»UtuU<>»   for  the 


reauze  '""'-^VfiVRchool  is.    So  for  this 
year  the  girls  ')"Jlkveand  at  3  o'clock 
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Interesting  Exercises  by  Blind  Pupils. 

Attractive  programmes  are  offered  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
their  annual  entertainments  on  Washington's 
birthday.  The  performance  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" by  the  girls  at  11  o'clock,  will  be  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  who  relish  a  bit  of  fun, 
and  the  presentation  of  Dido  by  the  boys  at  3 
o'clock,  will  prove  no  less  interesting.  Music 
and  gymnastic  exercises  will  bepleasiDg  features 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  presence  of  Tommy 
Stringer  will  add  greatly  to  the  general  interest. 
The  proceeds  will  form  the  c  mtribution  of  these 
pupils. toward  the  admirable  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind. 
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ADULT  BLIND  —  EDUCATION.  [Jan- 1901. J 


No.  317. 


HOUSE  — No.  317. 
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rRni  .     A      _.       .  T  w    .     n     , .     .    .,     .    . .    7  or  rent  of  place  for  a  limited  period,  or  of  assist- 

IDiu  accompanying  the  petition  of  J.  Newton  Breed  for  further  legisla-  c  L 

tion  relative  to  the  adult  blind.   Education.    Jan.  25.]  8  ance  in  money  in  case  of  sickness  or  inability  to 

=  9  make  an  entire  success;    and  in  such  case  the 

10  municipality  where  such  person   has  his   or  her 

^OmmOnUJealtt)    Of   JflaSSadjUStttS.  ll  settlement  shall  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  or  ex- 

12  ceeding  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  person  in 

13  the  almshouse. 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  One. 


s  AN  ACT 

Relative  to  the  Education  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

JBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows : 

1  Section  1.    The  limit  of  age  at  which  a  person 

2  may   receive   the   benefits  of  the  Massachusetts 

3  school  for  the  blind  is  hereby  annulled,  and  any 

4  blind  person,  being  a  resident  of  Massachusetts, 

5  having  mental  and  physical  ability  to  receive  in- 

6  struction  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  it. 

1  Section  2.    ]S"o  applicant  shall  be  refused  such 

2  privileges  until  his  or  her  case  shall  have  been  in- 

3  vestigated  by  two  or  more  of  the  trustees  of  said 

4  institution  and  he  or  she  found  unfit  or  unworthy 

5  to  receive  it. 

1  Section  3.     The  governor  shall  appoint  two 

2  blind  persons  on  the  board  of  trustees,  one  of 

3  whom  shall  be  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  institu- 

4  tion  and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  who 

5  has  had  years  of  experience  at  earning  a  living  in 

6  some  of  the  branches  taught  there,  and  the  other 

7  shall   be  one   who  has  lost  sight  after  years  of 

8  maturity. 

1  Section  4.     Any  graduate  of  such  school  or 

2  any  blind  person  having  learned  a  trade  taught 

3  there  shall  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  a  partial  or 

4  entire  support  at  the  workshop  of  that  institution 

5  unless  otherwise  provided  for  as  in  the  following 

6  sections. 

1  Section  5.     Any  blind  person  having  learned 

2  a  trade  or  profession  as  aforesaid  may  be  assisted 

3  to  procure  a  situation  otherwise,  and  assistance 

4  given  to  those  with  business  capacity  to  warrant 

5  in  starting  in  business.     Such  assistance  may  be 
b'  in  furnishing  tools,  or  loans  of  tools  or  implements, 


1  Section  6.     The  income  of  all  funds,  together 

2  with  the  accumulations  of  the  same,  which  the 

3  donors  specified  should  or  might  be  used  for  the 

4  benefit  of  the  "  aged  indigent  blind,"  shall  be  paid 

5  in  pensions  to  those  of  the  blind  who  are  wholly 

6  incapacitated  from  earning  any  part  of  their  living 

7  and  have  no  property  of  their  own,  and  in  such 

8  case  the  municipality  where  such  person  has  his 

9  or  her  settlement  shall  contribute  a  sum  equal  to 

10  or  exceeding  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  person 

11  in  the  almshouse. 

1  Section  7.     All  bequests  to  the  Perkins  insti- 

2  tution  and  Massachusetts   school   for   the  blind, 

3  which  the  donor  or  donors  specified  to  be  in  aid 

4  of  a  home  for  the  aged  blind,  shall  be  so  used 

5  under  the  direction  of  proper  officers  of  the  state; 
(5  and  for  this  purpose  the  state  shall  appropriate  a 

7  sum  equal  to  the  amount  given  by  charity  for  the 

8  same  purpose. 

1  Section  8.     Books   or  pamphlets   in   a   type 

2  which  hard  fingers  can  feel,  similar  to  that   in- 

3  vented  by  Dr.  Moon  of  England,  but  containing 

4  no  sectarian  matter  and  embodying  the  principles 

5  of  a  republican   form  of  government   and   civil 

6  equality,  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  aged 

7  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of 

8  the  union. 

1  Section  9.     The  publication  of  a  weekly  news- 

2  paper  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  home  teaching 

3  lately  introduced  shall  make  a  demand  for  such  a 

4  publication  appear  that  in  a  few  years  such  publi- 

5  cation  may  become  self-sustaining  when  the  spread 

6  of  industrial  training  shall  have  made  the  blind 

7  people  of  the  state  more  able  than  now  to  sub- 

8  scribe  for  it. 
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'^HEN  I  visited  our    dear  old   Scdiool 
/->    this  Autumn,  at  the  time  of  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  the   new 
State  House — proud    day    for    the 
^  people    of    Arkansas — I    was  filled 

with  delight  by  the  improvements  there.  The 
conservatory  impressed  me  most,  it  being  added 
since  I  left  the  School.  Everything  seemed  pro- 
gressive under  the  truly  parental  supervision  of 
Dr.  Dye.  There  is  no  question  as  to  Dr.  Dye's 
ability  to  serve  in  the  position  of  trust  given  to 
him  by  our  worthy  state  officers.  Dr.  Dye  is  a 
progressive  man,  and  the  school  has  gone  forward 
under  his  administration  with  longer  strides 
toward  what  it  should  be,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  he 
presides  over  its  interests. 

Most  of  the  teachers  were  new,  Miss  Amanda 
Moore,  our  dearly  beloved  preceptress,  being  the 
oldest  in  service  there.  She  was  a  pupil  of  our 
school  and  on  graduating  she  was  given  the  po- 
sition of  Handicraft  Teacher  of  the  girls;  long 
and  well  has  she  served  in  this  vocation.  Not 
only  did  she  teach  us  to  knit,  crochet,  sew  and  to 
do  many  other  kinds  of  work,  but  she  was  and  is 
our  friend,  our  helper,  adviser  and  chief  counsel- 
lor. Every  one  refers  to  Miss  Amanda,  and  why 
not?  She  is  one  of  us;  she  understands  our  wants 
and  knows  our  needs,  and  I  seriously  doubt  if 
ever  her  place  can  be  perfectly  filled.  When  the 
Saviour  says,  "Thine  appointed  task  is  ended," 
she  will  not  fail  to  have  the  full  realization  of  the 
blessed  promise,  "There  remaineth  therefore  a 
rest  to  the  people  of  God. " 

While  I  was  with  Miss  Moore  we  spoke  of  the 
past — of  the  time  when  I  came,  a  little  girl  oE 
eight,  to  the  school.  It  was  very  small  then, 
there  being  only  thirty-two  pupils  enrolled.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Otis  Patten  was  Superintendent. 
How  well  I  remember  that  grand  old  man,  with 
his  noble  mind  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
advancement  and  education  of  the  Blind.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Blind. 
He    was    heart   and  soul  in  his  work;  and  just  as 


Washington  was  the  Father  of  our  Country,  so 
Mr.  Patten  was  the  Father  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind.  How  valiautly  he  worked 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  buildings!  In  those  days  we 
were  cramped  and  crowded  beyond  measure,  with 
no  convenience  whatever.  How  well  I  remember 
when  the  bill  was  passed  which  would  give  us 
our  desire!  AYhy,  it  was  a  perfect  red  letter  day! 
We  all  rejoiced  and  were  glad  with  our  noble  ben- 
efactor. 

It  was  early  springtime.  Hyacinths  and  vio- 
lets were  all  the  flowers  we  could  boast  of  in  our 
school  yard.  These  were  gathered,  and  fashioned 
into  an  exquisite  bouquet,  and  presented  as  our 
thank  offering  to  the  members  who  listened  so 
favorably  to  us,  and  granted  our  petition  for  more 
room  and  more  facilities  for  carrying  on  this 
grand  work  so  well  under  way. 

After  this  Mr.  Patten  determined  to  have  the 
gre  it  object  of  the  school  more  widely  known 
So,  taking  his  son  to  drive  for  him  (for  we  were 
to  travel  ia  a  light  spring  wagon),  we  started  oq 
a  trip  across  the  country.  I  say  "we"  because  I, 
a  little  girl  of  ten,  was  to  accompany  him.  I  was 
the  youngest  in  the  school  at  that  time,  and  had 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever. 
How  well  I  remember  those  days  of  convalescence. 
Every  morning  and  evening  Mr.  Patten  came  to 
me,  told  me  stories,  talked  to  me  and  brought  me 
nice  fruit  and  flowers.  No  father  or  mother  could 
have  been  kinder,  gentler,  more  thoughtful  or 
considerate.  (But  I  have  deviated).  Well,  we 
traveled  many  miles;  found  many  blind  children, 
and  convinced  the  parents  of  the  great  necessity 
of  sending  them  to  the  school.  And  from  that 
time  until  this,  the  school  has  continued  to  grow 
and  flourish,  and  now  the  enrollment  is  about  two 
hundred. 

Those  were  happy  days,  when  my  dear  old 
friend  conversed  with  me.  (I  used  to  forget  and 
call  him  papq,,  and  he  would  laugh    at  me.) 


As 


we  traveled  through  the  shady  woods  and  over  the 
rough  mountain  paths,  how  many  beautiful  les- 
sons I  learned — lessons  of  love  and  truth,  of  chris- 
tian duty.     He  inspired  me  to  work,  to  strive    to 


I 


measur.,  to  reflect  it,  and  ..   his  noble,   k.ndly   and  .<»,  tat»tb«i  joet  .o  t  gurel     it    is 

uprigllt' influence  will  b.  multiplied  as  the  yea.  go  ^^^^Z  brigUt  mindS  an.ong  t|,e 

on,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand.  „,.„4lf  „*  the  school  and  a  number  have  finished  the 

Just  here,  I  would  say,  that  every   one   who  has  pupds  of  the  school  ana  ^ 

,,„y   knowledge  of  the  school,  freely  admits  ,hat  i  u,  course  there  end  have  J^^^,  battle.fi(>kL 

.  grand  institution;  and  we  who  ere  educated  there,  en It ,. '  *"»*  »r  ">  down?    God,  whq 

h,fl„enoe-the  old  adage,  "True  ment  always   w  os        ^h t^nn    hte  .a  ^  ^  (he  bUnd  „hil. 

has   lost   its   savor)    decline  to  give  us  the  positions      ^Tr^^TrtAua?m     And   she   is  certainly 

Now,  with  the  premise  that  I  may  not  at  From     "— 

toCALiF0RmNE^4ssrrJsr-tTS^     ....^ 

= ^    that  when  a  girl  of    seven  years  has  been  .  -c 


that  when  a  girl  of    seven  years  has  been 

taught  enough  to  understand  that   a  lady 
bAlUB , _  ig  ^&         ^  faeF    hoae)    whQ  .s    tQ    have 

A  reply  to   our   speculation    last  wee*  .       to  do  with  her,  and  that  girl  is 

on  Helen    Keller's   s'gn-language   cotnes         io  awaiting    that  lady,    it  strikes 


Saturday,  Feb.  9,  1901. 


Date.. 


TEnlfirtilE  BUND 


on   neteu     j-wi.^i  ~    -  c  ~ 

promptly,  unexpectedly    and    not  as  a  re 
plv  at  all  to  our    inquiry,  but  in  reply  io 
a  remark  in  The   Jfeittor.     We   print  else- 
where a    letter    from    Mr.    W.     Wade     a 
gentleman  who  has    known    Miss    Keller 
for  many  years  and  is  in    position  to  tes- 
tify on  this  subject.     We   refer  our  read- 
ers to  his  letter   which  will  be  found  else- 
where on  this    page.     Next    week  we  may 
make  some  comment    on    the    points  sug- 
gested by  it- 
Helen  Keller  and  Signs. 
Editor  The  California  News: 

1  have  the  highest  possible   opinion    of 
The  Mentor,  and   what  it   says    generally 
-ooes:' with   me.     But    I    find    that   even 
The   Mentor,  may  get  wrong  shipped  when 
fit  comes  to  Helen  Keller.  Now  in  its  last, 
The   Mentor  says    (Pag*  71)    "considering 
also  that  the  most  succesaful  work  in  edu- 
cating a  real  deaf  mute  of  which   we   have 
any  record  (in    the   case    of    Miss    He.en 
Keller)   has   been    done   entirely    without) 
the  use  of  the  sign  language".     But,    the 
fact  is  that  Helen  had  been  very  consider- 
ably taught  by  signs  before  she  had    any 
other  sort  of  teaching.     Mrs.  KeUer  wrote 
me,  long  since,  that   Helen  had  elaborat- 
ed a  code  of  signs,  by  which  all  her  com- 
mon   wants  were  made  known  and  replies 
of  the  same  general  character  understood, 
long  before  Miss    Sullivan    saw    her.     (In 
view  of  Mrs    Keller's marked  intelligence 
.  it  is  probable  the  she  compiled  that  code, 
although  she  modestly  gives  the  credit  to 
Helen.)     And     how    complete   that    code 
"  was  is  shown  by  Helen  herself  in  the  best 
known  article  she  ever  wrote-' 'My  Story' 
in  The  Youth's  Companion-where  she  says, 
referring  to   Miss    Sullivan's   coming    to 
Tuscumbia,  "My   mother    had     made   me 
understand  in  a  dim  way  that  a  lady    was 
coming  who  would  have  something  to    do 
with    me.     I    was   standing  on  the   porch 
when  teacher  arrived.     I  had    been    wait- 
ing there  ever  since  my  mother  kissed  me 
and  went  to  the  station  to  meet  the  strange 
lady".     ("Always  Happy"  page  15). 


anxiously  awaiting    that  lady,    it  strikes 
me  that  for  a  deaf-blind  child,  it  is  pretty 
considerable    of  an    education.     Perhaps 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  may  shed  alight  on  my 
darkness  and  tell  me   how  long  it  usually 
takes  to  bring  a  seeing  deaf  child  of  seven 
up    to   that   point    of    comprehension    of 
communications?     I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  held  that  Helen's  mind    had  not    been 
developed  and  the  foundations  of    educa- 
tion laid,  when  she  could  understand  such 
involved  propositions  as  that  of  the  lady, 
her  coming,  her  going  to  have  much  to  do 
with    her,    that   she  was    coming   on   her 
mother's  return  from  the  station,  etc.,  etc., 
and  it  seems  to  me  that   Helen  was  rather 
an    educated    girl    before    her    education 

began. 

Of  course  I  am  not  discussing  the  value 
or  harm  of  signs;  I    don't  know  the    first 
thing  on  the  subject,  and    it  looks  to    me 
to  be  just  the  very    subject,   that  only  in- 
j   telligent  experience    is  of  any    value    on. 
But  I.  do  know  that    several  among    those 
who  are  opposed  to   signs  have  made   the 
same  citation  that  The  Mentor  has,    and  it 
is  high  time  that  the  exact  facts  be  known 
and  considered.     Now  if  you  signists  anu 
anti-signists  choose  to  take  up  the  facts- 1 
lay  before  you,  and  "distinguish  and  div- 
ide" you  are  welcome  to  do  so,  and  won't 
get  a  word  out  of  me  on  either    side,    but 
when  it  comes  to  drawing  inferences  from 
Helen,  I  have  a    fancy    for    seeing   to   it 
that  they  are  drawn  from  facts. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  Feb.  1st,  1901. 


John  Vars  Begins  Instruction  of  Three 
Persons  in  This  Locality 

Tnhn    vars,     who    was    here    as    re- 
john    vais'  _nd  wh0  has  charge 

ported  ^f^fj Action  for  the 
of  the  work  of  state  ««"-»"  here- 

adult  blind,  was  here  today,  and  here 
a£ter  will  come  every  week    for     tne 
purpose  of  giving  Instruction.     He  has 
at  present  three  ^al  case      and  ^ 
,,      instruction  once  a  wees.  iu  ^ 
the  instruction  v  taken  up  m 

Thp  oniy  case  thus  far  taisen   uy 
tne  oin>  camuel  Hillman  of 

tviict  pitv  is  that  of  bamm-i  x 

has  had  >»uch  access.  ^^ 

^s'Tart     t  t^tate,  and  maaes 

rnstrnct^in  "trades    .here     *-     - 

practicable.  ■' 


T22S 

> 


Da 




I"     Helen  Merrthedeafand^d^t^ 

freshman  year    at    Radclitte  S 

been     recently   prompted   m  the        B 
composition  class  on   a-i ^^   there 

Inordinary  progress      £«>  q. 

were40Students^W^dbimd 

all  these,  that  of.jmf.new>,..      „,. 
Kirl  has  stood  nre-ein.nent. 


_;:;:;: 


Instruction  for  the  Blind. 


We  beg  to  announce  that,  througl 
the  action  of  the  legislature  of  th« 
State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan  hat 
been  perfected  by  which  the  aduH 
blind  may  receive  instruction  at  theii 
homes  in  reading,  writing  and  such 
manual  occupation  as  they  may  be 
capable  of  undertaking,  and  whiefc 
may  prove  a  solace  to  them  foi 
many  weary  hours  which  must  other- 
wise pass  in  idleness,  Competent 
teachers  have  been  selected  to  furnish] 
all  the  assistance  in  their   power  for 

the  succesful  performance     of    this 
work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
must  be  waiting  in  darkness  for  the 
intellectual  light  to  shine  upon  them 
through  this  means,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  those  to  whom  this 
notice  may  come  will  co-operate  in 
the  work"  by  sending  the  name  and 
address  of  any  such  blind  person  to 
John  Vars,  561  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 

gcember  1,  1900. 

^ttHmtionB  is  free   and    is  for  all 
blind  people iuWS'N ylfeaWr'Uf  age. 

5, 


He  remarket!  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  city  government  of  New  Bedford, 
serving  his  second  year,  and  that  he 
took  his  chances  with  the  seeing,  not 
only  in  his  own  profession,  but  in  noil- 
tics. 

He  added  that  he  had  some  trouble 
over  his  re-election  because  last  year  he 
"licked"  the  Mayor.  "New  Bedford  is'  a 
tough  old  place,  you  know,"  he  said, 
"you  know  something  about  the  br:uge 
and  other  matter?.'' 

Michael  Anagnos,  for  the  management 
08.  the  Perkins  institution,  opposed  the 
bihVm  the  ground  that  it  would  be  m- 
wiseXin  any  institution  to  put  adults 
and  enydren  together. 


HS-HH! 


r^-Tne  committee  on  ways  aud   means  is 
having  its  usual  number  of  difficult  prob- 
lems to  settle.    A  recent  one  is  caused  by 
the    question    raised   by    Representative 
Lomasney  of  Boston,  as  to   whether  the 
Commonwealth  is  not  paying   more  than 
it  should  toward  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind    at    South    Boston.    It    is 
claimed  that  there  is  nothing  unfriendly 
in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lomasney,^-**** 
committee,  but  the  point  that  has  aroused 
attention  is  that  the  tuition  paid  by  other 
states  for  single  pupils  is  very  much  less 
in  proportion  than   the  $30,000  annually 
contributed  by    the  state    when    divided 
among  the  number  of  pupils  sent  to  the 
institution     by       the     Commonwealth. 
Doubtless   the  committee  may    be  con- 

juumd  by  the  friends  of  the  institution 
that  the  state's  money  is  helping  a  great 
many  more  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth than  those  directly  committed   to 

.  the  institution    through    the    governor's 

i  recomoiendation. 


From 





Date. 


Mattie  Fisk  and  Flora  Parcher-  ofT~ 
Waterbury,  who  are  blind  have  been 
designated  by  Governor  Stickney  as 
beneficiaries  to  be  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston. 

Boston,  J 

Date 

PcRKlNS  INS  HI  U  IE 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

"The'benenVcnt  charity  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  is  carried  on  sole- 
ly by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
many  good  friends  and  helpers.  Among 
these  It  is  the  pride  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
to  be  counted,  since  none  can  realize 
more  keenly  than  they  what  a  bless- 
ing -.he  little  school  is.  So,  for  this 
worthy  cause  they  make  enthusiastic 
preparations  for  entertainments  to  be 
given    on    Washington's    Birthday. 

This  year  the  girls  will  give  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  at  11  o'clock,  and  at  3 
o'clock  the  boys  will  present  "Dido." 
interesting  gymnastic  exercises  will 
follow  each  performance,  and  excellent 
music  will  be  interspersed.  The  pres- 
ence of  Tommy  Stringer  among  the 
Voung   actors    will   be  an   added   attrac- 


:ii^.£MLii...        :.a. 
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"  John  Vknl  a  blind  man  who  teaches  the 
Mind,  ar.fl  who  rwenUy.y^sj^l^orth  Berk- 
shire ,,!"  ■  '"■'•  for  persons  whom  he  might 
help,  has  secured  three  pupils,  one  at  Ad- 
ams, one  at  Willinmstown  and  one  at  North 
Adanis.  Tim  latter  is  Samuel  Hillman.  00, 
of  Furnace  street,  who  lost  his  sight  by  an 

losiou  in  the  Hoosac  tunnel  in  i860.   Mr 
Vars  was  at  North  Adams  yesterday  and 


M 


w  ill    vfsjj    his   pupils   once   a 

said    to    fl>%^ hroii    vorvjiWrftfWJ'ffl 


in    his 


u 
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Perry's   Pathetic   Plea.         ^ 

"]  should  like  to  have  my  sight  back; 

perhaps  every  blind  man  would;  but  in 

my  blindness  1  want  to  be  as 

useful   a   man   as    1   can." 

At  this  point,  W.  A.  Perry,  a  lawyer 
of  New  Bedford,  graduated  from  the 
Perkms  Institute  for  the  Blind,  grad- 
uated at  thi^Jigad^f  his  class  in  Am- 
herst CollegeTancRlso  graduated  with 
a  cum  laude  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  broke  down,  his  lips  trembled, 
and  the  tears  came  in  the  eyes  of  his 
auditors. 

The  Committee  on  fiducation  were 
lu-aring  the  petition  of  J.  N.  Breed  that 
the  limit  of  age  at  which  a  person  may 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  be  annulled, 
and  that  any  blind  resident  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  mental  and  physical  abil- 
jty  to  receive  instruction  shall  be  en- 
titled   to    it. 

Then  Mr.  Perry  took  the  stand  anc 
talked  for  a  long  time  to  the  great  edlli- 
cation  of  his  audience. 

"Shut  your  eyes,"  said  he.,  "and  you 
will  And  that  you  will  enjoy  your  din- 
ner or  the  theatre  or  a  great  many  othe. 
th'ngs  just  as  much  as  you  would  ii 
they  were  open.  That  is  the  way  with 
the  blind  man." 

Then  Mr.  Perry  broke  down  and  apolo- 
gized later  for  his  weakness  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unusual  for  him  to 
be  in  a  place  with  so  many  of  his  own 
class.  .     .  .    ' 


John  Vars,  who  has  charge  of  the 
free  state  instruction  of  the  adult  b'ind, 
has  one  case  in  this  city,  -Samuel  Hill- 
man  of  Furnace  street.  Mr.  Hillrran  Is 
sixty  years  old.  and  became  blind  as 
the  result  of  an  explosion  in  1869,  in 
the  Haois-ac   tunnel. 

ERKINS      INSTITUTION      ABLAZE. 


Date. 


Prompt  Work  of  Firemen  Saves  Build- 
ing from  Total   Destruction. 

Last  Monday  afternoon  about  5.30 
two  alarms  were  rung  in  for  a  fire  in 
one  of  the  buildings  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  The  fire  originated 
in  what  is  known  as  the  basement  of 
the  north  wing.  It  was  discovered  by 
Miss  Mahon,  one  of  the  teachers.  The  j 
janitor  was  quickly  notified  and  the 
alarm  was  rung  in.  By  prompt  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  the  many 
blind  children  who  were  endangered  by 
the  flames  were  led  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty. It  was  no  easy  task  to  do  this,  as 
the  children  were  frightened  and  oth- 
erwise terrified.  It  was  thought  that 
possibly  some  of  the  adjoining  build- 
;ugs  would  be  destroyed,  but  fortunate- 
ly the  quick  and  prompt  work  on  the 
part  of  the  firemen  saved  this. 

The  north  section  which  was  built 
in  1895  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
and  the  south  end  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent.    Several   pianos   are   lost,   while 

Lany  other  musical  instruments  were 
poured  by  the  flames. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  beneficent  work  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  is  carried  on  sole- 
ly by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
its  inany  good  friends  and  helpers.  ■ 
Among  these  it  is  the  pride  of  the  pu- ! 
pils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  to  be  counted,  since  none  can 
realize  more  keenly  than  they  what 
a  blessing  the  little  school  is.  So,  for 
this  worthy  cause,  they  make  enthusi- 
astic preparations  for  entertainments 
to  be  given  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
On  this  year  the  girls  will  give  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  at  11  o'clock,  and  at 
3  o'clock  the  boys  will  present  the 
classical  play  of  "Dido."  Interesting 
gymnastic  exercises  will  follow  each 
performance  and  excellent  music  will 
be  interspersed.  Tommy  Stringer 
will  be  among  the  pupils  and  will  do 
his  part  toward  the  success  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Friends  of  the  institution  are  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  an  appropri- 
ation of  something  like  $30,000  from 
the  state,  which  is  needed  as  an  aid 
to  its  support,  and  as  there  is  little 
opposition  it  will  doubtless  be  grant- 
ed. \It  is  hoped  the  Jamaica  Plain  iu- 
stitutrt*^  may  soon  be  enlarged. 
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The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  are  throwing  them- 
selves enthusiastically  into  preparations 
for  the  customary  entertainment  to  be 
given  on  Washington's  Birthday,  for  the 
sake  of  that  most  beneflce^t  enterprise, 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  BMnd.  At  11 
o'clock  the  girls  will  give  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," a  play  which  cannot  fail  to  fur- 


nish amusement  alike  to  young  and  old, 
and  at  3  o'clock  the  boys  will  present  the 
classical  play  of  "Dido."  ExceLent  mu- 
sic and  interesting  gymnastic  exercises 
will  add  to  the  attractions  of  each  per- 
formance, and  Tommy  Stringer  Will  be 
among  the  young  actors. 

■Bostoa-jMasfirBudge"- 
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U  tractive    programmes    are    ottered 

by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  for  their  animal  entertain- 
ments on  Washington's  Birthday.  The 
performance  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
by  the  girls  at  11  o'clock,  will  be  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  who  relish  a  bit  of 
fun,  and  the  presentation  of  "Dido"  by 
l  lie  boys  at  3  o'clock,  will  prove  no  less 
interesting.  Music  and  gymnastic  exer- 
.  ises  "ill  In-  pleasing  features  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  presence  of  Tommy 
Stringer  will  lie  an  important  addition. 
The  proceeds  will  form  the  contribution 
these  pupils  toward  the  admirable 
work   of  the   Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
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Date. 


THE    BLIND    CHILDREN'S    HOLIDAY. 
The   students   at   the   Perkins    Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  will 
an    entertainment,     as     usual,     on 
's     birthday.      Th«se    affairs 
an  annual   feature  of    the  day    and 
include  musical  and  dramatic  -numbers. 

BUD  PUPILS  TO  ACT. 

"Tommy"   Stringer  Will  Appear— Girls 
G,ve  One  Ploy,  Boys  Another. 

mmy  Stringer,  who  is  internationally 
famous  in  the  same  way  as  is  Helen 
Keller,  is  to  become  a  "footlight  favor- 
ite"'— the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world. 
The  pupils  at  the  Perkins  School  for 
Blind,  South  Boston,  will  celebrate  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  in  the  school  chapel 
"*  ith  two  cantatas.  At  11  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  the  girls  win  erive  a  spectacular 

T~  I 
production  of  "Alice  in  -Wonderland,"  j 
alter  which  the  boys  will  go  through  .' 
gymnastic  exercises.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  ' 
afternoon  the  boys  will  give  a  spectacu- 
lar production  of  "Dido,"  followed  by  the 
gymnastics  of  the  girl?;. 

Between  the  acts  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
star  blind  and  deaf  pupil,  will  read  from 
Or.  Holmes's  "Ode  to  Washington's 
Pirthday."  The  orchestra  and  the  band 
will  be  in  attendance.  The  proceeds  will 
be  applied  to  the  kindergarten. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  reporter  for  the 
Post    was    admitted    to    the   rehearsal    of 


ilpj 


THOMAS  STRINGER, 

The  famous  blind  boy,  who  will  take  part 
in  the  public  performance  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day.  

"Alice  in  Wonderland''  Beatrice  Ing- 
ham, who  is  cast  for  Alice,  had  a  hoarse 
throat  and  way  being  saved  for  the  pub- 
lic production.  Her  part  was  read  by  one 
of  the  teachers.  Some  of  the  characters 
had  their  costumes,  and  the  accessories 
and  scenery  were  present  complete. 

May  Cooper  will  play  the  Cheshire  Cat. 
May  McClintock  is  the  Duchess.  Other 
characters  are  Alice's  sister,  by  Edith  M 
Elmer:  King  of  Hearts,  by  Agnes  E.  Nor- 
ton; Queen  of  Hearts,  by  Ellen  A.  Gar- 
vin; the  Mock  Turtle,  by  Josie  Lewis;  th-3 
Gryphon,  by  Marion  A.  Miller;  the  Hat- 
ter, by  F/h'.a  F..  Goullard;  the  March 
Mare,  by  Martha  Griffin:  the  Dormouse, 
by  Gertrude  Elwell:  the  White  Rabbit,  by 
Mabel  Myers;  Knave  of  Hearts,  by  Mary 
I.    Browne. 

The  "Dido,"  to  be  played  by  the  boys, 
is  a  version  written  by  Frank  J.  Miller' 
of  Chicago  and  composed  by  A.  Raleigh 
Nelson  of  the  same  city.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  will  be  its  first  public 
representation. 

The  teachers  have  made  all  the  cos- 
tumes for  both  plays,  and  the  reporter 
saw  some  bright  and  beautiful  examples 
of  their  handicraft. 

Some  of  the  boys  taking  part  arc, 
Charles  II.  Amidon,  George  H.  Clark, 
Frederick  J.  Carney,  Herbert  A.  Stuart, 
Owen  Wrlnn,  Clarence  Jackson,  Frederick 
W.  Walsh,  William  T.  Clenon.  Francis  J. 
Rockford,  Barnard  J.  Levine  and  Joseph 
Bartlett. 
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Newspapers  and  Trolleys  WilTfc%Hiy 

At  a  ni-"-~"-rr  f  ilhfiii  tilllT"'  AssociatloVi 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  Schoolheld  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  American  House,  Rev. 
Ellis  Mendell  of  Dorchester  was  chosen 
president  and  Rev.  John  L.  Keedy  of  Wal- 
pole  was  elected  secretary.  Rev.  Milan  C. 
Ayres  spoke  on  "Preaching  and  Current 
Events,"  and  among  other  things  advised 
his  associates  to  avotd  narrow  dogmatism. 
He  said:  If  you  consider  the  disaster  at  Gal- 
veston as  a  judgment  of  God  on  a  wicked 
city,  what  are  yo.u  going  to  do  with  the  tire 
in  a  Boaton  blind  asylum  the  other  day? 
There  is~a~  tendency  with  some  ministers 
to  be  intensely  Interested  in  matters  for 
which  their  hearers  care  nothing."  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  as  to  whether  ministers 
should    take    Sunday    newspapers    he   said: 

"I  see  no  reason  why  a  minister  should 
not  take  a  Sunday  paper  and  use  It  as 
readily  as  he  would  a  trolley  car.  We  did 
not  establish  either,  but  they  are  here,  and 
will  stay,  and  we  have  got  to  recognize 
them.  The  newspapers  certainly  make  the 
reputation  of  a  good  many  ministers,  al- 
though  not  half  the  sermons  sent  in  are 
ever  printed. 

"The  preacher  can  select  the  things 
which  he  chooses,  read  them,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  gather  something  which  can  be 
used  not  only  to  interest  and  fix  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers,  but  as  an  illustra- 
,  tion  to  enforce  some  spiritual  truth." 
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PLAYS  BY  THE  BLIND. 


Perkins  Institution  Pupils 
Will  Present  Them. 


Dress  Rehearsals  Show  a 
Eich  Treat  Is  in  Store, 


Skill  and  Dramatic  Fervor 
Displayed  by  Children. 


Tomorrow,  Washington's  birthday,  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Blind  will 
give  their  annual  entertainment,  the 
girl  pipils  in  the  morning  at  11  o'clock, 
and  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

A  dress  rehearsal  was  given  yester- 
dav.  and  the  pupils  showed  they  are 
well  up  in  their  parts,  and  that  a  treat 
is  in  store  for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough    to  attend. 

The  girls'  play  was  adapted  by  some 
of  the  teachers  from  that  attractive 
book,  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  the 
funny  sayings  and  quaint  conceits  for 
which  it  is  noted  are  doubly  attractive 
when  spoken  and  enacted  by  these  girls, 
who,  though  lacking  in  sight,  seem  to 
Dossess  a  rare  sense  of  humor  and  an 
abundance  of  dramatic  power.  This, 
added  to  the  careful  training  they  have 
received,  made  a  pleasing  set  of  scenes 
and  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  perform- 
ance. 


Eight  scenes  were  given  in  all.  The 
little  stage  improvised  in  the  library 
for  the  purpose  was  set  as  a  woodland 
scene.  The  opening  scene  showed  Alice 
and  her  sister  (Beatrice  E.  Ingham  and 
Judith    M.    Elmer)    together,    and    Alice 

i  falls  asleep,  "to  dream  the  dream  no 
mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before.'' 
This  dream  opened  with  the  sagacious 
"advice  from  a  caterpillar,"  and  then 
came  "the  Duchess  at  Home,"  her 
grace  being  enacted  by  Mary  Mc- 
Clintock. The  Cheshire  cat,  grinning 
like  her  namesake,  was  G.  May  Cooper. 

"A  Mad  Tea  Party."  where  the  con- 
versation was  filled  with  wit  and  wis- 
dom, was  given  by  the  hatter  (Edna 
E.  Goullard),  the  March  hare  (Martha 
Griffin),  and  the  dormouse  (Gertrude 
!  Elwell).  Of  course,  Alice's  questions 
and  comments  occasioned  much  of  the 
brilliant  conversation  "over  the  tea- 
,  cups." 

•  The  Queen's  Garden"  was  another 
pleasfng  scene,  whue  the  "Mock  Tur- 
tle's Story"  and  the  "Lobster  Quad- 
rille" were  too  funny  for  anything. 
"The  Trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts" 
was  very  handsomely  staged,  and  one 
cannot  help  admiring  the  taste  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  costumes,  which  were 
all   made  at  the  institution. 

ihe  jury  of  beasts  and  birds  and  the 
allusions  to  them  were  very  laughable. 
Those  who  assumed  the  parts  were: 
King  of  Hearts,  Agnes  E.  Norton; 
Queen  of  Hearts,  Ellen  A.  Gavin;  Mock 
Turtle.  Jessie  Lewis;  Gryphon.  Marion 
A.  Miller;  Cook.  Anna  Lawrence;  White 
Rabbit,  Mabel  Myers;  Knave  of  Hearts. 
Marv  I.  Browne-  Gardeners,  Elizabeth 
E.  Dodd,  Esther  M.  Wells,  Alice  E. 
Chick;  Soldiers.  Emma  D.  Carr,  Teresa 
J.  Keyes,  N.  Edna  Reed. 

The  dress  rehearsal  for  the  afternoon 
entertainment  also  passed  off  very 
smoothlv,  giving  a  good  indication  of 
the  success  of  the  public  performance. 
It  was  the  play  of  '.'Dido  an  epic 
tragedy  from  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil, 
and  it  gave  in  four  acts,  each  wltn 
several  scenes,  the  love  story  of  Aeneas, 
the  leader  of  the  Tromn  exiles,  and 
Dido,    the    Queen    of    Carthage,    to    its 
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CENES    IN    THE    PLAYS   TO    BE    PRESENTED 


BY    PUPILS    OF    PERKINS    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
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tragic  end.  The  incidental  music  by  the 
chorus  of  men's  and  boys'  voices  was 
very  fine. 

In  the  play  itself  the  students  showed 
a  good  deal  of  dramatic  power,  and  the 
longer  speeches  were  given  with  good 
elocutionary  effect.  The  enunciation 
was  always  clear,  and  all  seemed  to 
read  tne  lines  with  full  comprehension 
of  their  meaning.  The  performance 
would  be  considered  admirable  by  peo- 
ple who  can  see;  when  one  considers 
that  the  actors  are  all  blind  the  word 
"wonderful"  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
to  use.  The  costumes  are  very  hand- 
some, and  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
artistic  taste  as  well  as  correctness  as 
to  detail  of  those  who  designed  and  made 
them. 

The  east  includes:  Aeneas,  Charles 
H.  Amadon;  Achates,  Owen  Wrinn- 
Ilionsus,  Clarence  Jackson;  Dido,  Her- 
bert A.  Strout;  Anna,  Frederick  V.  I 
Walsh:  lopas,  who  gave  a  pleasing  ' 
solo,  William  T.  Clenon;  Iarbus,  Fran- 
cis J.  Rochford;  Juno,  Barnard  Levin; 
Venus,  Frederick  J.  Carney;  Cupid, 
George  H.  Clark;  Mercury,  Joseph 
Bartlett;  The  Herald,  Frank  G.  Baker; 
Carthiginian  Maidens,  F.  Ransom,  A. 
Heroux,  L.  H.  Harvey.  W.  E.  Robinson; 
Courtiers,  F.  Nilson,  YV.  Walsh,  J.  Cun- 
ningham, E.  Ryan,  H.  "Van  Weir; 
Guards,  P.  J.  o  Nell,  H.  Putnam; 
Messengers.  B.  G.  Matteson,  C.  L. 
Winchell;  Trojan  Nobles,  C.  Black,  R. 
J.  C.  Barnard.  W.  Dodge,  W.  Lord. 

At  the  ragular  performance  the  school 
orchestra  will  plav  the  andante  from 
E  flat  symphony"  by  Mozart  and  selec- 
tions from  "Carmen."  Tommy  Stringer, 
who  is  always  an  attraction,  will  read 
a  part  of  Holmes'  "Ode  for  Washing- 
ton's Birthday."  ^ 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    21,    1901 
NOVEL     PRESENTATION     OF     PLAYS 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  Will  Be  the  Actors  at  Entertain- 
ments to  Be  Given  on  Washington's 
Birthday 


Novel  presentation  of  plays  In  which  the 
actors  arc  all  blind  will  make  the  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  Birthday  notable  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Broadway,  South 
Boston.  There  will  be  two  entertainments, 
one  by  girl  pupils  in  the  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  by  the  boy  pupils  and  young 
men  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  The 
dress  rehearsal  given  yesterday  showed  the 
pupils  to  be  well  up  in  their  parts,  and  that 
a  treat  is  in  store  for  those  Who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend. 

The  girls'  play  was  adapted  by  some  of 
the  teachers  from  that  attractive  book. 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  the  funny  say- 
ings and  quaint  conceits  for  which  it  ig 
noted  are  doubly  attractive  when  spoken 
and  enacted  by  these  girls,  who,  though 
lacking  in  sight,  seem  to  possess  a  rare 
sense  of  humor  and  an  abundance  of  dra- 
matic power.  This,  added  to  the  careful 
training  they  have  received,  makes  a  pleas- 
ing sat  of  scenes  and  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able performance.  Eight  scenes  were  given 
in  all,  on  a  little  stage  improvised  in  the 
library.  The  afternoon  performance  wiil 
be  the  play  of  "Dido,"  an  epic  tragedy  from 
the  ^Eneid  of  Virgii,  in  four  acts,  each  with 
several  scenes  telling  the  love  story  of 
.•"Eneas,  the  leader  of  the  Trojan  exiles, 
and  Dido,  the  Queen  of  Carthage,  to  its 
tragic  end.  The  incidental  music  by  th« 
chorus  of  men's  and  hoyv?  voices  wiil  be 
fine.  The  costumes  are  very  handsome, 
and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  artistic  taste 
as  well  as  correctness  as  to  detail  of  those 
who  designed  and  made  them.  At  the  reg- 
ular performance  the  school  orchestra  will 
play  the  andante  from  E-fiat  symphony  by 
Mozart  and  selections  from  "Carmen." 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  always  an  attrac- 
tion, will  read  a  part  of  Holmes's  "Ode  for 
Washington's    Birthday." 


The  Christian  Register 

(18)    [February  21  1901 

The  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  con 
tains  the  record  of  exploits  as  remarkable  as 
any  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  vastly 
more  important  to  the  progress  of  society.  The 
teaching  of  blind  children,  although  carried  on 
in  the  most  scientific  manner,  results  in  improve- 
ment which  seems  almost  miraculous.  The 
value  of  the  work  which  is  done  for  the  com- 
paratively few  children  who  pass  through  such 
an  institution  is  small  compared  with  the  possi- 
bility it  opens  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life  everywhere,  when  we  have 
become  good  enough  and  wise  enough  to  use 
the  means  at  our  disposal.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Institution  for  the  last  year 
were  $272,194.70. 


The  California  News 

Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1901. 


Evidence  was  presented  last  week  on 
this  page  that  Helen  Keller  possessed  a 
language  of  signs  before  she  became  fam- 
iliar with  English,  and  we  promised  to 
make  some  comment  on  the  fact.  The 
wonderful  command  of  language  acquired 
by  Miss  Keller  since  her  instruction  be- 
gan has  been  a  marvel  to  all  teachers. 
She  has  taken  rank  far  above  the  aver- 
age hearing  student,  and  on  this  account 
various  deductions  have  been  drawn  by 
various  individuals: 

1.  That  she  made  this  progress  because 
she  had  never  been  under  the  malevolent 
influence  of  signs  (as  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case.) 
.  2.  That  she  owed  it  to  the  method  by 
which  she  was  instructed  and  that  similar 
work  with  other  deaf-blind  pupils  would 
result  in  equally  proficient  scholars. 

3.  That  she  has'more  brain  and  brain 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the. average  run  of 
humanity. 

We  incline  to  the  third  of  these  theories, 
and  we  have  never  seen  evidence  enough 
to  cause  our  opinion  to  vary  from  that 
direction.  We  do  not  doubt  if  Miss 
Keller  had  been  taught  solely  by  signs 
until  she  was,  say,  ten  years  of  age  and 
had  then  begun  her  studies  in  English, 
she  would  have  made  the  same  astonish- 
ing progress.  And  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
she  would  have  done  equally  well  under 
any  system  of  instruction,  but  only  that 
the  fact  of  her  having  begun  mental  dev- 
elopment through  the  aid  of  signs  would 
not  have  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  her 
subsequently  obtaining  a  mastery  of 
English. 

But  there  is  a  factor  in  the  case  that  is 
too  often  overlooked:  Miss  Keller  did 
not  lose  her  hearing  until  after  she  had 
reached  an  age  when  she  had  certainly 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  language- 
forms.  If  we  remember  correctly,  she  was 
nineteen  months  old  when  she  became 
deaf.  By  that  age  she  had  become 
possessed  of  ake,y  thai  no  deaf-horn  child 
ever  possesses.  Thei  e  must  remain  in 
that  mind  forever  the  impression  of  living 
language,  spoken  language,  words  with 
accent  and  emphasis,  not  merely  the  cold 
monotone  of  printed  (or  spelled)  char- 
acters. No  subsequent  loss  of  hearing 
can  ever  wholly  eradicate  such  impres- 
sions, provided  the  mind  itself  is  not 
affected. 


With  respect  to  the  question  whether 
the  pupil's  acquisition  of  English  is  af- 
fected unfavorably  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
^ign-language,  it  must  be  admitted,  we 
think,  that  there  are  certain  forms  of 
English  which  are  so  far  from  being 
"natural"  that  the  learner,  who  has  de- 
pended upon  a  natural  language  (signs) 
previously,  finds  some  difficulty  in  making 
free  use  of  these  illogical,  artificial  ex- 
pressions. Take  for  instance  bur  way  of 
expressing  impossibility:  t 

"Nobody  can  do  that."' 
To  the  mind  trained  to  sign  order,  such 
a  statement  as  that  is  entirely  wrong  and 
unreasonable.     To  his    way  of  thinking  if 
a  thing  can't    be    done,    antl  we   want   to 
say  that  it  can't  be  done,  then  we  ought  to 
say  it  can't  be  done,  and    not   thao  it  can 
be  done— by  nobody.     Accordingly  he  in- 
clines to  say  in  English,  (as  in  signs,) 
"Anybody  can't  do  that." 
But  tu  such    a  mind    as  Miss    Keller's 
these  differences  are  trifles  and  she  would 
no  more  think  of  being  confused  by  them 
than  she  would  thinkof  saying  "Itisme," 
in  English,  because  they  talk  that  way  in 

French,  supposing  she  had  started  in 
French.  And  so  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  at  large,  the  child  of  brain  will  not  be 
prevented  from  learning  English  by  hav- 
ing first  learned  to  make  signs,  while  the 
dull  child  so  taught  will  certainly  gain 
enough  in  the  way  of  enjoyment  and  gen- 
eral information  to  compensate  him  for 
any  lack  of  idiomatic  English  that  may 
result  from  his  mind  being  trained  to  think 
sign-fashion. 
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State  to  Educate  Blind  Gi-'s. 
(  Special  to  The  Messenger. . 
Ludlow,  Feb.  18.— Mattie  Fish  anc 
Flora  Parcher,  of  Waterbury,  twc 
blind  girls,  have  beenv  designated  bj 
Gov.  W.  W.  Stickney  as  beneficiaries 
to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  th< 
state  at  the  Perkins  Institution  ant 
Massachusetts .  School   for   the   Blind 


■ 


located  at  Boston,  Mass. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  PROGRESS 


Unusual   Ability  lu   English    Shown  b) 
tlie  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl. 

0am bridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  16.— One  of  th( 
most  interesting  things  about  the  new 
t3rm  which  has  just  bsgun  at  Kadcliff  e 
College  Is  the  proaress  of  Helen  Keller 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  Dllnd  girl,  who  is  i 
student  here.  She  has  so  distinguish  ec 
herself  in  her  English  work  that  she  hae 
been  promoted  in  the  middle  of  the  yeai 
to  a  course  open  only  to  the  brightest 
students,  that  called  English  12  In  th< 
college  catalogue. 

The  English  oourse  wnioh  Miss  Kelle: 
elected  wben  she  entered  college  was  lr 
Haelf  more  advanced  than  most  freshmen 
take  but  now  only  altar  half  a  year  at 
its  exercises  her  instructor  pronounoes 
ner  quite  lit  to  go  up  higher.  In  tht 
words  of  tbe  professor  hlmsell:  "w, 
can  teaoh  her  nothing  more  In  thh 
,  M  ,»  The  oourse  which  Miss  Eellei 
°'a fontarown  1b  EuglUh  aa,  oondncted  In 
liadolltte  by  Charles  Townsend  Oopeland, 


who  has  ex  pressed  the  opinion  that  Miss 
Keller  possesses  abilities  far  above  the 
average  in  the  matter  of  English  com- 
position. 

In  permitting  Miss  Keller  to  enter 
English  12  Kadoliffe  haa  done  something 
almost  unprecedented.  The  higher 
oourse  is  a  very  dilheuit  one,  and  has  al- 
most never  been  taken  here  by  a  girl  so 
young  as  Helen  Keller,  not  to  take  Into 
account  at  all  the  faot  of  the  blind  girl's 
handicaps.  The  course  in  question  Is 
conducted  both  in  Harvard  and  Kadcliffe 
by  John  Hays  Gardiner  and  is  open  only 
to  suoh  students  as  have  shown  unusual 
ability  in  the  matter  of  English  and  bave 
hnlsbed  course  22  with  a  high  mark. 

The  work  of  the  course  Includes  various 
kinds  of  writing,  and  the  lectures  deal 
with  such  problems  of  expression  as 
arise  in  the  class  productions,  and  in  the 
development  of  a  good  English  prose 
style.  Miss  Keller's  style  has  always 
been  excellent ,  Erom  the  time  when  she 
first  began  to  write  she  has  written  easily 
and  well.  In  the  matter  of  literary  and 
classical  allusions  she  Is  very  apt  and  es- 
pecially excels  in  analytical  treatment  of 
a  subject. 

At  the  leotures  Miss  Keller  Is  accom- 
panied by  her  friend,  Miss  .Sullivan,  who 
sits  olose  b  eslde  her  and  tells  her  In  the 
manual  language  whatever  the  instructor 
may  be  saying.  In  none  or  the  lectures 
are  any  notes  taken.  This  girl  carries  off 
In  her  head  the  faots  wltn  whloh  her 
fellow  students  All  their  note  books. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  remarkable  work 
done  by  Miss  Keller  comes  In  connection 
with  the  history  oourse  given  by  Prof. 
Archibald  Gary  Coolldee.  The  latter  is  a 
very  interesting,  but  a  rather  discursive, 
lecturer  and  he  oovers  in  the  year  a  tre- 
mendous amoun  t  of  ground.  That  any 
student  could  pass  a  good  examination 
on  the  substance  of  bis  lectures  without 
having  had  the  benefit  of  exhaustive 
notes  and  careful  review  would  be  a  mar- 
vel all  by  itself.  Hut  this  Is  only  one 
of  the  many  remarkable  things  Helen 
Keller  is  accomplishing. 

Miss  Keller's  work  does  not  In  the  least 
prevent  her  from  taking  an  aotlve  part  in 
the  soolal  life  of  the  college.    She  particu- 
larly delights  in  hearing  stcrles  and    one 
or  two  girlB   have    learned  the    sign  lan- 
guage that  they  may  entertain  her.      She 
is  vice-presidnt  of  her  class  and   attendf 
all  the  funotloas  given  by  her  olassmateB,    < 
At  a  recent  class  luncheon   she   even   re- 
sponded to  a  toast,    winning     great     ap 
plause  by  her  maiden    speech.      But   th' 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  of    her  is  tba 
she  is   radiantly   happy    in     her   colleg 
career.     With  some    anxiety   her  friend 
have  been   watching  to  see     whether   th 
college  days,  so  long  looked    torward   U 
might  not  perhaps  bring    in     realizatlo 
something  of  disillusion.    Nothing  of  tt 
kind  has  bat  pened  however. 

"She  is  tbe    hapolest   girl  I  have   ev< 
seen,"  one  of  these   trends      remarked. 

And  anybody  who  should  Bee  the  bli/  v 
girl  as  she  goes  from   one  lecture  room 
another  would   be  lnoJlnud   emphatieal 
yo  echo  this  superlative.  ' 
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The  Second  Unitarian  society  gave  aS 
very  enjoyable  entertainment  at  River- 
dale  casino  last  evening.  The  program 
consisted  of  musical  selections  and 
readings.  Following  the  entertainment 
refreshments  were  served  and  dancing 
was  enjoyed  until  a  late  hour. 

Mr  John  J.  Claire,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  Blind,  gave  a 
very  successful„r£Ciial  on  the  cello  at 
Whitney  hall  last  evening.  The  audi- 
ence was  both  large  and  fashionable, 
and  evinced  much  pleasure  at  Mr  Claire  s 
playing.  The  performance  was  little 
short  of  marvelous,  Mr  Claire  extract- 
ing the  most  delicate  melodies  from  the 
sxmpathic-toned  instrument. 

F1 1  BiiBaiWirim  "f  Brighton  this  after-., 
noon  read  a  WrT  llllUl'uil*|jii  Hpuijiui    OTT 
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The  l'erkins  InstituUwn  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  will  give  their  an 
entertainment  at  the  Institute  Building, 
Broadway.  South  Boston.  The  entertainment 
for  the  girl  pupila  will  be  at  11  A.  M..  and 
for  the  boys   and  young   men   at  3  P.   M. 


THE 


Frkdkrick,    Mix,    Feb. 


20,    1901. 


The  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Perkins  (Mass.)  Institution  for 
the  Blind  has  been  received. 

This  institution,  founded  by  Dr. 
Howe  whose  best  years  were  de- 
voted to  its  developement  holds  the 
leading  place  among  schools  for  the 
blind. 

The  famous  Laura  Bridgman  of 
other  days,  and  the  widely  known 
Helen  Keller  of  the  present  are  pro- 
ducts of  this  school. 

Several  other  blind  deaf  mutes  are 
now  being  educated  there. 

The  Perkins  Institution  has  an  en- 
dowment of  over  one  million  dollars, 
which  with  real  estate  and  other 
property  makes  a  grand  total  of  $  1,- 
825,950.88. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Director,  makes  a 
most  urgent  appeal  for  contributions 
for  the  support  of  Tommy  Stringer,  a 
blind  deaf  mute,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  at  the  school. 

The  total  attendance  was  294.  in- 
cluding "fifteen   men  and  women  em 
ployed  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

Mr.  Anagnos's  report  is  exhaustive, 
very  especial  attention  being  given 
the  blind  deaf  and  dumb.  Twenty 
nine  pages  are  given  to  Tommy 
Stringer  alone. 
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SIGHTLESS  LITTLE  ONES 

MAKE ' NEW 

WONDERS  IN  WONDERLAND 


two  theatres,  and  none  of  the  girls  at- 
tended the  boys'  play  nor  any  of  the 
boys  the  girls'  with  the  exception  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  dropped  In  for  a 
few  moments  while  Alice,  the  March 
Hare,    the    Doormouse     and     the     Hatter 


Spectators  at  Perkins  Institution  Given  an  Entertain- 
ment the  Like  of  Which  Was  Never  Seen  Before. 

In  the  chapel  In  the  afternoon  the  boys  ! 
Blind  pupils  at  the  Pendns  Institution  ■  piay6d  "i>ido."  So  many  different  forms 
yesterday  gave  two  theatrical  perform-  of  exce]eince  apeared  in  this  perform- 
ances which  were  so  remarkable— the  one  anee  of  the  old  ^py  from  the  -Alneia," 
for  rollivking  humor  and  demure  fun,  the  that  it  ^  dimcult  to  seieot  which  one 
other  for  simple  dignity  and  dramatic  was  ^  most  remarkable.  The  first 
fervor— that  in  each  case  interest  in  the  i  ind  bsfore  tne  CUI-taln  rose  was  a 
performance  itself  was  so  much  more  ab-  |  chorus  ^  voioes  as  beautifuly  blended 
sorting  than  were  curious  or  sympathetic  and  tral.ned  ag  most  j^y  choirs.  Thds 
,  interest  In  the  sightlessness  of  the  actors     sln^n       ^    several      times      Introduced 

that  the   blindness  was  almost  forgotten.  ;        „...__ """""feM 

The  boys  and  the  girls  at  the  institute '  into    the    play,    and    every    time    was    a^ 
are  in  strictlv  separate  departments.    Not    genuine    pleasure. 

only  had  each  its  own  play,  the  girls  Then  the  principal  actors,  tnougn  en- 
playing  the  boy  parts  in  theirs  and  the  gaged  upon  the  performance  of  a  classic 
boys  the  girl  parts  in  their,  but  there  are     tragedy    with    no    comic    Incidents    01    its 

own.  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  for 
amateurs,  carried  It  off  throughout  so  as 
to  challenge  Interest  and  admiration 
rather  than  amusement.  Tb*  title  part. 
Queen  Dido,  was  taken  by  Herbert  A. 
Strout,  a  tall  youth  with  a  fine  profile 
were  each  moving  up  one  in  order  to  get      w\xo  spoke  and  acted  with  discretion  ana 

grace,  and  in  the  two  really  stirring 
soenes-the  reproaching  of  Aeneas  for  hi? 
faithlessness  and  the  suicide-he  W 
earnest,  fiery  and  not  a  bit  like  a  bo\ 
speaking    a    piece, 

Aeneas.  Charles  H.  Amsden,  who  woif 
splendid  red  accoutremeilts,  deliverer 
himself  with  dignity  and  understanding 
and  was  ably  recruited  by  Owen  Wrenn 
as  the   faithful  Achates. 

Solos  by  Gra^nt  C.  Baker,  as  thf 
Queen's  herald,  and  William  T.  Clenor. 
as  Topas,  the  Carthagenian  minstrel, 
were  well   received.  *.,,_**.*.      * 

Tommy  Stringer  read  with  his  left  hand 
a  pasage  from  Dr.  Holmes's  "Ode  for 
Washington's  Birthday,"  and  with  hi? 
right  by  the  sign  code  passed  it  to  his 
teacher,  who  translated  for  the  audi- 
ence. 

Two    exceedingly   striking    members    on 
the    programme     were     Mozart's     E    flat 
Symphony    by    a    boy's    string    orchestra 
and  a  selection    from   •'Carmen"    by   the 
ri — r^-*"-"""  ^HiPAi  in 


a  clean  cup. 

"Alice's  Adventures  In  Wonderland," 
which  the  girls  played,  had  been  drama- 
tized right  there  In  the  school.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  cut  out  the  description  of 
characters,  which  must  be  told  by  the 
costumes,  select  the  conversations  which 
you  think  you  will  have  time  for  and 
there  you  are.  "Alice"  has  never  been 
successfully  staked  by  professional 
actors,  because  there  isn't  any  plot;  only 
a  beautiful  text  which  is  so  quaint  and 
witty  that  it  will  always  be  a  classic  be- 
loved of  grown  up  as  well  as  of  little 
folks.  But  the  serious  encounters  of 
Alice  with  the  Dreamland  folk  make  a 
pretty  series  for  such  a  performance  as 
that  of  yesterday,  and  the  children  In 
the  audience  fairly  screamed  with  de- 
light. 

Beatrice  Ingham  was  a  dear  little  Alice, 
gotten  up  to  the  tiniest  tuck  just  like  the 
Pictures,  Including  the  white  stockings 
ind  short  sleeves.  She  asked  a  great 
nany  questions  in  a  respectful  and  half- 
ipologetlc  tone  which  just  fitted  the 
words  she  had  to  speak,  and,  considering 
:hat  she  was  on  the  stage  almost  the 
whole  time  and  practically  every  conver- 
sation was  between  herself  and  some- 
body else,  the  length  of  what  she  had 
2ommitted  to  memory  was  remarkable. 
So  far  as  the  spectators  could  detect,  she 
did  not  hesitate  once.  She  ambled  about 
the  stage  without  any   groping. 

Undoubtedly  the  Jolllest  thing  In  the 
show  was  May  Cooper's  grin.  May- 
played  the  Cheshire  cat,  who  Is  partic- 
ularly famous  because  of  the  grin,  which 
appears  some  moments  In  advance  of  the 
cat.  May,  who  used  her  own  merry  feat- 
ures, but  was  otherwise  clad  In  beauti- 
ful fur,  grinned  not  as  if  she  was  just 
grinning  for  the  mere  sake  of  grinning, 
but  as  if  she  had  on  her  mind  some 
uproarious   joke   which   she    mustn't    tell. 

Ellen  A.  Gavin,  who  wore  the  royal 
robes  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  was  at 
her  best  upon  discovering  various  spotted 
courtiers  of  hers  painting  the  white  roses 
red  in  the  garden.  The  terrifying  sever- 
ity with  which  she  ordered  their  heads 
off  was  exceedingly  majestic  The  hen- 
I  pecked  husband,  the  King,  was  played 
by  Agnes  E.  Norton,  who  looked  comi- 
Ically  timid  and;  had  *  predigloua  •Jr.  ei 
freedom  when  the  Queen  wasn't  present. 

The  mad  supper  was  a  great  success. 
The  March  Hare  was  acted  by  Martha 
Griffin,  whose  skin  is  black.  She  spoke 
her  lines  wittily  and  made  a  happy  Im- 
pression. Edna  E.  Goullard  was  a  merry 
mad  hatter,  and  Gertrude  Eiwell.  as  the 
sleepy  Dormanse,  woke  up  with  great 
drollery.  A  long  piece  could  be  written 
about  the  Intelligent  and  comical  acting 
of  Alice's  sister  by  Edith  M.  Elmer,  the 
Duchess  by  'May  McClimtock,  the  Mock 
Turtle  by  Josle  Dewis,  the  Gsyphon  by 
Marlon  A.  Miller,  the  White  Rabbit  by 
Mabel  Myers  and  the  Knave  of  Hearts 
by   Mary   I.    Browne.  - 


puyTby  bund  amateurs, 

ThePerkins  Institution  Children 
Present  Two  Classics. 


The  cast  comprised  the  following: 
Alice.  Beatrice   B.    Ingrnham;    Alice's  sister, 
Hditn  M.  Elmer;  King  of  Hearts,  Agnes  1. 
ton;  Queen  of  Hearts.  KUen  A,  Gavin;  Du 
Mary   Mcl'Iirtock:    Jlwk   Turtle.   Jessie  L 
tjryphon.    Marlon   A.    Miller;   Hatter.    Edna    E 
(•oullard;    March    Hare.     Martha    Griffin:     Dor- 
mouse, Gertrude  El  well;  Cheshire  Cut,   E.   May 
V.ooJ)e,r:,c<:)0k'   ADm  Lawrence:   White  Kabblt 
Mabel    Myers;     Knave     of    Hearts,     Mary    I 
Brown;    Gardener    No.    2,    Elizabeth    E.    Dodri- 
Gardener    No.    5.    Esther    M.     Wells;    Gardeue* 
ao.     i      Alice    E.     Chick;    soldiers.     Einiua    L 
Carr,  Teresa  J.  Keyes.  N.  Edna  It.-ed. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  young  performers  received 
hearty  applause.  Each  participant  knew 
her  lines  perfectly,  and  the  expression 
and    action    were    excellent. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  mention  was 
the  costumes.  Each  girl  wore  a  g-own 
appropriate  to  the  part  taken,  and  thev 
were  quite  elaborate  and  varied.  All  of 
f^ff.?  c°sturnes  were  prepared  at  the 
institution  through  the  labor  of  the 
teachers    and    instructors. 


n'SLw he    afternoon,      beginning      at      3 

manr*  ^e  £0ys  had  their  entertain- 
22*  an£  this,  like  its  predecessor 
PoTnt  %$%  excellent  from  every  stand- 
point. Dido"  was  given  in  four  acts 
e«ch  act  having  two  or  more  scenes.' 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

HA*?V!h  lead!r .of  thc  Tro^n  **UC8,  Charles 
=  ■    Amadon;    Achates,    the    faithful    friend    of 

rZT-  °TWe,'1  Wrlnn:  "»one»s.  a  Trojan  noble 
Her^n  iaC&VD1Aa°'  the ,Que0n  °f  Carthage 
eriek  V  W, U°5;iAnna'  slst«  of  Dido.  Fred- 
«?™r  Viv1  sh4.  *?!**•  °  Carthaginian  nilu- 
strel,    W.inam   T.    Clenon:    Iarhas,    a    Moorish 

%*&  1&2PJ;  RocMord:  W  protectress 
SL  5?  Carthaginians.  Barnard  Levin;  Cupid, 
son  of  Venus.  George  H.  Clark;  Mercurv,  the 
messenger    of    Jupiter,    Joseph     Bartlett*-    the 

n™i£  ^""t,  G-  Bakel"'  Carthaginians,  F 
Ransom.  A.  Heroax.  L.  H.  Harvev.  w  E 
Robinson;  courtiers,  F.  Nilson,  W.  Walsh,  J. 
Cunningham  E  Ryan.  H.  Van  Vliet;  guards, 
r.  j.   ONeill,   H.   Putnam;  messengers     B     G 

RifA680^  ?'  £•  ^'1,,cheU;  Trojan  nobles!  C 
Black,  R.  J.   c.    Barnard,    W.  Dodge  and   W. 

After  a  prelude  with  words  from  the 
first  book  of  the  Aeneid,  the  first  scene 
ofthe  opening  act  was  given,  starting 
*£Lh,the  singing  of  a  hymn  to  the  dawn. 
Wake.  Aurora,  Wake."  Then  Aeneas 
ana  Achates  were  shown  on  their  way 
into  the  city,  and  several  other  charac- 
ters introduced  at  the  close  of  the  first 
act.  One  of  the  features  of  the  after- 
noon followed.  It  was  the  reading  of  a 
%?rL°J  H,?lrnes'  "Ode  for  Washington's 
Birthday  by  Thomas  Stringer.  The 
little  fellow  went  through  his  part  ex- 
cellently, reading  the  raised  letters  with 
his  left  hand  while  with  his  right,  held 
by  his  instructress,  Miss  Helen  Con- 
ley,  he  made  known  to  her  what  he  was 
reading,  and  she  in  turn  uttered  the 
words  of  the  ode  as  the  little  fellow 
progressed.  He  was  warmly  applauded 
when  he  had  finished. 

Before  and  after  the  last  act  the  Per- 
kins Institution  band  played  the  selec- 
tion preceding  the  act,  being  an  andante 
from  the  E  fiat  symphony  by  Mozart, 
and  the  concluding  piece  a  selection 
from  Bizet's  "Carmen." 

Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  charge  of  the 
institution,  delivered  a  short  address  in 
the  afternoon  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  limited  quarters  for  an  entertain- 
ment of  the  kind.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
expense  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
work  being  accomplished,  which  made  It 
necessary  to  purchase  articles  and  ma- 
terial of  the  latest  description  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  He  hoped 
that  some  one  would  remember  the  in- 
stitution, and  by  so  doing  enough  money 
could  be  secured  to  furnish  a  more 
spacious  hall  and  fit  it  up  properly. 
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1<Ue  Girls  Give 


Scenes  from  "Mice 


wonae^d"  in  the  MorutnS,  Saturday     Feb.       23.    IQOI. 


in 

and    the   Boys 


prodace 


(he    Afternoon 
Dido."  an  Epic  Tragedy 


We  return  thanks  for  the  report  of  the    Perkins   In- 
from  the  Aeneid.  PerWns :  stitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for   the    Blind,  re 

Yesterday   the •^nd0  in  South  Bos-    port  of  the  Clarke  School  for'the    Deaf,    report    of    the 
SfSSffS   annlve!!^  °to  Z   Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf,  report  of   the    New  Jersey 


birth  of  Washington  aCcojdingent 

Msual  custom,  the  g  ^    ne^nQerland," 
lng  scenes  from     AUce^n  TV  ^ 

by  Lewis  Carroll,   In  «*        ,.     an    epic 
the    bovs    producing      J^0,the    Aeneid 

Deeri  Manifested  by  the  public  ^  ^ 
tne^^^^inWonderl^r; 


Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded,  reportof  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind,report  of  the  Alabama  Insiitutej 
for    the  Deaf,  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution    for  thej 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  report  of  the  New    York  Institu 
tion  for  the  Blind. 
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SIGHTLESS  GHSL 


CLEVER  ACTORS 


Two  Entertainments  Given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  For  the  Blind- 
Need  of  a  New  Hall  Strongly  Emphasized, 


1 


AM! AD  TEA-PARTY-  ^ATlCV!  HAPE, 
xnAKTH A.  GRIFFIN  )   DORMOUSE. 
tGERTRUDEEEWELL)   HATTER* 
EDNAE.GOULLARD. 


SCENES    FROM    "ALICE    IN    WONDERLAND"    BY    THE    PUPILS     OF     THE 
PERKINS     INSTITUTION     FOR    THE     BLIND. 


Two  entertainments  were  given  in  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  yes- 
terday—one in  the  morning  at  11  o'clock 
by  the  girl?,  and  the  second  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  boys— both  of  which  are  de- 
serving of  praise  for  the  excellence  of 
the  productions. 

"Scenes  from  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland"  was  the  subject  of  the 
morning  entertainment,  and  "Dido,"  an 
epic  tragedy,  dramatized  from  the 
^Bneid  of  Virgil,  was  the  effort  of  the 
boys.  The  Cadets'  performance  or  that 
of  the  Tech  boys  could  be  no  more  novel 
than  that  of  the  sightless  boys  of  this 
Irstitution.  They  performed  their  parts 
in  an  admirable  manner,  and  reflected 
credit  not  only  upon  themselves,  but 
,  upon  their  patient  and  painstaking  in- 
structors. 


In  each  performance  there  was  strong 
evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  their 
efforts  by  the  pupils— that  feeling  that 
they  knew  they  were  doing  something 
pleasing  and  entertaining  to  their  audi- 
ence and  gratifying  to  those  who  had  so 
zealously  and  carefully  trained  them. 

The  little  hall,  the  only  available  place 
In  the  building  for  these  entertain- 
ments, was  crowded  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  had  there  been  twice  as  much 
room  there  surely  would  have  been 
enough  visitors  to  occupy  the  space. 

The  scenes  were  eight  in  number,  and 
were  replete  with  humor  and  interest. 
Twenty  of  the  young  girls  of  the  in- 
stitution essayed  the  parts  assigned 
to  them,  as  follows:  Alice,  Beatrice  .E. 
Ingham;  Alice's  sister,  Edith  M.  Elmer; 
king  of  hearts,  Agnos  E.  Norton;  queen 
of  hearts.  Ellen  E.  Gavin;  duchess, 
Mary  McClintock;  mock  turtle,  Jessie 
Lewis;  Gryphon.  Marion  A.  Millar;  hat- 


ter Edna  E^  Goullard;  March  hare,  Mar- 
tha Griffin,  Dormouse,  Gertrude  TA- 
well;  Cheshire  cat,  C.  May  Cooper; 
cook,  Anna  Lawrence;  white  rabbit, 
Mabel  Myers:  knave  of  hearts,  Maryl. 
Browne;  gardener  No.  2  Elizabeth  K. 
Dnrld-  irardener  No.  7,  Alice  E.  Chick, 
glrdenJr No  {  Esther  M.  Wells;  sol- 
diers, Emma  L.  Carr,  Teresa  J.  Ke>  es 
and  N.  Edna  Reed.  ■_*__ 

Scene  1  depicted  Alice  and  her  s  ster 
in     conversation,     Alice     soon     falling 

asleep.    The  next  six  scenes  showed  of 
what  she  dreamed.    The  first  was  "Ad- 
vioe    from    a    caterpillar,"    which     ■ 
amusing,  and  then  came  "The  dr 
at  home."    Following  this  was  "A  mad 
tea  party,"  in  which  many  of  the  char- 
acters participated.    As  the  party  drank 
the  tea  set  before  them  many  were  t 
questions  asked  by  the  wondering  Ai 
and  witty  the  answers  of  those  around 
her. 


"The  queen's  garden"  was  a  pretty 
scene,  and  there  Alice  beheld  many  new 
wonders.  "The  mock  turtle's  story"  and 
the  "Lobster  quadrille"  were  also  high- 
ly amusing,  and  the  young  amateurs 
enjoyed  the  fun  fully  as  much  as  the 
audience.  After  "The  trial  of  the  knave 
of  hearts"  Alice  awoke  and  narrated  to 
her  sister  what  she  had  seen. 

The  afternoon  play  was  much  heavier, 
and  portrayed  scenes  of  war  and  love, 
conquest  and  loyalty  in  true  stage  style. 
The  parts  allotted  to  each  were  carried 
Out  in  a  manner  that  would  be  credita- 
ble to  many  leading  amateurs,  and  al- 
though their  steps  across  the  stage, 
their  every  motion  in  fact  had  to  be 
measured  and  counted,  precision  marked 
every  move. 

It  was  the  story  of  .Eneas,  leader  of 
the  Trojan  exiles,  who  wins  the  love  of 
Dido,  the  queen  of  Carthage.  Mercury 
appears  to  .Eneas  and  bids  him  depart 
and  fulfii  his  Heaven-appointed  destiny, 
such  being  the  message  from  Jove. 
Apneas,  regretful  at  his  delay,  obeys, 
which  breaks  the  heart  of  Juno,  and  in 
the  last  scene  she  drives  a  dagger  into 
her  own  heart. 

The  characters  were:  .Eneas,  Charles 
K.  Amadon;  Achates,  Owen  Wrinn; 
Ilioneus,  Clarence  Jackson;  Dido,  Her- 
bert  A.  Strout;  Anna,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh;  Ionas.  William  T.  Clenon;  Oar- 
bss,  Francis  J.  Rochford:  Juno,  Bar- 
nard Levin;  Venus,  Frederick  J.  Car- 
ney; Cupid,  George  H.  Clark;  Mercurv, 
Joseph  Bartlett;  the  herald,  Frank  C. 
Baker;  Carthaginian  maidens,  F.  Ran- 
som, A.  Heroux,  L.  H.  Harvey  and  W. 
E.  Robinson;  courtiers,  F.  Nilson,  "Wf 
Walsh,  J.  Cunningham,  E.  Ryan,  H. 
Van  Vleit;  guards.  P.  J.  O'Neill  and  H. 
Putnam;  nobles,  C.  Black,  R.  J.  C.  Bar- 
nard,  W.  Dodge  and  W.  Lord. 

The  work  of  Mr  Amadon  as  the 
leader  of  the  Trojans,  and  afterward  in 
love    with    the    queen,    and    also    ot    Mr 

Strout  as  the  queen,  is  deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention,  and  in  the  last  scene, where 
he  queen  takes  her  own  life,  the  acting 
vvas  excellent. 

The  tragedy  was  in  eight  scenes,  four 
acts,  and  opened  with  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  to  the  dawn,  tineas  and  Achates, 
his  intimate  friend,  enter  on  their  way 
to  the  city.  Venus  appears  disguised  as 
a  huntress  and  tells  yEneas  that  his 
companions  are  safe  and  that  he  is  near 
the  city  of  Carthage  ruled  by  Phoeni- 
cian Dido.  Dido  and  her  court  soon  ap- 
pear and  immediately  several  of  the 
Trojans  come  uiion  the  scene  and  the 
story  of  their  sufferings  is  told. 

\  enus  plans  successfully,  and  through 
her  son  Cupid,  who  is  in  the  disguise  of 
Ascanius,  inflames  the  heart  of  the 
queen,  and  she  falls  in  love  with 
..Eneas.  In  the  court  scene  Cupid,  in 
the  guise  of  Ascanius,  sits  near  Dido, 
and  while  the  invocation  is  sung  the 
libation  ceremony  is  observed. 

Dido  cannot  help  disclosing  her  ar- 
fections  to  her  sister  Anna,  and  the  lat- 
ter .advises  the  queen  to  reject  her 
Moorish  suitors  and  espouse  .Eneas. 

Iarbas  is  jealous  and  calls  on  Jove  for 
vengeance  upon  Dido  and  .Eneas.  This 
comes  when  Mercury  directs  .Eneas  to 
tulfil  the  mission  he  set  out  uoon,  and 
then  the  leave-taking  with  Dido.  The 
latter,  after  the  departure  of  .Eneas-,  is 
mconsolaole,  and  under  the  pretext  that 
she  wishes  a  pyre  on  which  to  burn 
yimeas  offerings,  Anna  brings  it  in, 
and  at  an  opportune  moment  stabs  her- 
self and  falls  upon  the  pyre. 

Between  the  scenes  Thomas  Stringer, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  instructor.  Miss  Helen 
Connelly,  read  a  part  of  Holmes'  "Ode 
on  Washington's  Birthday,"  which  Miss 
Connelly  repeated  to  the  audience  as 
Tommy  passed  his  fingers  over  the 
raised  letters.  Then  there  were  vocal 
selections  and  excellent  numbers  by 
the  band  of  the  institution. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr  Anagnos 
apologized  for  the  limited  capacity  of 
the  hall,  but  said  that  such  it  would 
have  to  remain  until  some  kindly  dis- 
posed person  should  provide  funds  for 
a  new  hall  wherein,  the  young  people 
could  better  present  their  plays  and 
;  give  better  accommodations  to  the  audi- 
ences. He  thanked  the  visitors  for  their 
kind  interest  in  the  Institution  as  man- 
ifested by  their  presence. 
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PLAYS  BY  THE  BLIND. 

"Alice  adventures  in  Wonderland"  and 
scenes  from  Virgil  were  presented  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  yesterday  by  the  blind 
pupils,  though  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
see  was  the  last  thing  to  be  noticed  in  th3 
!  case  of  the  actors. 

The  young  men  and  young  women,  some 
of  them  mere  lads  and  lasses,  performed 
with  grace  and  charm.  They  showed  not 
only  careful  training,  but  also  their  own 
good  appreciation  ot  the  plays.  Each  year 
tlieir  dramatic  entertainments  are  a  marvel 
to  spectators.  That  persons  not  seeing  can 
so  fa>-  master  the  art  of  acting  is  wonder- 
ful but  this  school  in  all  its  work  seems 
to  illustrate  that  nothing  is  Impossible  of 
achievement.  And  so  for  this  annual  en- 
tertainment they  chose  dramatics.  It  is 
the  purpese;  as  the  superintendent,  Mi. 
Anagnos,  said  in  a  little  speech  that  these 
voung  people  should  "learn  to  think  and  to 
act  side  by  side  with  the  seeing,  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  them,  and  Oe  integral 
parts  of  the  community.-* 

During  the  afternoon  exercises,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  lad,  Thomas  Stringer, 
recited  with  his  teacher  to  interpret,  a 
part  of  Holmes's  "Ode  for  Washington  a 
Birthday."  Young  .Stringer  has  learned  to 
articulate,  but  he  dislikes  to  do  so  in  pub- 
lic and  so  he  talks  with  the  dumb  alpha- 
bet and  his  teacher  translates. 

Music   also    was    a    feature    of    the    day. 
The     orchestra     played^  selections,,  froni 
X~ 

Mozart  and  operatic  airs,  and  one  of  the 
young  men  in  the  play  would  appear  now 
with  a  violin  and  again  with  a  corner.. 

A    splendid    chorus    of    boys    chanted    in  \ 
unison    the   opening     lines   of    the   Aeneid, 
which  was  given  in  the  afternoon  by  their 
department  of  the  school,  and  there  wore 
several  good  solos  in  the  piece. 

The  classic  old  story  of  Dido  the  boys 
played  with  reverence.  There  was  not  a 
touch  of  burlesque  and  the  actors  made 
up  handsomely  as  women.  The  enamored 
queen  of  Carthage,  whom  Herbert  Strout 
impersonated,  was  charming  in  white 
robes  and  a  veil  which  was  draped  from 
a  golden  crown.  He  declaimed  famously, 
and  his  acting  was  good.  C.  H.  Amadon 
was  Aeneas  and  played  his  part  with  dig- 
nity. As  the  Carthaginian  minstrel  W.  T. 
Clenon  gave  a  solo  in  rich  baritone  voice. 
The  other  parts  as  assigned  were:— 

Achates Owen    "U'rlnn 

Ilioneus Clarence    Jackson 

Anna,  sister  of  Dido F.  V.  Walsh 

Iarbas F.    J.    Rcdsford 

juno Barnard  Levin 

Venus F.    J.     Carney 

Cupid G.   H.  Clark 

Mercurv Joseph  Bartlett 

The  Herald F.   G.  Baker 

Carthaginian  Maidens.... F.  Ransom,  A.  Heroux, 
L.   H.  Harvey,  W.   E.  Robinson. 
The  costuming  in  each  of  the  plays  was 
most  effective. 

The  adventures  of  Alice,  given  by  the 
girls'  department  in  the  morning,  was  an 
adaptation  bv  some  of  the  teachers.  The 
scenes  represented  "Advice  from  a  Cater- 
pillar," "A  Mad  Tea  Party,"  "The  Queen's 
Garden,"  "The  Mock  Turtle's  Story  and 
the  Lobster  Quadrille,"  and  so  on. 

Beatrice  Ingham,  was  Alice,  Edith  El- 
mer, Alice's  sister,  and  the  other  figures 
were:— 

Kins   of   Hearts Agnes   Norton 

Queen   of   Hearcs Ellen    Gavin 

Duch'-ss Mary  McClintock 

Mock    Turtle Jessie    Lewis 

Gryphon Marion    Miller 

Hatter  Edna   Goullard 

March   Hare Martha  Griffin 

Dormouse Gertrude    Elwell 

Cheshire May  Cooper. 

Cook        Anna   Laurence 

White  Babt.it Mabel  Myers 

Knave   of  Hearts Mary   Browne 

Gardeners Elizabeth  Dodd,  Esther  Wells  and 

Alice  Chick. 
Soldiers... Emma  Carr,  Tereta  Keyes,  Edna  Reed 
The  exercises  were  held  in  the  little 
chapel  of  the  school,  which  afford  nieagrs 
accommodations  at  such  times.  A  hall 
where  the  pupils  may  have  their  concerts 
is  greatly  needed,  and  this  Mr.  Anagnos 
mentioned  in  addressing  the  audience  of 
the  afternoon.  He  spoke  also  of  the  worlc 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
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H1LDREN 


Alice  in  Wonderland 
Was  Performed. 


Duchess,    Dormous? 
and  Mock  Turtle* 


Boys  Played  "Dido" 
of  Virgil 

Washington's  Birthday  is  always 
lcoked  forward  to  with  lively  antici- 
pation by  the  pupils  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  for  it  a  fiords, 
annually,  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  histrionic  talents  before  their 
friends.  These  entertainments  are  of 
a  most  refreshing  order,  and  ^re  mu- 
tually enjoyed  by  the  amateur  players 
and  the  audiences.  They  are  prefaced 
by  weeks  of  diligent  preparation,  into 
which  both  the  teachers  and  the  pu- 
pils, young  and  old,  enter  with  zeal. 
The  dramatic  equipments,  such  as  cos- 
tumes and  other  paraphernalia,  are 
made  in  the  school,  rehearsals  are  held 
and  each  of  the  youthful  performers 
studies  his  or  her  role  with  commend- 
able spirit.  What  wonder  then  that  the 
holiday  which  marks  the  formal  per- 
formance should  be  a  red-letter  one;  a 
day  of  festivities  and  general  enjoy- 
ment. 

And  yesterday  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Two  excellent  enter- 
tainments were  given,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  girls,  and  another  by  the 
boys  and  young  men  in  the  afternoon, 
both  of  which  were  attended  by  assem- 
blages of  spectators  that  packed  the 
hall  and  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the 
blind  players  with  merited  applause. 

Girls'   Entertainment. 

The  entertainment  given  by  the  girls 
began  at  11  o'clock.  It  was  a  series  of 
eight  scenes  from  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," adapted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school.  The  entertaining  characteristics 
of  the  book,  strengthened  here  and 
there  by  original  touches  to  suit  the 
occasion,  were  successfully  brought  out 
by  the  performers.  It  was  pleasing  to 
note  Jthe  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
players  entered  into  their  respective 
parts.  The  careful  training  and  the 
individual  earnestness  of  those  who 
made  up  the  cast  were  elements  that 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  girls 
displayed  a  humor,  grace  and  confi- 
dence that  gave  tone  to  the  production. 

The  •  little  stage  wag  set  with  a 
woodland  scene.  The  pleqe  opened 
with  Alice  and  her  sister  together, 
the  parts  being  impersonated  by  Beat- 
rice E.  Ingham  and  Edith  M.  Elmer. 
Alice  went  to  sleep  to  "dream  the 
dream  that  no  mortal  ever  dared  to 
dream  before."  The  Caterpillar's  Ad- 
vice opened  the  dream,  followed  by 
"the  Duchess*  at  Home,"  Mary  Mc- 
Clintock taking  the  part  of  the  Duch- 
ess. G.  May  Cooper  impersonated  the 
Cheshire     Cat. 


Edna  E.  Goullard,  as  the  Hatter. 
Martha  Griffin,  as  the  March  Hare, 
and  Gertrude  Elwell  as  the  Dormouse, 
gave  the  immortal  "Mad  Tea  Party." 
where  wit  and  wisdom  flowed.  Alice's 
remarks  provoked  much  of  the  brilliant 
conversation  "over  the  tea-cups." 
"The  Queen's  Garden"  was  an  inter- 
esting scene  also,  and  the  "Mock 
Turtle's  Story"  and  the  "Lobster 
Quadrille"  stirred  wholesome  merri- 
ment. "The  Trial  of  the  Knave  of 
Hearts"  wis  very  prettily  staged  in- 
deed. A  laughable  feature  was  the 
jury  of  beasts  and  birds  and  the 
allusions  to  them.  Besides  those  al- 
ready .nentioned  the  cast  included  the 
following:  King  of  Hearts,  Agnes  E. 
Norton;  Queen  of  Hearts,  Ellen  A. 
Gavin;  Mock  Turtle,  Jessie  Lewis; 
Gryphon.  Marion  A.  Miller;  Cook. 
Anna  Lawrence;  White  Rabbit.  Mabel 
Myers;  Knave  of  Hearts,  Mary  I. 
Browne;  Gardeners.  Elizabeth  E.  Dodd, 
Esther  M.  Wells.  Alice  E.  Chick:  Sol- 
diers. Rmma  L.  Carr,  Teresa  J.  Keyes, 
N.  Edna  Reed. 

Boys  Dramatize  "Dido." 
The  play  given  by  the  Boys'  Depart- 
ment began  at  3  o'clock.  It  was  en- 
titled "Dido.  an  Epic  Tragedy." 
dramatized  from  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil. 
The  piece  was  in  four  acts,  with  sev- 
eral changes  of  scene.  It  told  the 
love  story  of  Aeneas,  the  leader  of  the 
Trojan  exiles,  and  Dido.  Queen  of 
Carthage,  to  the  tragic  climax.  The 
chorus  by  the  choir  of  men  and  boys 
was  well  handled  and  full  of  melody. 
Like  the  girls,  the  boys  were  clever  in 
their  respective  roles,  delivering  their 
speeches  with  dramatic  emphasis  and 
excellent  elocutionary  effect.  The  ac- 
tion passed  off  smoothly.  The  cos- 
tumes were  bright  and  appropriate 
and  correct  in  detail. 

This  was  the  cast:  Aeneas.  Charles  H. 
Amadou;  Achates.  Owen  Wrlnn;  liion- 
sus.  Clarence  Jackson;  Dido,  Herbert 
A.  Strout,  Anna,  Frederick  V.  Walsh; 
lopas,  who  gave  a  pleasing  solo.  Will- 
iam T.  Clenon;  lar'ous,  Francis  J. 
Rochford;  Juno,  Barnard  Levin;  Venus. 
Frederick  J.  Carney;  Cupid.  George  IT. 
r'lark;  .Mercury,  Joseph  Bartlett;  The 
Herald,  Frank  G.  Baker;  Cnrihaeinian 
Maidens,  F.  Ransom.  A.  Heroux,  L. 
H.  Harvey  W.  E.  Robinson:  Courtiers. 
F.  Nilson,  W.  Walsh,  J.  Cunningham. 
K.  Ryan.  H.  Van  Weir;  Guards,  !'.  T. 
O'Neil,  H.  Putnam;  Messengers,  B.  G 
Matteson.  C.  L  WihcheU:  Trojan 
i  Nobles,  C.  Black.  R.  J.  C.  Barnard, 
W.  Dodge,  W.  Lord. 

Music  was  furnished  bv  the  school 
orchestra,  which,  by  the  way.  was  one 
of  the  features  of  tryi  entertainments. 
Tommy  Stringer,  ever  interesting,  read 
a  part  of  Holmes's  "Ode  for  Washing- 
ton's Birthday."  iMiMnmagiTHi  *>yfr 
a _ 

THE  INQUIRER 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1901. 


WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY    EXER- 
CISES. 


[  boys  and  girls  of  the  institution 
shewed  wonderful  talents,  well  devel- 
oped by  careful  training.  Those  who 
were  fortunate  to  attend  the  exercises 
were  most  enthusiastic  in  their  ap- 
plause. The  day's  celebration  closed 
with  selections  from  "Carmen"  by  the 
brass  band  connected  with  the  instit- ' 
ution.  

Sostou  Mxmmmt 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1901 


PLAYS  BY  BLIND  ACTORS 


The  patriotic  exercises  at  the  Per- 
kins    institution     and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  on  Washington's 
birthday  were  of  a  very  high  charactei 
and  were  enjoyed  by  a  delightful  au- 
dience.    The     program     were  scenes 
from  Alice's  Adventures  in     Wonder- 
land  by  Lewis  Carroll.     The  charac- 
ters   were    sustained    by    Beatrice    E. 
Ingham,  Edith  M.     Elmer,     Agnes  E. 
Norton,   Ellen   Gavin.    Mary      McClin- 
tock,  Jessie  Lewis,  Marion  A.  Miller, 
Edna  A.  Goullard,  Martha  Griffin,  Ger- 
trude  Elwell.    G.    May    Cooper,    Anna 
Lawrence,     Mabel     Myers,     Mary     I. 
Browne,  Elizabeth  E.  Dodd,  Esther  M. 
Wells.  Alice  E.  Chick,  Emma  L.  Carr, 
Teresa   I.   Keyes   and   N.   Edna  Reed. 
The     boys'       department       presented 
"Dido.'  an  epic     tragedy     dramatized 
from  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil.     The  per- 
sons  of  the   drama   were   Charles  H. 
Amadon,  Owen  Wrinn.  Clarence  Jack- 
son   Herbert  A.   Strout,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh,  William   T.   Clenon,  Frank  J. 
Rockford,   Barnard  Levin,     Frederick 
j.  Carney,  George  H.  Clark,     Joseph 
Bartlett,  Frank  G.  Baker,  F.  Ranson, 
A    Heroux.  L.  H.  Harvey,  W.  E.  Rob- 
inson, F.   Wilson,  W.  Walsh,  J.  Cun- 
ingha'm,  E.  Ryan.  H.  Van  Vliet,  P.  J. 
O'Neil     H.    Putnam.    B.    G.    Matteson, 
C    L    Winchell,   C.   Black.     R.     J.   C. 
Barnard,  W.  Dodge,  W.     Lord.       The 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Gave 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Dido"  Yes- 
terday 

Two  plays  were  acted  yesterday  in  South 
Boston  by  companies  of  amateurs,  one  full 
of  rollicking  fun,  the  other  marked  by  dig- 
nity and  dramatic  fervor.  Both  these  per- 
formances 'were  given  by  boys  and  girls 
who  cannot  see,  pupils  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 

The  first  play  was  given  by  the  girls  at 
eleven  o'clock  before  an  audience  that 
crowded  the  little  hall  to  the  doors.  The 
play  was  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  it  was 
not  realty  a  play,  but  a  succession  of  scenes 
from  Lewis  Carroll's  beautiful  story  of 
dreamland.  In  the  first  scene  Alice,  with 
her  white  stockings  and  short  sleeves,  fell 
asleep  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  six  follow- 
ing scenes  she  talked  with  the  caterpillar, 
went  to  the  Duchess's  "at  home,"  sat 
through  the  mad  tea  party,  wandered 
through  the  queen's  garden,  listened  to  the 
mock  turtle's  story,  saw  the  lobster  qua- 
drille and  was  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
knave  of  hearts.  The  gryphon,  the  hatter, 
the  march  hare,  the  dormouse,  the  Cheshire 
cat,  the  white  rabbit,  and  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant cards  in  the  pack  were  on  the  staga, 
costumed  with  great  effectiveness.  The 
play  was  arranged  and  the  costumes  were 
made  in  the  school. 

In  the  afternoon  at  three  came  the  second 
play,  "Dido,  an  Epic  Tragedy,"  arranged 
from,  the  ^Eneid.  The  tragedy  was  done 
without  one  touch  of  burlesque,  with  a 
seriousness  a-nd  expression  that  showed  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  ancient  poem. 
Though  each  step  and  movement  had  to  be 
planned  and  measured,  by  the  teachers,  the 
boys  went  through  intricate  movements 
without  a  hitch.  C.  H.  Amadon  as  ^Sneas 
and  Herbert  Strout  as  Dido  were  particular- 
ly effective.  In  the  course  of  the  play 
Venus,  Cupid,  Juno  and  Mercury  appeared, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  mortal  characters 
in  Virgil's  immortal  poem. 

The  Perkins  Institution  orchestra  played 
between  the  acts  and  Holmes's  "Qde  tor 
Washington's  Birthday"  was  read  by 
Thomas  Stringer,  a  boy  born  deaf  and 
blind.  Though  he  has  learned  to  articulate, 
he  read  with  his  fingers,  and  the  teacher 
translated  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Anagnos 
closed  with  a  short  speech  in  which  he  men- 
tioned the  crowded  condition  of  the  hall. 
He  hopes  that  some  one  will  give  enough 
money  to  have  a  larger  hall  built  and  prop- 
erly fitted.  

The  News. 

j  SA1URD1Y,  JAN.  26    1901 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  sKtv-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  *£ 
the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  August 
31      has  just  been  issued,  with     the 
fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  appended.  Ihe 
report  shows  the  latter  institution  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  doors 
are  kppt  open   to  the  little   sightless 
children  of  both  sexes,  whose  minds 
and     bodies  are  nurtured  under     the 
best    domestic  influences.     They     are 
led  out  of  moral  and  intellectual  dark- 
ness into  light,  and  enabled  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  through  the 
senses.     Thev  are  taught  self-control, 
the    appreciation   of   industry,   to   use 
their  fingers   skilfully,   to  be   honest, 


truthful,  courageous,  orderly,  unsel- 
fish, painstaking  in  their  work  and 
thoughtful  for  the  happiness  of  others. 
The  results  already  obtained  show 
that  tbe  nature  of  the  pupils  is  quick- 
ened and  deepened,  and  placed  in  har- 
monious relation  with  the  whole  order 
of  things.        flk 

There  have^oeen  seventy-four  chil- 
dren in  attendance  during  the  year, 
and  the  health  of  these,  pupils  through- 
out has  been  remarkable.  The  kind- 
ness and  attention  of  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Broughton  of  Jamaica  Plain  is 
touched  upon  as  having  been  apparent 
ever  since  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  1SS7.  During  this  time  he  has  been 
the  attending  physician,  acting  always 
without  compensation.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Broughton  is  also  men- 
tioned. An  encouraging  feature  of 
the  work  is  that  the  legacies  of  the 
past  year  have  been  larger  than  those 
reported  a  year  ago.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Billings  is  one  of  seven 
whose  contributions  have  made  pos- 1 
sible  a  larger  growth  in  the  noble ' 
work.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived for  the  year  has  been  $S,5G9.26, 
a  sum  a  little  in  excess  of  what  was 
received  in  1899.  Among  the  require- 
ments of  the  near  future  is  that  of  aj 
primary  school  building  for  the  girls," 
similar  to  that  which  was  erected  for 
the  boys  three  years  ago.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  report  is  that 
portion  devoted  to  Tommy  Stringer, 
of  whom  everybody  knows,  and  whose 
development  is  almost  miraculous. 
Among  Tommy's  friends  are  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Slocum,  both  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  who  have  done  much  to  make 
his  life  happy.  A  permanent  fund  is 
now  solicited  for  Tommy's  support,  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school. 

Prominent  among  gifts  of  money, 
clothing,  entertainments,  delicacies, 
etc..  have  figured  the  names  of  local 
benefactors,  who  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  do  good  in  the  midst  of 
their  abundance. 
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HELEN  KELLER  VINDICATED. 

Miss  Coes  Says   Her  Progress  Is  Very 

Satisfactory,   and    Better   Than 

Reported. 

The  story  in  a  Sunday  paper  yesterday   I 
in    reference    to    "low    marks"    received 
by  Helen  Keller  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent mid-year  examinations  at  Radcliffe 
College  is  misleading  to  some  extent 

Miss  Mary  Coes,  secretary  of  Radcliffe 
Col  lie  informed  a  Herald  reporter, 
last  evening,  that  Miss  Keller's  work 
at  Radcliffe  was  very  satisfactory.  She 
said  that  Miss  Keller  received  a  m-.k 
of  "B"  in  history,  and  not.  C,  as 
claimed.  Miss  Coes  said  that  she  was 
not  positive,  not  having  her  books  at 
hand  what  mark  was  attained  m 
French.Tut  she  doubted  if  it  was  below 

t!TheC"'c^ma'rk  is  considered  very  sat- 
isfactory, "D"  being  the  lowest  mark 
with  which  a  student   can  pass  an  ex- 

aOnnaaccount  of  becoming  overcrowded 
with  studies  and  for  other  reasons, 
Miss  Kc-Uer  gave  up  the  study  of  Ens- 

s  Ssss  ffvisrsj 

Suooner  ot  the  1 <  i  k  "»  lns^  .  pithc.r 
SfssWA.  fhe^eV/rMlls  Coes.  the, 

secretary.      


FROM  THE  LADIES'  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


WE  have  entered  upon  the  new  Century  since  my  last 
appeal  was  issued  to  my  friends  and  neighbors.  Not 
the  least  among  the  triumphs  of  the  Century  we  are  leaving, 
has  been  that  gained  over  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions 
which  befall  humanity.  If  sight  has  not  been  given  to  the 
blind,  countless  means  of  occupation,  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment have  been  opened  to  them.  New  and  most  ingen- 
ious methods  of  instruction  have  been  devised  in  which  the 
sense  of  touch  is  almost  made  to  supply  that  of  sight,  and 
even  of  hearing  where  that  also  is  wanting.  Through  this 
means  seeming  miracles  have  been  accomplished  —  witness 
Helen  Keller,  Elizabeth  Robins,  Tommy  Stringer  and  others. 

In  scriptural  phrase  the  blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Twentieth  Century  will  continue  the  work 
which  the  Nineteenth  has  so  successfully  begun,  and  that  the 
happy  homes  in  which  this  beneficent  charity  is  carried  on 
will  be  maintained  by  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  established. 

Our  custom  is  to  send  in  the  yearly  subscription  from 
Cambridge  in  the  Spring.  The  subscription  for  1900-1901 
amounts  to  $609.13  and  has  just  been  forwarded  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

I  close  with  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ladies  for  whom  I  act.  They  are  most  grateful  for 
the  generous  interest  taken  by  our  townspeople  in  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ. 

for  the  Committee. 
Cambridge.  March.   1901. 


.  — 


Fro*(C\ cl^d±jb. - 

SJjD^dk^. l^*^ry 

[Tate /k.r    7    t. 

Miss   Flora   J.    McNabb,   teacher    at 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston,  whose  eyesight  is  also 
defective,   was   the   heroine   of   a    fire 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  institution  Wednes- 
day alternoon  in  leading  the  helpless 
children  to  a  place  of  safety.  Quickly 
Informing     Engineer     Carroll     of  the 
fire  she  hastened  to  the  school  room 
and  Quieted  the  fears  of  the  children. 
The  little  ones  had  smelled  the  smoke, 
but  remained  in  their  seats.     Gather- 
ing   them    around    her    Miss    McNabb 
tcW  them  no  to  be  afraid  and  started 
for  the  door.     Engineer  Carroll  assist- 
ed  Miss   McNabb  in  getting  the   chil- 
dren out  of  the  building.     The  flames 
burst    through    the    floor    within    two 
minutes  after     the     children     left  the 
b  lilding. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  WORK. 


Wonderful    Ability    In    English 
Shown  by  the  Girl. 


:ek 


ADVANCE     AT    EADOLIFfE. 


rhe  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Student 
Hits  Hade  Progress  Almost  I  uprec- 
edented  Even  Under  Her  Great 
Handicaps  — AH  Her  Work  Hone 
Without  Notes— Vice  President  ot 
Her  Clues. 

one  of   tiie   most  interesting  things 
bout  the  now  term  which  has  just  be- 
uii  at  Radeliffe  college  is  the  progress 
1:  Helen   Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
•liixl  girl,  who  is  a  student  there,  says 
he  New  York  Sun.     She  has  so  distin- 
ilied    herself   in    her    English    work 
hat  she  has  been  promoted  in  the  mid- 
lie  of  the  year  to  a  course  open  only  to 
he  brightest  students,  that  called  Eng- 
ish  12  in  the  college  catalogue. 
The  English  course  which  Miss  Kel- 
■r   elected    when    she   entered   college 
vas  in  itself  more  advanced  than  most ! 
'reslnuen  take,  but  now,  only  after  half 
i  year  at  its  exercises,   her  instructor 
n-onounees  her  quite  fit  to  go  up  uigh- 
t.     In  the  words  of  the  professor  him- 
self. "We  can  teach  her  nothing  more 
n  this  class."    The  course  which  .Miss 
veller  has  outgrown  is  English  22,  con- 
iueted  in  Radeliffe  by  Charles  Town- 
send  Copeland,  who  has  expressed  the 
tpinion  that.  Miss  Keller  possesses  abil- 
lies  far  above  the  average  in  the  mat- 
er of  English  composition. 
In   permitting   Miss    Keller   to   enter 
English  12  Radeliffe  lias  done  some- 
:hing  almost  unprecedented.    The  high- 


HELEN  KELLER. 

er  course  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  has 
almost  never  been  taken  by  a  girl  so 
young  as  Helen  Keller,  not  to  take  into 
account  at  all  the  fact  of  the  blind 
girl's  handicaps.  The  course  in  ques- 
tion is  conducted  both  in  Harvard  and 
Radeliffe  by  John  Hays  Gardiner  and 
is  open  only -^j  such  students  as  have 
shown  unusual  ability  in  the  matter  of 
English  and  have  finished  course  22 
with  a  high  mark. 

The  work  of  the  course  includes  vari- 
ous kinds  of  writing,  and  the  lectures  j 
deal  with  such  problems  of  expression 
as  arise  in  the  class  productions  and  in 
the  development  of  a  good  English 
prose  style.  Miss  Kellers  style  has  al- 
ways been  excellent.  From  the  time 
when  sir.)  first  began  to  write  she  has 
written  easily  and  well.  In  the  matter 
of  literary  and  classical  allusions  she  is 
very  apt  and  especially  excels  in  ana- 
lytical treatment  of  a  subject. 

At  the  lectures  Miss  Keller  is  ac- 
companied by  her  friend,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, who  sits  close  beside  her  and  tells 
her  in  the  manual  language  whatever 
the  instructor  may  be  saying.  In  none 
of  the  lectures  are  any  notes  taken. 
This  girl  carries  off  in  her  head  the 
facts  with  which  her  fellow  students 
fill  their  notebooks. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work 
done  by  Miss  Keller  comes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  course  given  by 
Professor  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge. 
The  latter  is  a  very  interesting  but  a 
rather  discursive  lecturer,  and  he  cov- 
ers in  the  year  a  tremendous  amount  of 
ground.  That  any  student  could  pass  a 
good  examination  on  the  substance  of 
his  lectures  without  having  had  the 
benefit  of  exhaustive  notes  and  careful 
review  would  be  a  marvel  all  by  itself. 
P.ut  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  re- 
markable things  Helen  Keller  is  ac- 
complishing. 

Miss  Keller's  work  does  not  in  the 
least  prevent  her  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  college.  j 
She  particularly  delights  in  hearing- 
stories,  and  one  or  two  girls  have  learn- 
ed the  sign  language  that  they  may  en- 
tertain her.  She  is  vice  president  of 
her  class  and  attends  all  the  functions 
given  by  her  classmates.  At  a  recent 
class  luncheon  she  even  responded  to  a 
toast,  winning  great  applause  by  her 
maiden  speech.  But  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  her  is  that  she  is 
radiantly  happy  in  her  college  career. 
With  some  anxiety  her  friends  have 
been  watching  to  see  whether  the  col- 
lege days,  so  lofig  looked  forward  to, 
might,  not  perhaps  bring  in  realization 
something  of  disillusion.  Nothing  ol 
the  kind  has  happened,  however. 

"She  is  the  happiest  girl  I  have  evei 
seen,"  one  of  these  friends  remarked. 

And  anybody  who  should  see  tin 
blind  girl  as  she  goes  from  one  lectur« 
room  to  another  would  be  inclined  em 
phatically  to  echo  this  superlative. 





Gov  (  rane  has  signed  the  papers  for  the 
admission   of  Cora   Crocker  to  the  Pcrkms 
institute  for  the  blind  in   Boston,   «nd   she 
will  bo  taken  ther  ' 
is 
er  ib  i<>  ne  provided  Tor  her. 

From ....'. ."....*." „...: ...' 

00  rnax 


u  ?f  La,?e?  thereinto  tarn  The  girl 

s  both  blind  and  tiea/./^ta^sfoLtedieach 
t  is  to  be  provide!  forhei\        i 


Date. 


PLAYS   BY  BLIND   CHILDREN. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 

the    blind    are  sparing    no  pains    to  make 

their  entertainments  to-day  full  of  interest 

to  their  friends  and  patrons — the  girls  by 

their    presentation   of    "Alice    in   "Wer-r'^r-  u 
lanu     ai  ii  u  uuLii,  ana  me  boys  through 

their  rendering  of  "Dido"  at  3  o'clocK. 
Delightful  music  by  band  and  orchestra 
and  upon  solo  instrument  will  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  will  follow  each  perform- 
ance. Tommy  Stringer  will  be  among  the 
pupils  and  will  take  part  in  the  entertain- 
ment. The  proceeds  will  form  the  con- 
tribution of  these  pupils  toward  the 
worthy  cause  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Record 
.............. 


*-\*»uuia  be  riayiiT4«»TTrTHgltle  a  nreiHo,. 
or    daintier    "A«c  onr'erland"    »i'f 

the  one  in  the  entertainment* g  ven  bv  the* 
Perkins   Institution    children    yesterday 

Beatrice  Ingr.lu nn  nras  just  like  the  nlc- 
l"reS'    lnc  white    stockings   and 

short  Beeves,  and  ambled  about  tHestaw 
without  any  grot  *>-*ge 

The  jolhest    thing   was.    May     Cooper's 

I  n'nned^  iffiK,^  ?reat1okf  Vh^n 
she  mustn't  tell  eieac  joke,  which 
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Result  of  Her  First  Examina- 
tion a  Surprise. 


T  DUE  TO  INABILITY. 


To  the  surprise  of  her  classmates-, 
n  Keller,  the  wonderfully  mentally 
endowed  deaf  and  blind,  Radeliffe  stu- 
dent, did  not  securei  high  marks  in  the  re- 
ccnt    "midyear"    examination.-. 

They  were  Miss  Keller's  first  examina- 
tions since  she  became  a  member  of  the 
college.  .Miss  Keller  is  taking  four 
es.  English  22,  French  2a,  German  3 
and  history  1.  Of  these  four  only  two, 
the  courses  in  French  and  history,  had  ex- 
aminations.     -Miss    Keller    received    only 

Her  comparatively  low  mark  was  due, 
not  to  inability,  but  to  the  fact  that  Miss 
Keller  was  so  conscientious,  SO  en&?a*f° 
by  her  subjects,  that  she  devotetl  the 
most  of  the  allotted  time  to-  the  t  rst  to 
or  three  questions,  consequent  j  miij 
being  able  to  "skim"  over  the  other?. 


The  results  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  B 
and  P,  A  being  the  highest  and  E  and 
ins  "flunks."  Those  who  have  seen 
Miss  Keller's  dally  work,  especially  her 
work  in  English,  expected  her  marks  in 
all  classes  would  take  an  A  cr  a  B. 

In  the  history  paper  Miss  Keller  spent 
nearly  all  her  time  on  the  first  two  ques- 
tions. She  if?  a  walking  encyclopedia,  of 
historic  information,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  she  is  the  only  young  woman 
in  the  college  who  doe3  r.ot  take  notes. 
Her  faithful  friend  and  companion.  Miss 
Sullivan,  translates  through  her  fingers 
the  professor's  lectures,  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler seems  to  remember  every  word.  Her 
mind  is  a  wonderful  storehouse,  hci 
memory  marvellous.  Other  girls  take  oan 
their  several  hundred  pages  of  notes 
when  it  nears  time  for  history  examina- 
tion and  begin,  the  "cramming"  process. 
But  the  hungry  mini  of  thie  blind  girl 
has  all  the  needed  cramming  stored  In 
her  ready  memory,  and  when  she  sits 
down  to  the  test  questions  she  can  write 
a   volume  in  answer  to  each. 

In  order  that  no  doubt  can  ever  be 
raised  as  to  the  validity  of  Miss  Keller's 
remarkable  answers,  she  was  separated 
from  her  friend,  Miss  Sullivan,  during 
the  examination  heirs,  and  either  Miss 
Irwin,  the  dean,  or  Miss  Coes,  the  secre- 
tary, acted  temporarily  as  proctor  for 
her. 

aid 


""MMartha  Fish  and  Flora  Pareher,  two 
blind  girls  of  Waterbury,  have  been 
by  Gov.  Stickney  as  be  Hen- 
ries to  be  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  stat«  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
located  ajjg.iu;f.nn.  n  ■ ■■■ 


is  sweet  to  see  the  children  in 

the  blind  asylum  in  South  Boston 
deriving  pleasure  from  their  piti- 
fully narrow  lives.  A  visit  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  makes  the  visitor 
a  friend  of  the  institute  for  life. 

The  Christian  Register       | 

February  28  1901]     (15) 


Tommy  Stringer. 

The  story  of  Tommy  Stringer,  as  it  is  told  year 
by  year  in  the  reports  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  shows  that,  so  far  as  achievement 
of  results  is  concerned,  his  record  surpasses  that 
of  all  other  persons  in  his  condition.  He  was 
left  at  the  age  of  two  years  without  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing,  unable  to  express  himself 
save  by  a  monotonous,  fretful  moan,  which  was 
not  a  cry  and  which  manifested  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain.  He  was  heedless,  dull,  inactive,  and  a 
very  unpromising  subject.  He  was  found  to  be 
as  passionate  as  a  little  brute,  entirely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  crawling  on  hands 
and  feet,  although  nearly  five  years  old.  From 
this  mental  prison-house  he  has  been  marvel- 
lously rescued ;  and  this  latest  report  bears  wit- 
ness again  to  the  marked  enlargement  of  the 
capacities  of  his  mind,  the  steady  development 
of  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  and  the  constant 
increase  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter. A  year  ago  last  September  Tommy  en- 
tered the  Lowell  School,  taking  the  regular 
courses  of  the  sixth  grade.  It  was  found  that 
Tommy's  knowledge  and  ability  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  boys  whose  average 
ages  were  but  little  below  his  own.  After  sev- 
eral weeks  of  attendance  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment became  evident,  and  proved  wholly 
gratifying. 

"The  sense  of  good  comradeship,  which  grad- 
ually developed  between  Tommy  and  the  other 
pupils,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  results 
attending  those  few  months  of  companionship. 


On  the  part  of  the  normal   children,  Tommy's 
presence  among  them  awakened  all  the  chivalry 
and   unselfishness  of  their  natures;  and  it  was 
the  cordial   testimony  of  the  teacher  that  any 
inattention  in  the  case  of  the  pupils,  created  by 
Tommy's  presence  in  the  school-room,  was  far 
outweighed  by  the  spirit  which  had  been  uncon- 
sciously engendered  in  all,  even  in  the  hardest 
roughest  boy,  whom  all  other  means  had  failed 
to  reach.     As  for  Tommy,  he  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  association  with  the   other  children 
seeming  to  realize  intuitively  that  some  subtle 
difference  existed  between  them  and  himself  and 
accordingly,  to  admire  them  and  emulate  their 
accomplishments.    To  be  one  of  this  little  school- 
world,  to  work  at  a  desk  and  feel  the  importance 
of  his  position  as  a  school-boy,  was  worth  even 
the  struggle  with  long  division  and  the  conauest 
of  the  perplexities  of  decimals  and  fractions. 
Because  'the  big  boys'  considered  it  necessary 
to  learn   how  and  when   to  use  the  marks  of 
punctuation,   Tommy  at  once   decided   that  it 
was  his  duty  to  inform  himself  concerning  these 
formerly  despised  adjuncts  of  composition;  and 
he  soon   became   proficient  in  their  use.     At 
the  close   of   the  term  Tommy  packed  up  his 
books  for  departure,  assuring  all  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  return  in  the  autumn." 

The  report  reviews  his  progress  for  the  last 
year,  and  gives  many  incidents  connected  with 
his  ordinary  school  life,  with  his  summer  recrea- 
tion, and  with  his  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  twelve  months  have  brought  many 
changes  to  Tommy,  both  physical  and  mental ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  little  boy  is 
so  fast  disappearing  and  the  manly,  independent, 
and  dignified  one  taking  his  place.  Little  by 
little  the  close  surveillance  has  been  relaxed, 
reliance  now  being  placed  upon  Tommy's  own 
sense  of  right  and  honor  to  control  his  action 
upon  a  principle  rather  than  upon  conformity  to 
definite  rules.  Tommy  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  this ;  for,  though  oftentimes  mischievous  and 
sometimes  irritable,  he  is  never  maliciously 
naughty,  and  the  necessity  for  discipline  during 
the  past  year  has  been  very  slight. 

"The  other  boys  are  loyal  and  generous  to  a 
fault  where  Tommy  is  concerned;  and,  unless 
one  is  an  eye-witness  to  a  misdemeanor  on  his 
part,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  one  of  his 
schoolmates  to  admit  that  Tommy  is  in  the 
wrong.  On  one  occasion  he  'borrowed'  from 
another  boy  some  much-desired  article,  without 
the  preliminary  of  seeking  permission,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  distinction  between  'mine  and 
thine.'  With  Tommy's  full  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  and  of  the  reason  for  it,  this  loss  was 
made  good  from  Tommy's  treasures.  He  recog- 
nized the  justice  of  the  act  and  uttered  no  re- 
monstrance, even  helping  in  the  selection  of  the 
articles.  But  the  remarks,  '  It  is  too  mean  to 
treat  poor  Tom  this  way,'  and  'What's  the  first 
day  I  can  give  it  back  to  him  ?'  proved  that  the 
young  victim  of  Tommy's  rapacity  was  quite  un- 
convinced that  the  latter's  moral  interests  re- 
quired such  treatment  of  him. 

"The  demands  of  Tommy's  active  mind  grow 
increasingly  hard  to  satisfy;  for  the  air  above, 
the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  all  present  to  him  a  field  for  research  and 
thought.  Hitherto  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  give  to  him  no  definite  religious  instruction, 
but  to  wait  rather  until  his  mind,  developed  suf- 
ficiently to  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  creative 
power,  should  prove  itself  so  by  reaching  out 
for  the  truths  which  would  answer  his  own 
questionings.  Slowly  but  surely,  from  the  depths 
of  his  own  consciousness  alone,  Tommy  has 
recognized,  through  the  visible,  tangible  reality 
of  the  known,  the  supreme  power  behind  it  in 
the  unknown.  Essentially  a  child  of  nature,  with 
a  close  and  personal  love  for  all  her  children, — 
the  birds  and  trees  and  flowers, —  he  has  walked 
most  naturally  and  sweetly  'from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God.'  Knowing  man's  power,  he  came 
also  to  realize  its  limitations.  With  growing 
knowledge,  he  said:  'The  world  is  very  large. 


Men  make  houses  and  ships,  but  men  cannot 
make  land.  Who  made  the  land?'  'Who 
sends  the  rain?'  'Who  tells  the  birds  where 
and  when  to  go?'  From  year  to  year  he  has 
seen  the  unfailing  regularity  of  the  return  of  the 
seasons,  and  has  learned  that  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, summer  and  winter,  have  not  ceased,  that 

night  ever  follows  the  day,  and  that  the  tides 
ebb  and  flow, — all  controlled  by  a  more  than 
human  power  '  which  governs  the  world  it 
created.'  So  Tommy  has  come  to  feel  that  this 
power,  which  brings  such  wonderful  blessings 
into  our  lives,  is  one  not  to  be  feared,  but  to  be 
loved,  and,  with  no  creed,  nor  ritual  nor  dogma, 
to  formulate  for  himself  his  simple,  childish 
faith." — Taken  from  Report  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  1 899-1 900. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  poems  of  Morrison  Heady  possess  an  almost  unique  interest.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
blind  and  deaf,  has  cultivated  the  muse  in  the  gloom  of  a  "  Double  Night ;  "  the  work  of  a  patient,  cheerful, 
undaunted  thinker,  who,  amidst  darkness,  has  seen  with  the  "inward  eye;"  amidst  silence  has  heard 
with  the  "  inward  ear."  Isolated  thus  on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  Mr.  Heady  has,  notwithstanding,  main- 
tained the  keenest  interest  in  literature,  science  and  affairs.  He  has  led  a  singularly  active  and  rational 
life.  He  has  studied  closely,  affectionately,  the  books  accessible  to  him ;  he  has  developed  remarkable 
manual  skill,  perfecting  several  contrivances  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind;  he  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  and,  with  rare  sagacity  and  good  fortune,  succeeded  in  retaining  his  own  youthful 
freshness  of  spirit  by  attaching  to  himself  many  of  the  "rising  generation." 

Morrison  Heady  was  born  in  1829,  in  Spencer  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life. 
He  met,  in  childhood  and  youth,  with  several  serious  accidents,  resulting  in  total  blindness  at  sixteen,  and  in 
gradually  increasing  deafness,  becoming  complete  at  forty.  From  that  time  he  could  be  communicated  with 
only  by  means  of  a  glove,  upon  which  were  printed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  At  fifty  an  operation 
restored  a  bare  gleam  of  vision,  enabling  him  to  find  his  way  by  daylight. 

Before  his  blindness  he  had  received  the  bare  rudiments  of  an  English  education  in  the  country  schools 
of  that  day.  Later  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  fourteen  months  at  the  Ohio 
Institute,  leaving  the  latter  when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Meanwhile  he  had  applied  himself  earnestly  to 
the  study  of  music.  His  mental  activity  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  his  deprivations.  He  read 
eagerly  everything  printed  in  raised  type,  and,  until  he  lost  his  hearing,  extended  his  knowledge  of  books 
with  the  aid  of  friends  who  enjoyed  reading  aloud  to  him. 

Of  the  poems  in  this  volume,  most  were  written  after  Mr.  Heady's  fortieth  year.  I  have  said  they 
are  almost  unique  in  interest;  nor  do  I  use  this  term  simply  because  their  author  is  blind  and  deaf.  They 
contain  one  of  the  most  elaborate  experiments  in  hexameter  yet  made  by  an  English  poet,  and  that,  too, 
by  an  English  poet  entirely  ignorant  of  the  classic  models.  The  grammarian,  Noble  Butler,' once  congratu- 
ated  Mr.  Heady  on  this  fact,  on  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of  Homeric  and  Virgilian  hexameter  could  not 
but  impede  an  English  poet.  Whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Heady  may  have  done 
something  toward  settling  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  verse  in  English.  When  he  began  his 
experiments  with  it  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Longfellow ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  Longfellow  could 
not  be  his  guide,  and  struck  out  boldly  for  himself.  He  discarded  wholly  the  idea  of  quantity,  and  based  his 
line  on  accent  and  syllabic  number.  In  a  few  places  he  has  even  ventured  on  a  decided  innovation  in  the 
shape  of  a  foot  of  one  syllable — a  strong  monosyllabic  word,  followed  by  a  marked  pause,  as  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  following  lines  : 

"Hymnings  Immortal  to  which  the  numberless  hearts  of  the  living 
Throb,  throb,  throb,  and  measure  the  music  forever." 

Besides  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Heady  has  published  "Burl,"  a  vigorous  story  of  pioneer  life  in 
Kentucky,  which  will  be  re-issued  if  the  demand  for  another  edition  prove  sufficiently  strong.  He  is  the 
author,  also,  of  "The  Farmer  Boy,"  a  life  of  Washington,  widely  circulated  thirty  years  ago;  and  has 
written  several  unpublished  stories  for  children.  It  seems  to  me  well  worth  while,  in  these  days,  to  bring 
into  notice  a  life  thus  spent.  The  spectacle  of  a  strong  man,  shut  off  by  tragic  mischance  from  almost  every 
path  of  usefulness,  accepting  his  grim  fate  with  buoyant  good  humor,  and  triumphing  over  darkness  and 
loneliness— such  a  spectacle  is,  I  say,  both  rare  and  inspiring.  There  is  no  note  of  despair  in  his  verse  ; 
no  trace  of  disappointment  in  his  bearing.     I  think  of  him  when  I  read  that  noble  sonnet  of  Marston's  : 
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"  Sharp  was  the  bread  of  my  soul's  nourishing 
Which  Fate  allowed,  and  bitter  was  the  spring 
Of  which  I  drank  and  maddened,  even  as  they 
Who,  wild  with  thirst  at  sea,  will  not  delay, 
But  drink  the  brine  and  die  of  its'sharp  sting. 
Not  gentle  was  my  war  with  chance ;  and  yet 
I  borrowed  no  man's  sword;  alone  I  drew 
And  gave  my  slain  fit  burial  out  of  view. 
In  secret  places  I  and  sorrow  met. 
So  when  you  count  my  sins,  do  nofforget 
To  say  I  taxed  not  any  one  of  you." 
LOUISVILLE,  December  21,  1900.  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER. 

I  would  commend  the  purchase  of  these  works  of  Mr.  Heady  to  every  school  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
deaf,  and  to  every  public  library  in  the  land.  They  are  of  high  literary  merit ;  the  poems  are  full  of  noble 
thoughts  beautifully  expressed;  the  story  of  Burl  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ohio  Indian  and  the  Kentucky 
negro,  abounding  with  humor  and  with  incidents  that  are  either  legendary  or  historical ;  and  the  tale  of  the 
Red  Moccasins  is  idyllic.  Great  as  their  intrinsic  merit  is,  they  also  deserve  to  stand  among  the  notable 
books — memorablia,  in  fact — because  they  are  proofs  that  our  schools  for  the  defective  classes  occasionally 
rescue  from  destruction  a  sweet  singer,  a  noble  poet,  a  true  artist ;  and  that  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing  both 
does  not  necessarily  destroy  a  man's  usefulness  or  make  him  a  gloomy  pessimist.  Our  country  may  well  be 
proud  of  Mr.  Heady 's  achievements,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  preserve  the  notable  things  in  literature 
may  consider  these  books  of  his  not  the  least  worthy  of  the  closing  years  of  this  century. 

B.  B.  HUNTOON, 
Superintendent  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

SO.  BOSTON,  November  27,  1900. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  Morrison  Heady,  the  blind  and  deaf  poet  and  writer  of  prose,  possesses 
a  unique  and  extraordinary  interest  in  the  world  of  letters.  That  the  charm  of  nature  and  the  grandeur  of 
life  should  be  sung  in  sweetest  and  noblest  strains  by  men  who  may  drink  in  the  beauty  of  hill  and  vale,  the 
crimson-tipped  daisy  and  the  notes  of  the  thrush — this  we  may  look  for  without  wonder,  and  may  rejoice  in 
the  inspiration.  But  how  explain  the  melody,  rhythm  and  word  painting  which  flows  to  us  out  of  this  doubly 
imprisoned  soul?  The  beauty  is  there,  and  the  grandeur,  but  proceeding  from  a  spiritual  insight  peculiarly 
his  own  and  independent  of  the  outer  and  material  world. 

"  The  Double  Night,"  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  publications  of  this  poet,  struck  a  note  of  pathos, 
the  like  of  which  has  rarely  been  sounded.  In  these  later  works  he  has  risen  above  and  out  of  the  gloom  to 
a  height  of  chastity  of  thought  and  dignity  of  expression  which  reveals  the  nobility  of  the  man. 

Thus  a  two-fold  interest  clusters  about  these  works.  The  melody  and  majesty  of  the  poems  compel 
the  admiration  and  appreciation  of  their  readers,  but  far  beyond  this  is  the  psychological  value  attached 
to  the  evolution  of  the  record  of  light  and  sound  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  one  "  cut  off  from  the  cheerful 
ways  of  men  "  and  dwelling  deep  within  a  world  of  silence  and  darkness.  For  this  reason  too  much  import- 
ance can  not  be  ascribed  to  these  productions,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  sufficient  encouragement 
may  be  extended  to  Mr.  Heady  to  win  for  us  further  revelations  of  the  power  and  sweetness  of  the  core  of 

his  being.  M.  ANAGNOS. 

The  Double  Night  and  other  Poems  by  Morrison  Heady,  $2.00 

Burl  (revised  edition),  "         "  "  1.50 

The  Red  Moccasins,  "        "  "  1.50 

Entire  set,  #5.00.     Published  by  Courier- Journal  Job  Printing  Co.,  Louisville. 

In  reply  address    MR.  MORRISON  HEADY, 

Polytechnic  Library,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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The  West 
Somerville 
Reporter. 

February  15,  1901.  _ 

Jr  A  Worthy  Cause.        ^^ 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  West  Somer- 
ville who  deserves  high  praise  for  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  a  worthy  cause. 
His  name  is  ,J.  Newton  Breed.  He  is 
an  old  soldier  and  is  totally  blind.  Mr. 
Bred  is  endeavoring  to  have  a  bill 
passed  by  the  state  legislature,  which  is 
styled  "an  act  relative  to  the  education 
of  the  adult  blind."  At  present  when 
blind  persons  are  turned  out  of  any  insti- 
tution for  their  class  of  unfortunates, 
they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  great  struggle  for 
these  people  to  gain  a  living. 

There  are  a  number  of  institutions  in 
Boston  and  other  places  in  Massachusetts 
which  are  heavily  endowed  with  funds 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  ;  but  as  is  often  the  case  this  money 
does  not  alwaj's  reach  those  who  need  it 
the  most. 

For  instance,  a  sum  of  $80,000  was 
left  by  a  certain  lady  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, the  fund  to  be  named  "The  Har- 
ris Fund"  which  was  to  be  used  for  the 
aged  and  indigent  blind.  It  is  reported 
that  this  money  is  used,  for  the  education 
of  \oung  persons  under  18  or  20  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Breed  favors  the  starting  an  in- 
dustrial workshop  to  be  endowed  by  the. 
state.  In  such  an  institution  persons 
who  have  lost  their  sight  having  a  trade 
could  pursue  the  same  under  proper 
direction  and  care. 

Mr.  Breed  lost  his  sight  six  years  ago 

Its  the  result  of   a   premature   discharge 

while  blasting.     He  lives   at   the    Davj* 

Nquare  hotel.  ^^ 
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PARIS'S  HELEN  KELLER. 


(Harper's  Bazar.] 
An  interesting  woman,  or  a  young  girl. 
rather,is  M*ario  Heurtin,a  French  Helen 
Keller,  but  even  more  wonderful  than 
Heleu  Keller,  since  the  latter  lost  the 
senses  of  sight,  speech  and  hearing  at 
the  age  of  18  months,  so  that  the  two 
senses  left  may  be  aided  by  unconscious 
cerebration,  based  upon  early  impres- 
sionss  or  unconscious  memory  of  impres- 
sions gained  before  these  senses  disap- 
peared. Marie  Henrtin,  however,  unlike 
Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Keller,  or  Mar- 
tha Obrech,  was  boru  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  Up  to  the  time  when  she  was  10 
years  old  she  was  apparently  not  only 
completely  idiotic,  but  also  a  most  im- 
possible little  nerson  who  lay  down  on 
the  ground  and  rolled  at  the  slightest 
thing  which  displeased  hor,  shrieked  for 
hours  together,  only  slapped  people  who 
tried  to  show  her  auy  tenderness,  aud 
was   altogether  so  violent  that  she  was 

sent  away  from  two  institutions  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  passed  on  to  the  nuns  at 
Larnay  as  a  perfect  little  savage  for 
whom  it  was  quite  useless  to  try  to  do 
anything.  I  know  of  no  more  fascinat- 
ing story  than  that  of  the  means  by 
which  the  devoted  sisters  first  tamed  the 
little  shrew,  then  taught  her.  Sister  St. 
Marguerite  it  was  who  gave  her  her  first 
idea.  Marie  Heurtiu  had  brought  away 
with  her  a  little  knife,  which  she  seemed 
to  love.  Sister  St.  Marguerite,  who  had 
got  the  child's  confidence  in  a  way,  took 
away  the  knife,  making  meanwhile  in  the 
hand  of  the  little  girl  the  sign  which  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  language  means 
knife.  Then  the  knife  was  put  back  into 
her  hand  with  the  same  sign.  After  a 
time  Marie  Henrtin  be«ran  to,  compre- 
hend that  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween the  sign  aud  the  object.  From 
the  knife  Sister  St.  Marguerite  went  on 
to  repeat  the  same  experience  with  the 
fruits  the  little  girl  liked  best.  j 

MADE  BY  HELEN  KELLAR 


work  of  the  course  includes  vari- 
ous kinds  of  writing,   and  the  lectures 
leal    with  such  problems  of  expression 
ts  arise  in  the  class  productions,  and  in 
ho    development    of    a     good      English 
irose  style.     Miss  Keller's  style  has  al- 
been    excellent.      From    the    time 
Vhen  she   first  began   to   write  she  has 
written  easily  and  well.    In    the  matter 
f  literary  and  classical  allusions  she  is 
very  apt  and   especially  excels  in  ana- 
lytical treatment  of  a  subject. 

At  the  lectures  Miss  Keller  is  ac- 
companied by  her  friend,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, who  sits  close  beside  her  and  tells 
her  in  the  manual  language  whatever 
the  instructor  may  be  saying.  In  none 
of  the  lectures  are  any  notes  taken. 
This  girl  carries  off  in  her  head  the 
facts  with  which  her  fellow  students 
fill  their  notebooks. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work 
done  by  Miss  Keller  comes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  course  given  by 
Prqf.  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  very  interesting,  but  a  rather 
discursive  lecturer  and  he  covers  in  the 
year  a  tremendous  amount  of  ground. 
That  any  student  could  pass  a  good 
examination  on  the  substance  of  his 
lectures  without  having  had  the  benefit 
of  exhaustive  notes  and  careful  review 
would  be  a  marvel  all  by  itself.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  remark- 
able things  Helen  Keller  is  accomplish- 
ing. 

Miss    Kefller's     work     does     not   pre- 
vent her  from   taking     an  active  part 
in  the   social    life  of   the   college.     She 
i  particularly  delights  in   hearing  stories 
;  and  one  or  two  girls   have  learned  the 
I  sign    language    that      they   may     enter- 
|  tain  her.     She  is  vice-president  of  her 
j  class  and  attends  all  the  functions  giv- 
I  en  by  her  classmates.    At  a  recent  class 
I  luncheon  she  even  responded,  to  a  toast, 
|  winning  great  applause  by  her  maiden 
speech.    But  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
j  said  of  her  is  that  she  is  radiantly  hap- 
;  py  in   her  college  career.     With     some 
anxiety   her  friends  have  been   watch- 
ing to  see  whether  the  college  days,  so 
long  looked  forward  to   might  not  per- 
haps bring  in   realization  something  of 
disillusion.      Nothing   of    the   kind    has 
happened  however. 

"She  is  the  happiest  girl  I  have  ever 
seen,"  one  of  these  friends  remarked. 

And  anybody  who  should  see  the 
blind  girl  as  she  goes  from  one  lecture 
room  to  another  would  be  inclined 
emphatically  to  echo  this  superlative. 
— Nfcut  York  Sun. 


......... 


Cambridge,  Feb.  16.— One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  about  the  new  term 
i  which  has  just  begun  at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege is  the  progress  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  who  Is  a 
student  here.  She  has  so  distinguished 
herself  in  her  English  work  that  she 
has  been  promoted  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  to  a  course  open  only  to  the 
brightest  students,  that  called  English 
12  in  the  college  catalogue. 

The  English  course  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler elected  when  she  entered  college 
was  In  itself  more  advanced  than  most 
freshmen  take,  but  now  only  after  half 
a  year  at  its  exercises  her  instructor 
pronounces  her  quite  fit  to  go  up  high- 
er. In  the  words  of  the  professor,  him- 
self: "We  can  teach  her  nothing  more 
in  this  class."  The  course  which  Miss 
Keller  has  outgrown  is  English  22,  con- 
ducted in  Radcliffe  by  Charles  Town- 
send  Copeland,  who  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Miss  Keller  possesses  abil- 
ities far  above  the  average  in  the  mat- 
ter of  English  composition. 

Tn  permitting  Miss  Keller  to  enter 
English  12  Radcliffe  has  done  some- 
thing almost  unprecedented.  The  high- 
er course  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  has 
almost  never  been  taken  here  by  a  girl 
so  young  as  Helen  Keller,  not  to  take 
Into  account  at  all  the  fact  of  the 
blind  girl's  handicaps.  The  course  in 
inestion  is  conducted  both  in  Harvard 
md  Radcliffe  by  John  Hays  Gardiner 
md  is  open  to  such  students  as  have 
•hovvn  unusual  ability  in  the  matter 
)f  English  and  have  finished  course  22 
vith  a  high  mark. 
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One  of  the  most  Interesting  thins 
about  the  new  term  whicli  has  just 
begun  at  Radcliffe  college  is  the  pro- 
gress of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  who  is  a  student  there. 
She  has  so  distinguished  herself  tn 
her  English  work  that  she  has  been 
promoted  in  the  middle  of  the  year  tc 
u.  course  open  only  to  the  brightest 
students,  that  failed  English  12  in  the 
c<Sj£ge   catalogue. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  WOR 


Wonderful    Ability    In    Englist 
Shown  by  the  Girl. 


:!EB    ADVANCE     AT    KADOLIFFE 


'be  Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind  Staden 
Has  Made  Progress  Almost  I'nprec 
edented  Even  Under  Her  Grea 
Handicaps  —  Ml  Her  Work  Don. 
Wltnout  Notes— Vice  President  o 
Her  Cllt*g. 

One  of   the   most  interesting  thing^ 
at  the  new  term  which  has  just  be 
at  Jiadeliffe  college  is  the  progres; 
it lea  Keller,  the  deal',  dumb  anc 
:  !ind  girl,  who  i.s  a  student  there,  say; 
the  New  York  Sun.     She  has  so  distin 
uiahed   herself   in    her   Euglish   worL 
i hat  she  has  been  promoted  in  the  mid 
le  of  the  year  to  a  course  open  only  tt 
l  he  brightest  students,  that  called  Eng 
!  ish  12  in  the  college  catalogue. 
The  English  course  which  Miss  Kel 
er  elected   when   she  entered  college 
vas  in  itself  more  advanced  than  mosi 
freshmen  take,  but  now,  only  after  hah 
a  year  at  its  exercises,  her  instructo; 
pronounces  her  quite  fit  to  go  up  high 
er.    In  the  words  of  the  professor  him 
elf,  "We  can  teach  her  nothing  more 
.1  this  class."     The  course  which  Miss 
Keller  has  outgrown  is  English  22,  con 
ducted  in  Radcliffe  l>y  Charles  Town 
end  Copeland,  who  has  expressed  thi 
opinion  that  Miss  Keller  possesses  abil 
ties  far  above  the  average  in  the  mat- 
ter of  English  composition. 
In   permitting   Miss   Keller  to  enter 
English   12  Radcliffe  has  done  some- 
hirig  almost  unprecedented.    The  high- 


IN  KELLER, 
er  course  is  a  very  diiiieult  one  and  has 
almost  never  been  taken  by  a  girl  so 
.  oung  as  Helen  Keller,  not  to  take  into 
account  at  all  the  fact  of  the  blind 
girl's  handicaps.  The  course  in  ques- 
\lon  is  conducted  both  in  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe  by  John  Hays  Gardiner  and 
is  open  only  to  such  students  as  have 
jshown  unusual  ability  in  the  matter  of 
English  and  have  finished  course  22 
;with  a  high  mark. 

The  work  of  the  course  includes  vari- 
ous kinds  of  writing,  and  the  lectures 
deal  with  such  problems  of  expression 
as  arise  in  the  class  productions  and  in 
.lie  development  of  a  good  English 
prose  style.  Miss  Keller's  style  has  al- 
ways been  excellent.     From  the  time 


(When  she  first  began  to  write  she  has 
written  easily  and  well.  In  the  matter 
Dt  literary  and  classical  allusions  she  is 
very  apt  and  especially  excels  in  ana- 
lytical treatment  of  a  subject. 

At  the  lectures  Miss  Keller  is  ac- 
companied by  her  friend,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, who  sits  close  beside  her  and  tells 
her  in  the  manual  language  whatever 
the  instructor  may  be  saying.  In  none 
of  the  lectures  are  any  notes  taken. 
This  girl  carries  off  in  her  head  the 
facts  with  which  her  fellow  students 
Ull  their  notebooks. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work 
done  by  Miss  Keller  comes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  course  given  by 
Professor  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge. 
The  latter  is  a  very  interesting  but  a 
rather  discursive  lecturer,  and  he  cov- ' 
ers  in  the  year  a  tremendous  amount  of 
ground.  That  any  tetudent  could  pass  a 
,'ood  examination  on  the  substance  of 
His  lectures  without  having  had  the 
benefit  of  exhaustive  notes  and  careful 
review  would  be  a  marvel  all  by  itself. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  re- 
markable things  Helen  Keller  is  ac- 
omplishing. 

Miss  Keller's  work  does  not  in  the 
least  prevent  her  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  college. 
She    particularly    delights    in    hearing 
stories,  and  one  or  two  girls  have  learn- 
ed the  sign  language  that  they  may  en- 
tertain her.     She  is  vice  president  of 
her  class  and  attends  all  the  functions 
given  by  her  classmates.    At  a  recent 
lass  luncheon  she  even  responded  to  a 
toast,  winning  great  applause  by  her 
maiden    speech.     But   the   best   thing 
that  can  be  said  of  her  is  that  she  is 
radiantly  happy  in  her  college  career. 
With  some  anxiety  her  friends  have 
been  watching  to  see  whether  the  col- 
lege days,  so  long  looked  forward  to, 
might  not  perhaps  bring  in  realization 
something  of  disillusion.     Nothing  of 
the  .kind  has  happened,  however. 

"She  is  the  happiest  girl  I  have  ever 
fceen,"  one  of  these  friends  remarked. 

And  anybody  who  should  see  the 
blind  girl  as  she  goes  from  one  lecture 
room  to  another  would  be  inclined  em- 
phatically to  echo  this  superlative-**' 
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Miss  Flora   J.   McNabb.  teacher   at 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston,  whose  eyesight  is  also 
defective,   was  the  heroine   of   a   fire 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  institution  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  leading  the  helpless 
children  to  a  place  of  safety.  Quickly 
informing     Engineer'    Carroll     of  the 
fire  she  hastened  to  the  school  room 
and  ouieted  the  fears  of  the  children. 
The  little  ones  had  smelled  the  smoke, 
but  remained  in  their  seats.     Gather- 
ing   tKem    around   her    Miss    McNabb 
iold  them  no  to  be  afraid  and  started 
for  the  door.    Engineer  Carroll  assist- 
ed  Miss  McNabb  in  getting  the  chil- 
dren out  of  the  building.    The  flames 
burst    through    the    floor    within    two 
minutes  after    the     children    left  the 
b  ..aiding.  — 


William  T.  Clenon,  only  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Clenon.  is  still  a 
student  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  wnere  he 
is  doing  good  work.  He  has  a  good  ten- 
or voice  which  he  is  cultivating.  The 
children  of  the  institution  observed 
;  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Wash- 
j  ington  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
tne  boys  producing  "Dido"  an  epic 
tragedy,  dramatized  from  the  Aeneid 
of  Virgil.  Mr.  Clenon  was  in  the  cast, 
taking  the  part  of  "Iopas,  a  Carthagin- 
ian Minstrel." 


In      the 

reports  were  received:  Prisons  an 
Public  Service,  a  bill  to  combine 
the  duties  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Prisons  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons:  Labor,  ought  not 
to  pass,  on  the  bill  that  public  build- 
ings in'any  city,  town  or  county  shall 
not  be  built  by  contract;  Manufactures, 
reference  to-  the  next  General  Court,  on 
petition  of  Charles  S.  Sullivan  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  gas  in  Charles- 
town  ;  same,  on  the  petition  of  Joseph 
F.  Hickey  lor  a  reduction  in  gas  rates 
in  East  Boston;  a  bill  on  petition  of 
Gaston,  Snow  &  Saltonstall,  to  allow 
the  East  Boston  Gas  Company  to  fur- 
nish gas  in  Winth'FcTT;  Education,  a 
bill  on  petition  of  Frank  A.  Hill  for  in- 
struction of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  theBllhd;  Pro- 
bate and  Chancery,  ought  nor.  to  pass, 
on  the  following:  Bill  to  permit  Judges 
of  Probate  and  Insolvency  to  receive 
full  salary  during  sickness;  to  author- 
ize courts  to  admit  special  administra- 
tors to  prosecute  actions  in  certain 
cases;  Street  Railways,  leave  to  with- 
I  draw,  on  petition  of  Mark  W.  Skerrett 
j  for  the  compulsory  use  of  automatic 
brakes  on  street  railway  cars;  Joint 
Judiciary,  a  bill  on  petition  of  Cou,rt- 
enay  Guild,  that  the  service  made  by 
a  tax  collector  shall  be  sufficient  for 
his  successor;  leave  to  withdraw,  on  pe- 
tition of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany to  provide  payment  to  persons 
summoned  as  trustees  at  the  time  of 
the  service  of  process. 
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SATURDAY.    MARCH    2,    1901 
For  the  Nursery  for  Blind   Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

We  would  again  ask  the  privilege, 
through  your  columns,  to  make  the  follow- 
ing grateful  acknowledgment  of  additional 
contributions  to  the  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies.  A  small  beginning  has  been  made, 
a  house  secured  and  five  babies  have  been 
received.  The  furnishings  have  been  en- 
tirely provided  by  friends  interested  in  see- 
ing the  work  begun.  The  executive  com- 
mittee, Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Thacher  and  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  are  regular  visitors  at  the 
nursery,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  McCormack  of  Rox- 
bury  has  consented  to  give  medical  attend- 
ance when  required.  We  hope  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  t&  contribute  money 
will  remember  this  charity  in  its  growing 
demands. 

Previously  acknowledged *14I?'Ia 

Mrs.   Costello  C.   Converse 2j.OO 

Proceeds  of  a   "whist  afternoon"   at  Mrs. 

E.    D.    Mellen's.    Cambridge «j>00 

Mrs.    Crafts •>•}*> 

Mrs.    Brown    (annual) ,A'/tf! 

Miss  C.   E.   Eagley •  •  •  ••  •••  ■■  ■  >  •  JO. 00 

Hen.  E.  S.  Converse  (second  contribution)  50.00 

^rs-  £■  w  •  r»nf'  •  • ::::::    ™$ 

Mrs.   R.   H.   Guild... ,,  ft0 

Mrs.   J.   Arthur  Beebe W».W» 

Mrs.    Boger  V.'olcott    (annual) 

E.   C.    L, 


5.00 

1.00 


$1001.79 
Isabel  Greeley,  Treasurer. 
175  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline,  Feb.  23. 
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SATURDAY.  MARCH  2,  1901. 

The  Sixty  ninth    Report,   of    the  South 
'  Boston  School  is  oat.    and    has  been  read 
with  the  usual   pleasure       Sunt.  Anagpos 
spent  last  summer  abroad,  and  his  Report 
is  made  the    vehicle    or    much    useful  in- 
formation about    the  schools   of  the  Con- 
tinent; and  incidentally  also  of  Englaud. 
After  visiting  the    prominent   schools   of 
Italy,     Au-tro-EIungury,      Germany,    and 
others,  he    came  to    Paris    where    he  was 
present  at    the   Congress    of  educators  of 
the  Blind  at  the    Exposition.     The  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  is  so  conserva- 
tive aud  Uir,  that  I    should   like  to  trans- 
fer much  of  it  to  these  columns;  but  it  is 
so  voluminous,  varied  and  miscellaneous, 
th.it  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin  or 
leave    off.     The  Director  takes    occasion, 
in  his  aunu>tl     Reports,    to     discuss    the 
whole  subject  of  education  in  application 
to  our  work    particularly,    and  the  whole  ; 
profession  reaps  an  incidental  advantage,  j 
from  the  practice.    He  has  his  work  to  do  • 
and  he  does  it    in    a    most  effective  way.  | 
His    Report   greatly    tends    to  the  end  in 
view.      He    keeps   before    the  heart   and 
mind  of  his  people  the  needs  of  his  great 
school,  aDd  culture   and    philanthropy  of 
the  people  do  the  rest.     He  has  gathered 
from    the      benevolence     of    a     generous 
public  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars    within   the    year   covered    by  his 
report,  and  is  thus    prosperously  carrying 
on  his  w.ii'K  with  a   steadfast    reliance  on 
the  goodness    of   God    as    reflected  in  the 
philanthropy  of  his  neighbois.   The  school 
will  ultimately    be    endowed    sufficiently 
lor  all  its  wauts  by    the   judicious  invest- 
ment of  its  surplus  income.      This  income 
is  s-volleu  almost    every    year  by  legacies 
;iik1  other  gifts.      I   shall    take  the  liberty 
of  transferring  to  these  columns  the  Direr- 
tor's  paragraph  in  tuning  and  perhaps  an- 
other for  the  aid    and    benefit  of  our  own 
people    m  Wvst  Virginia. 


COLORADO  INDEX.     FEB.  14,  1901 

The    teacher    of    the    senior " 
grade  recently  received  a  report 
from  Director  Anagnos,  of   the 
Perkins    Institution     for      the 
Blind,  South  Boston^  Mass. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging 
to  those  who  have  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  at  heart  to 
know  that  the  leading  schools 
throughout  the  United  States 
are  not  satisfied  with  present 
conditions  but  that  the  blind 
should  get  the  very  best  posv 
sible  out  of  their  work  while  at 
school.  It  is  always  an  inspir- 
ation to  read  from  a  report  of 
the  "Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School,  for  the 
Blind."  The  following  extract 
from  the  sixt3^-ninth  annual 
report  proves  conclusively  that 
that  school  proposes  to  keep  up 
to  the  times:  "Step  by  step  the 
curriculum  of  our  school  has 
been  reorganized  and  enlarged, 
so  that  those  of  the  students 
who  go  through  the  post-grad- 
uate course  are  well  fitted  to 
pass  successfully  the  t  pre- 
scribed examinations,  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  tiniverT 
sities  and  colleges  of  New 
England;  yet  the  need  of  our 
pupils  can  never  be  entirely 
satisfied.  Owing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of 
pedagogy,  new  conditions  are 
constantly  created,  which  de- 
mand the  adoption  of  improved 
processes  and  more  rational 
methods  of  instruction  and 
training,  and  it  is  our  purpose 
to  provide  for  the  sightless 
children  and  youthwho  are  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  educational 
advantages  equal  to  those 
which  are  freely  given  to  the 
ordinary  pupils  of  the  .best 
public  schools  and  endowed 
academies  in  the  state." 
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Is  it-true  that,  as  some  one  has  said  : 
"There  is  a  Frenih-rness -about  a  French- 
man' that  makes  him  always  act  in  a 
Frenchy  manner?"  We,  as  a  Yankee, 
"kindo' calculate"  that  it  is  about  so. 
Without  raising  the  question  whether 
last  year's  Paris  congress  of  instructors 
of  the  deaf  expressed  correct  views  as 
to. the  methods  of  instruction,  or  the 
further  question  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient for"  the  Congress  to  make  anv 
de  1  i v'eran ce  as  to  th e  mer i  ts  o  f  d  i  ffe re n  t, 
methods,  we  think  that  the  Parliament- 
ary procedure  by  which  the  resolution 
bearing  on  that  subject  was  adopted 
was  not  wise,  courteous  or  fair. 

.  Now  in  looking  over  the  Report  of 
tbj&Perkin?  Institution  for  the  Blind 
we  notice  this  paragraph,  in  which,  as  in 
much  that  is  written  by  the  accomplish- 
ed Director  of  thatSchool,  the  inference 
which  the  discerning.reader  will  draw  is 
more  significant  than  the  immediate 
meaning  of  the  statement  itself. 

"It  may  be  stated  with  strict  propriety 
that  the  Congress  was  controlled  from 
beginning  to  end  by  the  Franco-Belg- 
ian delegates,  who  for  the  most  part 
were  either  ecclesiastics  and  mombers 
of  religious  orders  or  graduates  of  the 
national||in8titution,and  who  acted  with 
entire  unanimity." 

But  on  the  whole — is  it  altogether 
unknown  outside  of  France  that  a  con- 
vention of  instructors  should  be  con- 
trolled in  great  measure  by  "graduates 
of  the  national"  institution,  acting 
"with  entire  unanimity?" 

V\mTte  River 

Date 

Mattie  Fisk  and  Flora  Parcher  o1 
Waterbury,  who  nre  hljnfl^  hjiv-fi  been 
designated  by  Gov.  Stickney  as  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the_bjijli; 

at.  Roffoinii tmmmmiMlMKKST.. 


Bate. 


The  education  committee  reported  an  ap 
propriation  of  $5000  a  year  for  the  instruc 
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Saturday-,  March.  2,  1901. 
Mr.  W.  Wade  contributes  the  following 
interesting  item  to  the  Silent  Hoosier'.' 

When  I  wrote  you  of  Dr.  Howe's  de- 
termination and  courage  in  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgrnan,  I  did  not  know  of  au- 
other  act  of  his,  admirably  illustrating 
the  man.  When  he  embarked  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  his  first  step  was  to 
blindfold  himself  and  keep  blindfolded 
for  several  days,  that  he  might  appreciate, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  the  actual  feel- 
ings,- abilities,  and  disabilities,  of  the 
blind  actually  were. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  incident  has  never 
been  made  public,  yet  pa,ges^  would  not  as 
brightly  display  the  "thbrough-goingness 
of  Dr.  Howe  in  all  things., 

The  Christian  Register 

(2)Y  [March  7  1901 

Many  earnest  persons  come  to  grief  because  they  do  not 
understand  the  narrow  limits  of  fame.  Doing  a  good  work 
and  getting  at  last,  as  they  think,  the  ear  of  the  public,  they 
wonder  that  more  does  not  come  of  it.  But  one  may  be 
mentioned  in  many  daily  papers,  and  even  have  his  picture 
printed  in  them,  without  achieving  any  more  fame  than  comes 
from  a  patent  medicine  advertisement.  Many  reformers  at- 
tribute the  failure  of  their  plans  to  the  perversity  of  the  pub- 
lic, when  the  public  had  either  never  heard  of  them  or, 
hearing,  had  taken  no  notice.  Last  fall,  for  instance,  we 
mentioned  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  and  said  that  his  name  was  as 
"familiar  to  a  modern  Greek  as  Lafayette  is  to  America." 
Some  months  later  this  statement  fell  under  the  eye  of  a 
minister  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  who  describes 
himself  as  fairly  versed  in  the  history  of  modern  Greece. 
He  says  he  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  asks,  "  Who 
was  Dr.  Howe?   how  and  when  did  he  render  service  to 

Greece  ?  what  relation  was  he  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  ? " 
If  such  a  man  could  escape  the  observation  of  a  minister 
who  was  especially  interested  in  modern  Greek  history,  what 
can  be  expected  for  those  who  are  mentioned  now  and  then 
in  the  daily  press  ?  In  regard  to  things  which  seem  to  us 
most  important  and  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  we 
must  often  take  into  our  plans,  or  be  disappointed,  the  fact 
of  almost  total  ignorance  of  us  or  them.  An  amusing  game 
may  be  played  by  intelligent  persons  who  shall  give  prompt 
and  truthful  answers  to  questions  about  things  that  every 
well-instructed  person  is  supposed  to  know. 


IBosltesi  f&tmsm&t 
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A    WONDERFUL    PERSONALITY 


Something  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Edith  M.  Thomas— A  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Girl  Whose  Smile  Is  Full  of  Mys- 
tery 


Since  Leonardo  da  Vinci  painted  Mona 
Lisa  the  world  has  been  fascinated  by  that 
strange  smile  that  tells  so  much  and  yet 
tells  nothing;  but  more  wonderful  by  far  is 
the  smile  that  illumines  the  face  of  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
Day  after  day  as  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  she  climbs  away  from  the  dreary 
isolation  that  would  have  blighted  a  more 
feeble  soul,  and  step  by  step  has  come  into 
the  companionship  with  the  great,  so  that 
the  thoughts  that  come  to  her  are  full  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  she  smiles,  and 
the  smile  is  full  of  mystery. 

Yesterday  her  fingers  wandered  over  the 
raised  print  of  the  "JEneid,"  and  mentally 
linking  the  Latin  words  together,  the  story 
grew.  Not  infrequently  the  fingers  lingered 
on  a  new  word,  and  the  eyebrows  wero 
lowered  just  a  bit  while  the  expression 
plainly  showed  that  a  mental  struggle  was 
going  on.  A  message  from  the  teacher 
brought  light,  the  eyebrows  raised  and  the 
smile  again  curved  her  lips.  The  study  of 
Latin  has  greatly  increased  her  vocabulary, 
and  made  her  understand  the  meaning  of 
words  more  clearly.  Once  she  halted  for  a 
moment  at  the  word  meaning  citadel,  but 
a  question  brought  back  a  flood  of  recol- 
lections of  the  time  she  first  heard  of  a 
citadel  when  studying  Roman  history  last 
year,  and  she  quickly  told  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage just  how  a  citadel  looked  and  where 
it  was  built.  It  was  while  reading  the 
"JRneM"  that  her  sensitive  soul  of  honor 
received  a  shock.  The  story  of  the  "Wooden 
Horse"  interested  her  very  much,  but  the 
strategy  of  Ulysses  seemed  to  her  inex- 
cusable. She  talked  about  it  frequently, 
and  always  ended  by  saying,  "Ulysses  was 
a  brave  man  but  I  should  have  liked  him 
better  if   he   had   not   cheated." 

So  strong  and  upright  is  she  in  character 
that  Mr.  Anagnos  calls  her  "A  mollified 
Puritan."  Mr.  Anagnos  says:  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  power  in  the  world  could 
make  E/lith  tell  a  lie  or  willingly  deceive. 
She  is  absolutely  upright  in  character  and 
careful  to  maintain  the  strictest  right,  even 
in  little  things.  Last  summer  a  lady  wrote 
Edith,  and  she  was  longer  in  answering  it 
than  the  teacher  thought  she  should  be, 
and  so  the  teacher  ventured  to  hasten  the 
answer.  But  Edith  demurred,  saying, 
'There  is  nothing  in  my  mind  just  now  to 
write.'  The  teacher  suggested  that  she 
begin  so  and  so  and  say  such  and  such 
things.  Edith,  however,  slowly  shook  her 
head  and  said,  'Then  it  would  be  your  letter 
and   not   mine."  " 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  her  when  she  dis- 
covered that  the  man  she  had  admired  so 
much,  Benedict  Arnold,  was  a  traitor. 
For  a  long  time  she  grieved  over  his  fall 
and  talked  about  it  continually.  Whenever 
she  met  anyone  whose  opinion  she  valued 
especially  she  would  ask,  and  eagerly  await 
the  reply:  "What  do  you  think  of  Ar- 
nold?" With  the  full  strength  of  her 
powers  she  knew  what  It  meant  to  despise 
when  she  studied  about  General  Charles 
Lee  and  learned  of  his  conduct,  which  came 
so  dangerously  near  the  traitor  line.  To 
her  way  of  thinking  he  was  exactly  as  bad 
as  Arnold. 

Although  Edith  has  the  temperament  of 
a  student  she  equally  enjoys  her  domestic 
work.  Just  at  present  it  is  her  share  of 
the  dining  room  work  to  set  the  tables 
twice  a  clay.  In  this  particular  dining  room 
there  are  two  tables.  When  she  has  fin- 
ished her  task  nothing  has  been  forgotten, 
and  no  one  with  seeing  eyes  could  place  the 
things  any  better.  At  the  table  no  one 
would  notice  that  she  is  different  from  the 
other  blind  girls  around  her.  She  takes  her 
food  as  daintily  as  any.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference that  one  of  her  girl  friends  who 
can  talk  the  sign  language  sits  beside  her, 
and  when  not  eating  Edith  is  usually  very 
busily    engaged    chatting.     Besides    taking 


care  of   her  own  bed,   she  quite   frequently 

s    the   other   girls.      It   is   a  source  of 

genuine   pride   to   her   that   her   needlework 

Is  valued,  for  that  means  she  has  become, 

to    speak,    past    mistress    of    the   needle, 

I  the  choice  table  linen  and  sheets  and 

pillow  cases  are  adorned  with  her  exquisite 

hemming. 

In  her  work  box  now  in  her  room  there  is 
a  big  doll  that  she  is  dressing  for  the  In- 
ternational Doll  Collection.  She  cuts  and 
makes  the  garments  herself,  and  in  the 
matter  of  lace  trimmings  is  very  particular, 
as  she  admires  fine  laces  of  delicate  pat- 
tern. She  therefore  always  wishes  to  se- 
lect her  own  laces.  Twice  she  has  dressed 
dolls  for  a  sale  in  aid  of  the  Peabody  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  which  sold  for  five 
dollars  each.  Who  knows  but  that  some 
she  may  become  a  professional  doll 
dressmaker  and  be  able  to  support  herself, 
as  she  is  most  anxious  to  do?  One  of  the 
dolls  dressed  by  these  patient  fingers  would 
be  a  sermon  in  every  household.  The  work 
of  her  hands  is  very  near  perfection.  No 
matter  what  the  task— whether  making  a 
table  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  a  dress  for 
herself,  or  daintily  fashioning  wools  with 
the  crochet-hook— each  is  done  to  the  best 
of  her  knowledge  and  ability.  She  is  al- 
ways busy  about  useful  things. 

life  for  her  is  by  no  means  prosaic.  Tes- 
tcrdav  with  a  light  heart,  she  left  her  danc- 
ing lesson,  for  she  felt  that  she  waltzed 
as  "well  as  she  had  once  hoped  she  might. 
a.nd  it  is  something  of  a  triumph  to  dance 
in  a  gymnasium  full  of  girls  when  not  a 
rote  of  music  can  be  heard  and  yet  make 
no  missteps.  The  recent  fire  ruining  Howe 
Hall  has  a  certain  compensation  in  her 
heart  for  there  were  many  books  about  to 
be  bound  which  were  somewhat  damaged 
by  the  water  and  smoke,  and  Mr.  Anagnos 
said  that  if  the  girls  wished  they  might 
have  them  for  their  own.  Edith  selected 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  Shakspeatre's  "Henry 
IV.,"  Longfellow's  Poems  and  John  Fiske's 
"War  of  the  Independence."  The  last- 
named  volume  gave  her  particular  satisfac- 
tion because  it  was  through  the  works  of 
John  Fiske  that  she  learned  to  love  his- 
tory. She  now  owns  eight  books  in  the 
raised  type  and  all  are  classic.  Another 
inspiration  to  her  study  of  history  was 
the  deseription  which  Mr.  Anagnos  gave 
on  his  return  home  from  Greece,  his  native 
country',  and  there  was  no  more  interested 
person  In  the  audience  the  other  night 
which  listened  to  Hezekiah  Butterworth  In 
his  lecture,  "Over  the  Andes,"  than  Edith, 
who  was  all  attention  to  the  messages  that 
i  reached   her. 

1  She  has  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for 
everything  and  everybody  who  needs  it. 
The  stray  yellow  cat  that  has  found  a  home 
at  the  institution  is  her  especial  care,  and 
If  anvor.e  is  sick  she  is  always  anxious  to 
be  the  one  to  take  their  nourishment  to 
them.  If  they  are  sick  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  in  trouble,  she  loves  to  send  some 
little  token  of  her  remembrance,  and  it  is 
usually  something  she  has  made,  or  a  flower 
that  has  grown  in  her  garden,  or  a  poem 
she  has  either  copied  or  written.  In  this 
way  she  gives  the  real  service  of  the  spirit. 
After  the  fire  she  wandered  over  the 
charred  rooms  of  the  Howe  Building,  the 
latest  to  be  built,  and  said  mournfully, 
"How  sad  it  is,  and  the  building  Is  only  a 
baby  yet." 

The  improvement  most  noticeable  of  late 
is  in  the  carriage  of  her  body.  Naturally 
dependent  upon  someone  else,  the  balance 
of  the  body  is  net  strong,  but  her  gymnas- 
tics have  given  her  much  assurance.  It  is 
the  verdict  of  her  teacher  that  If  she 
were  possessed  of  all  her  faculties  she 
would  yet  stand  out  from  the  multitude  in 
her  individuality,  for  her  nature  is  strong 
and  intense,  and  when  once  impressed  with 
a  thing  being  right  she  is  unswerving.  To 
her  it  will  ever  be  one  long  night,  but  no 
01i^  is  more  punctilious  about  the  passing 
of  time.  She  carries  a  watch  with  no 
crystal  and  to  the  minute  she  can  tell  the 
Ume.  She  is  as  faithful  In  observing  the 
time  as  the  ratcri.  and  is  almost  never 
late  Her  manner  is  marked  with  perfect 
repo.=e  and  her  face  is  lighted  always  with 
that  strange  smile  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
can  ever  fully  understand. 


Date. 


A  reception  was  tendered  Miss  Grace 
Thomas,  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  by  the  Epworth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  parish  room  Tuesday- 
evening,  on  the  eve  of  this  lady's  de- 
parture to  her  home  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
Miss  Thomas  soon  goes  to  China  in  the 
capacity  of  a  missionary  and  her  leav- 
ing is  a  source  of  mixed  joy  and  regret 
on  the  part  of  her  many  friends.     This 

■  found  expression  in  the  presentation,  at 

■  the  hands  of  the  Rev.   Jerome  "Wood,  of 
i  a  >et  of  silver  tea.  spoyius.     . 


EOT  LOYE  BLIND 


Led  Three  Women  to  the  Marriage 

Altar  and  Now  Wife  No.  1 

Sues    Wife    No.  2   for 

$200,000  Damages 

STENOGRAPHER 


Wa$  Dr.  Cocke's  Last  Wife  and  She  is  the 
Defendant  in  a  Suit  Which  Seeks 
Possession  of  Wedding  Pres- 
ents and  Furniture. 

(Special  to  the  Herald.) 

BOSTON,  March  2. 

HE    STRANGE 
tragedy  of  the  life 
and   death    of    Dr. 
J.     R.     Cocke,  the 
noted  blind  physi- 
cian   and    hypnot- 
ist,   who    commit- 
ted     suicide      h  y 
shooting      himself 
about   a   year  ago, 
is  about  to  be  re- 
vealed  in   the   su- 
perior court  in  the 
trial*  of  the  suit  entitled  »Ellie  Cocke 
vs.   J.  R.  Cocke  and  same  vs.  Cam. 
Greene,     alias   Came   Cocke        when 
will   be   tried   next  week.    The ,   blma 
hypnotist  led  three  women  to  the  ai 
tlv   and   all   are   living     The   smt  in 
question  brought  by  wife  No •  J-  BJJie 
Cocke,  nee  Townsend  against  wife  No. 
2,  for  $200,000  damages  and  is  an  ac 

tion  of  tort.  rwr1« 

The  defendant  described  as  Came 
Greene,  alias  Carrie  Cocke  is  the  first 
woman  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  le- 
gally married  Dr.  Cocke  She  is  a 
Springfield  woman  and  inherited  ,  witn 
her  brother,  $750,000  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  some  two  years  ago.  nei 
maiden  name  was  Patton. 

She  was  a  widow  when  she  wedded 
Dr  Cocke.  Soon  after  the  legacy 
came  to  her  she  sued  for  divorce,  and 
was  granted  a  decree  nisi. 

In  six  months  it  would  have  been 
absolute,  and  she  would  have  been  le- 
gally frf-ed  from  all  connection  with 
her  fofH^r  husband  or  his  name,  but 
on  the  last  day  of  that  six  months  per- 
iod Dr.  Cocke  shot  himself. 


A  nice  point  of  law  is  thus  raised: 
Whether  the  lady  is  now  Mrs.  Greene 
or  Mrs.  Cocke;  and  it  is  because  of 
this  fact  that  two  names  are  used  in 
describing  her.  The  basis  of  the  suit 
brought  by  wife  No.  1  is  that  Dr. 
Cocke  and  the  defendant  falsely  rep- 
resented to  the  plaintiff  that  they  were 
unmarried  and  the  plaintiff  was  there- 
by induced  to  marry  Dr.  Cocke.  The 
plaintiff's  declaration  is  in  six  counts 
all  of  similar  nature.  Defendant 
Greene's   answer  is   a   general   denial. 

Ellie  Cocke,  nee  Townsend,  was  liv- 
ing with  the  blind  hypnotist  until  a 
few  months  before  his  suicide  when 
they  quarreled  and  the  doctor  revoked 
insurance  policies  on  his  life  payable 
to  her.  Nevertheless  she  continued  to 
pay  the  premiums  until  after  Cocke's 
death,  and  the  company  settled  with 

her.  _■„ 

After  the  quarrel  between  Elbe 
Cocke  and  the  doctor  he  induced  his 
stenographer.  Charlotte  Harrington  to 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 
3  Ellie  Cocke  now  brings  suit  in 
equity  against  Charlotte  Harrington 
seeking  possession  of  certain  wedding 
■esents,  personal  property,  furniture^ 
which  she  claims  are  in 
of  Charlotte  Harringt 


furniture^ 
a  the  Efl^* 
gtojj^^ 


SPRINGFIELD,  MONDAY.    FEB.  25,   1901. 

>/1X>SS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican:  — 

1  happened  to  be  at  a  dinner  party  last 
night  whore  were  au  Englishman,  an  Italian, 
and  a  Greek,  all  men  of  education  aud 
standing  in  their  respective  countries,  and 
two  of  them  of  high  position  in  this  city, 
in  widely  separated  fields.  The  English- 
man is  a  member  of  the  conservative  party 
iu  his  natural  associations  as  the  heir  6£ 
an  estate  and  an  ex-officer  of  the  British 
army.  But  all,  with  one  accord,  and  with 
the  deepest  feeling,  joined  in  lamenting 
the  fall  of  this  country  from  its  ideals  in 
its  imitation  of  England's  imperialism  and 
colonialism.  The  English  tory,  wealthy 
man  as  he  is.  aud  a  prdfiter  by  American 
investments,  attributed  it  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  vulgar  aud  over-greedy  commer- 
cialism, and  predicted  as  the  consequence 
of  our  trust  monopolies  a  bloody  social 
revolution  in  our  streets  within  20  years. 
The  Greek  and  tbe  Roman  were  most  sore- 
ly grieved  over  the  loss  to  the  European 
world  of  the  great  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic,  aud  of  all  it  has  meant  to  the 
old  world  for  those  groaning  under  mili- 
tarism to  be  able  to  point  to  the  United 
States  as  a  power  second  to  none  in  the 
family  of  nations,  yet  indulging  neither  iu 
conquest  nor  iu  a  standing  army.  To  hear 
these  aliens  mourning  with  an  unaffected 
despair  over  the  extinguishment  of  the 
torch  of  "Liberty  lighting  the  world.'' 
which,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  cus- 
tomary buncombe,  has  been  a  real  thing 
to  peoples  held  fast  iu  the  bODds  of  old 
inherited  institutions,  was  to  get  a  new 
aud  poignant  sense  of  the  greatness  of  our 
loss  and  the  gravity  of  our  national  crime, 
in  our  betrayal  of  the  hopes  of  mankind. 
What  a  reckoning  have  the  predatory  Reid. 
and  the  facile  McKinley  to  face  in  history! 
Boston,  February  22,  1001. 


THE     MENTOR. 

MARCH,    1901. 
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Helen  Keller  and  Signs. 

Editor  the  Mentor: — I  hope  those  concerned  will  ex- 
cuse my  error  in  not  knowing  from  yours  of  January, 
just  who  "Silent  Worker"  and  "Ephphatha"  were.  From 
your  prefixing  "the"  to  the  first  name  in  your  February 
number,  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  a  paper  for  the  deaf, 
but  I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  who  "Ephphatha"  is. 

Now  I  will  not  meddle  in  the  question  between  signs 
and  no  signs;  that  is  a  professional  question,  and  I  quite 
agree    with    the  last    Mt.   Airy    World,    that  professional 

questions  should  be  left  to  professionals.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  professional  questions  do  not  pass  as 
exclusive  into  the  domain  of  results,  in  that  the  layman 
has  all  the  rights  of  judgment  that  the  professional  has. 
For  instance,  Dr.  S.  Millington  Miller  once  laid  it  down 
that  the  sense  of  smell  was  a  lost  one  in  man ;  that  the 
organ  of  smell  in  the  brain  was  only  vestigial.  But  when 
I  know  of  many — in  fact  a  majority — of  the  deaf-blind  dis- 
playing a  power  and  delicacy  of  smell  unsurpassed  by  the 
most  highly  trained  bloodhound,  what  do  I  care  for  what 
professionals  say?  When  Herbert  Spencer  allows  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  the  statement  that  "telegony"  is  an 
invariable  result  among  dogs,  and  I  know  positively,  by 
ray  own  long  experience,  that  it  is  very  rarely  exhibited, 
of  what  weight  is  even  such  a  mighty  mind  as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's to  me,  on  that  point? 

This  is  ray  justification  for  ray  lay  opinion  on  peda- 
gogic opinions  as  to  results.  Now  you  say  in  your  Feb- 
ruary number  that  every  little  deaf  child,  before  it  enters 
school,  has  a  set  of  signs?  I  accept  your  statement,  but 
decline  to  accept  your  application  of  it.  Did  you  ever 
know  an  untaught  deaf-blind  child  that  had  signs,  except 
the  natural,  instinctive  ones  common  to  us  all,  such,  in 
fact,  as  we  adults  still  use?  I  do  not  say  none  of  the  deaf- 
blind  (I  am  leaving  Helen  out  of  consideration  for  the 
present)  had  such,  but  most  certainly  none  had  to  my 
knowledge. 

The  seeing-deaf  child  must  gain  a  certain  amount  of 
development  of  mind  through  his  sight.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  But  the  blind-deaf  child  has  no  suggestion  of 
mental  processes  through  any  sense.  In  a  very  crude  way, 
certain  matters  of  shape  and  dimension  are  early  suggested 
to  him,  but  no  process  of  thought.  Through  centuries  of 
inheritance,  man  has  come  to  the  point  of  imbibing  mental 
impressions  and  converting  them  into  thought  through  his 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Deprive  him  of  those,  and 
he  has  no  fulcrum  to  rest  his  lever  on.  Just  as  the  dog  has 
gained  the  habit  of  utilizing  his  sense  of  smell  for  giving 
him  information,  and  if  you  bisect  the  olfactory  nerves,  he 
is  a  lost  dog.  Therefore,  having  in  remembrance  always 
the  vastly  greater  handicap  a  deaf-blind    child    is  under  at 


first  than  a  deaf-sighted  one, 
it  seems  to  me  unquestion- 
able that  the  capacity  Helen 
acquired,  through  signs,  to 
master — not  mere  simple 
matters,  but  an  involved  ex- 
pectant proposition  —  must 
have  been  very  considerable 


professional    brethren,    that 
her  rapid  progress  when  her 
systematic  education  was  be- 
gun,   was     indebted,    in   no 
small    degree,  to  those  very 
l  signs.     They  had  started  the 
!  process  of  thinking,  the  most 
:  difficult  accomplishment    in 


Now    two    things    have    stirred    me  up  on  this    matter 
First,  I  am  opposed,  and  always  will  be  so,  to  citations  of 
Helen  as  teaching  any  general  application       It  is  not  fair  to 
draw   lessons    applying    to  us  common  folks   from    such  a 
brilliant    mentality   as     Helen's.     Notice    how    our    great 
psvchologists  let  her  alone.     The  only  one  of  them  who  has 
drawn  any  lesson    from  her    was  Dr.    Jastrow    on  dreams, 
about  the  only    point  I  can  now    think  of    where    she  may 
shed  a  light  on  any  general  question   of   mind.     Secondly, 
Infinite  and    persistent    mischief   has  been  done  by  the  in- 
tolerable nonsense  that  she  is  only   a  product  of    "superior 
methods,"  and  I  regret  to  say  that  some    of  your  instruct- 
ors of  the  deaf  were   among  the  most  serious  offenders    in 

that  line.  , 

Helen's  greatest  sorrows  might  have  missed  her,  but  tor 
the  effect  of  that  miserable   "superior   methods"    business. 
It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  any  more  methods  could  have 
produced  her  wonderful  mentality,  and  impious  to  say  they 
could  have  brought  about  her  exquisite  heart  and  character. 
Therefore,  I  not  onlv  kick,  but  love  to  kick,  when  I  see  her 
paraded  forth  on  some    matter  of  methods.     If   disputants 
cannot  gain  their  points  without  dragging  her  in  to  support 
them,  thev  deserve  to  lose    them,  and  it  does    seem    to  me 
that  whenever  anybody  wants  to  blazon  his  contention,  he 
hunts  around  to  see  if  he  cannot  find  something    about  her 
that  will  give  his  pet  notion  a  boost. 

I    took    my  first  lesson  in  signs  from  Helen,    and  I    was 
disgusted    to   find  that  everybodys'  sign    for  a    bad    smell 
was  not  the  deaf  one.      I  remember  how  delighted  she  was 
when    I    expounded   that   holding  the  nose  was  the  proper 
sign,    being    more    exact,  and  making  one  sign  answer  for 
the  two  she  gave  me.     As  I  remember,    she  used  the  more 
graceful    one    for    "bad",    drawing    back   the    head    from 
the  band,  instead  of  dropping  the  hand   down,    and  I  re- 
member I  taught  her  the  boys'  sign— index  and  little  finger 
straight  up,  all  others  closed.     How  we  boys  used  to   de- 
light to  make  that,  then  an  O,  then  point  the  index   finger 
at    the    teacher,  good  signing  for  the  bad    statement    that 
the    teacher  was  "a  bad  egg."     But  I  have    wandered    far 

afield.  Your8  truly' 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1901.  W.    Wade. 

One  of  the  highly  interesting  features  of  the  Buffalo 
Con  v^  on  may  Vthe  attendance  of  several  noted  ^ 
blind  children  together  with  their  teachers.  T he  bring ng 
Wether  of  these  children  with  their  teachers  will  be  due  to 
J Z Efforts  and  generosity  of  Mr.  William  Wade,  to ^whom 

ociety  is  already  greatly  indebted  for  truly  beneficent  wo* 
Among    those    who  are  expected  to  be  present    aie   Linme 

Haguewood,  Katie  McGirr,  Orris  Benson,  Leslie  Oren  and 

perhaps  Maud  Safford  and  Edith  Thomas. 


education,  and  I  am  inclined   '  the    whole    mental    library, 
to    agree    with  one  of  your |    (Lots  of  us  have  not  learned 

it,  "Yours  truly"  included). 
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ACTON  CENTRE. 
This   community     has     been     deeply 
moved  by  the  death  of  Miss  Edith     A. 
Flagg   at   the   Boston    city   hospital,    of 
scarlet  fever,  on  the  8th  instant. 

She   was    the   only   child   of'  Isaac   T. 
and   Lucy  Richardson   Fiagg,   and   was 
i  born  in  North  Acton  26  years  ago. 

Sbe  was  educated  in  our  public 
schools  and  qualified  herself  for  the  vo- 
cation of  a  teacher  by  taking  a  full 
course  in  the  Framingham  Normal 
school.  Immediately  upon  her  gradua- 
tion in  1S34.  she  accepted  a  position 
upon  the  board  of  instruction  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton, and  continued  in  that  work  until 
smitten  by  the  disease  which  in  ^ne 
>t  week  removed  her  from  the  world. 
Great  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  aged 
father  whose  extreme  age  and  infirmi- 

have  made  her  tender   interest   in  j 
him  one   of   the  chief  comforts  of     his  ! 
failing   life;    sympathy   is    felt    for    the 
brothers  and  sisters  by  whom  she 

at,    if    possible,    a    still 
•  thrilling  sympathy  is  felt  for  him 
who  with  the   departed  had   made 
plana  for  the  future  of  his  earthly   life 
and  is  now  well-night  stunned   by   the 
shock  of  this  sudden  and   terrific  blow. 
An  impressive   memorial     service 
held  in  our  village  church  last   Sm 
afternoon.     The     service     was     in    the 
charge  of  the  pastor  aji  partici- 

pated in  by  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,     the 
of  the  Perkins  school,   by  Rev. 
F.  P.  Wood  and  the  church  choir. 

The  pastor  spoke  of  the  pleasanc  im-  j 
pression  the  departed  had  made    upon  I 
him,  as  he  had  met  her  since  he  made 
her  acquaintance  a  few  years  ago;  and  i 
of  the   fact  that,    though   her   life    was 
comparatively   brief,    its   influence   ha  J 
been  so  projected  that  it  would  be  felt 
over  a  broad  range  and  for  an  interval 
of   time    indefinitely   long. 

Mr.   Anagnos  spoke  of  his  deep  sor- 
row   at   being   called  to   part   with  one 
who  had  been  so  faithful  and  efficient 
as  a  teacher  under  his  direction  for  so 
many  years.     He  laid   stress   upon   the 
fact  that  It  is  not  those  who  are  most 
conspicuous  in  the  public  eye  who  are  ' 
most  serviceable   to   mankind   but     of- 
ten  those  who,   like   the  departed,     are 
devoting    their    energies    and      skill    to 
the    improvement   of    the    condition    of  j 
"unfortunate  who.   without  such  assist-  i 
ance,  would  be  a  burden  to  others  ana 
would  find  their  continued  existence  a 
misery   to   themselves.       He     spoke    in 
terms  of  unstinted   praise   both   of   the 
consecration  and  of  the  ability  the 
parted  had  put  into  her  work  through 
the  whole  of  her  career. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wood  spoke  as  one  whose 
relations  to  the  departed  had  been  such 
as  to  lead  him  'to  feel  an  almost  pater- 
nal interest  in  her. 

He  said  in  part:  There  are  various 
sources  from  which  we  may  draw  con- 

'ation  at  such  a  time  as   this.       We 

may  say  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
lower,  but  seemingly  very  precious  in- 
terest is  often  sacrificed  that  the  high- 
er and  more  valuable  interest  may  °be 
secured. 

The  reed  deplores  the  loss  of  rts  life 

by   the    pleasant    flowing   stream      but 

on   finds  Itself  a  lute   through   which 

flows     music    that       cheers      many      a 

I  troubled  soul. 

We  may  say  we  live  under  the  prov- 
idence of  an  infinitely  wise  and  Almighty 
'■God.  who  always  works  by  a  planand 


never  fails  in  His  designs,  so  that  this 
event,  strange  as  it  may  seem  m«s* 
prove  to  be  right  and  for  the  best  in 
the  end.  and  thus  may  we  be  comfoi  i- 
ed  by  the  exercise  of  our  faith  in  God. 

But  may  Lhere  not  be  someth  ng  about 
this  after  ail  that  appeals  to  our  rea- 
son,  strange   is   it   may  seem  at   first? 
Though  she  died  at  such  an  eru-iy  age 
her  life  was  quite  complete.     Short  as 
her  life  was.  she  so  diligently  improved 
its  opportunities   that   she  had  devel- 
oped every  part  of  her  nature  to  a  re- 
markable degree;    prohablv     there     are 
few  who  live  to  old  age  who  had     ac- 
complished  more   in    this   regard     than 
she.     She  had  it  for  her  aim  in  life  not 
only  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  her- 
self,  but  to  do  the   best  she   could  far 
those  brought  into   the  world   in      less 
fortunate  conditions  than  herself     ts "j- 
not  possible   that   if      she     had  '  lived 
through  scores  of  years  more  she  would 
have  added  nothing  to  the  good  impres- 
sion her  life  is  fitted  to  make  now?    As 
I  think  of  her  tender  care  of  her  moth 
er  through  her  long  illness  and  of  what 
she  had  been  to  her  father   since     his 
last  <rrow,  I  feel  that  she  sym- 

pathized with  the  Christ  when  He  said 
that  He  came  into  the  world  not  to  be 
ministered   to,   but  to  minister. 

We  should  be- greatly  comforted  by 
the  thought  of  the  blessedness  that  has 
no  doubt  come  to  her.  She  is  no  longer 
a  teacher  of  the  blind,  but  is  finding  "a 
partial  recompense  for  her  work  in 
the  privilege  of 'being  a  pupil  of  those, 
in  comparison  with  whom  in  clearness 
of  spiritual  vision,  she  is  blind  and  by 
them  is  having  revealed  to  her  what  in 
beauty  and  glory  she  had  no  concep- 
tion of  while  on  I  seem  to  hear 
her  speaking  to  us  id  the  words  of  Ar- 
nold: 

"I  am  gone  before  your  face, 
A  moment's  time,  a  little  space. 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped, 
Te  will  wonder  why  ye  wept; 
Ye  will  know  by  wise  love  taught 
That  here  is  all  and  there  is  naught 
Weep  awhile  if  ye  are  fain; 
Sunshine   still   must   follow  rain." 

The  choir  rendered,  "Come  Unto  Me 
When  Shadows  Darkly  Gather,"  and 
'Miss  Sara  A.  Wood  sang  as  a  solo,  "One 
Sweetly,  Solemn  Thought." 

The  interment  was  In  Woodlawn  cem- 
etery in  the  family  lot. 


0  TAXYAP0M02E 


EN  K&NIIIQAEI,  %ft  6  Maozcov. 


01  EN  AGSEPIKHi  EAAHNEZ 
'Eh  t&v  did     row    tehvzciov    xaxvdgojueiov 
MOfWj&etoatv    t©eQ/u,07tvXmv$    tr}s  Neag  'Y6q 
xtjs    igavtCdfieda     tag  inopetas   nXrjgocpoQtas 
nsgl  xcav  iv  'Aptgixfi  'EXXtjvmv. 

' EdrjfioauvBfj    f\  sxr\oia  sxdsois  xijs  iv  Booicovi  vjio 
xov    it-oxov    fyoysvovs     x.     MixaijX  AvayvmoxonovXov 
hixovQyovoijs  oxoXfjs  x&v  xvcpXmv  xal  xaxpaXdXcov.  'Ev 
xfj  ix&iosi  xavxr;  6  x.  ' AvayvmoxonovXot;  Xsysi  oxi  tiXyj- 
qrjt  irnxv^la  soxtrps    xds  nooona&sias  xov  noooanixod 
xaxa  xo    nagsX&ov  sxo;.   Oi    smoxsydsvxss    xo  i'Sgvfia 
xovxo  tfovvTi&yoav  oncoodrjnoxs  va  svvotJocooiv  oxi  nqdy- 
liaxi      vTisQav&Qwnot       TtQoona&siai       anflxovvxo,    Tva 
y&aoy    sis    xijv    iv  fj     SizxsXei     av&rjQav     xixdaxaaiv 
xal   va  xaxaaxfj  xo  dvebxsoov  sis    to    sT86s  tov    iv   r<p 
xoofjeo.  'II  nsqiovoia    xov  xazaoxrjjuaxoe   dvsQxsxai    sis 
1,825,950  8oXXdoia,  ixjiXtfooovoi  8s    ndvxa  at  tiqooSoi 
tov  and  nsvxasxlas  stgooxs&svxos   vrjmayayysiov,  ovuvos 
ij  nsQiovoia  avijXdsv     sis  69 J, 98  7  doXXdgia      '  Oiav  6 
x.  'AvayvmotonovXos  dimoic&T)  disv&vvzys,  dfieocos  ftsxd 
xov  ddvaxov  xov  cpiX&XXrjvos  xal   txsv&sqov  xov  SafiovtjX 
Xdov,  f\  nsqiovoia    xov  xadidovpaxos  dv^gysro     fioXis 
atS  200,000  8oX-  rjxts  tjigydt)  xaxanXtjxxtxcbs  8ia  xmv 
aoxvcov  JiQooaa&sicov  xov    l|  "Hnsiqov  ofioysvovs1    xfjv 
avt-rjoiv  8s  xavxqv     naorjxoXovdrjos    xal    tj    nqoaycoyij 
ndvxcov  xatv  [xboojv,    xmv  xaxaoxrjodvxoav  avxo  zo  jiqco- 
zov  pisxa£v  xa>v  avd,  xijv  vtpqXiov    xoiovxoiv  Idovftdxwv. 
Tldvxa  8s  ravxa  otpsiXovxai  sis  xov  dxdpaxov    x    ' Ava- 
yvmoxojiovXov,    ngos    ov  Stxaicos    sinsv  6  x    Kovvxov- 
Qicoxtjs  oxi  %  iv  'ApsQixjj  nagovota  xov  nsomoisT  xiptjv 
sis  obcavxa  xov  sXXrjviofidv. 
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TOM  STRINGER 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


His  Teacher  Goes  Along  With  Him  and  Writes 
His  Lessons  Into  His  Hand. 


Thomas  Stringer,  the  famous  blind  boy 
of  the  Perkins  institute,  will  probably  go 
to  Philadelphia  for  his  Easter  vacation 
this  year  as  he  did  last  spring,  but  this 
time  his  travel  will  not  be  continued  to 
Washington.  That  visit  which  he  made  at 
the  capital  is  to  him  a  memorable  one,  but 
with  this  trip  he  is  going  to  stop  over  in 
New  York,  for  his  limited  stay  there  last 
time  was  a  disappointment,  and  there  are 
no  end  of  things  which  Tom  would  like  to 
investigate  to  satisfy  his  eager  and  inquir- 
ing mind. 

In  Philadelphia  he  will  be  the  guest  of 
W.  T.  Ellis,  formerly  of  Boston,  and  tha 
same  friend  who  entertained  him  last  year. 
On  that  visit  the  boy  was  taken  to  the 
mint,  and  the  observations  which  were 
communicated  to  him  were  the  foundation 
of  a  short  essay  which  he  read  a  few 
weeks  later  at  the  exhibition  in  Tremont 
Temple. 

At  the  public  school  now  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  is  making  a  triumph  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Helen  Keller,  and 
it  is  now  two  years  that  he  has  progressed 


side  by  side  with  seeing  children.  A  little 
older  than  his  class,  but  not  much,  he 
mingles  with  them  in  lessons  and  play.  At 
recess  two  boys  always  take  him  in  tow 
and  there  is  much  competition  to  see  who 
shall  have  the  chance.  They  rush  to  the 
teacher  and  say,  "Teacher,  teacher,  may  I 
take  Tom  today?" 
PLENTY  OF  FUN. 

Plenty  of  fun  the  children  always  have 
with  him,  and  he  with  them,  for  he  is  a 
mischievous  fellow,  but  how  they  commu- 
nicate is  a  marvel,  for  the  pupils  know 
little  or  none  of  the  dumb  alphabet,  and 
that  is  the  only  language  their  blind  play- 
mate can  understand.  He  articulates  very 
little,  not  because  he  has  not  learned,  but 
because  he  dees  not  realize  that  that  is  the 
way  people  may  understand  him.  tiis  taut 
is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  in  monotone  as 
is  always  noticed  of  deaf  mutes,  but  the 
people  who  know  him  and  who  are  accus- 
tlmed  to  hear  him  can  understand  just  as 
mothers  can  the  baby's  earliest  taiu. 

KEEPS  UP  WELL. 

The  public  school  which. Tom  attends  is 
the  Lowell  school  at  Jamaica  Plain  which 
is  situated  just  a  few  blocks  from  the  pri- 
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marv  building  of  the  Kindergarten  tor  trie 
1  Blind  where  the  boy  lives  with  his  teach- 
fr  MissConley.  and  where  he  was  a  pupil 
for  several  years.  He  is  m  the  f  Y,enth 
grade,  and  though  not  enrolled  as  a  pupil, 
his  standing  would  rank  well  with  theirs. 
The  teachers  in  the  buikung  think  it  is 
wonderful  that  he  can  get  on  so  well,  and 
the  principal.  Mr.  Sherburne,  said  that  he 
did  not  understand  it.  "He  has  a  great 
many  disadvantages,  and  yet  he  does  have 
a  little  more  time  than  the  other  pupils, 
for  he  cannot  take  part  in  the  drawing  or 
writing.  Those  periods  he  can  use  for 
study  but  all  the  other  common  scnool 
branches  he  follows  pretty  closely,  arith- 
metic, geography  and  grammar. 

Of  the  branches  in  which  he  is  gaining 
the  most  his  teachers  spoke  especially  of 
the  grammar.  His  notion  of  language  has 
been  rather  crude,  for  in  talking  by  the 
manual  conversation,  which  is  the  onlj 
one  there  is  for  him,  he  is  fond  of  taking 
short  cuts,  and  does  not  l'ke  to  bother 
with     putting     sentences      together,      tils 
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grammar  study,  however,  is  teaching  him 
more    resyect    for    that    science. 


": 


ISS  CONLEY  GOES,   TOO. 


DOROTHEA  DIX. 


Miss  Conley.  Tom's  teacher,  is  his  con- 
stant companion  in  school  as  she  is  out- 
side, and  it  is  through  her  that  all  the 
school  work  is  interpreted.  Tom  has  a 
regular  desk  and  seat,  but  she  sits  beside 
him  and  writes  into  his  hand  what  the 
teacher  asks,  and  what  the  children  an- 
swer. In  short,  she  gives  a  synopsis  of  the 
lesson,  and  of  course  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  explained  which  the  seeing  children 
can  obtain  otherwise.  The  blackboard  and 
charts  by  which  they  get  their  impres- 
sions are  wanting  as  aids  to  Tom,  and 
for  text  books  there  are  but  few  in  the 
raised  type  of  the  blind,  and  so  the  lessons 
which  must  be  learned  at  home,  or  any- 
thing which  he  has  to  read  is  written  off 
by  his  teacher  on  the  Braille  slate.  The  uss 
of  maps,  which  he  misses  at  school,  is 
supplied  to  Tom  afterwafds  at  home,  and 
Miss  Conley  goes  over  the  lesson  with 
him  there,  but  in  school  she  makes  in- 
genious explanations. 

The  geography  class  was  reciting  one 
day  with  Nova  Scotia  for  the  lesson,  and 
they  talked  of  its  being  a  peninsula.  Miss 
Conley  took  Tom's  left  hand  and  laid  it 
Hat  on  the  geography.  The  thumb  she 
stretched  out  to  illustrate  the  peninsula 
as  a  projection  from  the  mainland,  which 
was  the  hand.  In  the  boy's  right  hand 
she    meanwhile    wrote    her    explanation. 

In  arithmetic  Tom  is  fairly  proficient, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  examples. 
VThen  the  seeing  children  write  down  the 
problem  as  fast  as  the  teacher  gives  it 
out  Tom  has  to  wait  until  Miss  Conley 
can'  write  it  down  on  the  Braille  slate. 
Then  she  turns  it  over  to  him  to  work,  and 
Tom  has  to  do  his  example  with  the  type 
the  blind  use.  He  is  in  fractions  now,  and 
the  process  is  not  an  easy  one  with  this 
apparatus.  But  he  manages  oftentimes 
to  get  through  10  examples. 

The  purpose  in  sending  Tom  to  a  reg- 
ular public  school  w-as  that  he  might  learn 
to  associate  with  seeing  people,  as  he  will 
have  to  do  later,  and  also  the  stimulus  of 
keeping  up  with  other  children. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  presided  at  the 
Fortnightly  of  the  Massachusetts  W.  S.  A. 
last  Tuesday,  and  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance, despite  the  fact  that  the  legislative 
debate  on  equal  suffrage  drew  many  away. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

We  rejoice  in  the  passage  by  the  New 
York  Assembly  of  the  bill  giving  muni- 
cipal suffrage  to  tax- paying  women  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  two  to  one;  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  effort  to  legalize  gambling  in 
Idaho  and  Wyoming;  and  in  the  election 
of  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Coolidge  to  the  school 
board  of  Portland)  Me.,  by  the  largest  vote 
ever  given  to  any  candidate  in  that  city  for 
any  office. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  also  passed 
to  Senators  David  Manning,  and  William 
Nutt,  and  Representatives  George  H.  Fall 
and  Frederick  W.  Bateman,  for  reporting 
in  favor  of  equal  suffrage;  also  to  the 
members  who  were  speaking  for  it  in  the 
debate  then  going  on  in  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Helen  Coffin  Beedy,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
president  of  the  Dorothea  Dix  Memorial 
Association,  said  that  when  the  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  only  three  monuments  to  women — 
to  Margaret  Haughery,  in  New  Orleans, 
to  Hannah  Dustin,  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
and  the  one  to  Mary  Washington. 

Dorothea  Dix  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Penobscot  in  1802.  At  ten  years  old 
she  came  to  Boston  and  lived  with  her 
grandmother  on  Dix  Place,  in  the  stately 
Dix  mansion,  with  its  garden  and  the 
famous  Dix  pears.  Here  she  taught  a 
young  ladies'  school  till  her  health  broke 
down.  She  had  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs, 
and  all  the  doctors  told  her  she  must  die. 
Yet  she  lived  to  be  eighty-five.  After  she 
had  given  up  her  school  because  of  ill- 
health,  her  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  the  jail  at  East 
Cambridge,  where  she  had  gone  to  teach  a 
class.  Their  quarters  were  unwarmed, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  was 
thought  that  the  lunatics  were  easier  to 
take  care  of  when  they  were  cold.  She 
succeeded  in  having  a  stove  put  in.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  she  went  all  over 
Massachusetts,  note-book  in  hand,  visited 
every  prison  and  almshouse,  and  then, 
armed  with  the  facts,  drew  up  a  memorial 
to  the  Legislature.  Horace  Mann,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  Charles  Sumner,  and 
Dr.  Channing  helped  her,  and  the  Legis- 
lature voted  to  enlarge  the  hospital  at 
Worcester  to  accommodate  the  insane,  and 
provide  them  with  comforts. 

Next  she  went  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
she  found  things  even  worse.  She  was 
assured  that  nothing  could  be  done,  be- 
cause a  rich  man  named  Butler,  the  most 
influential  magnate  in  Rhode  Island,  would 
not  sympathize.  She  talked  with  Mr. 
Butler,  and  he  gave  $50,000  to  build  an 
insane  asylum,  and  afterwards  added 
$25,000  more.  She  went  to  Washington, 
got  a  bill  through  Congress  for  an  insane 
asylum,  and  persuaded  the  farmer  who 
owned  the  only  suitable  site  near  the 
capital  to  sell  his  farm,  which  he  had  at 
first  resolutely  refused  to  do.  She  trav- 
elled all  over  the  United  States,  accom- 
plishing similar  results.  When  she  visited 
Italy,  she  called  on  the  Pope,  and  the  next 
day  he  went  around  and  investigated  all 
the  places  where  the  insane  were  confined, 
and  instituted  reforms.  When  a  promi- 
nent Japanese  statesman  visited  America, 
she  called  on  him  and  explained  to  him 
the  condition  of  the  insane  in  Japan,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted;  and  he  went 
home  and  built  a  hospital  for  them.  In  all, 
Miss  Dix  built  or  revolutionized  thirty- 
two  insane  asylums;  but  not  one  of  them 
bears  her  name.     She  shrank  from  pub- 


licity but  she  was  not  opposed  to  monu- 
ments on  principle.  She  raised  $8,000  to 
build  one  to  the  soldiers  who  fell  at  For- 
tress  Monroe.  To  a  friend  who  said  she 
ought  to  have  a  monument  herself,  she 
wrote  that  "when  the  last  hour  should 
have  arrested  her  labors,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  build  her  a  monument."  She 
raised  millions  for  humane  purposes  dur- 
ing her  life,  and  died  widely  beloved;  yet 
today  the  officers  of  our  Association  are 
often  asked,  "Who  was  Dorothea  Dix?  ' 

Mrs.  Beedy  sketched  the  history  of  the 
Dorothea  Dix  Memorial  Association,  which 
aims  to  raise  a  monument  to  Miss  Dix  in 
a  park  at  Hampden,  Me.,  her  native  place. 
Land  has  been  given,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000   is  sought  from  Congress. 
Any   one  can   become   a  member  of  the 
Association  for  a   dollar,  or  children  for 
five  cents;  and   clubs  may  become  mem. 
bers  by  paying  $2  50,  or   honorary  mem- 
bers by  paying  $25.     The  inmates  of  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home  at  Bangor  insisted  on 
joining  in  the  latter  way,  and  a  woman 
over  eighty  came  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
rain  to  pay  in  their  $25.     Mrs.  Livermore., 
Mrs.    Julia  Ward   Howe,   Miss  Susan   B. 
Anthony,  and  Clara  Barton  are  among  the 
honorary  trustees.     Mrs.  Beedy  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Jane  H.  Spofford's  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  work  from  the  first,  and  read 
from  Miss  Anthony's  tribute  to  the  late 
Mr.  Spofford  in  the  Woman's  Journal. 

Mrs.  Livermore  recalled  the  great  work 
that  Miss  Dix  did  in  supervising  the 
nurses  during  the  Civil  War;  how  she 
visited  all  the  hospitals,  against  the  will 
of  the  surgeons,  and  often  went  with  a  flag 
of  truce  beyond  the  enemy's  lines.  She 
also  looked  after  the  men  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey, after  neglected  children,  and  after 
prisoners.     Mrs.  Livermore  said: 

Dorothea  Dix  was  a  good  deal  like  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Dr. 
Howe  to  be  happy  in  heaven;  if  there 
were  no  sorrow  or  suffering  in  the  celes- 
tial city  he  would  not  stay  there,  but 
would  slip  away  and  go  where  there  were 
unfortunate  souls  to  be  comforted. 

Mrs.  Fannie  T.  Hazen,  president  of  the 
Army  Nurses'  Association,  who  had  been 
one  of  Miss  Dix's  nurses,  gave  interesting 
reminiscences  of  her.    She  said  in  part: 

She  was  graceful,  she  was  dignified,  she 
was  sweet.    There  was  something  about 
her  that  you  cannot  describe.    She  had 
the  gift  of  authority;  she  made  you  do 
what  she  wished,  and  feel  glad  to  do  it, 
however  unwilling  you  had  been  before. 
She  cared  for  every  nurse ;  a  mother  could 
not    have    been    more    thoughtful.     She 
could    be    very    stern,  especially  to  any 
nurse  who  broke  the  rule  against  wearing 
ornaments,  or  who  brought  a  trunk  with 
her.    Miss  Dix  herself  never  took  a  trunk; 
she  went  all  over  the  country  with  just  a 
hand-satchel,    wearing  a  gray  travelling 
dress  and  carrying  one  black  silk  for  spe- 
cial   occasions.    She    remembered    every 
nurse  and  soldier  by  name,  and  all  the 
particulars  about   each.     Her    words    of 
commendation  were  few,  but  when  you 
got  one,  you  could  be  proud  of  it  to  the 
end  of  your  life.     Her  biography,  by  Rev. 
Francis  Tiffany,  is  more  fascinating  than 
a  romance.    It  ought  to  be  placed  in  every 
school. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howes  gave  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  a  memorial  meeting  for  Dorothea 
Dix,  held  on  the  ocean  last  summer,  when 
she  and  Mrs.  Beedy  were  fellow  passen- 
gers on  their  way  to  the  World's  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Convention. 

At  the  next  Fortnightly,  March  26,  Miss 
F.  Henrietta  Miiller,  formerly  of  the  Lon- 
don school  board,  will  speak  on  "Hindoo 
and  Christian  Occultism  Compared." 
Miss  Miiller  spent  nearly  nine  years  in 
India,  making  a  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. A-  s-  B- 


Date 


HELEN   KELLER  AND   PROF.    PARK. 


T'-"ijr  February  26,  1899,  that  Helen 
Keller  first  visited  "the  grand  old  man  (  f 
Andover  Hill,"  Prof.  Park.  Only  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  celebrated  hi.s  SCthj 
birthday;  and  the  beautiful  loving  cii[> 
was  still  on  the  center  table  in  the  parlor. 
says  JL.ucy  J.  Partridge  in  The  Christum 
Endeavor  World.  She  studied  its  form, 
admired  its  workmanship,  traced  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  sides,  and  smiled-  ai 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  m 
"Love  abideth  ever." 

"With  those  wonderful  fingers,  whose  del- 
icacy of  touch  reveals  the  mysteries  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  she  "saw"  ev-> 
erything  in  the  room— the  fern  on  the  ped- 
estal in  the  corner  the  horned  toad  from 
California;  the  ancient  tea  tray  formerly 
used  by  the  beautiful  Sarah  Plerrei 
the  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  themo 
table,  which  Prof.  Park  obtained  duriiu; 
his  early  travels  in  foreign  lands;  and  the 
bronze  model  of  the  Vendome  column.  But 
she  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
large  copy  of  Murillo's  "Spanish  Fruit - 
merchant's"  which  hung  over  the  o  <1- 
fashioned  mantelpiece. 

The  aged  theologian  was  greatly  pleased 
with  her  appreciation  of  his  little  jokes, 
and  enjoyed  her  quick  replies.  His  eyes 
were  not  so  dim  that  he  could  not  see  the 
varying  expression  of  her  countenance  as 
she  engaged  in  conversation  with  different 
individuals  'n  the  room,  turning  toward 
the  one  who  was  speaking  as  if  she  had 
heard  what  was  said  even  though  she 
could  not  see  the  person.  Her  faice  was 
radiant  with  happiness.  One  of  her  friends 
has  truly  said.  'She  makes  sunshine  for 
4jerself  and  every  one  around  her."        ^ 
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New    Source    of    Encouragement    for 

Those  Thus   Afflicted. 

lu  the  field  of  modern  education  probably 
that  which  brings  the  most  joy  and  happi- 
ness :s  among  the  unfortunate  ones  who  can- 
not see  the  beautiful  world  about  them,  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  advance  made  in 
humanitarian  ideas  during  the  past  century 
that  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  strongly 
urged  and  carried  into  effect.  Although 
young  blind  persons  were  enabled  by  the 
state  to  put  sue  their,  education  at  Perkins 
Institution  no  provisiou  was  made  until  last 
fall  for  the  educaiion  of  those  people  whose 
sight  failed  them  in  tbeir  adult  years.  At 
that  time  three  teachers  were  appointed  for 
this  work. 

In  an  interview  this  week  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes  of  Dartmouth  street,  who  has  been 
engaged  for  the  past  few  mouths  in  looking 
up  the  adult  blind  and  teaching  them  to 
read,  write,  knit  and  sew,  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  her  experiences. 

"I  take  the  suburban  district  now,"  said 
Miss  Hayes, "although  we  have  not  definitely 
fixed  our  territory.  When  I  began  I  knew 
of  four  cases  .  I  became  informed  of  others 
in  various  ways.  One  pupil  often  will  speak 
of  another.  Then  I  visited  the  Associated 
Charities,  where  I  learned  of  other  cases. 
When  we  enter  a  new  city  we  make  it  a  point 
to  see  the  editors  of  papers  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  furnish  them  with  our  circular. 
College  settlements  also  aid  us."  The  cir- 
cular reads  as  follows: 

"We  beg  to  aunounc  that,  through  the 
actioD  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  a  plan  has  been  perfected  by 
which  the  adult  blind  may  receive  instruc- 
tion at  their  homes  in  reading,  writing  and 
such  manua'  occupation  as  they  may  be 
capable  of  undertaking,  and  which  may 
prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many  weary  hours 
which     must   otherwise    pass    in    idleness. 


Competent  teachers  have  been  selected  to 
furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  for 
the  successful  performance  of  this  work. 

"Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  may  be  wait- 
ing in  darkness  for  the  intellectual  light  to 
shine  upon  them  through  this  means,  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  those  to  whom 
this  notice  may  come  will  co-operate  in  the 
work  by  sending  the  name  and  address  of 
such  blind  person  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  Anagnos. 

"I  now  have  one  pupil  in  Everett,  two  in 
Charlestown,  two  in  Cambridge,  two  in 
Lynn,  one  in  West  Somerviile,  two  at  the 
West  End,  Boston,  three  in  Roxbury,  one  in 
East  Boston,  and  one  pupil  whom  I  visit  in 
Medford,  occasionally." 

An  outline  of  the  week's  work  was  given 
as  follows: 

"Monday.  Went  to  Lynn,  where  I  looked 
up  a  new  case  and  gave  two  lessons. 

"Tuesday.  At  Roxbury,  where  I  have  a 
pupil  who  is  a  deaf  mute  as  well  as  blind. 
The  instruction  is  of  necessity  taxing.  In  the 
afternoon  I  go  to  Cambridge,  where  I  teach 
an  old  lady  86  years  of  age  to  read  and  write. 

"Wednesday.  In  the  morning  I  visit  the 
Charlestown  almshouse,  where  a  woman  over 
60  years  of  age  is  so  eager  to  learn  that  it  is  a 
delight  to  instruct  her.  She  is  learning  to 
read  and  knit.  I  also  have  a  young  woman 
pupil  at  this  place. 

"Thursday.  I  visit  Dr.  Cullis'  home  for 
consumptives  to  instruct  a  Swede  who  is  a 
very  interesting  pupil,  as  I  have  to  act  as 
both  teacher  and  interpreter.  An  English 
woman  over  50  years  of  age  I  also  visit.  She 
never  had  any  schooling  and  for  17  years  has 
kept  her  home  immaculately  clean,  although 
blind.  This  woman  shows  her  appreciation 
for  her  instruction  by  inviting  us  to  lunch. 
In  the  afternoon  I  visit  East  Boston  to  give  a 
lesson. 

"Friday,  I  visit  a  woman  in  Cambridge  who 
is  partially  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  She  is  43 
years  of  age  and  when  a  short  time  ago  she 
received  ihe  first  letter  that  she  could  read 
for  herself  she  ciied  for  joy.  I  visit  Everett 
in  the  afternoon  and  Saturday  afternoon 
there  is  an  extra  case. 

"Most  people  receive  me  very  cordially 
and  some  learn  very  rapidly.  Others  who 
have  been  blind  a  long  time  get  into  the  way 
of  thinking  they  can't  do  anything.  One 
woman  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as 
blind  used  to  sit  and  cry  most  of  the  day,  as 
she  felt  that  she  was  growing  demented. 
Now  she  will  not  be  parted  from  her  book. 

"An  interesting  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who  came  from  Vermont  to  spend  the  winter 
with  his  daughter.  I  was  sent  to  him.  He 
has  learned  one  type  of  reading  and  can  also 
writb.  When  he  returns  in  the  spring  to  his 
home  he  will  be  a  very  happy  man  as  he  feels 
that  his  winter  has  been  successfully  spent. 

"Once  in  a  while  we  meet  with  an  amus- 
ing experience  like  that  of  a  colored  woman 
who  accosted  us  in  this  manner,  "I'se  prayed 
de  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  git  me  an  education. 
He  neber  git  me  none.  I  ain't  a'goin'  to 
learn  nothin'  now.  I'se  awful  smart.  I'se 
so  smart  I  know  more  now  than  I  can  make 
use  of." 

"To  our  questions  as  to  age  one  colored 
woman  replied,  'I  was  born  on  Christinas 
eve  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning."  ' 

Although  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage,  the 
results  have  already  led  those  interested  in 
this  phase  of  educational  work  to  hope  for 
greater  things  and  in  the  future  it  is  certain 
no  blind  man  or  woman  in  the  state  need  be 
left  in  solitude  without  feeling  that  they 
may  have  at  least  an  insight  into  the  field  of 
knowledge.  It  is  certain  however  that  those 
who  have  received  the  instruction  already 
'nave  said. 

"The  thoughts  that  through  the  brain 

Came  and  went 
As  a  recompense  for  pain 
Angela   sent, 
So  fully  many  a  beauteous  thing 
In  the  sad  soul  blossoming 
Gave  content." 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 

THUBSDAT,  MABCH.  21,  1901. 


STOP  THIS  GUSH. 

There  is  a  saying,  old  and  trite,  that 
a  gun  that  goes  off  half-cocked  is  worse 
than  no  gun  at  all.    We  greatly  fear 
that  once  in  a  long  while  some  few  of 
our  little  paper  family  go  off  half-cock- 
ed,  and  usually  they  are  those  from 
whom  we  expect  better  things.     There 
is  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  for  instance. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  where  exag- 
geration was  unnecessary,  that  case  is 
Helen's.    If    ever   there  was  a   case 
where  a  plain  statement  of  facts  was 
sufficiently  wonderful,  that  case  is  hers. 
What  she  truly  is,  what  she  really  has 
accomplished, is  so  very  much  more  than 
any  one  expected,  and  so  far  exceeds 
what  any  one  ever  dreamed  to  be  possi- 
ble for  one  in  her  condition,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  add  to  it.    There  is  espe- 
cially no  need  to  bring  up  her  past  ac- 
complishments, and  present  them  as 
new.    Every  teacher  of  the  deaf,  who 
was  at  Chicago  in  1893  or  at  Chautau- 
qua in  1895,   knows  that  Helen  could 
speak  and  read  the  lips  then,  why  bring 
it  out  now  as    something  new.    Espe- 
cially unfortunate  is  all    the  constant 
talk  about  the  wonderful    leaps  and 
bounds  she  is  making  in  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege.   That  she  is  able  to  be  there  at 
all,  even  were  she  barely  able  to  get 
through  at  the  foot  of  her  class,  or  do 
a  year's  work  in  two,  is  a  wonderful 
thing.    That  she  is    doing    the  work 
easily  and  well  is  still  more  so.     Why 
cast  a  doubt  upon  the  wonder  by  say- 
ing she  has  done  things  that  she  has 
not  done,  and  been  promoted  in  a  way 
no  student  of  Radcliffe  ever  has  been? 
Helen,  herself   repudiates  the  yarn. 
The  Great  Mound  World,  which  publish- 
ed it,  says: 

Miss  Keller  herself  writes  to  inform  us 
that  the  report  in  which  we  placed 
credence  was  erroneous.  "It  is  not 
true,"  she  says,  "that  I  have  been  pro- 
moted from  one  English  class  to  anoth- 
er. I  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  report 
got  abroad,  unless  it  originated  in  the 
simple  fact  that  I  am  taking  an  addi- 
tional half-course  in  English  Literature 
this  term. " 

The  "syndicate  writer"  and  the  sen- 
sationalist look  upon  Helen  Keller  as  a 
subject  where  they  can  give  rein  to 
their  fancy,  and  write  what  they  please; 
but  should  not  we  who  are  supposed  to 
know  something  about  her  be  a  little 
careful  how  we  gush.  Praise,  honest 
heartfelt  praise,  she  deserves  in  the 
very  highest,  but  is  it  praise  to  repub- 
lish articles  that  abound  in  falsehood9 


Ilje  ©bio  €f)rotwle. 


Saturday,  March  23,  1901. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 
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Helen  Keller  and  the  Power  of 
Concentration. 

Perhaps  we  talk  too  much  in  this 
column  about  concentration.  You 
may  be  bored  by  constant  reference 
to  "teaching  your  thoughts  to  center 
all  their  forces  on  some  particular 
point." 

But  consider  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  and  admit  that  failure  to 
concentrate  must  deprive  you  of  a 
very  considerable  share  of  success 
and  progress. 

Miss  Keller  has  just  succeeded  in 
passing  her  mid-year  examinations 
at  Radcliffe  College.  She  has  pass- 
ed  most  creditably,  competing  with 
scores  of  young  women,  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  country. 
Miss  Keller  has  been  from  her  birth 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

nl  her  case,  absolute  mental  con- 
centration has  replaced  all  of  the 
three  faculties  which  all  of  us  would 
consider  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Helen  Keller  cannot  hear  a  word 
that  is  spoken,  but  she  places  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  on  the  throat  of 
her  teacher,  knows  everything  that 
the  teacher  says,  and  assimilates  the 
knowledge. 

When  you  talk  about  the  difficul- 
ties in  your  life,  does  it  not  make 
you  ashamed  to  think  of  a  young  girl 
who  studies  higher  mathematics 
with  the  sole  aid  of  the  sense  of 
touch? 

HeleD  Keller  has  never  heard  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  yet  she  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  English 
language,  and  has  passed  examina 
tions  in  French  and  German,  in  Latin 
aMd  Greek. 

Miss  Keller  is  sightless,  yet  she 
writes  on  the  typewriter  as  rapidly 
as  any  expert,  and  the  work  which 
she  prepares  for  those  who  teach  her 
is  just  as  neat  as  that  of  any  girl  in 
hor  college. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  Miss  Keller 
is  a  young  woman  of  vastly  superior 
natural  ability. 

She  has  succeeded  marvelously 
because,  while  her  afflictious  has 
made  her  work  harder,  it  has  saved 
her  from  the  distractions  which 
knep  so  many  of  us  from  working  at 
all. 

DEAF,  DUMB,  and  BLIND,  the 
oidinary  diverting  pleasures  of  the 
world  are  denied  her.  Her  moral 
courage,  refusing  to  submit,  finds  re- 
fuge and  expression  in  intense  men- 
tal concentration,  with  the  results 
mentioned. 

Concentrate  your  mind.  Don't  be 
beaten  in  life's  struggle  by  a  young 
girl  who  cannot  See,  cannot  Hear, 
cannot  Speak — Chicago  American. 


Interesting  Reminiscences. 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  poetess  and 
song-writer  is  contributing  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles to  Every  Wlieve.  They  are  headed 
'•Fanny  Crosby 's  Reminiscences."  and  we 
think  the  extract  given  below  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers: 

From    the   contemplation    of    war    and 
warriors,    the   step  to  dear,    sweet  Laura 
Bridginan  is  a  long'  one,  but   most   grate- 
ful.    I  well  remember  the   first  time  I  met 
her.     It   was    in  Washington;    and  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  her  and  her  wonder- 
ful achievements,  that    she  seemed    to  me 
full  as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  anybody  in 
the  great  National  capital.     I    knew    that 
at  the  age  of  two    years    she  had  lost  her 
sight,  her  hearing,    and    her  speech;  and 
that  the  senses   of    taste    and    smell  were 
also   considerably      impaired.     She    was 
given  her  first  instructions    at  the  age  of 
eight,    by    the    renowned    Dr.    Howe.     He 
could  communicate    with   her  ouly  by  the 
touch  of  the  fingers:    and    his    first   effort 
was  to  make  her  understand   the  analogy 
between  objects  and  the   words  represent- 
ing   them.      She    finally    commenced    to 
understand     what    was    wanted,    and    to 
recognize  the  words,    produced    in  raised 
letters.     Then  the  letters  were  disarrang- 
ed; she  was  taught  to  put  them    back  in 
their    proper    places,     and    in    this    way 
learned  to  spell. 

It  took  her  some  time    to    realize   that 
here  was  a  means  through  which  she  could 
communicate  with  her    fellowbeings,    too, 
but  when  she  did,  her    delight  is   said   to 
have  been  pathetic.     After  this   she   soon 
learned  the  manual  alphabet,  and  by    de- 
grees   acquired    as    much    miscellaneous 
knowledge    as     most     people    whom    she 
met.     She  look  lessons  on  the  piano,  and 
became  a  skilful  performer;  could  do  fine 
needle-work,  and  attend  skilfully  to  many 
household    duties.     [Laura     Bridgmau's 
ability  as  a  performer  on  the  paino   must 
be  taken  with  some   qualifications.     That 
she  could   do    anything  more  than  play 
simple  pieces  in  mechanical    and    expres- 
sionless fashion  is  impossible.-  Ed  News.] 
A  girl    who,    though   deaf,    dumb,    and 
blind,  could  do  all  these  things  (and.  many 
others,  of  more  importance) ,  was  certainly 
a  wonder;  and  at  Washington,    in    what- 
ever circle  she  moved,     Laura  Bridgman 
was  "the  observed  of  all  observers." 

She  was  fully  aware  of    these  facts,  for 
everything  said  about  her  was    faithfully 
reported    by  comrades  in    the   party,    by 
means   of     their     nimble   and     talkative 
fingers;  but  she  continued  as  modest  and 
sensible    as  ever,    and  did    not   show  the 
least  undue  pride  in  her  success  as  a  pub- 
lic character.  She  soon  became  very  good 
friends  with  the  members  of  our  New  York 
party,    and  one  of  my  sweetest  memories 
is  of  her,    sitting    upon    my  lap,    twining 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  and    then  spel- 
ling out  for  me  the  name,  "Little  Fan"- 
to  distinguish  me  from  anotherone  of  our 
I  band,    «ho  bore  the  same    given  name  as 
I  myself,  and  was  larger  in  size. 

But  words  with  us,  were  hardly  needed: 
we  could  almost  understand  each  other's 
thought   by    the   magnetism  that    flashed 


between  us.    I  do  not  remember  a  sweeter 
magnetism  than  Laura  Bridgman 's. 

When  Jenny  Lind  came  to  this  country, 
in  1850,  one  of  the  first  places  she  visited, 
was  our  Institution;  and  a  very  pleasant 
memory  is  the  beautiful  music  and  the 
cordial  hand-shakings  she  gave  us.  She 
had  already  conquered  Europe  with  the 
melody  of  her  voice  and  the  goodness  of 
her  heart;  and  all  America  was  wild  to 
hear  her.  The  first  concert  at  which  she 
appeared  in  New  York  netted  her  $10,000; 
and  she  immediately  donated  this  entire 
sura  to  charity. 

This,  of  course,  made  her  much  more 
popular  than  ever:  for  therearefew  things 
that  people  like  better,  than  to  get  value 
received  for  their  money,  and  then  have 
it  paid  back  to  them. 

We  tried    hard    to    induce    the    gentle 
cantatrice  to  make  us  a  speech;    hut  this 
she  declined  to  attempt,  although    having 
a  very    fair   command   of   English.     She 
sang  for  us,  however,  again    and   again. 
And  such  singing!    Of  course,  during  this 
particular    time,   wherever    Jenny    Linci 
went,  the  great    and    inevitable   Barnum 
followed    not   far   behind.     I    knew    him 
exceedingly  well,  and  can    say   that   with 
all  his    shrewdness,    he   had  many   kind 
and  generous  traits    of    character.     This 
conundrum  used    to    be    printed    and  re- 
printed in  the  newspapers  of  that  date: 

"Why  are  Jenny  Lind  and  Barnum 
well  calculated  always  to  agree,  and  never 
have  any  difficulty ?-Because  one  is  al- 
ways for  giving,  and  the  other  is    always 

for  getting!" 

But  Barnum  made  many  munificent 
donations-which  were  of  no  less  benefit 
to  the  world,  even  if  the  fact  did  help  him 
in  his  advertising. 


A    Cheap    Library    Post 


BY 


w.  Scott,  a.  m., 

Secretary  of  New  England  Education  League 
and  Library  Post  Committee, 


WITH 


American  and  Foreign  Correspondence,  Editorials  and  Information  respecting  an  effort  to 
secure  such  a  post  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1899-1900  and  continued. 


Hon.  E.  F.  Loud,  M.  C,  from  California,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  i,  1900. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  27th  ultimo,  containing  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Anagnos,  and  in  reply  will  say,  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge.  As  I  have  said  before  to  some  of  your 
people,  you  have  as  much,  or  greater,  equity  than  much  matter  that  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  second  class,  yet  laboring  as  I  am  to  curtail  the  privileges  that 
now  exist,  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  advocate  the  measure  you  suggest 

T     Q        ,  Very  truly  yours,  E.  F.  Loud. 

1  o  Secretary  of  Library  Post. 

THE    BLIND    AT    A    POSTAL    DISADVANTAGE. 

F.  A.  Hill,  state  secretary  of  education,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  his  recent  special 
report  on  the  "Instruction  of  Adult  Blind,"  says: 

"Blind  people  have  to  pay  their  own  postage  on  books.  This  is  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  books.  In  1898  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  authorized  the  transmission  of  raised  print  books  for  the  blind  free 
of  cost  through  the  mails.  The  postage  both  ways,  for  instance,  on  a  Braille 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  twenty-five  volumes  used  to  be  nine  dollars  and  sixty 
cents,  and  on  other  books  in  the  same  proportion — a  burden  that  was  almost 
prohibitive.  That  is  to  say,  blind  people  who  are  more  dependent  on  reading 
than  any  other  class,  who  have  less  facilities  for  reading  than  any  other  class, 
who  are  compelled  more  than  any  other  class  to  rely  on  distant  libraries  and 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  reading  matter,  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  transmis- 
sion through  the  mails  of  any  printed  work  several  hundred  per  cent  more  than 
any  other  class,  though  far  less  able  than  any  other  to  do  so.  This  comes 
about,  indeed,  from  their  infirmity  and  the  coarse  printing  necessary  to  meet 
it;  but  it  is  a  situation,  none  the  less,  that  the  government  might  properly 
relieve.  The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  have  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  that  such  relief  may  be  granted." 

Important  letters  from  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  John  Thomson,  Free  Library,  Philadelphia, 

and  others  were  received  and  submitted  at  Washington.    Mr.  Anagnos's  letter 
follows : 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  library  post  effort  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 

some  clause  may  be  added  which  will  benefit  the  blind  in  this  respect.     They, 

even  more  than  others,  need  encouragement  in  reading.     It  is  our  custom  to 

lend  books  from  our  library,  free  of  charge  save  for  that  of  transportation, 

and  this  is  often  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Futhermore  donations  of  books  in 
raised  print  have  been  made  to  many  public  libraries  which  would  become 
important  points  of  distribution  if  the  cost  of  postage  did  not  stand  in  the  way. 
In  Canada  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect  for  they  have  adopted  free 
transportation  for  books  for  the  blind.  Even  if  we  cannot  reach  that  point,  I 
hope  that,  at  least,  cheaper  rates  may  prevail  and  that,  in  any  consideration  of 
the  matter,  the  blind  and  their  needs  may  not  be  overlooked. 

M.  Anagnos. 
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TWO  PUPILS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


~£?^0NnE^LTH  0F  Massachusetts: 

1  "l;.™^*1"  Coult-  J"  CHAKLES 
of  <^,i  rJrA<*HER'  of  B"stc->;i.  in  said  Countv 
snvf  vWT!"or  oi  tue  wiu  "f  THOMP- 
tho  ru^uKate  of  S3i(1  Boston,  deceased; 
K»£ij£-rFRK^X  I'NITAIUAX  SOCIETY,  oi 
»?W*J'«on;  .ho  YOUNG  MEN'S  CilKiSTIAN 
(Hunp,  vHIL,1)RKXS  MISSION  TO  THEj 
l!,il^-R|^nM.  THr';    DESTITUTE,    i.f 

cutxVv   u9&Ji£*l  BLIVl'.  -r«w«ira  Main; 
Foh  A^rT^VrS^TAIi-    'South   Boston:    HOME 

A\Ii  rmrvV,  ..'-  1!"stri»:  UnjIK  FOR  AGED 
rruV-  AV-££  WOMEN,  Boston;  SOCIETY  FOR 
ciun»PTvEVfT1°N  9F  CRUELTY  TO 
I'fi-VPv^,\vB,r'S,'.'",;,  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
IRBAENriON  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 
Boston;    NEW    ENGLAND    HOME    FOR    I  Iiv 

M&t^&PSF'  NEW  ENGLAND  HOS- 
iJ  VAL  JC25  WOMEN  AM)  CHILDREN, 
^l^1r.:T.PaR^1DEXX  ASSOCIATION,  Boston 
jA.vSOCIATED  CHARITIES  OF  BOSTON,  for 
S™*hD  Boston  District:  ODD  FELLOWS' 
tiOME,  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  NEW  ENG- 
LAND HELPING  HAND  SOCIETY,  TEACH- 
ERS' BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION.  recently 
formecl  in  Boston,  of  which  Miss  JULIA 
?A.J>E,R^,1S  secretary;  GWYNNE  TEMPOR- 
ARY HOME  FOB  CHILDREN.  ALEXANDER 
f.  WADSWORTH,  treasurer;  BETHESD  \ 
LODGE  NO.  3K,  I.  O.  O.  P.,  Soutn  Boston; 
MOUNT  WASHINGTON  ENCAMPMENT  NO 
KaVtJ?^^'  and  BEftNICE  LODGE  NO.  zS, 
DAUGHTERS    OF    REBEKAH,    I      O     o     F 

Whereas,  FRANCIS  B.  ROBINSON.  FRED 
H.  ROBINSON.  HERMAN  NICKEKSON 
CATHERINE  F.  OSGOOD,  guardian  of  JOHN 
F.  NICKEKSON  2nd.,  and  of  MABEL  S 
NIf  KERSON,  all  of  said  Boston,  and  MABEL 
IN.  WIN  GATE,  of  Winchester,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  have  presented  to  said  Court 
their  petition  praying  that  said  Court  will 
determine  the  proper  construction  and  mean- 
ing of  said  will  in  regard  to  a  legacy  given 
therein  to  the  testator's  cousin.  SOPHIA 
JJ'idow  of  EDWARD  F.  ROBINSON,  of  Rox- 
bm-y,  Massachusetts,  said  Sophia  having  died 
In  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  said  Thompson 
Baxter,  leaving  as  her  only  heirs  at  law  and 
next  of  bin  your  petitioners,  who  were  living 
at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  said  testator, 
and  which  said  legacy  said  petitioners  claim 
that  they  are  entitled  to. 

You  are  herein-  cited  to  appear  at  a  Pro- 
late Court,  to  he  holden  at  Boston,  ju  snid 
County  of  Suffolk,  on  the  eleventh  dav  of 
April,  A.D.  1901,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  'fore- 
noon,  to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  against 

*l.Anci,J51ii,d  P,etitl''n'>n3  are  ordered  to  serve 
this  citation   by    delivering   a    copy   thereof   to 

™„  Df.,l"U  ,wh0  may  1>e  fo,ln<1  ,n  S!'i"  Com- 
monwealtb.     fourteen     days,     at     least,     before 

fn.lf0^  orK,f  fW  °?  -vou  shnl1  n^  >>p  80 
w  '  .U  thcr  b-I  del,lvprlnS  a  copy  thereof  to 
you  wherever  found,  or  by  leaving  a  copy 
thereo,  ai  your  usual  place  of  abode,  or  by 
roailing  a  copy  thereof  to  you  at.  you.-  last 
KUOWC    postofflce    address,     fourteen  'days      at 

i'i,a«Sii'»bcforfi1  8<ild  Conrt;  and  also-  nntes'a  It 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Court  by  affl- 
flavlt  that  you  all  have  had  actual  notice  of 
I^JES!08^ »*.  by  PuNiaMng  the  same  on'e 
'ho pa£h  ,week.  for  three  successive  weeks.  In 
i"  n^.°n  tI™Y}7'  «  newspaper  published 
*L?  \r  thM»t  Publication  to  be  seven 
days,   at  least,  before  said  Court 

n/  «tMe8n'    J*°nnu«W'.  McKim.    Esquire.    Judge 
of   said   Court,   this   sixteenth   day  of   Mare!,     in 
.ue  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one 
matfil.2r..l        ELIJAH    GEORGE RcslsTer.' 


:  [Entered   at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second-class 

matter.] 
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ii  pERHAPS   we  talk  too 

*      much  in  this  column 

nClen  KClUr—  about     concentration.     You 

POWCr  Of  may  be   bored    b}'   constant 

Concentration.  reference  to    teaching  your 

thoughts  to  centre  all  their 

forces    on    some   particular 

point. 

"But   consider  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  and 

admit   that  failure  to  concentrate  must    deprive 

you  of  a  very  considerable   share  of  success  and 

progress. 

"  Miss  Keller  has  just  succeeded  in  passing 
her  mid-year  examinations  at  Radcliffe  College. 
She  has  passed  most  creditabl}',  competing  with 
scores  of  young  women,  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  country.  Miss  Keller  has  been  from 
her  birth  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

' '  In  her  case,  absolute  mental  concentration 
has  replaced  all  of  the  three  faculties  which  all 
of  us  would  consider  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

"Helen  Keller  cannot  hear  a  word  that  is 
spoken,  but  she  places  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on 
the  throat  of  her  teacher,  knows  everything  that 
the  teacher  says,  and  assimilates  the  knowledge. 


"When  you  talk  about  the  difficulties  in  your 
life,  does  it  not  make  you  ashamed  to  think  of  a 
young  girl  who  studies  higher  mathematics  with 
the  sole  aid  of  the  sense  of  touch  ? 

"  Helen  Keller  has  never  heard  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  yet  she  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  English  language,  and  has  passed  examina- 
tions in  French  and  German,  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

"Miss  Keller  is  sightless,  yet  she  writes  on 
the  typewriter  as  rapidly  as  any  expert,  and  the 
work  which  sheprepears  for  those  who  teach  her 
is  just  as  neat  as  that  of  any  girl  in  her  college. 

"  It  is  not  alleged  that  Miss  Keller  is  a  young 
woman  of  vastly  superior  natural  ability. 

"She  has  succeeded  marvellously  because, 
while  her  affliction  has  made  her  work  harder,  it 
has  saved  her  from  the  distractions  which  keep 
so  manv  of  us  from  working  at  all. 

"  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND,  the  ordinary 
diverting  pleasures  of  the  world  are  denied  her. 
Her  nroral  courage,  refusing  to  submit,  finds  re- 
fuge and  expression  in  intense  mental  concen- 
tration, with  the  results  mentioned. 

"  Concentrate  your  mind.  Don't  be  beaten  in 
life's  struggle bv  a  voung  girl  who  cannot  SEE, 
cannot  HEAR,  cannot  SPEAK.  " 


I  give  above  an  editorial  taken  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  March  6th,  which  is  the  "near- 
est to  the  truth"  of  any  article  published  in  our 
great  daily  papers  about  the  deaf.  The  one 
thing  overlooked  is  the  bestowing  of  credit  upon 
her  teachers  and  interpreter,  chief  among  whom  is 
Miss  Sullivan.  Without  her  aid  only  is  it  pos- 
sible for  Miss  Keller  to  make  such  progress,  for, 
in  this  case,  as  one  mind,  so  another.  Were 
misfortune  or  death  to  overtake  Miss  Sullivan 
suddenly,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  one 
could  take  her  place  with  the  degree  of  success 
that  has  characterized  the  onward  march  of  Miss 
Keller  in  the  past.  All  honor  to  her,  all  honor 
to  Miss  Keller  ! 
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The  Greendale  Improvement  society 
will  have  a  concert  in  their  hall,  given 
by  a  company  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Friday  even- 
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elen  Keller  and  Prof.  Park. 


It  was  on  February  26,  1899,  that 
Helen  Keller  first  visited  "the  grand  old 
man  of  Andover  Hill,"  Prof.  Park.    Only 

few  weeks  before  he  had  celebrated  his 
1  birthday ,  and  the  beautiful  loving 
was  still  on  the  center  table  in  the 
paMor,  says  Lucy  T.  Partridge  in  The 
Cbr«trian  Endeavor  World.  She  studied 
its  \prm,  admired  its  workmanship, 
traceo  the  inscriptions  on  the  sides,  and 
smile!  at  the  beauty  and  significance  of 
the  njbtto,  "Love  abideth  ever." 

those  wonderful  fingers,  whose 
delicacy  of  touch  reveals  the  mysteries 
by  which  she  is  surrounded,  she  "saw" 
everything  in  the  room — the  fern  on  the 
pedestai  in  the  corner  the  horned  toad 
from  California;  the  ancient  tea  tray 
formerly  used  by  the  beautiful  Sarah 
Pierrepont,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards; the  mosaic  table,  which  Prof. 
Park  obtained  during  his  early  travels  in 
foreign  lands;  and  the  bronze  model  of 
Hhe  Vendome  column.  But  she  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  large  copy 
of  Murillo's  "Spanish  Fruit-merchant's" 
which  hung  over  the  old  fashioned 
mantlepiece. 


The  aged  theologian  .was  greatly 
pleased  with  her  appreciation  of  his  htt  e 
jokes,  and  enjoyed  her  quick  replies.  His 
eyes  were  not  so  dim  that  he  could  not 
see  the  varying  expression  of  her  counten- 
ance as  she  engaged  in  conversation  with 
different  individuals  m  the  room,  turning 
toward  the  one  who  was  speaking  as  11 
she  had  heard  what  was  said  even 
though  she  could  not  see  the  person.  Her 
kface  was  radiant  with  happiness.  One 
\i  her  friends  has  truly  said,  "She  makes 
ihine  (or  hersell  and  every  oneaj<*i  ' 


her. 
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Eugene  Smith  isVffome  from  the  At- 
kins institute  for  the  Blind    which  has 

been  closed  on  account  of  scarlet  fever. 
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FOR  THE   USE   OF  TIIE 


Pn  RG;i  dlughttr  of  Mr  and 

youpgei   **u*  populnr  school 

K-   'rr-.h     home  of  her  brotu- 

t^vchor.  rtierl  at  the  h0™°  ati    lagt 

Offered  a  paralyse 

lS  able  to  be  aoou  ha 

*   "£  V-er  She  tought  for  several 
3  s*h0C  Perkins   institute  for    t he 

s   B.    J  ",u  • 
B     M     Priest.  |        — _ 

BOSTON  HERO. 

,  -     TEACHING   DAYS   ARE  ENDED 
7,!£ulDtap.*h  to  tb.  Boston  Herald.] 

r,ejEA  2£  dtdfasTnlght.  While 
Dea.  J.  A   ^°™'  in  Boston  last  fall 

studying  °»^Een  Vlth  paralysis  and 
she  was  /tr^ en  w  »  a  teacher  in 
failed  ever  since.    »"»  Latterly  she 

this  city  for  "any  £S  places  lnVeT- 
had   taugM   in    sever^  p       ^  seminary 

mont  and  was  Prec|pu|ne  was  once  a 
^aJher^n  dtheNPerIinSSInstltute  for  the 

Blind-  .. 

^K^... 
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Date ovlvo-  \  *-#*•-  »"" 

Ma,COlTt    t^SktH.    lnstitu-e 
struotor  at  trie    i  Boston    is 

{or  the   Hmd  ^  South  x 

h°mhom  'he  attended  the  Annual 
wJ,y  home  ne  a  Alumni  As- 

Reunion  ot  tne  r>.  ^ 
sociation. 
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GENERAL     COURT: 


CONTAINING  THE 

RULES  Of  THE  TWO  BRANCHES, 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  AND   THAT 
OF  THE  UNITED   STATES,  AND  A  LIST   OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE   AND  JUDICIAL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENT, STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  THEIR   OFFICERS, 

AND  OTHER  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 


Prepared  under  Section  9  of  Chapter  393  of  the  Acts  of  1894, 

BY 

HENRY  D.  COOLIDGE,  Clerk  of  the  Senate, 

AND 

JAMES  W.  KIMBALL,  Clerk  of  the  House. 


BOSTON: 

Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Company,  State  Printers, 
18  Post  Office  Square. 

1901. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 

At  South  Boston. 

[By  chap.  96  of  the  Acts  of  1864,  four  Trustees,  appointed  by  the 

Governor.] 

Trustees  —  William  L.  Richardson,  Boston,  Norwood  P.  Hallowell, 
Medford,  Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  Wellesley,  Melvin  O.  Adams,  Boston, 
1902. 


..!^brldB?iMTO,Tii^ 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  Fair  aud  the  ±te- 
cital  at  tne  residence  oi  Mrs.  tfdwin  D. 
Melleu,  botn  in  a*d  or  blind  babies.  An- 
nouncements ot  these  entertainments 
will  be  .ound  elsewhere.  iNo  more  wortny 
object  can  well  be  conceived  oi  man  tnat 
tor  which  tnis  appeal  is  made  and  it 
should  enlist  the  sympathy  and  hearty 
operation  Ol  our  community. 
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HE  MAY  BECOME 
TOTALLY  BLIND. 


Peter  Jordan  Has  Under 
gone  Much  Treatment. 


Case  is  at  Last  Pronounced 
Incurable. 


HE    IS    THE     OLDEST      HIBERNIAN 
IN  THIS     CITY. 


Mr.  Peter  Jordan,  a  very  well-known 
citizen  of  Brockton  who  has  heen  par- 
ticularly prominent  in  the  work  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  this 
section,  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where  he  was  treated  at  the  department 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  at  the  Vander- 
bilt  clinic.  He  went  to  New  York  some 
seven  weeks  ago  to  see  if  something 
could  be  done  to  save  his  rapidly  fail- 
ing eyesight. 

He  went  to  three  different  hospitals 
but  spent  the  longest  time  at  the  one 
previously  mentioned,  where  he  got 
every  possible  advantage  of  the  best 
known  treatment.  He  is  blind  in  his 
right  eye,  and  the  other  eye  is  not  in 
good  condition.  He  received  no  benefit 
whatever  from  the  seven  weeks'  treat- 
ment and  his  case  is  pronounced  in- 
curable. 

A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Christopher 
May,  chief  of  the  clinic,  states  that 
there  is  a  detachment  of  the  retina  of 
the  right  eye,  causing  blindness.  This 
is  incurable.  In  the  left  eye  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  myopia,  with  marked 
changes  in  the  background.  It  is 
necessary,  the  doctor  states,  that  he 
abstain  from  all  work  and  take  the 
best  of  care  of  his  general  health.  If 
he  disregards  this  advice,  total  blind- 
ness will  result. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  formerly  a  treer,  but 
was  forced  to  give  up  work  because  of! 
the  eye  trouble.  Since  then  he  has 
peddled  and  conducted  a  store  on  the 
East  Side,  on  Crescent  street  at  King- 
man avenue,  but  of  late  has  been 
unable  to  see  well  enough  to  do  this. 
He  lives  at  the  corner  of  Kingman 
avenue  and  Crescent  street. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberians  in  the 
county,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Drder  30  years.  This  is  longer  than 
my  division  in  this  city  has  been  in 
sxistence.  He  first  joined  in  Stough- 
ton,  was  later  transferred  to  Bristol 
county  and  then  to  Plymouth.  He  was 
for  two  years  county  president  of  the 
Plymouth  county  Hibernians.  He  or- 
ganized Division  2  of  Rockland  and 
has  always  been  an  active  worker  in 
the  order.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
Division  1  and  has  been  for  several 
years. 

His  many  friends  throughout  the 
city  and  the  county  will  learn  with 
genuine  sorrow  that  his  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  normal  use  of  his  eyes  have 
been  a  failure,  and  the  most  sincere 
sympathy  will  be  expressed. 


Date 
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John  Vars  of  the  Perkins  institute 
for  the  blind  has  discontinued  his  reg 
ular  visits  to  this  city  and  vicinity  for 
the  present  Mr.  Vars  had  a  number 
of  pupils  in  Berkshire,  whom  he  taught 
to  read  by  the  raised  letter  method,  to 
bottom  chairs  and  run  a  typewriter. 

Wore  ester  Mass  Spy 


WORK  AHEAD 
OF  THE  SOLONS 

Three  Months  of  the  Session  of 
the  General  Court  Ended  and 
There  Are  Yet  Many  Matters 
Awaiting  Action 


SOME  COMMITTEES  HAVE 

WELL  FILLED  DOCKETS 


Consideration  of  Some  Proposed 
Legislation  Will  Develop  Foren- 
sic Displays  in  Many  of  the 
Committee  Meetings  — Work 
Will  Be  Pushed 

(Special  Legislative  Correspondence.) 
Boston,  March  31. — The  General  Court 
has  closed  its  third  month  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  no  secret  to  anybody  who 
has  had  his  eyes  open  that  this  week 
has  been  devoted  to  retrograding  move- 
ments rather  than  to  an  advance. 
Somebody  wanted  to  be  funny  on 
Tuesday  last  and  so  everything  got 
"passed"  for  debate  even  to  reports  of 

"no  legislation  necessary"  on  the  an- 
nual reports  of  asylum  trustees.  As  a 
consequence  from  Monday  until  yester- 
day there  was  absolutely  no  chance  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  calendar,  while 
the  members  have  simply  toyed  with 
the  first  two  or  three  measures. 

Now  ihat  this  has  happened,  the 
leaders  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  what  looked  so  much 
like  progress  in  the  last  month  has 
proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the  joint 
committees  reported  their  unimportant 
matters — which  in  other  years  have 
been  saved  until  the  day  of  final  re- 
ports— and  that  these  reports  have 
been  accepted  on  the  first  call  of  the 
calendar  as  would  have  happened  any 
time  within  a  day  or  two  of  their  being 
reported  in  any  year.  In  other  words, 
the  really  debatable  matters  are  still 
either  in  this  calendar  or  in  the  hands 
of  committee. 

Up  to  this  date  $5,510,099  has  been 
appropriated  for  various  purposes. 
There  are  still  pending  11  appropria- 
tion bills,  aggregating  $654,280.  One  of 
these  bills  if  for  salaries  and  expenses 
in  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  $29,- 
800.  This  bill  is  going  to  be  enacted 
any  way,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  for 
fourth  time  this  year  a  special  resolve 
must  be  passed  to  permit  Chief  Wadlln 
to  carry  on  his  office  until  such  a  time 
as  his  appropriation  bill  goes  through. 
It  does  not  seem  exactly  handsome 
treatment  for  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  efficient  men  who  has  ever  been  in 
the  service  of  Massachusetts.  Another 
bill  which  is  held  up  is  for  $10,500,  the 
salaries  of  the  inspectors  of  gas  met- 
ers. The  appropriation  for  the  Lyman 
School  for  boys,  $88,010;  the  Massachu- 
setts  highway   commissioners'    salaries 


and  expenses,  $33,750;  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  for  Dipsomaniacs,  $17,- 
000;  the  Massachusetts  State  Sanator- 
ium, current  expenses,  $60,000;  the 
Metropolitan  Park  commission,  care 
and  maintenance  of  boulevards,  $60,450; 
the  Metropolitan  Park  commission, 
care  of  boulevards,  $120,950;  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  RlJRd.  $30,000; 
the  State  Hospital  at  Tewkesbury,  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  $173,100,  and  a  small 
appropriation  bill  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, $10,720,  makes  up  the  list.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  state  is  get- 
ting back  all  it  is  entitled  to  for  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  the  explanation  of  the 
hold-up  on  that  measure;  the  two  park 
commission  maintenance  bills  are  held 
up  for  investigation  by  various  mem- 
bers as  to  why  they  are  larger  than  in 
previous  years.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  governor  has  stopped  the  practice 
of  passing  big  loan  bills  for  metropoli- 
tan parks  until  some  of  the  money  al- 
ready expended  by  the  commonwealth 
in  behalf  of  the  district  is  paid  back; 
and  therefore  the  park  commissioners 
must  expend  some  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  parks  in  condition 
from  the  maintenance  receipts  rather 
than  from  these  other  sources. 
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WORCESTER'SJIJND  AUTHOR. 

C.  ALBERT  FAIRBANKS  WILL.  PUB- 
LISH A   NOVEL. 


Newport,  Vt.  Express, 
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Mr.  William  E.  Clennon,  the  blind 
son  of  Thomas  F.  Clennon,  has  arriv- 
ed home  and  will  spend  the  spring  re- 
cess with  his  parents.  He  is  a  student 
in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  and  is  studying  vocal  music. 
He  has  a  good  voice,  which  when  cul- 
tivated, should  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing his  living^  +\  I 


The  Sweet  Print  company  of  this  city 
will  publish  within  a  week  or  two  a 
novel  written  by  C.  Albert  Fairbanks,  a 
Worcester  man,  who  is  totally  blind. 
The  title  of  the  story  is:  "'Helena,  or  the 
Bond  of  Hope."  This  is  Mr  Fairbanks 
first  book,  although  he  has  written 
some  short  stories  before  this.  "Helena" 
will  be  followed  by  'Anne's  Conquest," 
which  Mr  Fairbanks  is  now  writing.  He 
has  done  all  the  work  unassisted,  his 
composition  being  by  means  of  an  awl- 
like instrument  with  which  punctures 
are  made  in  paper.  This  has  to  be  tran- 
scribed before  going  to  the  printers.  The 
Btory  to  be  published  at  the  present 
time  will  be  233  pages  in  length.  "Anne's1 
Conquest"  will  be  fully  400  pages.  The 
book  will  be  sold  in  person  by  Mr  Fair- 
banks for  25  cents  per  copy.  He  has 
been  very  successful  with  a  subscription 
ipaper,  by  means  of  which  he  secured 
money  enough  to  assist  him  In  publish- 
ing the  book.  The  story  has  been  copy- 
righted. Mr  Fairbanks  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institute,  where  he  studied 
five  years 
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Saturday,  March  30,  1901' 


The  "Helen  Keller"  of  "the  Papers." 

Editor  Ohio  Chronicle  : 

May  I  not  protest  against  the 
publication,  in  its  entirety,  of  such 
misstatements  about  Helen  Keller  as 
your  republication,  in  your  March 
23rd  number,  from  the  Chicago 
American?  There  are  two  very  mis- 
leading statements  and  one  incor- 
rectness in  that  article. 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  it  is  stated 
that    she  assimilates  knowledge    by 
placing    her  hands  on  her  teacher's 
lips.     She    does    do  this  to  a  small 
extent,  but  not  the  one- tenth  part  of 
what  she  gets  by  the  manual  alphabet 
and    by   reading.     The  writer  in  the 
Chicago   American   is   probably  not 
aware    that   the  blind  read  almost  as 
rapidly    as   the  sighted.     The  eighth 
\  paragraph  mentions  her  as  us:ng  the 
typewriter   as  rapidly  as  any  expert 
does:    so   do   hundreds  of  blind  per- 
sons,  and  the  blind  are  as  rapid  and 
i  correct    typewriters    as    the   seeiug. 
Tho    incorrectness    is   the    statement 
iu    the    ninth  paragraph,     "It  is  not 
alleged   that    Miss  Keller  is  a  young 
woman    of   vastly    superior   natural 
ability."     Rats!     I   fancy    that    the 
late   Bishop   Brooks   was  a  judge  of 
natural   ability,   and  certainly  knew 
Helen   well,  and  he  has  many,  many 
times  put  himself  on  record  in  favor 
of  Helen's  marvellous  ability,  as  well 
as   exquisite  loveliness  of  character. 
Her  phenomenal  mentality  has  long 
passed    the    point    of    being   claim- 
ed, being  freely  admitted. 

The  Michigan  Mirror  of  March  21st 
has  exactly  expressed  the  correct 
position  to  take  concerning  Helen. 
The  "news  syndicate  writer"  and 
the  "penny-a-liner"  consider  Helen 
fair  game  for  their  industry  in  manu- 
facturing news  and  iugenuity  in 
gaudy  inventions,  until  poor  Helen 
has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  public 
denial  of  their  frothings,  and  it  is 
plaiulv  the  duty  of  the  Institution 
press  to  scrutinize  every  thing  the 
daily  press  publish. 

Everyone  who  has  a    special    idea 
to  "boom,"  (often  a  good   one  in   it- 
■tpll)  trots  out  Helen  as  a  bulwark  of 
demonstration  of  his,  or    her,  parti- 
cular notion,  and   many   have    been 
the    nonsenses    perpetrated    thereby. 
We  do  not  hold  up  Mezzofanti    as   a 
guide  in   learning   languages,   Zerah 
Colbum  as  a  ca-H  in  point    in    study 
of  mathematics,   -r   James    Watt   on 
comprehension  0"    mechanical    prin- 
ciples, therefore,   vhy    should   Helen 
be  set  forth  as  a   guide  for  us   com 
mon  folks?     Our  distinguished  psy- 
chologists let  her  alone,  as   they  do 
not  draw  lessons  of  general   applica- 
tions from   exceptions;  Dr.  Jastrow 
is  the  only  leading  psychologist  that 
[  can  recall,  who  has   ever  consider- 
ed Helen,  and  he  did    it   in  investi- 
gating or  earns,  Helen   being  especi- 
il v   titled     for     inquiries     on     that 
point.  Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmoni,  Pa.,  March  2.".,  1901. 
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GREEK  PATRIOTISM  AROUSED 


Hellenic  Society  Celebrates  the 
Nation's  Independence. 


Anniversary  Observed  by  an  En- 
thusiastic Meeting-,  vrith  Speeches, 
at  786  Washington  Street— Grave 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  Deco- 
rated Later. 

"Zhito  i  Patris!"  Long  live  the  Fath- 
erland!" This  was  the  patriotic  cry 
which  was  heard  hundreds  of  times  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Hellenic  Philanthropic  and  Chari- 
table Society,  No.  786  Washington  street, 
where  some  4C3  Greeks,  men  and  wom- 
en, had  gathered  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  Greek  independence. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  scarcely 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  yet  excel- 
lent use  was  made  of  the  rooms  en- 
gaged, several  of  them  having  been  so 
connected  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance   of    a   continuous    hall.     This    had 

been  lavishly  decorated  with  the  Greek 
and  American  colors.  In  the  middle 
stood  an  ornamental  pillar,  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  Greek  the  names  of 
the  various  battles  won  against  the 
Turks  in  the  Greek  revolution. 

The  programme  was  a  long  one,  and 
the  proceedings  began  about  3  o'clock 
with  a  religious  service,  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Fiamobolis,  a  Greek  priest, 
who  said  mass  in  his  official  vestments. 
Then  came  the  principal  address  of  the 
afternoon,  delivered  by  the  president  of 
the  society,  Mr.  P.  Casslnekos.  He  gave 
a  spirited  account  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  for  national  independence.  His 
mention  of  the  heroes  of  that  struggle, 
Botzaiis,  Miaulis,  Canaris,  Colocotroni 
and  Demetrius  Ypeilanti,  was  the  signal 
on  each  occasion  for  vociferous  cheering. 
He  began  his  narrative  with  the  story 
of  how  on  the  21st  of  March,  1821,  the 
Archbishop  Germanus  hung  out  the  ban- 
ner of  Greek  independence  over  the 
walls  of  Calavrite  in  Achaia.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  tell  how  the  insurrection 
spread  and  how  the  Greek  islands  threw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke;  he  sketched  the 
deeds  of  Miaulis  and  Canaris  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  flotilla,  describing 
how  Paclia,  Dram  All  was  defeated  by 
Nicolas  Ypsilanti,  and  how  Odysseus, 
with  3000  men,  won  the  fight  against 
Pasha  Shurshid,  in  charge  of  12,000 
Turks. 

The  speaker's  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  independence  of  Greece,  achieved  on 
March  25,  1821,  wa's  finally  proclaimed  at 
Epldaure  on  Jan.  1,  1822,  was  received 
with  deafening  applause.  When  the 
proclamation  was  read  there  was  more 
cheering,  and  on  the  band  playing  the 
Greek  national  anthem,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Greeks  again  burst  forth,  men 
and  women  joining  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

Other  briel  speeches  -were  made  by 
Nicholas  Constantine,  Marcus  Yabannis, 
Vice-President  John  Frankonolos,  A. 
Anistopolos.  Secrerary  B.  Yambanis  and 
Treasurer  Demetrius  Rachetis.  Almost 
all  the  speakers  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  Greeks  and  of  the  Greek  nation  for 
the  sympathy  and  help  given  them  in 
their  struggle  for  independence  by  the 
American  people,  Mr.  John  Franko- 
polos  acknowledging  the  special  debt  of 
his  country  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
who  made  a  journey  to  Greece  in  order 
to  do  his  utmost  for  the  patriots.  At 
the  close  of  the  proceedings  those  of  the 
participants,  Messrs.  Demetrius  Ra- 
chetis. August  Ginnaris  and  John  Frank- 
opolos  proceeded  to  Mt.  Auburn  ceme- 
tery with  a  wreath,  which,  with  appro- 
priate words  by  Mr.  Rachetis,  was  laid 
upon  the  grave  of  Dr.  Howe  as  "a 
slieht  proof  of  the  deep  love  and  rev- 
erence in  which  his  memory  is  held  by 
every  son  of  Greece." 


~^NDAY,    APRIL    8,    1601 
GreeU  Independence  Celebrated 

A  meeting  was  held  by  the  Hellenic  Phil- 
«nth£fDlc  and  Charitable  Society  In  its 
anthrop  c    ana  to  ceiebrate  the 

rooms  yesterday  <»«"        r.rw»i,     inderjend- 
Pierhtieth  anniversary    of    Greek    inaepenu 
ence About    four   hundred    men    and    w  • 
ence.      au  Th     programme  began 

with  rreligiourervTce  conducted  by  Rev 
Sr    FtanTbales.     Speeches  by  the  officers  o 
fhe  organization,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
theorgam  played  the   na- 

Tnal      airs    of    Greece    and    America,    and 
each    tunf  was   roundly    cheered,    as    were 

^If^^er^monies  in  the  hall  Mt.  Au 
Atter  «  visited   and   a   wreath 

bUl     ^1  uwiTthe  tomb   of  Dr.   Samuel 
SridleV  HowTwho  championed  the  Greek 

cause. 

THE    YORKSHIRE      HERALD, 

~  M0NT>A.Y<,  MARCH    25,    1901. 

THE  LATE  MR,  ANTHONY  BUCKLE, 

Tie  following  extract  from  the  la*fc  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  Yorkshire  :  —  "  While  I  was  con- 
versing with  Professor  Mell  on  persons  and  passing 
events  connected  with  our  work,  I  was  truly- 
shocked  to  learn  from  him  that  the  gifted  amd 
valuable  superintendent  of  the  Yorkshire  School1 
for  the  Blind  in  England,  Mr.  Anthony  Buckle, 
was  no  more  among  the  living,  having  passed  away 
on  the  27th  May,  1900.  Through  Mr.  Buckle'* 
death  an  irreparable  loss  has  been  sustained  nob 
only  by  the  Institution  over  the  affaire  of  which' 
be  presided  with  exemplary  dignity  and  honour, 
but  also  by  the  cause  which  he  had  deeply  at 
heart.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  remarkable 
man,  one  whose  character,  to  use  an  apt  expres- 
sion of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York  '  if  not 
actually  unique  was  indeed  a  gem  of  many  facets, 

each  beaming  out  (amidst  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  his  life)  a  clear  pure  radiance,  which 
pleased  and  cheered  and  edified,  and  sometime® 
surprised  even  his  friends.'  Scholarly  and 
artistic  in  his  tastes,  poetical  by  nature,  tender 
hearted,  broad  minded,  endowed  with,  superior, 
executive  ability  and  with  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  business,  and  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  real  lov^1 
for  suffering  humanity,  he  was  sincerely  and  pro- 
foundly devoted  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused, 

^J  and  spared  mo  efforts  in  its  advancement.     WitJh. 

an  earnestness  that  was  inspiring,  with  a 
modesty  that  was  charming,  and  with  an, 
enthusiasm  that    sprang    from     a     true      heart 

[I  and  a  sensitive  conscience,  he  laboured  unrsuiifc- 

tingly,  and  without  the  least  ostentation,'  for  th« 

__  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the   blind,   and 

has  done  during  the  last  quarter  of  tlhe  nineteen'tiki 

V  century  more  solid  and   effective  work  for  their 

intellectual  and  spiritual  enlightenment  and  for 
their  elevation  in  tine  industrial  and  moral  soale 
than  any  other  man  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Buckle  was  very  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed  among  the  members  of  our  profession  o*» 
both  sides  of  tlhe  Atlantic,  and  'he  wul  be  greatly 
missed  and  affectionately  remembered  by  a  largi 
number  of  them." 

The  work  of  Mr.   Anagnos,   who  wrote  thos« 

words,   may  be  illustrated   by  a  further  extract 

relating  to  one  of  his  pupils: — "Tommy  Stringer 

at  the  age  of  two  years,  after  his  mother's  death, 

was  afflicted   witlh   spinal   meningitis,   which  left 

him   without'  sight  and     hearing.       Three  yea<r» 

later  he  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  flesh  m  the 

form 'of  a  child,  but  rather  resembling  a  puppy 

in  his  instincts  and  characteristics.      He  was  thea 

placed  under  a  special  teacher,  who  was  employed 

to  devote  all  her  time  to  him   with   a  view   to 

awakening  him  from  his  torpid  condition  and  to 

discover  some  way  of  penetrating  the  triple  walls 

of  the  prison  in  which  his  spirit  was  locked  up." 

Tommy's  likeness  in  the  report  shows  him  now  & 

good-looking,  intelligent  boy  of  fifteen,   and  the 

next  extract  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  result 

of  Mr.  Anagnos'  ten  years'  work  for  this  boy  ■.— 

"Tommy   inquired    'Who   helps    John    ride    his 

bicycle  ? '      He  was  told,  '  John  works  the  pedals 

with   his  own  feet,'   but   Tommy   corrected  that 

statement,  as  follows,   'God  makes  John  strong 

and  helps  'him  ride  his  wheel.'  "• 


RfcANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON. 


kins  Institute  lor  the/11Jn Jays'  vaca- 
Boston,  is  spending  a  10  days 
tion  at  home. 


&ojy 


Date. 


..AP-R-&- 


lOP'j 




—John  Vars,  the  blind  teacher  of  the 
blind,  was  in  the  city  yesterday.     Mr.  , 
Vars  has  now  a  number  of  state  pupils  | 
Iri  this  vicinity,   and  has  discontinued 
his  visits  to  central  and  southern  Berk-  ; 
shire,  devoting  more  of  his  time  to  this 
city.  

Titl9'F.o'.d"Mass.  Journal 
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3KERS  CASE. 


Miss  Madeline  Cutting  Monday  took 
to  the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind, 
under  Gov.   Crane's     recent     appoint- 
ment,  Cora  E.   Crocker,    15,   who   has 
been  at  the  almshouse  for  about  four 
years,   and  is   blind,   deaf  and  nearly 
mute.    A    special   teacher    is   obtained 
for  the  girl,  and  she  is  now  to  be  ed- 
ucated.  Miss  Cutting   has  been   much 
interested  in  the  girl,  and  her  admis- 
sion was   secured  last  winter   on  the 
recommendation    of    John    Vars,    who 
examined  the  girl  as  to  her  mental  ca- 
pacity, and  pronounced  her  a  fit  sub- 
ject to  be  admitted  to  the  institute- 
Republican  . 


;  \0 

Date 

BLIND  BABIES. 

We    trust    that    every    charitably    dis- 
posed person  in  this  vicinity  willbjta 
Lnd   the   fair  in   aid   of    those   help  ess 
little    members     of     society,     the    blind 
SSU  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  res 
dence    of    Mrs.  _  Edw^J^elle^m  I 
Massachusetts    avenue,    Saturday,    April' 
20.     Barbaric    peoples    toss   blind    babies 
into    the   river   or  knock    them    In    the 
head  that  they  may  not  be  a  burden  t , 
the  tribe.    We  shudder  at  this,  and  yet 
s  it  not  more  humane  than  to  let  them 
grow   up   in  mental,   moral   and  physical 
darkness     neglect    and    hopelessness,    a 
thouiaTd  time"   worse  than  death,  There 
.should  be  a  cordial   response   taU 
!  community    to    Mrs.    Mel  en  s    tfte      ■ -to 
aid     these     pitifully     unfortunate     l*tle 

ones,    i  

•om 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Stickney,  who  has  been 
at  her  home  for  a  vacation  has  returned 
S  her  duties  as  teacher  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 


.901 


CKMRETTB  BILL  RBPORTE 


In  Ihe  Senate,  on  a  petition  of  the  Mi 
sachusetts   W.    C.    T.    U.    ajid  others   fo: 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  cigarettes, 
the"  committee  on   public  health  reported 
ill  extending  from  16  to  IS  years  the 
age    during    which    it   shall    be  illegal    to 
igarettes   to   minors. 
Hills    and    resolves    were    engrossed    to 
police  officers  in  cities  one  day  off 
.  weruy-seven;    to   provide   for  the   in- 
struction   of    the    adult    blind    at    their 
homes  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Without  debate  the  report,  reference  to 
the  next  General  Court,  on  the  petition  of 
iman    Hall    and    others    for    an    in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  justices  of  the 
Superior  Court,   was  'accepted. 

By  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  3  to  23.  the  Reed 
bill  for  equal  terras  and  facilities  for  all 
rees   companies   on   railroads,  was    re- 
On    the   vote  Senators  Holt,   Cor- 
el)  voted   "yes"  and  Set; 


: :        TOlz t 

The  two  Fiske  girls,  who  are  so 
nearly  blind  that  they  cannot  see  to 
learn  irom  books,  have  gone  to  the 
"Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind"  in 
Bost 


M 
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Miss  Annie  Mae  Kennedy  has  returned 
to  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Boston  after 
a  few  weeks'  vacation  at  her  home  on 
walnut  street. 

n    M.2. 
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WARREN. 


i  Otir  Rpfrular  Correspondent.] 

April  13,  1901.    The  recour 
!S  took  place  last  Saturday.  There 
w£i*a  n  votes  which  did 

suit. 
L.    B.    Allyn,    who    recently    re- 
position  as  as^jtaAt.  i"   the 
position 
in  stitute,    Boston,    left 

tow 


Warren 


Date. 


Prof.  Louis  B.  Allyn  left  Warren 
Tuesday  on  the  11.58  train,  to  assume 
his  duties  as  instructor  in  physics  and 
chemistry  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  South  Boston.  He  was 
escorted  by  the  high  school  pupils  to 
the  station,  where  a  large  number  of 
friends  were  assembled,  and  all  joined 
in  vociferating  the  high  school  yell. 


LIVES  AFT 


Estate  of  Blind  Doctor  Sued 
for  $200,000, 

SECOND  WIFE  COMPLAINANT. 


A  suit  for  $200,000  against  the  estate  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Cocke  is  now  pending 
in  the  second  session  of  the  Superior  Civil 
Court. 

TIi"  action  is  brought  by  Ellie  Cocke  vs. 
Came  Green,  alias  Carrie  Cocke,  and  the 
estate  of  J.  R.  Cocke.  The  action  is  ona 
of  false  representatiens. 

Ellie  Cocke,  in  her  complaint,  alleges 
that  on  Nov.  25,  18S4,  Carrie  Cocke  and 
the  late  doctor  were  married,  and  while 
this  marriage  was  in  force  both  the  doctor 
and  Carrie  falsely  represented  to  Ellie 
that  no  marriage  existed  between  them. 

This  fact  represented  to  the  plaintiff 
was  the  cause  of  her  contracting  a  mar- 
riage with  Dr.  Cocke,  with  whom  she 
lived  for  many  years,  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, being  the  result  of  the  union. 

Ellie  Cocke  declares  that  the  represen- 
tations made  to  her  by  the  defendants 
were  false  and  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  her,  for  their  own  personal 
profit  and  convenience. 

Dr.   Cocke,   it  will  be  remembered,   was 

born  blind.    He  studied  medicine,  beca.me 

\  full-fledged  pnysician,  and  rapidly  made 

raqney. 


ISostam  Gnnumrint 


MONDAY.    APRIL    15,    1901 

A  fair  in  aid  of  blind  babies  will  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mellen,  1500 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge.  Satur- 
day, April  20,  from  10  to  6  P.  M.  Luncheon 
will  be  served  from  12  M.  to  2  P.  M. 

Boston  ,M 


Mrs.  Cocke  Seeks  Damages 
From  Doctor's  First  Wife. 


The  sensational  case  in  which  the 
late  Dr.  Cocke,  the  blind  physician, jand 
his  many  wives  tiguiu,  wab  cu'iTTtnenced 
in  the  second  session  of  the  Superior 
Court  today  before  Judge  Sherman  and 
a  jury. 

The  plaintiff  is  Mrs.  Ellie  T.  Cocke, 
widow  of  the  doctor.  The  defendant 
is  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Greene,  a  divorced 
wife  of  Dr.  Cocke.  The  doctor  was  a 
party  to  the  suit  up  to  about  one  year 
ago,  when  he  -committed  suicide.  The 
damages  in  the  case  are  placed  at 
$200,000. 

Mrs.  Cocke  alleges  that,  although  Dr. 
Cocke  was  married  to  Mrs.  Greene  on 
Nov.  25,  1884,  they  falsely  represented 
to  her  that  they  were  not  man  and 
wife,  in  consequence  of  which  she  mar- 
ried Dr.  Cocke,  and  had  a  daughter 
from    the    union. 

Mrs.  Cocke  said  she  first  met  Mrs. 
Greene  in  a  hospital  here  in  Boston. 
Dr.  Cocke  introduced  her.  Witness  said 
she  was  married  to  Dr.  Cocke  in  l&)i, 
when  she  was  29  years  old. 


Mrs.  Cocke  further  testified  that"  she 
first  learned  of  the  marriage  of  Dr. 
Cocke  to  Mrs.  Greene  when  she-  heard 
of  the  divorce  proceedings  between 
thm.  The  divorce  was  granted  in  Oc- 
tober,  1899. 

Mrs.  Cocke  said  that  shortly  before 
his  death  Dr.  Cocke  was  committed  to 
Deer  Island  as  an  inmate.  After  leav- 
ing that  institution  he  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Harrington,  who  lived  with 
him  until  his  death. 

Delavan  C.  Delano,  a  lawyer,  testi- 
fied that  he  tutored  Dr.  Cocke  for  three 
months  in  1888  on  Tremont  street.  He 
saw  Mrs.  Greene  about  the  house,  but 
she  was  known  as  "Mrs.  Greene,"  and 
not   as    "Mrs.    Cocke." 

He  coached  the  doctor  in  Latin  and 
read  anatomy  to  him.  This  was  when 
Dr.  Cocke  was  preparing  for  the  Bos- 
ton   niversity    Medical    College. 

John  F.  Collett,  an  engineer  of  thla 
city,  said  that  he  had  been  very  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Cocke,  and  in  1*91 
called  on  him  at  his  Tremont-street 
home  anite  often.  He  went  there  to 
attend  meetings  where  "tests"  wera 
siven.  He  saw  Mrs.  Greene  there,  but 
did  not  know  she  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 

Dr  S.  A.  Sylvester  of  Newton  Centra 
hal  also  known  Dr.  Cocke  a  long  time 
end  had  sent  him  massage  patients. 
He    did  not   know   that   Dr.    Cocke   had 
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Edith  M.  Thomas. 

So  strong  and  upright  is  Edith  Thomas  in 
character  that  Mr.  Anagnos  calls  her  "a  molli- 
fied Puritan,"  and  says:  "I  am  convinced  that 
no  power  in  the  world  could  make  Edith  tell  a 
lie  or  willingly  deceive.  She  is  absolutely  up- 
right in  character,  and  careful  to  maintain  the 
strictest  right  even  in  little  things.  Last  sum- 
mer a  lady  wrote  Edith,  and  she  was  longer  in 
answering  it  than  the  teacher  thought  she 
should  be;  and  so  the  teacher  ventured  to 
hasten  the  answer.  But  Edith  demurred,  say- 
ing, "There  is  nothing  in  my  mind  just  now  to 
write."  The  teacher  suggested  that  she  begin 
so  and  so  and  say  such  and  such  things.  Edith, 
however,  slowly  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "Then 
it  would  be  your  letter,  and  not  mine." 

While  reading  the  ^Eneid,  her  sensitive  soul 
of  honor  received  a  shock.  The  story  of  the 
"Wooden  Horse"  interested  her  very  much,  but 
the  strategy  of  Ulysses  seemed  to  her  inexcus- 
able. She  talked  about  it  frequently,  and  al- 
ways ended  by  saying,  "Ulysses  was  a  brave 
man,  but  I  should  have  liked  him  better  if  he 
had  not  cheated."— Boston  Transcript. 





0.  E.  GOULD  IS  DEAD. 

A  Blind  Man,  Well  Known  Here,  Expires 
in  Columbus. 

The  many  friends  of  Clarence  E. 
Gould,  Jr.,  the  blind  Brockton  boy,  who 
used  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  and 
who  occasionally  gave  concerts  in  this 
city,  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  his  sud- 
den death  at  an  institution  for  the 
blind  in  Columbus. 

The  family  moved  west  several  years 
ago.  Mr.  Gould  has  a  sister  residing 
in  this  city,  and  she  received  the  news 
this  morning. 
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Her    First    Ocean   Bath. 


I  [I 


Date. 


Miss  H.  S.  Conley,  the   well  known' 
teacher  of  Thomas  Stringer,  the  blind 
boy  at  the  Perkins  Institute  on  Day 
Street,  while  in  New  York  Easter,  had 
in   mind  the  investigation  of  the  new 
electrical    device    of   making  the  deaf 
hear,  for  its  use  in  connection  with  her 
young  charge.    Miss  Conley  was  on  her 
way  to  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  deaf  where  this  contrivance  is   in 
successful  operation  but  was  prevented 
by  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  which 
had  broken  out  in  this  institution.    This 
remarkable  boy,  of  whom  our  readers 
have  heard  so  much  is  attending  at  the 
Lowell  School  where  he  is  in  the  seventh 
grade,  which  is  the  class  of  boys  of  his 


own  age. 


BEAUTIFUL 
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HelenKellkr'sThemes 
in  Radcliffe. 

Tells  of  "  Watching 
Plants  Grow/' 


Puts  Seif-Love  as  the 
Root  of  Evil. 

A  theme  by  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  student,  in  the  Rad- 
cliffe Magazine,  just  published,  will  be 
read  with  eagerness  by  the  public  at 
large  as  well  as  by  Radcliffe  alumnae. 

What  Flowers  Teach. 
It   Is   a   bit   startling   in   truth   to   find 
her  exclaiming  delightedly,    "It  is  very 
interesting   to    watch   a   plant   grow;   It 
is   like   taking  part   in   creation.    When 
all    outside    is    cold    and    white,    when 
the  little  children  of  the  woodland  are 
gone    to    their    nurseries    in    the    warm 
earth  and  the  empty  nests  on  the  bare 
trees  are  filled  with  snow,  my  window 
garden  glows  and  smiles,  making  sum- 
mer within  while  it  is  winter  without. 
It   is    wonderful    to    see    flowers    bloom 
in   the   midst  of  a  snowstorm!    I   have 
felt   a    bud    'shyly   doff  her   green   hood 
and    blossom    with    a    silken    burst      of 
sound,'    while    the    icy    fingers    of     the 
snow   beat   against   the  window   panes. 
What   secret   power,    r  wonder,    caused 
this  blossoming  miracle?  What  mysteri- 
ous force  guided  the  seedling  from  the 
dark    earth    up    to    the    light    through 
leaf    and    stem    and     bud     to     glorious 
fulfillment  in  the  perfect  flower?    Who 
could  have  dreamed  that  such  a  beauty 
lurked  in  the  dark  earth,  was  latent  in 
the    tiny    seed    we    planted?    Beautiful 
flower,    you    have    taught   me    to    see  a 
little    way    into    the      hidden     heart    of 
things.        Now    I    understand    that    the 
darkness    everywhere    may    hold    possi- 
bilities  better  even   than   my   hopes." 


Another  very  interesting  theme  is 
that  in  which  Helen  describes  her  first 
experience  with  the  ocean.  "I  must 
have  been  eight  years  old  when  I 
was  first  taken  to  the  seashore.  I  had 
always  lived  far  inland,  and  had  never 
had  so  much  as  a  whiff  of  the  salt  air; 
but  I  had  read  in  a  big  book  calle.l 
'Our  World'  a  description  of  the  ocean 
which  filled  me  with  wonder  and  an 
intense  longing  to  touch  the  mighty  sea 
and  feel  it  1  oar.  So  my  little  heart  leap- 
ed high  with  eager  excitement  when 
1  knew  my  wish  was  at  last  to  be 
realized. 

"No  sooner  had  I  been  helped  into 
my  bathing  suit  than  I  sprang  out  up- 
on the  warm  sand  and,  without  a 
thought  of  fear,  plunged  into  the  cool 
Welter.  When  I  felt  the  great  billows 
rock  and  sink  my  delight  knew  no 
bounds.  The  buoyant  motion  of  the 
water  filled  me  with  exquisite,  quiv- 
ering joy;  but  suddenly  the  ecstasy 
gave  place  to  the  wildest  terror,  for  my 
foot  struck  against  a  rock,  and  the 
next  instant  there  was  a  rush  of  water 
over  my  head  1  thrust  out  my  hands 
to  grasp  some  support;  I  clutched  at 
the  water  which  the  waves  and  the  sea- 
weed tossed  in  my  face,  but  all  my 
frantic  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
waves  seemed  to  be  playing  a  game 
with  me,  and  tossed  me  from  one  to 
another  in  their  wild  frolic.  It  was 
fearful!  The  good,  firm  earth  had  slip- 
ped from  under  my  feet,  and  everything 
seemed  shut  out  from  this  strange,  - 
all-enveloping  element — life,  air,  warmth ; 
and  love.  At  last,  however,  the  sea, : 
as  if  weary  with  its  new  toy,  threw 
me  back  on  the  shore,  and  in  another 
instant  I  was  elapsed  in  my  mother's 
arms.  O  the  comfort  of  the  long,  ten- 
der embrace!  As  soon  as  I  had  recov- 
ered from  my  panic  to  say  anything,  I 
demanded:  "Who  put  salt  in  the  wat- 
er?" 

Essay  on  La  Fontaine. 

Miss  Kellar  is  always  de'liciously 
original  in  her  literary  likes  and  dis- 
likes. In  one  of  the  themes  s.ie,  apropos 
of  La  Fontaine's  fables,  which  she  has 
just  been  reading  in  the  French  for 
the  first  time.  "Stories  in  which  ani- 
mals are  made  to  talk  and  act  like 
human  beings  have  never  appeared  to 
me  very  strongly."  One  wonders  at 
i  once  If  this  applies  to  the  Jungle  Tales. 
Yet  somehow  one  fancies  that  it  does 
not.  Helen  would  be  sure  to  like  ani- 
mals who  are  animals  even  in  their 
mode  of  thought:  What  she  seems  to 
object  to  are  animals  who  are  moral 
philosophers— and  not  very  good  ones 
at  that. 

"La  Fontaine  seldom,  if  ever,  appeals 
to  our  higher  moral  sense,"  she  writes. 
"The  highest  chords  he  strikes  are 
those  of  reason  and  self-love.  Through 
all  the  fables  runs  the  thought  that 
man's  morality  springs  wholly  from 
self-love,  and  that  when  self-love  is 
directed  and  restrained  by  reason,  hap- 
pines  must  follow  as  surely  as  the  day 
follows  night.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,"  naively  remarks  this  girl  of 
20,  "self-love  is  the  root  of  all  evil; 
but,  of  course,  I  may  be  wrong;  for  La 
Fontaine  had  greater  opportunities  of 
observing  men  than  I  am  likely  ever  to 
have." 

In  another  theme  Helen  puts  her 
finger  with  delicate  skill  upon  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  French  dra- 
matic art.  "I  should  say,"  she  writes, 
"that  display  was  the  most  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  the  French.  All  that 
they  say  and  do  seems  to  be  said  and 
done  for  effect— as  if  their  world  were 
indeed  'a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.'  Thev  are  al- 
ways dramatic;  they  are  in  the  highest 
degree  artistic  and  emotional,  but  it 
is  an  emotion  of  the  senses,  and  not  of 
the  heart.  Their  brilliancy  is  not  satis- 
fying, though  often  alluring..  It  is  a 
scentless  flower,  beautiful  as  the  poppy 
is  beautiful,  but  not  dear  to  our  hearts, 
like  the  rose,  though  we  would  have 
both  in  our  gardens. 

As   to   French   Tragedy. 

*T  never  read  a  French  tragedy,"  she 
continues,  "without  having  an  in-defin- 
able feelings,  it's  all  made  up.  The 
characters  in  the  drama  seem  to  speak 
with  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  au- 
dience. Even  when  they  are  most  seri- 
ous, most  passionate,  one  feels  that 
they  are  more  concerned  with  the  im- 
pression they  are  making  than  with  the 
terrible  doom  that  aWaits  them  In  the 
next  act.  One  must,  indeed,  be  dull  not  > 
to  see  the  art  in  it  all;  but  art— that  is, 
art  which  we  detect  and  wonder  at— 
never  touches  the  emotions  or  quickens 
the  pulse." 

Of  chief  interest  to  the  majority  of 
readers  will  be,  however.  Helen's  con- 
fession concerning  her  moments  of  dis- 
illusion in  regard  to  the  college  career 
to  which  she  has  so  long  and  so  easerlv 
looked  forward  to. 

Disillusions  of  College  Life. 

"There  are  disadvantages,  I  find,  in 
going  to  college,"  she  writes  at  the'be- 
ginning  of  this   little  theme.     "The  one 


,. 


1  feet  most  is  iacK  or  time,  i  usea  10 
have  time  to  think,  to  reflect,  my  mind 
and  I  We  would  sit  together  of  an 
evening  and  listen  to  the  inner  melodies 
of  the  spirit  which  one  hears  only  in 
leisure  moments,  when  the  words  of 
some  loved  poet  touch  a  deep,  sweet 
chord  in  the  soul  that  had  been  silent 
until  then.  But  in  college  there,  is  no 
time  to  commune  with  one's  thoughts. 
One  goes  to  college  to  learn,  not.  to 
think,  it  seems.  When  one  enters  the 
portals  of  learning,  one  leaves  the 
dearest  pleasures— solitude,  books,  im- 
agination—outside with  the  whispering 
?Ines  and  the  sunlight,  odorous  woods, 
suppose  I  ought  to  find  some  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  I  am  laying  up 
treasures  for  future  enjoyment,  but  I 
am  improvident  enough  to  prefer  pres- 
ent joy  to  hoarding  riches  against  a 
rainy  day. 

As  to  Systematic  F.eading. 

I     "It  is  impossible,  I  think,"  she  con 

eludes,  "to  read  four  or  five  different 
books  in  different  languages,  and  treat- 
ing of  widely  different  subjects,  in  on<= 
day  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  end 
for  which  one  reads,  mental  stimulant 
and  enrichment.  When  one  reads  hur- 
riedly and  promiscuously  one's  mind 
becomes  encumbered  with  a  lot  of 
choice  bric-a-brac  for  which  there  is 
very  little  use.  Just  now  my  mind  if 
so  "full  of  heterogeneous  matter  that  1 
almost  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
put  it  in  order.  Whenever  I  enter  the 
region  that  was  the  kingdom  of  my 
mind  I  feel  like  the  proverbial  bull  in 
the  china  closet.  A  thousand  odds  and 
ends  of  knowledge  come  crashing  about 
my  head  like  hailstones,  and  when  I 
try  to  escape  them,  theme-goblins  and 
college-nixies  of  all  sorts  pursue  mo, 
until  I  wish — Oh.  may  I  he  forgiven 
the  wicked  wish! — that  I  might  sraasi 
the  idol  I  came  to  worship." 


Ways  ins— That     the 

should  not  concur  with  the  senate 
endments  increasing  from  $1000  to 
$4000  the  amount  of  a  resolve  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes  by  the  Perkins  Inst,  and 
JMass,  .School  for  the  Blind. 
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Helen  Keliar  Tells  of  the  Growth  of  Flowers  and  What  They 
Teach,  and  of  Her  First  Plunge  in  the  Ocean,  Puts  Self 
Love  as  the  Root  of  All  Evil,  and  Describes  the  Dis- 
illusions of  Her  College  Life. 

: _ 


HELEN     KELLAR. 


The  presence  of  Helen  Keliar 
ilar  student  ot  Radcliffe  is  at  this  m<  - 
nent  of   course   the   strongest 
:oto    about    the    college,    and    inasmuch 

s  there  la  deep   Interest  In   the   splan- 
[id   work  she   is   doing  in  English 
'osition,    thf>    themes    in    the    Radcliffe 
i    published,    will  be   read 
vith    i  ■•    the   public 

s  well  as  by  Ra 
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It  is  a  bit  startling  In  truth  to  find 
thV  blind  girl  student  exclaiming  de- 
ShtSS  "It  is  very  interesting  to 
lightedix.  ,lke  taklng 

r'fm  cSatlcn!    When   all  ou/id, 
Hd  and  white,  when  the  little  children 
of  the  woodland  are  gone  to  their  nur- 
£rJ2f  into,  warm  earth  and  the ,em^ 

lynests  on  the  bare  W"^  *$ 
ennv,-  my  window  garaen  s» »"  =  ..,  it 
Bale's,  making  summer  w,thm  while  ,t 

is    winter   without      i.    *»^  lf    a 

see    flowers    "oom    1«    the    mw  y 

snowstorm!     I    have    leii  £,^anrT1  wilh 
>f.off  her   green 


hood  and  blossom  with 


a   silicon    ourau   wi    r,w«..~.       '••",.»»    the 

lingers    of    the    snow    beat    agamst    tne 

window   panes.      What   secret •  power     I 

msed    this   blossoming  mira 

mysterious  force  guided  the 

om  the  dark  earth  up  to  uie 

ht   tnrou-h    leaf   and   stem   and   bud 

i  tb    -loiious°  fu  ilment    in    the    perfect 

flower?    Who  could  have  dreamed  that 

such  a  beauty  lurked  in  the  dark  earth, 

was  latent  in  the  tiny  seed  we  planted? 

utlful  flower,  you  have  taught  me  to 

soc  a  little  way  into  the  hidden  heart 

of  things.     New  I  understand   that  the 

darkness  everywhere  may  hold  passlbil,- 

ties  better  even  than  my  hopes. 

■      nteresting     theme    is 
hich   Helen  describes  her  first 
Snerience    with    the    ocean.    ,    I    m« 


With" wonder  and  an  in 

to  'ouch  the  mighty  sea 
ar.     So    my   little   hear 
Led     high     with     eager     excitement 
when  1  knew  rny  wish  was  at  last  to 

be  realized.  ,    ,      ,  .    . ... 

"•■No  sooner  had  I  been  helped  into  my 
bathing  suit  than  I  sprang  out  upon  the 
warm  "sand  and.   without   a  thought  of 
fear,  plunged  Into  the  cool  water.    When 
[   felt   the   great  billows  rook   and   sink 
mv  del*Kht~knew  no  bounds.    The  buoy- 
ant motion  of  the  water  filled  me  with  I 
exquisite,    quivering  joy;   but   suddenly 
the   ecstacy   gave  place   to    the    wildest 
terror:    for    my    loot    struck    against    a 
rock    and  the  next  instant  there  was  a 
rush  of  water  over  my  head.    I  thrust 
out  mv  hands  to  grasp  some  support,  I 
inched  at  the  water  which  the  waves 
and  the  seaweed  tossed  in  my  face,  but 
all  mv  frantic  efforts  were  in  vain.    The 
wivea    seemed    to   be    playing    a   game 
with   me     and    tossed    me    from    one    to 
another    in    their    wild    frolic.     It    was 
fearful'     The     good,     firm     earth     had 
stluriea  from  under  my  feet,  and  every- 
th   is  seemed  shut  out  from  this  strange 
all-wwelopiHg  element-lire,  air,  warmth 
an-l love.    At  last,  however,  the  sea,  as 
If"  weary    with    Its    new    toy,    threw    me 
back fm.  the  shore,    and   in  another  in- 
stant   I    was    clasped    in    my    mothers 

arms.  O,  the  comfort  of  the  long  tender 
embrace!  As  soon  as  I  had  recovered 
from  my  panic  \p  say  anything,  I  de- 
manded, "Who  put  salt  in  tho  water?" 

Helen  Kellar  Is  always  c.eliciously 
original  in  her  literary  likes  and  dis- 
likes. In  one  of  the  themes  we  find  her 
saying  apropos  of  La  Fontaine's  fables, 
which  she  has  just  been  reading  in  tha 
French  for  the  first  time,  "Stories  in 
which  animals  are  made  to  talk  and 
act  like  human  beings  have  never  ap- 
pealed to  me  very  strongly."  One  won- 
ders at  once  if  this  applies  to  the  Jun- 
gle Tales.  Yet  somehow  one  fancies 
that  it  does  not.  Helen  would  be  sure 
to  like  animals  who  are  animals  even 
in  their  mode  of  thought.  What  sh^ 
seems  to  object  to  are  animals  who  are 
moral  philosophers— and  not  very  -ood 
ones  at  that. 

"La  Fontaine  seldom,  if  ever,  appeals 
to  our  higher  moral  sense,"  she  writes. 
"The  highest  chords  he  strikes  are 
those  of  reason  and  self-love.  Through 
all  the  fables  runs  the  thought  that 
man's  morality  springs  wholly  from 
self-love,  and  that  when  self-love  is 
directed  and  restrained  bv  reason  hap- 
piness must  follow  as  surelv  as  the  day 
follows  the  night.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,"  naively  remarks  this  girl  of 
20,  "self-love  is  the  root  of  ail  evil; 
but,  of  course,  I  may  be  wrong;  for  La 
Fontaine  had  greater  opportunities  of 
observing  men  than  I  am  likely  ever  to 
have." 

In  another  theme  Helen  puts  her 
finger  with  delicate  skill  upon  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  French  dramatic 
art:  "I  should  say,"  she  writes,  "that 
display  was  the  most  conspicuous  char- 
acteristic of  the  French.  All  that 
they  say  and  do  seems  to  be  said  and 
done  for  effect— as  if  their  world  were 
Indeed  'a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.'  They  are  al- 
ways dramatic;  they  are  in  the  highest 
degree  artistic  and  emotional,  but  it- 
Is  an  emotion  of  the  senses,  and  not  of 
the  heart.  Their  brilliancy  is  not  satis- 
fying, though  often  alluring.  It  is  a 
scentless  flower,  beautiful  as  the  poppy 
is  beautiful,  but  not  dear  to  our  hearts, 
like  the  rose,  though  we  would  have 
both  in  our  gardens. 

"I  never  read  a.  French  tragedy,"  she 
continues,  "without  having  an  indefin- 
able feeling,  it's  all  made  up.  The 
characters  in  the  drama  seem  to  spealf 
with  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 


dienee.  Even  when  they  are  most  seri- 
ous, most  passionate,  one  feels  that 
they  are  more  concerned  with  the  im- 
pression they  are  making  than  with 
the  terrible  doom  which  .awaits  them 
in  the,  next  act.  One  must,  indeed,  be 
dull  not  to  see  the  art  in  it  all;  but  art— 
that  is  art  which  we  detect  and  wonder 
at— never  touches  the  emotions  or  quick- 
ens the  pulse." 

Of  chief  interest  to  the  majority  of 
readers  will  be.  however,  Helen's  con- 
fession concerning  her  moments  of  dis- 
illusion in  regard  to  the  college  career 
to  which  she  has  so  long  and  so  eagerly 
looked  forward. 

"There   are    disadvantages,    I    find,    in 
going  10  college,"  she  writes  at  the  be- 
r  ir.iVng  of  this  little  theme.     "The  one  I 
feel  most  is  lack  of  time.    I  used  to  have 
time  tc  think,  to  reflect,  my  mind  and  I. 
We   would    sit    together    of    an    evening 
and  listen  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the 
spirit   which    one   hears   only   in   leisure 
moments,  when  the  words  of  some  loved 
poet  touch  a  deep,   sweet  chord  in   the 
soul    that    had    been    sdent    until    then. 
But  in  cc-<ge  there  is  no  time  to  com- 
mune with  one's  thoughts.    One  goes  to 
college  to  learn,  not  to  think,  it  seems. 
When  one  enters  the  portals  of  learning, 
one   leaves    the    dearest   pleasures— soli- 
tude,   bcoks,    imagination— outside   Villa 
the    whispering    pines    and    the    sunlit, 
odorous    woods.    I    suppose    I    ought    to 
find  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  ^ 
am  laying  up   treasures  for  future  en- 
lovment,  but  I  am  improvident  enough 
to  prefer  present  joy  to  hoarding  riches 
acainsi   a  rainy  day. 

"It   is   impossible,    I   think,"    she   con- 
cludes    "to   read   four   or   five   different 
books  in  different  languages,  and  treat- 
ing of  widely  different  subjects,  in  one 
day  and  not  lose  sight  ot  the  very  end 
for   which    one   reads,    mental    stimulus 
and   enrichment.     When  one   reads  hur- 
riedly and  promiscuously  one  s  mind  be- 
comes encumbered   with  a  lot  of  choice 
bvic-a-brac  for  which  there  is  very  little 
use.    Just   now    my   mind    Is   so   full   ot 
heterogeneous  matter  that  I  almost  de- 
spair of  ever  being  able  to  put  it  in  or- 
der     Whenever  I  enter  the  region  that 
was  the  kingdom  of  my  mind  I  fee    like 
the  proverbial  bull  in   the  china  c  oset. 
A  thousand  odds  and  ends  ot  knowledge 
come  crashing  about  my  head  like  hail- 
stones, and  when  I  try  to  escape  them, 
theme-goblins  and   college-nixies  of   ad 
<;orLS  nursue  me,  until  I  wish— (J,  may  1 
he    forgiven    the    wicked    wish!-that    1 
might  smash  the  idols  I  came  to  wor- 

While  the  English  work  of  this  blind 
student  is  of  chief  merit  her  critical 
work  in  other  courses-notably  in  the 
course  involving  an  appreciation  of  Ger- 
man literature-has  been  such,  her  in- 
structors say,  as  would  be  remarkable 
from  any  student  of  her  age  and  class 
even  though  she*  were  in  possession  of 
all  her  senses.  That  this  must  be  true 
readers  of  the  above  extracts  will  read- 
ily acknowledge. 


~~~ 
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The  Ladies'  visiting  committee  will 

give  a  reception  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day"  sts,  tomorrow,  at 
S  p  m.  The  exercises  in  the  hall  will 
begin  at  3:30  p  m.  The  committee  in- 
cludes Mrs  William  Appleton,  presi- 
dent, Mrs  Louis  Agassiz,  vice  presi- 
dent, Mrs  Larz  Andersen,  Miss  Agnes 
Brooks.  Mrs  E.  Winchester  Donald, 
Mrs  George  Draper,  Miss  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mrs  John  Chipman  Gray,  Miss 
Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs  Klngsmill  Marrs,  Mrs  George  H. 
Monks,  Mrs  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Miss 
Annie  C.  Warren. 


te 

Helen  Kellar  grows  philosophical  in 
her  Radcliffe  days.  Speaking  of  the 
emotions  of  the  senses  which  are  not 
of  the  heart,  she  says,  "Their  brilliancy 
is  not  satisfying,  though  often  alluring. 
It  is  a  scentless  flower,  beautiful  as  the 
poppy  is  beautiful,  but  not  dear  to  our 
hearts,  like  the  rose,  though  we  would 
have  both  in  our  gardens." 

I  am  pleased  to  see  Miss  Helen  take 
the  rose  as  the  best  type  Of  a  heart 
flower.  The  rose  is  the  one  flower  con- 
cerning which  public  opinion  has  never 
wavered.  Its  popularity  dates  back  to 
the  Koman  occupation  of  England. 
Chaucer  wrote,  "I  love.wel  cweete  roses 
redde,"  ana  although  at  one  time  Eng- 


lishmen were  divided  as  to  the  color 
they  preferred,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  "badge  of  either  Lancaster  or  York. 
Chaucer  was  a  genuine  nature  poet. 
In  thorough  sympathy  with  everything 
beautiful,  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
flowers  appealed  to  him  with  that  sug- 
gestiveness  of  association  which  is  al- 
ways the  possession  of  the  man  whose 
heart  is  responsive  to  the  inner  soul  of 
nature.  I  love  the  "nature  lover,"  and 
to  me  the  sweetest  memories  are  those 
which  cluster  around  a  fragrant  rcse. 

BUD," 


itadcliffe "coileiste  Notes 

Miss  Clara  B.  Emerton,  special,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Morison,  1902,  have  been 
especially  interested  in  the  sale  of  tickets 
for  the  lecture  on  "The  Clergyman  in  Eng- 
lish Literature."  which  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Crothers  is  to  give  in  the  Epworth  Church 
Cambridge,  this  evening,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  East  End  Christian  Union. 

The  senior  elections  have  resulted  as 
follows:  General  class  day,  Marjorie  Dewey 
(chairman),  Eleanor  Wesselhoeft,  Jessie 
Douglass;  marshal,  Sally  Drew;  invitations. 
Selma  Hunt  (chairman),  Frances  Webster, 
Florence  Graham,  Juanita  Wells;  baccalau- 
reate Edith  Coe  (chairman),  Caroline 
Shaw';  class  book,  Frances  Lee  (chairman), 
Frances  Park,  Edith  Hale;  class  poet, 
Elizabeth  Stevens;  historian,  Agnes  Mor- 
gan;   prophet,    Henrietta    Faxon;    lawyer, 

Louise  Dunn. 

Tomorrow    afternoon    from    four    to    six 

o'clock    will    be    given    in    parlor    of    Fay 

House  the  last  of  the  series  of  teas  under 

I  the  auspices  of  the  Radcliffe  College  Alum- 

'  nse  Association.  ^ 

The  recently  Issued  number  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Magazine    is   especially  rich   in   mat- 
ter  of   interest   to    the    public   at   large    as 
well    as    to    Radcliffe    alumnae    and    under- 
graduates.   Miss    Sarah   Yerxa's    article    on 
Bertram  Hall,  the  first  building  on  the  future 
quadrangle,    is    especially    noteworthy,    de- 
scribing in  some  detail  as  it  does  this  hall 
of    residence    which    Mrs.   David   P.   Kim- 
ball is  giving  to  the  college,  excavations  for 
which  have  already  been  begun  on  the  lot 
bounded  by  Linnsean,  Shepard  and  Walker 
streets      This  building,   which   it  is    hoped 
will   be   completed   by    Oct.    1,    will   be   the 
first  dormitory  at  Radcliffe.     Of  exceeding 
interest     In  the   magazine     are     the   daily 
themes  written  by  Helen  Keller,  and  here 
printed    for  the   first   time.     These   cannot 
fall  to  be   of   value  to   all   who   have  been 
stirred  by  this  ambitious  girl's  student-as- 
pirations.     The    highest    praise    has    been 
sounded  on  Miss  Keller's  work  by  her  in- 
structors;   not    only    her    themes    but    her 
critical  work   in   other   courses— notably  in 
the    course    Involving    an    appreciation      of 
German  literature  has  been  such  as  would 
be    remarkable,    they    say,    from    any    stu- 
dent of  her  age  and  class,  even  though  she 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  senses.  Eleven 
themes,    descriptive   and   critical,    are   here 
given      In  the  way  of  stories  this  number 
of     the     magazine     prints    "The      Quarrel 
Book,"  an  interesting  sketch  of  New  Eng- 
land life  contributed  by  Martha  W.  Suter, 
1001   and  "Tommy,"  a  story  of  modern  Eng- 
lish life,   from  the  pen  of  Edith  Winthrop 
Taylor    '97.     Theodora   Bates,    1903,    has   a 
charming  poem,    "The  Hall  of  Sleep,"   and 
Elizabeth    Stevens,    1901,    donates    a    five- 
year   retrospect     of     Radcliffe     dramatics 
which  will  deeply  Interest  a  large  number  of 
college  girls   as   well  as  their  friends  who 
have  from  time  to  time  enjoyed  plays  given 
in  Fay  House.     The  class   and   club   notes 
are  newsy  and  well-edited,  while  the  batch 
of  daily  themes  here  printed  are  quite  up 
to  the  usual  standard. S 


.,  ways 
ana-mean^-toat  the  House  should  not 
concur  with  the  Senate,  amendments 
increasing  from  $1000  to  $4000  the 
amount  of  a  resolve  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes  by  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts   School   for    the     Blind, 


Date. 


BLIND  CHILDREN'S  EXERCISES 

There  was  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  invitations  issued  by  the  Ladies' 
Visiting-  Committee  to  attend  the  annual 
reception  given  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Perkins  and  t>ay  Streets, 
Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  nearly  200  ladies  and  gentlemen 
witnessed  the  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments of  those  little  children. 

Guests  were  received  in  the  rooms  of 
the  boys'  kindergarten  at  3  o'clock,  and 
for  a  half-hour  they  were  privileged  to 
see  the  children  at  their  work  at  their 
little  tables,  laughing  and  talking,  and 
seemingly  enjoying  the  occasion.  The 
blind  children  showed  how  they  could 
weave  paper  mats,  model  in  clay,  write 
with  the  aid  of  grooved  slates,  and  read 
with   their  fingers. 

Many  specimens  of  their  industry  and 
progress  are  to  be  seen  in  th©  cabinets 
in  the  class  .  rooms,  including  panels 
of  fruit  and  flowers  modeled  in  clay. 
Some  of  these  specimens  have  been 
colored,  glazed  and  baked,  and  are 
highly    ornamental,    and    reflect    much 

credit    imrm     tpafhprq    p"^    p^i^il^ — ■ —  >-., 
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ctioh,  "The  Coming  or  Spring," 
song  and  recitation,  was  contributed  by 
the  girls,  and  the  exercises  closed  with 
a  mazurka,  played  by  the  kindergarten 
orchestra,  composed  of  Ave  violins,  two 
cornets,  a  bass  horn,  two  occarinis, 
two  shepherds'  flutes,  a  clarionet,  a 
j  flute,  a  xylophone,  and  a  triangle.  All 
'of  the  numbers  were  heartily  applauded, 
and  the  litcla  folks  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and_, 
applauded  their  fellow-pupils  with  a 
will. 

Before  dismissing  the  audience  Direc- 
tor Anagnos  again  thanked  them  for 
their  presence,  and  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  generous  people  of  the 
city  and  state  for  much  needed  aid  in 
erecting  another  building  for  the  girls. 
The  visiting  committee,  under  whose 
direction  the  reception  was  held,  in- 
cludes Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson, 
Airs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  Joan 
Chipman  Gray,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks^  Mrs. 
B  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  George 
Draper,  Miss  Constance  G.  Lee.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs, 
Mrs  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


fl 
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!  BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN. 

Annual  Exercises  Held  at  the 
Day  Street  Kindergarten. 


Michael  Anagnos  Tells  How  the  In- 
stitution    Needs     Money     for     a 
BuHding  for  the  Girls-Music  and 
Recitations    Are    Given    by    the 
Afflicted  Little   Ones. 
There  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
Invitations  Issued  by  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  to  attend  the  annual  recep- 
tion given  at  the  kindergarten   for  the 
blind,    Perkins    and    Day    streets,    Ja- 
maica Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
nearly    200    ladies    and    gentlemen    wit- 
nessed the  wonderful  accomplishments 
of  those  little  children. 

Guests  were  received  in  the  rooms  of 
the  boys'  kindergarten  at  3  o'olock,  and 
■  for  a  half-hour  they  were  privileged  to 
see  the  children  at  their  work  at  their 
little  tables,  laughing  and  talking,  and 
seemingly  enjoying  the  occasion.  The 
blind  children  showed  how  they  could 
weave  paper  mats,  model  in  clay,  write 

Sith  t w  ^  oi  *r°oved  Slates,  and  read 
th  their  fingers. 

„;iarn„J;  QB  of  their  industry  and 

progress  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets 

n     the    class    rooms,     including    pane  Is 

S0r£Unf  a?Hd  Jiowers.  m°delled°m    c"a£ 
borne    of    these    specimens     have     been 

H^nrf' !SlaZeCl  ana  bakea-  ana  are  iS 
y  ornamental,   and  reflect  much   credit 
upon  teachers  and  pupils. 

At    3:30    exercises    were    hplrt    in     +k„ 
school  hall.     They  opened   with   an  ad 
dress   of   welcome   by   Director    luEnoi 

girls,  numbering  about  80  a  a^  and 
with    variation!  *^s    piaved   ^vVk10 

-LtUdge    Jean,     sansr     towih,     Ti.  y< 

''Sleep.  Little  Baby  of  M  ne "  A  fe- 
tation,   -The  Alder  by   the   Riv^-    6Ci" 

the'  S?v P°EaAnS  tatrodueod 
greatly  amused  th.S^8'  who 
the  fairy  story  of  "The U(£e\  with 
Princess."  which  he  wJ«  „,.Enchanted 
tell  because  he  had  but  «  f2£?mpted  t0 
before  coming  into >  the  hU  n^m2ment8 
of    the    childfenntread1nlallahfeaairySt^ 

FivemiUHagt-party  of  mlects  y  Ule 
„n™Tlittl«    kindergarten      boys      san„ 

1  he  Lambs,"  coniDoseri  hw  r»~  ,sanS 
graduate  of  he  Perkins  in=H?°*?ske'  a 
the  Blind,  who  his  composed"1,,1011  for 
ber  of  other  sonjs.  A  quartet  T" 
vio  ins  and  piano  was  played  bv  wl 
and  the  song,  "The  Voioot  ^  oy  ,bo>s 
was    sung    by'   all^h^  ToyV^S 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


What  is  Being  Accomplished  aT' the 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  — 
Needs  of  the-  Institution. 

With  their  arms  outstretched  as  they 
groped  their  way  upon  the  platform  to 
speak  a  piece  or: sing  a  song,  the  blind 
children  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain  were  such  s  sight  of  -pathetic 
helpfulness,  that  no  more  dramatic  ap- 
peal could  be  made  even  by  Mr.  Anag- 
nos. the  tireless  champion,  who  told  the  I 
audience  attending  the  exercises  yes- 
terday, of  the  continued  need  of  this 
splendid  institution. 

But  half  the  blind  children  who  are 
in  need  of  training  can  be  accommodat- 
ed, because  the  funds  of  the  school  are 
insufficient.  Another  building  is  need- 
ed to  accommodate  the  applicants. 

The  happiness  of  the  children  in  then- 
home  here  is  wonderful.  Little  tots  who 
have  not  been  away  from  their  homes  but 
a  few  weeks,  show  almost  no  signs  of 
home-sickness,  so  filled  is  the  time  with 
pleasure  and  companionship,  and  tne.r 
misfortune,  being  common,  seems  less  to 
each,  and  so  while  the  looker-on  sees  the 
pathos  of  it  all,  the  youngsters  frolic  to- 
gether just  like  other  children,  only  less 
roughly.  The  gentleness  with  which  they 
handle  one  another,  as  they  make  their 
wav  around,  is  always  noticeable. 

The  saw  and  the  plane  and  all  the  other 
utensils  of  the  carpenter's  bench  were 
skilfully  handled  by  the  boys  in  their  car- 
penters aprons,  and  on  the  strode  of  the 
bell  which  ended  the  lesson,  the  workers 
put  away  their  tools  and  cleaned  up  their 
benches   with   military    precision. 

When  the  visitors  had  beer,  the  rounds 
of  the  schoolrooms,  they  went  to  the  hall 
an  entertainment  by  the  children,  and 
songs  and  recitations  made  up  the  pro- 
gramme with  a  performance  of  the  kin- 
der symphony,  which  includes  several  vio- 
lins, beside  the  kinder  instruments.  A  flute 
solo  was  played  by  John  Wetherell,  and  a 
piano  solo  bv  Edward  Ray.  one  of  the 
older  boys,  and  a  quartette  of  violins  and 
piano    included    boys    and    girls. 

A  dainty  number  given  in  delightful 
fashion  by  the  girls  consisted  of  songs  and 
recitations    on    "The    Coming    of    Spring." 

This  was  made  the  subject  of  a  happy 
address   by    Rev.    Edward   Cummings. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  a  eruest  of  the  af- 
ternoon with  his  teacher.  Miss  Conley.  and 
through  her  interpretation  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind   boy  enjoyed  the  exercises. 

In  one  school  room  a  bright-faced  boy 
kicked  his  feilow  under  the  table  and 
asked:  "What  are  you  doing?"  "I'm  see- 
ing a  card.  What  are  you  doing?"  "Mak- 
ina:  a  mat,"  was  the  answer. 

"There's  lots  o'  ladies  in  the  room." 
said  another,  speaking  to  the  boy  next 
him. 

Hiawatha  was  studied  in  one  class.  One 
fo  the  boys  was  writing  an  essay  on  the 
Nero's  exploits  and  another  modelled  the 
deer  which  Hiawatha  shot.  The  cl  ■  y- 
modelling  the  children  like,  and  their 
nimble   fingers  work   fast  in   this   exercise. 

In  thanking  the  visitors  for  their  at- 
tendance, which  was  really  a  brave  one 
for  such  a  rainy  clay.  Mr.  Anagnos  said 
that  this  institution  owed  its  existence  to 
the  people  of  Boston  first,  assisted  by  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  Of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  work,  two-thirds  had  been 
made  by  women  and   children. 

The  sum  which  Mr.  Anagnos  states  is 
necessary  for  meeting  the  d  emands  of  the 
institution  is  S-50,000,  which  would  be  used 
for   another  building. 

Th'i  visiting  committee  of  this  year  indues: 
V.'rs.  William  AppV.on,  pres.;  Mrs.  Louis  Aums- 
mz.  vice-pros  Mrs  Larz  Anderson,  Miss 
Allies  Brooks,  M'\s.  B.  W.  Donald,  Mis.  George 
!>rapor.  Mrs.  Maud;  Elliott,  Mrs.  J.  C  Gray, 
Miss  Constance  Lee  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Mrs. 
KtmrsmiU  Marrs,  Ms  3.  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  Ju. 
1       M"tley,    Miss    A.irtie    Warren.  HHI 
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BLIND  CHILDREN    RECEIVE 

Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten's 
Annual 


Visitors     Watch     Many     Interesting 
Exercises 


Musical  Program  Accorded  Much 
Credit 


Bead    Designs    and    Clay    Modelling    Rival 
Sloyd 


Sometimes  the  sun  seems  to  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  shine  for  the  little  children 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain;  but  even  when  he  chooses  to 
remain  enwrapped  in  a  cloak  of  mist  he 
cannot  prevent  the  sunshine  from  Irradiat- 
ing the  faces  of  the  little  inmates  when 
they  give  their  annual  exercises  at  the 
spring  reception,  and  today  these  little 
people  seemed  happier  than  ever  as  they 
sang  and   played  and  listened. 

The  invitations  this  year  were  sent  out 
by  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  president  of 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks, 
Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  George 
Draper,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs. 
John  Chipman  Gray,  Miss  Constance  G. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill 
Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
As  usual,  there  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. 

If  there  is  a  single  person  left  who  is 
sceptical  of  what  is  being  accomplished  In 
the  way  of  making  the  blind  see  with  their 
mental  faculties  and  accomplish  with  their 
keen  perceptions,  all  doubts  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  visit  to  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
The  patience  and  skill  of  the  teachers  finds 
a  ready  response  from  the  children,  whose 
other  faculties  often  seem  sharpened  by 
their  loss  of  eyesight.  The  results  seem  to 
increase  with  every  twelvemonth  and  the 
word  "marvellous"  is  none  too  strong, 
i  For  instance,  ten  little  boys  in  the  first 
I  kindergarten  room  did  wonderful  thlng3 
with  steel  rings  and  straws  and  beads 
which  they  formed  into  designs  as  tasteful 
as  any  child  in  our  public  schools.  In  the 
second  room  the  primary  boys  modelled  in 
clay,  wrote  in  Braile,  did  number  work  and 
read  from  their  books  with  raised  letters, 
showing  a  proficiency  in  all  these  quite 
equal  to  the  children  in  corresponding 
grades  in  any  school. 

Visitors  were  also  charmed  with  the  clay 
models  which  are  arranged  behind  glass 
doors  art  the  end  of  the  school  rooms,  the 
work  of  the  past  year,  some  of  which  has 
been  baked  and  glazed. 

In  the  primary  building  the  large  boys 
read  a  chapter  from  Odysseus,  did  sloyd 
work,  modelled  in  clay  and  wrote  in  Braile. 
The  sloyd-room  was  a  great  attraction,  the 
workroom  being  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
appliances  and  the  sleds,  tables,  racks, 
boxes,  shelves,  etc.,  which  th©  little  fel- 
lows have  done  called  forth  many  an  ex- 
clamation of  delighted  surprise.  Tommy 
Stringer  is  making  a  table  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  work  of  the  average 
cabinet-maker,  and  other  boys  are  doing 
remarkable  things  in  the  same  line.  Tom- 
my Stringer  was,  of  course,  a  great  centre 
of  attraction.  He  is  attending  the  Lowell 
School  daily  with  his  teacher  as  inter- 
preter, and  bdds  fair  to  become  as  wonder- 
ful as  Helen  Keller.  He  is  a  fine,  handsome 
boy,  full  of  eagerness  for  knowledge,  and 
will  certainly  justify  all  that  has  been  done 
for  him. 

Down  in  the  gymnasium  a  class  of  boys 
and  girls  were  knitting  bath  towels,  wash 
cloths,  slippers  and  bags,  holders  and  other 
useful  articles.  In  the  girls'  building  the 
children  were  busily  working  in  all  the 
rooms.  The  little  kindergartners  were 
modelling  and  sewing  with  worsteds,  and 
the   primary   scholars   read   and   wrote  the 


I 
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regular  square  hand  and  did  number  les- 
sons, showing'  themselves  quite  as  proficient 
as  the  boys.  The  clay  work  and  other 
models  behind  the  glass  doors,  too,  rank 
fully  as  well  as  any  similar  work  in  Boston, 
and  one  feels  an  added  respect  for  the 
teachers  whose  loving,  patient  work  is 
bearing  such  fruit. 

At  half-past  three  the  children,  about 
eighty  in  number,  dropped  their  work  and 
filed  into  the  central  hall  for  the  regular 
programme  of  the  day.  On  the  platform 
were  Mr.  Anagnos,  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton  and  others  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors who  had  braved  the  elements,  and 
there  too  sat  the  children  to  whom  this  is 
the  great  day  of  the  year,  their  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  rapt  with  anticipa- 
tion. The  exercises  began  with  a  song  by 
the  boys  and  girls,  "Morning  Invitation,"  in 
which  their  fresh  young  voices  rang  out  in 
perfect  harmony.  Then  John  Wetherell 
played  a  flute  solo  from  Weber,  doing  it 
wonderfully  well.  Ludge  Jean  sang  Den- 
nee's  "Sleep,  Little  Baby  of  Mine."  Three 
kindergarten  boys  then  gave  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter's  "The  Alder  by  the  River,"  after  which 
Edward  Ray  gave  as  a  pianoforte  solo,  Kul- 
lak's  Scherzo  In  F. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  given 
by  Dr.  Edward  Cummings,  who  told  how 
deeply  he  had  been  impressed  by  what  he 
had  seen,  and  paid  an  earnest  tribute  to 
Mr.  Anagnos's  noble  work,  closing  with 
an  impassionied  plea  that  this  beautiful 
charity  may  be  maintained,  and  that  every- 
one who  hears  of  it  may  contribute  some- 
thing towards  its  support. 

Five  kindergarten  boys  then  sang  Miss 
Roeske's  song,  "The  Lambs,"  and  four 
others  played  a  quartet  for  violins  and 
piano.  Then  all  the  kindergarten  boys 
stood  up  and  sang  "The  Voices  of  Spring," 
and  the  girls  gave  a  charming  exercise 
made  up  of  songs  and  recitations,  "The 
Coming  of  Spring." 

The  kinder  orchestra,  which  is  always  a 
■trong  feature  at  the  annual  reception, 
closed  the  programme. 


f  A  W0NDR0US  little  woman  is  Helen 
J  XX  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
^  *  student  of  Radcliffe  College,  the 
women's  annex  to  Harvard  University. 
Think  of  being  unable  to  see,  unable  to 
hear,  unable  to  speak  from  birth,  and 
then  consider  these  passages  from  her 
diary,  written  in  the  "deaf  and  dvrnl" 
alphabet: 

"It  is  very  interesting  to  WATCH  a 
plant  grow."  "It  is  tcondcrful  to,  SEE 
flowers  bloom  in  the  midst  of  snotc- 
Storms.''  "Beautiful  flower ,  you  have 
taught  me  to  SEE  a  little  icuy  into  the 
hidden  lieart  of  things."  "I  have  FELT  a 
bud  shyly  doff  her  green  hood  and  blossom 
I  with  a  silken  burst  of  SOUND.'' 

These  very  curious  utterances  were  writ- 
ten for  the  current  number  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe Magazine. 


Die  £adies'  Visiting  demmittee  request  the 
honor  af  your  prezzmz  at  a  reception  to  be  given 
at  the  kindergarten  for  tne  Blind,  in  Jamaica 
"Plain,  corner  of  "Perkins  and  £ay  streets,  on 
r.Ccndau,  ^Ipril  22,  at  3  "E.3y[.  ^he  exercises 
in  the  Kail  will  begin  at  3.30  "P.3/C. 

Mrs.   William  Appleton,  President. 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Vice  President 
Mrs   Larz  person.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  ^  ^  m 

■;       Sn,s,rooks  Mrs.  John  Chip.an  Ora, 

Mrs.  K.  «  .nchester  Donald.      Miss  Constance  G.  Lee.  Mrs.  E.  Preb.e  Motley. 

Mrs.  George  Draper.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Annie  c.  WaJ 
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THERE  are  disadvantages  I  "find  in  going  to  college.     The  one  I  feel  most  is  lack 
of  time.     I  used  to  have  time  to  think,  to  reflect,  my  mind  and  I.    We  would  sit 
together  of  an  evening  and  listen  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirit  which  one 
hears  only  in  leisure  moments,  when  the  words  of  some  loved  poet  touch  a  deep    sweet 
chord  in  tne  soul  that  had  been  silent  until   then.     But  in   college  there  is  no  time  to 
enmmune  with  one's  thoughts.     One  goes  to  college  to  learn,   not   to   think    it  seems 

boS«  °,Z   w  W  P01'tal$  °f  le"rUiDS-   °Ue   1(>aves  the    dearest  Pleasures-solitude,' 

boot*  and   irnagnmiou-oulside    with   the    whispering  pines   and    the   sun-lit,    odorous 
woods.     I  suppose  I  ought   to  find  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  I  am   laying  un 
treasures  for  futrre  enjoyment;  but  I  am  improvident  enough  to  prefer  present  Joy  to 

hoarding  riches  against  a  rainy  dav. 

•  «        * 

NY  friend  and  I  were  in  an  ait  store  yesterday,  and  while  she  made  purchases,  I 
looked  at  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  occupied  every  available  Inch  of  space  in 
the  little  store.  As  my  finger  tips  wandered  from  face  to  face,  the  magic  of 
their  beauty  carried  me  bfck  through  the  centuries  to  the  land  which  gave  them  to 
the  world.  The  narrow,  dingy  store  vanished,  and  I  stood  on  the  heights  where  the 
Greeks  listened  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  made  It  tangible  in  bronze  and  marble. 

Without  doubt  Greece  has  given  us  the  purest,  loveliest,  sweetest  of  myths,  the 
most  ethereal  fairies,  the  fairest  goddesses,  the  most  beautiful  gods.  Instinctively  we 
turn  from  the  w-eird,  stern,  awe-inspiring  giant  gods  of  tbe  North  to  the  beautiful, 
fanciful,  romantic  gods  of  the  South,  who  grieve,  and  smile,  and  love,  like  their  human 
prototypes.  What,  in  imagination,  we  see  in  the  face  of  ApoLo,  of  Aphrodite,  of 
Athene,  we  may  see  in  the  faces  of  the  noble  men  and  women  we  know;  for  the  cold 
marb'.e  is  animated  by  peace,  and  courage  and  love. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  hand  is  not  more  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  sculpture 
than  the  eye.  I  should  think  the  wonderful,  rhythmical  flow  of  curves  and  lines  could 
be  more  subtly  felt  than  seen.  At  all  events,  I  know  that  I  can  feel  the  heart-throbs 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  in   their  marble  gods  and  goddesses. 

♦  *       » 

WHAT  an  inexpressible  joy  it  Is  to  feel  within  one's  self  the  capacity  to  know  all 
things!  What  Is  more  precious  than  knowledge,  or  sweeter?  Some  one  has 
said,  "Knowledge  is  power;"  I  say,  knowledge  Is  happiness,  because  to  have 
knowledge,  broad,  deep  kuowiedge,  is  to  know  true  ends  from  false,  and  lofty  things 
from  low.  Knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  that  have  marked  man's  progress  is 
to  fee!  the  great  heart-throbs  of  humanity  through  the  centuries,  and  If  one  does  not 
feel  In  these  pulsations  a  heavenward  striviug,  one  must,  indeed,  be  deaf  to  the  won- 
derful harmonies  of  life. 

*  *       * 

THE  Book  of  Esther  is  splendid,  dramatic,  malevolent.  With  Shakespearian  sim- 
plicity and  terrible  directness  it:  places  before  the  reader  Orientalism  in  its 
blackest,  most  revoliing  aspect.  I  think  I  have  never  read  a  story  which  gave 
me  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  life  and  customs  of  a  people.  The  characters  are  wonder- 
fully drawn;  they  stand  in  bold  relief  against  the  lurid  blackness  of  their  environment. 
From  the  debasement  and  gross  adulation  of  the  courtiers,  the  greed  and  overleaping 

i ambition  of  Haman,  the  sensuousness  and  lack  of  chivalry  of  the  king,  we  turn  with 
abhorrence,  while  the  proud,  uncompromising,  if  somewhat  Pharisaic,  spirit  of  Mor- 
decai  elicits  our  admiration;  and  all  are  indelibly  Impressed  upon  the  memory. 


Photograph  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  showing  how  she  listens  to  a  conversation  by  holding  her  fingers  on 

the  lips  of  a  friend. 
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ram  Hall,  Cambridge    Mass.,  Radg* 
cliff's  new  dormitory. 

Ho<w  a  T>eaf,  " 
>umb  and  Biina 
Girl  Sees, 

Hears 
and  Speaks. 


But  the  story  of  T-stber  is  best  rpmembered  as  the  story  of  a  gentle,  defenceless1 
woman,  wuo,  with  one  deed  of  daring,  one  word  of  passionate  pleading,  turns  the 
sword,  already  pointed  against  the  breasts  of  her  peopje.  What  Is  more  dramatic 
than  the  scene  in  which  Esther  stands  before  her  wicked  lord?  She  knows  her  life  is 
in  his  hand,  and  that  there  is  no  law  to  protect  her  against  his  wrath.  Yet,  conquer- 
ing her  woman's  fear,  she  approaches  him,  animated  by  the  noblest  patriotism,  having 
but  one  thought,  "If  I  perish,  I  perish;  but  If  I  live,  my  people  shall  live!"  How  the 
heart  rejoices  in  the  good  Impulse  which  makes  the  king  overlook  her  transgression 
of  his  rigid  commands!  With  what  joy  we  see  him  hold  out  to  her  his  golden  sceptre! 
It  is  wonderful,  the  swift  change  wrought  by  a  pure,  gentle  spirit  over  a  monarch 
feared  and  dreaded  by  all,  whose  very  gesture  may  save  or  condemn.  One  Is  reminded 
of  the  words  of  Iphigenie  to  King  Thoas,   "Nicht  lurrlich,   wie  die   euern,  aber  nicht 

unedel  sind  die  Waffen  eines  Welbes." 

*       *       * 

T  is  very  interesting  to  watch  a  plant  grow;  it  is  like  taking  part  in  creation.     When 
all   outside   is  cold  and   white,   when  the   little  children   of   the   woodland  are   gone 
to  their  nurseries  in  the  warm  earth,  and  the  empty  nests  on  the  bare  trees  filled 
with   snow,    niv   window  gar-den  glows  and  smiles,    making   Sum- 
mer  within,   while'  it  is    Winter   without.    It   is  wonderful   to   see 
flowers  bloom  in  the  inid.n  of  a  snow  storm!    I  have   Ceit  a   bud 
'  iy  doff  her  green   hood   and  blossom  with   a   s-iiken   burst  of 
sound,      while  the  icj   fingers  of  the  snow  beat  aga'nst   the   win- 
dow panes.    What  secret  rower  ,   I   woider,  cause.!  this  blossom- 
ing miracle?  What  mysterious  force  guided  the  seedling  from  the 
dark  earth   up  to  the  light,    through    leaf  and   stem    and    bud    to 
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Photograph  of  Miss    Helen   Keller  writing  out  a  college  exercise  in  Greek 

on  her  typewriter. 

glorious  fulfillment  in  the  perfect  flower?  "Who  could  have  dreamed  that  such  beawcy 
lurked  in  the  dark  earth,  was  latent  in  the  tiny  seed  we  planted?  Beautiful  flower, 
you  have  taught  me  to  see  a  little  way  info  the  hidden  heart  of  things.  Now  I  under* 

stand  that  the  darkness  everywhere  may  hold  possibilities  better  even  than  my  hopes. 

*  *       * 

HOW  comfortable  it  is  to  feel  the  sun's  warm  touch  on  my  cheek  once  more,  as  I 
sit  at  my  typewriter,  trying  to  beat  out  a  dally  theme  on  its  cold  keys.  At 
last  the  rain,  which  has  fallen  so  continuously  since  the  beginning  of  October, 
has  censed,  and  Nature  and  I  are  glad!  And  yet  a  rainy  season  has  its  peculiar  charms. 
It  brings  refreshment  to  the  earth,  and  to  our  eager,  impatient  spirits  peace.  I  always 
think  of  a  long,  wet  day  as  a  welcome  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
thoughts  that  people  my  brain,  undisturbed  by  the  alluring  temptation  lo  be  off  to  the 
woods,  the  fields,  and  the  hills,  which  is  so  irresistible  on  sunny  days. 

Yesterday  it  rained  unceasingly,  so  that  I  did  not  venture  out  of  doors;  but  after 
luncheon  I  thought  I  would  take  a  little  walk  on  the  porch,  which  nearly  encircles  our 
cottage.  The  rain  was  falling  softly,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  smell  of  wet  pine 
needles  in  the  air.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  porch,  I  put  out  my  hand  and  touched 
the  lichen-covered  trunk  of  a  pine  tree,  which  stands  there  day  in  and  day  out,  in  rain 
and  in  sunshine — a  faithful,  tempest-tried  friend.  A  shower  of  rain  drops  fell  on  my 
hand  as  It  rested  fondly  on  the  familiar  trunk,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  borne  on  fairy 
wings  of  thought  to  my  sunny,  Southern  home,  to  the  garden  of  my  childhood.  The  wet 
pine    tree   was   swiftly   transformed   Into   one   of  the    blossom-laden    trees   which,   as  A 

little  girl,  I  loved  to  climb,  and  the  rain  drops  became  a  shower  of  fragrant  petals. 

*  »       » 

EMERSON  says:  "France  is,  by  its  natural  contrast,  a  kind  of  blackboard,  on  which, 
English  character  draws  its  own  traits  In  chalk."  What  is  tn:e  of  the  English,  is 
equally  true  of  the  Germans.  Thcii1  sincerity,  simplicity  and  vigor  stand  out 
most  clearly  when  contrasted  with  French  conventionality,  elaborateness  and  melliflu- 
ousness. 

The  German  puts  strength  before  beauty,  and  truth  before  convention,  both  in  life 
and  in  art.  In  his  society  and  literature  there  is  a  vehement  sincerity,  a  rude,  sledge- 
hammer vigor.  If  he  speaks,  it  is  not  to  impress  others,  but  because  his  heart  wou'.d 
burst  if  he  did  not  find  an  outlet  for  the  thoughts  that  burn  into  his  soul,  like  hot  coals. 


•>^rap„  „  th.  ,iH|e  Radc||ffe  mtmt  .^^^ 
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In  German  literature  there  is  a  fine  reserve,  which  I  think  is  an  essential  element 
in  all  great  works  of  art:  tint  the  chief  glc/iry  of  German  genius  is  its  recognition  of  the 
redeeming  potency  of  woman's  wondrous,  self-sacrificing  Iot*.  That  is  an  idea  impossi- 
ble, I  think,  for  the  French  mind  to  conceive;  but  it  pervades  all  German  literature, 
and   is  mystically   expressed  in   Goethe's   "Faust:" 

"All   things  transitory 
But   as   symbols   are   sent, 
Earth's  Insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  event, 
The  indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done, 
The   Woman   Soul   leads   us   upward   and   on!" 
I    admire    Victor    Hugo;    I    appreciate    fully    his   ingenuity,    his   brilliancy    and    hi* 
romanticism;  but  in  the  presence  of  Goethe  I  am   dumb;  for  he   is  the  interpreter  of 
eternal  tilings,   and  my   spirit  reverently  follows  him  into   the  regions    where  "beauty, 

truth  and  goodness  are  one.  . 

*  *       * 

I  AM  reading  La  Fontaine's  fables  for  the  second  time.  I  read  them  first  in  an, 
English  translation  and  enjoyed  them  after  a  half-hearted  fashiou.  Now  I  ami 
reading  the  fables  again  in  French,  and  I  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  graphic  word 
pictures  and  the  wonderful  mastery  of  language  displayed,  I  like  them  no  better.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is;  but  stories  in  which  animals  are  made  to  ta'k  and  act  like 
human  beings  have  never  appealed  to  me  very  strongly.  The  ludicrous  caricatures  of 
the  animals  often  occupy  my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "moral." 

Then,  again,  La  Fontaine  seldom,  if  ever,  appeals  to  our  higher  moral  sense.  The 
highest  chords  he  strikes  are  those  of  reason  and  self-love.  Through  all  the  fables 
runs  the  thought  that  man's  morality  springs  wholly  from  self-love,  and  that,  if  that 
self-love  is  directed  and  restrained  by  reason,  happiness  must  follow  as  surely  as  the 
day  follows  the  night.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  self-love  is  the  root  of  all  evil; 
but,  of  course,  I  may  be  wrong;  for  La  Fontrlnc  bad  greater  opportunities  of  observing 
men  than  I  am  likely  ever  to  have.     I  do  not  object  so  much  to  the  cynical  and  satirical 

fables,  as  to  those  in  which  momentous  truths  are  taught  by  moukevs  and  foxes. 

*  *        * 

ONE  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  childhood  is  connected  with  the  ocean. 
I  must  have  been  about  eigat  years  old  when  I  was  first  taken  to  the  sea 
shore.  I  had  always  lived  far  inland,  and  had  never  had  so  much  as  a  whiff  of 
the  salt  air;  but  I  had  read  in  a  big  book,  called  "Our  World,"  a  description  of  th« 
oceau  which  filled  me  with  wonder  and  an  interne  longing  to  touch  the  mighty  sea  an£ 
feel  it  roar.  So  my  little  heart  leaped  1  igh  with  eager  excitement  when  I  knew  that 
my  wish  was  at  last  to  be  realized. 

No  sooner  had  I  been  helped  into  my  bathing  suit  than  I  sprang  out  upon  the 
warm  sand  and,  without  a  thought  of  fear,  plunged  into  the  cool  water.  When  I  felt 
the  great  billows  rock  and  sink,  my  delight  knew  no  bounds.  The  buoyant  motion  of 
the  water  filled  me  with  exquisite,  quivering  joy;  but  suddenly  my  ecstasy  gave  place 
to  the  wildest  terror,  for  my  foot  struck  against  a  rock,  and  the  next  instant  tbere  was 
a  rush  of  water  over  my  head.  I  thrust  out  my  hands  to  grasp  some  support;  I 
clutched  at  the  water  and  at  the  seaweeds  which  the  waves  tossed  in  my  face,  but  all 
my  frantic  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  waves  seemed  to  be  playing  a  game  with  me  and 
tossed  me  from  one  to  another  in  their  wild  frolic.  It  was  fearful.  The  good,  firm 
earth  had  slipped  from  under  my  feet,  and  everything  seemed  shut  out  from  this 
strange,  all-enveloping  element— life,  air,  warmth  and  love.  At  last,  however,  the  sea, 
as  if  ,\\eary  of  its  new  toy,  threw  me  back  on  the  shore,  and  in  another  instant  I  was 
clasped  in  my  mother's  arms.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  the  long,  tender  embrace!  As  soon 
as  I  bad  recovered  from  my  panic  sufficiently  to  say  anything,  I  demanded,  "Why  put 
salt   In   the   water?"  HELEN   KELLEH. 





salt  in  the  water 


- 


BLIND  GIRL'S  SIGHT. 


Helen  Keller    Writes    of    What 
"Sees"  and  Thinks. 


HELEN  KELLEB. 
hidden  heart  of  things,  wow  I  under- 
stand that  the  darkness  everywhere 
may  hold  possibilties  better  even 
than  -jny  hopes." 

Another  theme  is  that  in  which 
Helen  describes  her  first  experience 
with  the  ocean.  She  says: 
-  "I  must  have  been  about  8  years 
old  when  I  was  first  taken  to  the 
seashore.       I  had  always  lived  for  in 


In  the  current  issue  of  the  Radcliffe    'land,  and  had  never  had  so  much  as  a 


Magazine  there  are  several  themes 
from  the  pen  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
noted  blind  and  deaf  student,  in  which 
she  gives  her  versions  of  the  growth 
of  flowers  and  tells  of  her  first  plunge 
in  the  ocean.  She  says,  says  the  New 
York  Sun: 

"It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  a 
plant  grow;  it  is  like  taking  part  in 
creation.  When  all  outside  is  cold  and 
white,  when  the  little  children  of  the! 
woodland  are  gone  to  their  nurseries 
in  the  warm  earth  and  the  empty 
nests  on  the  bare  trees  are  filled  with 
snow  my  window  garden  glows  and, 
smiles,  making  summer  within  while' 
it  is  winter  without.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  flowers  bloom  in  the  midst  of 
snowstorms.  I  have  felt  a  bud  shyly 
doff  her  green  hood  and  .  blossom 
with  a  silken  burst  of  sound,  while 
the  icy  fingers  of  the  snow  beat 
against  the  window  panes. 

"What  secret  power,  I  wonder,  caus- 
ed this  blossoming  miracle?  What  I 
mysterious  force  guided  the  seedling 
from  the  dark  earth  up  to  the  light 
through  leaf  and  stem  and  bud  to 
glorious  fulfillment  in  the  perfect 
flower?  Who  could  have  dreamed  that 
such  a  beauty  lurked  in  the  dark 
earth,  was  latent  in  the  tiny  seed  we 
planted?  Beautiful  flower,  you  have 
taught  me  to  see  a  little  way  into  the 


whiff  of  the  salt  air,  but  I  had  read  in 
a  big  book  called  'Our  World'  a  de- 
description  of  the  ocean  which  filled 
me  with  wonder  and  an  intense  long- 
ing to  touch  the  mighty  sea  and  feel  it 
roar.  So  my  little  heart  leaped  high 
with  eager  excitement  when  I  knew 
my  wish  was  to  be  realized. 

"No  sooner  had  I  been  helped  into 
my  bathing  suit  than  I  sprang  out 
upon  the  warm  sand  and,  without  a 
thought  of  fear,  plunged  into  file  cool 
water.  When  I  felt  the  great  billows 
rock  and  sink  my  delight  knew  no 
bounds.  The  buoyant  motion  of  the 
water  filled  me  with  exquisite,  quiver- 
ing joy;  but  suddenly  the  ecstacy  gave 
place  to  the  wildest  terror;  for  my 
foot  struck  against  a  rock  and  the 
next  instant  there  was  a  rush  of  wa- 
ter over  my  head.  I  thrust  out  my 
hands  to  grasp  some  support;  I  clutch- 
ed at  the  water  which  the  waves  and 
the  seaweed  tossed  in  my  face,  but 
my  frantic  efforts  were  in  vain. 

"The  waves  seemed  to  be  playing 
a  game  with  me,  and  tossed  me  from 
one  to  another  in  their  wild  frolic.  It 
;  was  fearful!  The  good,  firm  earth  had 
slipped  from  under  my  reet,  and  every- 
thing seemed  shut  out  from  this 
strange  all  enveloping  element — life, 
air,  warmth  and  love.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  sea,  as  if  weary  with  its  new 
toy,  threw  me  back  on  the  shore,  and 


in   another   instant   I  was  clasped   in 
my   mother's    arms.    Oh,   the   comfort 
of  the  long  tender  embrace.  As  soon 
as  I  hact  recovered  from  my  panic  tc 
say  anything  I  demanded: 
"Who  put  salt  In  the  water?" 
Helen  Keller  is   always  original  ir 
her  literary  likes  and  dislikes.  In  on« 
of  the  themes  she  says  of  Lafontaine's 
fables,  which  she  has  just  been  read 
ing  in  the  French  for  the  first  time: 
"Stories  in  which  animals  are  made 
to  talk  and  act  like     human     beings 
have     never     appealed     to  me     verj 
strongly.  Lafontaine  seldom,  if     ever 
apeals  to  our  higher  moral  sense.  The 
highest   chords   he    strikes   are   those 
of  reason  and  self  love.  Through  all 
the  fables  runs  the  thought  that  man's 
morality    springs    wholly     from     sell 
i  love,  and  that  when  self  love  is  direct 
I  ed   and   restrained   by  reason     happi- 
ness must  follow  as  surely  as  the  day 
follows  night.  Now,  so  far  as     I  can 
judge,  "remarks  this  girl  of  20,  "self 
love  is  the  root  of  all  evil;     but,     of 
course,  I  may  be  wrong;   for     Lafon- 
taine had  greater  oportunities  of  ob- 
serving men  than  I  am  likely  ever  to 
have." 

In  another  theme  Helen  puts  her 
finger  upon  what  she  regards  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  French  dra- 
matic art.  "I  should  say,'  she  writes, 
"that  display  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous characteristic  of  the  French.  All 
that  they  say  and  do  seems  to  be  said 
and  done  for  effect— as  if  their  world 
were  indeed  'a  stage,  and  all  the  men, 
and  women  merely  players.'  They  are 
!  always  dramatic;  they  are  in  the 
highest  degree  artistic  and  emotional, 
but  it  is  an  emotion  of  the  senses  and 
not  of  the  heart.  Their  brilliancy  is 
not  satisfying,  though  often  alluring. 
It  is  a  scentless  flower,  beautiful  as 
the  poppy  is  beautiful,  but  not  dear  to 
our  hearts,  like  the  rose,  though  ws 
Should  have  both  in  our  wardens  "       -J 
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AFTER  TOMMY  STRINGER. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burg  Wants  the    Blind    Lad 
Returned  There. 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  located  in  Pitts- 
burg, is  making  an  effort  to  have  Tom- 
my Stringer,  who  is  now  being  educated 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
this  city,  returned  to  the  care  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institution,  and,  incident- 
ally, the  latter  is  criticising  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  alleged  practice  of 
begging  for  the  maintenance  of  the  boy. 

A  Herald  reporter  called  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  today  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  friction.  Prof.  Anagnos 
could  not  be  seen,  but  his  secretary 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  reason  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute wants  Tommy  Stringer  is  because 
he  is  a  success.  We  have  taken  a  lump 
of  clay  and  transformed  it  into  a  fine 
boy,  and  we  mean  to  make  that  boy 
into  a  fine  man.  Tommy  is  a  native  of 
Pittsburg,  but  when  he  was  a  very  small 
boy  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  found 
that  it  could  not  care  for  him.  The 
only  alternative  seemed  the  almshouse, 
until  we  consented  to  take  him." 

"It  costs,"  continued  the  secretary, 
"about  $700  to  support  Tommy,  for  he 
has  to  have  special  teachers.  Of  this 
money,  nine-tenths  13  raised  in  Boston 
and  vicinity.  No  special  appeal  has 
ever  been  made  to  Pennsylvania  for 
money  on  his  behalf.  Our  kindergarten 
department,  in  which  Tommy  has  been 
educated,  is  supported  entirely  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  the  funds  of  this 
institution  not  being  available  for  the 
kindergarten.  The  money  contributed 
for  our  kindergarten  Is  intended  for  the 
use  of  Massachusetts  children.  As 
Tommy  is  a  Pennsylvanian,  a  special 
sum  has  to  be  annually  secured  for 
him." 


port  and  education,  and  each  year  there 
is  a  deficit  in  the  fund  which  is  always 
made  up  by  a  kind  friend  who  insists 
upon  his  gift  being  an  anonymous  one. 

"As  1o  the  statement  that  we  have 
been  begging  in  Pennsylvania,  that  is 
untrue.  We  .have  never  solicited  any 
money  for  Tommy  Stringer.  His  case 
„has  been  mentioned  in  the  annual  re- 
ports which  have  gone  all  over  the 
world,  and  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  to  him. 

"The  concert  given  in  Pittsburg  in  the 
interest  of  the  fund  for  Tommy  was  like 
many  entertainments  that  are  given  by 
various  persons,  many  times  by  chil- 
dren, to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work, 
but  under  no  circumstances  do  we  so- 
licit funds  in  this  way. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  until  very  recent- 
ly the  fund  for  the  education  of  Tommy 
was  contributed  almost  entirely  by 
Massachusetts  people.  It  is  only  recent- 
ly that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
shown  the  slightest  interest  in  his  case, 
and  only  within  a  year  or  two  have  any 
contributions  been  received  from  the 
state  where  he  was  born." 
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LITTLE     TOMMY     STRINGER. 


THEY  WANT  LITTLETOMMYSTRINGER 


Another  Effort  on  the  Part  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 

Secura  Possession  of  the  Boy. 

Once  more  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
institute  for  the  blind  is  trying  to  have 
Tommy  Stringer  returned  from  the  Per- 
itute    for    the    blind    in    South 
n.     Supt   Jacobs    of    the    Pennsyl- 
vania    institute,     which    is    located     at 
Pittsburg,    is    out    with    an    attack    on 
Michael   Anagnos,   director  of  the  local 
institute,   in   which   he  alleges  that  the 
understanding    when    Mr   Anagnos   took 
Tommy  Stringer  away,  nine  years  ago, 
hat  the  boy  should  be  returned  as 
soon  as  the  Western  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tue  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

Because  Mrs  William  McCracken  gave 
an  entertainment  at  her  home  In  Pitts- 
burg to  raise  funds  to  contribute  toward 
the  fund  for  the  education  and  support 
of      Tommy      Stringer,      Supt      Jacobs 
charges    that    the    Perkins    institute    is 
begging    money    in    Pennsylvania.      He 
is    that    the    Perkins    institute 
large   balance   in  its   treasury   to 
redil    of   the   kindergarten   depart- 
ment,   in    which    Tommy    Stringer   is   a 
pupil.     He    suggests    that    this    fund   be 
to  educate  the  boy  if  the  Perkins 
institute  is  not  willing  to  return  him. 

This  morning,    through  his  secretary, 
Michael  Anagnos  explained  the  eircum- 
nder    which    Tommy    Stringer 
taken   from  Pennsylvania  ami    the 
way  in  which  funds  are  raised  for  hi3 
Hon.        The    explanation    is: 
'•Tommy  Stringer  is  now  14  years  old, 
nnd   he  has  been  a  pupil   of  this  insti- 
tute   since    he    was    5.    He   attends    the 
Lowell  public  school  at  Jamaica  Plain 
and    is    a   pupil     in      our     kindergarten 
school  in  that  district. 
"Tommy  Stringer  came  here  a  lump  of 


clay,  and  we  have  made  a  boy  out  of 
him  and  propose  to  make  a  man  out  of 
him.  When  he  was  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  spinal  meningitis,  which  left 
liim  deaf  and  dumb,  it  was  doubtful  if 
anything  could  be  done  for  him:  it  was 
not  known  then,  whether  he  had  any 
mind  left. 

"Helen  Keller  was  here  then  and  she 
became  interested  In  him  and  through 
Miss  Keller  Mr  Anagnos  learned  of  the 
boy.  Mr  Anagnos  was  anxious  to  do 
something  for  him  and  he  corresponded 
with  Dr  Brown,  who  was  then  in  charge 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  institute. 

At  that  time  the  institute  at  PittEburg 
had  just  started.  I  understand. 

"When  Mr  Anagnos  became  interest- 
ed in  the  boy  it  was  very  apparent 
that  the  Pennsylvania  institute  did  not 
care  to  undertake  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating Tommy.  They  had  been  unable 
to  do  anything  for  him,  and  they  were 
very  glad  to  have  Mr  Anagnos  take  him 
off  their  hands. 

"Mr  Anagnos  has  the  correspondence 
of  Dr  Brown,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
any  letter  which  shows  that  there  was 
any  agreement  or  understanding  that 
he  should  bo  returned  as  soon  as  the 
sburg  institution  was  willing  to  take 
.him. 

"Now.  Tommy  Stringer  has  been  ed- 

ed  by  funds  raised  for  his  benefit. 

He  is  a  charity  pupil  and  always  has 

been  one.    Our  kindergarten  department 

is    supported    entirely   by    contributions 

and  through  the  liberality  of  our  friends 

any    Massachusetts    child    is    educated 

free  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

"As  Tommy  Stringer  was  not  a  Mas- 

ihueetts     child     his     expenses     cculd 

I  oe  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  Peo- 

lnterested  in  him  have  made  annual 

contributions,    and    these    contributions 

have    been   kept   separate,    and   in   each 

annual  report  you  will  find  a  statement 

of  lhe  Tommy  Stringer  fund. 

"It  costs  about  $700  a  year  for  his  sup- 


BLIND  BOY 

TommyStringerWant= 
ed  in  Pittsburg. 

Able   and  Anxious  to 
Support  Him  Now. 


Prof.    Anagnos    Was 
Very  Indignant. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  boy  at  the 
Perkins  Inst,  at  S.  Boston,  has  again 
been  brought  up  by  the  W.  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  at  Pittsburg,  the  man- 
agers of  which  protest  against  the  al- 
leged practice  of  begging  for  the  boy 
and  who  insist  that  he  be  returned  to 
Pittsburg. 

Tommy  was  sent  to  Boston  from  the 
Pittsburg  institution  at  a  time  when  it 
was  cramped  as  to  quarters  and  could 
not  undertake  the  special  training  of  the 
boy.  It  is  now  ciaimed  tliat  the  Pitts- 
burg people  are  able  and  willing  to  take 
charge  of  the  lad  and  the  present  con- 
troversy, the  second,  by  the  way,  was 
stirred  up  by  an  entertainment  given  at 
a  private  residence  in  Pittsburg  in  the 
interest  of  a  fund  for  the  permanent 
training  of  Tommy  at  Boston. 

The  Pittsburg  people  claim  that  capi- 
tal is  being  made  out  of  Tommy  for 
the  Boston  institution  at  the  expense  of 
theirs. 

NO  BASIS  FOR  CLAIM. 

Sitting  in  a  chair  before  an  open  fire, 
too  weak  to  rise,  Prof.  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  indig- 
nantly denied  this  morning  H.  B.  Jacob's 
claims  that  the  institution  was  indulg-  , 
ing  in  a  campaign  of  begging,  using 
Tommy   Stringer   as   the   attraction. 

"Upon  what  grounds  does  Jacobs  base 
his  claim  that  you  are  begging  for  the 
lad  and  incidently  for  the  school?"  was 
asked 

"Upon  no  grounds  whatever,"  he  Tied 
half  rising  from  his  chair.  "The  child 
is  a  native  of  Penn.,  and  therefore  we 
cannot,  of  course,  use  the  common 
funds  for  his  maintenance.  We  have 
never  made  an  appeal  in  Penn.,  but 
certain   Kind-hearted  Mass.   people  have 


' 


contributed  nearly  enough  each  year  for 

h^T«   sent    to   you   with   the 
understanding   that  he  was     to     return 
when  they  had  the  room  for  him . 
TO  ESCAPE  ALMSHOUSE. 

™p  ,vas  Sent  to  us  that  he  might  es- 

'  cap^  the  almshouse-"  was  the  indignant 

renlv    "and  this  at  the  suggestion  of  H. 

LPHull     supt    of     the     Workingmen's 

Home  for  the  Blind.'  ™-wh 

"What    is    this    interview    to    which 

Jacobs  refers?"  .  .     ,q4 

"To  nothing  but  a  talk  we  had  in  94, 
when  he  asked  if  I  would  send  him  the  . 
chlkl  as  soon  as  he  could  accommodate 
mm  and  I  answered  I  certainly  should 
not  What!"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
emphasizing  his  words  with  trembhng 
fincer  "Was  I  to  send  back  this  chiia 
whom'  we  had  moulded  from  a .  «JJ 
mass  of  cla.v,  from  a  helpless  little  ani- 
mal   to    an    almost    normal    intelligent 

Ch"To'what  does  Jacobs  refer  when  he 
demands  you  cease  your  reflections . 

"That  I  cease  to  tell  the  truth— that  i 
cease  to  let  people  know  in  what  cond  - 
tier  we  found  this  lad  and  what  this 
institution  has  done  for  him.  , 

The  professor  had  become  so  excited  | 
ov^r  the  matter  that  it  was  tho»Bhtbest 
to  rmestion  him  no  further.    But  1  asicea 
tne   nurse   what   the    lad  himself   would 
tnink  of  being  moved. 
1  "He  could  not  grasp  that  idea,"   was 

her  reply.  'J. 
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l TOMMY   STRINGER.1- 

The  marvelous  blind  boy,  now  at  the  Perkins 

the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


>••••••••«•"••'••••"•••••••*"♦** 


Institution  for 


Insinuations   Regarding  the    Maintenance 
of  Tommy  Stringer  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  Roundly  De- 
nounced by  Director  Anagnos. 

Certain  strictures  on  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston, 
and  .incidentally  on  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  made 
by  Supt.  H.  B.  Jacobs  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  contained  in  a  dis- 
patch printed  in  this  morning's  Boston 
Journal,  so  incensed  Michael  Anagnos, 
Director  of  the  Boston  institutions, 
that  in  spite  of  an  indisposition  which 
has  obliged  him  to  decline  himself  to 
all  visitors  for  the  past  day  or  two, 
he  gladly  talked  with  a  Boston  Journal 
reporter  this  morning. 

The  disturbing  remarks  were  made 
in  connection  with  "Tommy**  Stringer's 
residence  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  the  manner  in  which  funds  for  his 
education  have  been  raised.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos read  the  dispatch  with  blazing  in- 
dignation and  denied  its  allegations, 
and  denounced  its  insinuations  roundly. 


HIS  REMARKS. 

"The  idea  of  talking  of  a  'Campaign 
of  Begging,'  "  he  exclaimed.  "Of  course 
we  have  many  contributions  from 
philanthropists,  but  we  have  never 
begged  in  Pennsylvania;  no  appeal, 
even  for  Tommy  Stringer,  has  been 
made  there.  Appeals  have  been 
made  here  and  nine-tenths  of  the  mon- 
ev  for  his  care  and  education  comes 
every  year,  not  even  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  from  the  good  people  of  thi* 
city  of  Boston.  It  is  only  within  two 
or  three  vears  that  they've  heard  of 
what  we  'were  doing  and  some  people 
In    Pennsylvania    have    sent    us    money 

f0»Anyho<iy  would  think  that  we  used 
Tommy  to' swell  the  funds  of  the  u.su- 
tution.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fund 
for  him  is  entirely  Separate,  as i  is 
shown  in  our  annual  report  each  year. 
La°t  vear  Tommy's  expenses  were  $(81, 
including  his  12  weeks'  summer  vaca- 
tion. He  has  a  teacher  of  his  own 
vou  know,  who  devotes  all  her  time 
tn  Viim  When  not  quite  $700  had  Been 
raisin  a  friend,  who  does i  the i  same 
thine  everv  year— a  personal  friend  or 
gJSILSSS  up  the  deficit  We  made  no 
solicitation  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Permanent  Fund. 
••Besides  this  I  am  trying  to  raise  a 
permanent  fund  for  Tommy  "-and  each 
time  he  pronounced  the  name  with  a 
lineerine  accent  of  affection-'sufficient 
to  eive^an  income  of  $500  a  year,  so 
hat  he  may  have  it  until  he  can  take 

d?e  tomorrow  he  would  have  an  income 
of  $250  assured. 

Tommy's  Coming. 
"And  how  did  Tommy  come  here? 
When  he  was  a  little  child  he  had 
spinal  meningitis  which  left  him  deaf 
and  blind.  He  was  taken  to  the  Pitts- 
h.,r.  Hospital,  for  he  lived  near  there, 
but" they  could  do  nothing  for  him. 
Then  he*  went  to  the  Pittsburg  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  They  had  no  fa- 
cilities there  and  didn't  know  what  to 

*°aneho£  the  trustees  suggested  that  he 
v>P  .Tent  to  tne  almshouse,  but  the 
President  of  their  board,  an  old  Scotch- 
man-I've  forgotten  his  name  now-a 
V?™\  verted  aid  Scotchman— didn  t 
fnnt  to  se«  him  go  there.  He  wrote  to 
r\r  Alexander  Graham  Bell  of  Wash- 
mU^"  hoVald:  'Try  to  get  him  into 

t%Jiatk^aSsIbaSciktUin0r891.  I  got  a  let- 
ter-irs  filed  among  my  papers  now, 
Mi  I'm  not  well  enough  today  to 
over  them  for  you— from  Henry  Ei.  Hall, 
Siiner  ntendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Work  ne  Home  for  the  Blind,  asking 
•What  fan  vou  do  for  a  child  of  that 
kind''  I  replied.  'We  can  take  him 
into  the  kindergarten  if  you  ran  raise 
Vino  a  vear'  He  was  a  Pennsylvania 
child,  vou  know"-with  an  explanatory 
gesture  to  the  reporter-' 'and  we  could 
not  go  to  the  State  for  help  for  him, 
you   know. 

Guarantee  of  $300. 


i 


fen.  Hall  guaranteed  $300  for  two 
years  from  th-  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Charities  because,  he  said, 
ildn't  take  tare  of  him  in  Penn- 
sylvania. About  that  time  Helen  Kel- 
ler's dog  was  killed— you  know  the 
story.  Her  friends  all  over  the  coun-  j 
try  'wanted  to  give  her  another,  but 
she  said  instead  of  a  dog  give  it  to  the 

'"Tommv  was  5  years  old  when  he 
came  here."  Mr.  Anagnos  went  on  with 
softened  eyes,  "and  he  could  hardly 
stand  even.  We  took  him  a  lump  of  t 
clay  and  male  a  man  of  him,  and  I  m 
going-  to  keep  him  here,  a  man.  The 
grav  beard  below  the  dark  face  trem- 
bled at  the  possibility  that  an  effort 
might  be  made  to  take  the  boy  to  the 
Pennsylvania  'nstitutlon—  and  not  let 
him  be  sent  to  the  almshouse,  as  is 
Jacobss    way.  +  „,,wi 

"The  report  is  mistaken;  I  talkeu 
with  Jacobs  in  '94,  at  Chautauqua.  He 
wanted  to  see  me  privately,  he  said. 
1  told  him  then  that  there  was  no 
other  place  In  the  world  where  Tommy  l 
could  be  so  well  cared  for  as  here. 
Our  institution  Is  recognized  as  the 
best  equipped  and  most  effective  in  its  i 
work.  It  is  not  of  myself  I  speak,  but 
of  our  institution,  so  I  can  say  it.  I 
told  him  Tommy  should  stay  here. 

It  was  that,  no  doubt,  which  was  one 
ground    for   the    complaint   of   criticism 
on  the  Pennsylvania  institute   made   In  J 
the  dispatch.     The  rest  of  the  founda- 
tlon  Mr.   Anagnos  supposed  to   be  cer-  ( 
references    made    to    the    reasons 
Tommv's  coming  to  the  Boston  in-  , 
stitutlon    which    have    appeared    in    its  i 
annual    reports.      This   paragraph    from 
the  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  for  1896,  referring  to  the  "minute 
mentioned   in   the    dispatch,    may    have 
stirred  the  Pennsylvanians. 

The  Paragraph. 

He    (Tommy    Stringer)    has    exerted 

a    wholesome     missionary    influence 
over  the  authorities  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania   School    for   the   Blind 
in  Pittsburg.   These  gentlemen   have 
given     ample     evidence     that     they 
have    already    experienced     a     wel- 
come change  of  heart,  by  announc- 
ing .officially    in    their    last    annual 
report  that  they  will  soon   'be  in  a 
position  to  care  for  all  such  utterly  ! 
helpless     children,'     and    that     they   j 
have  not  had  'the  least  desire  to  im- 
pose  upon  others  a  work  that  they   ' 
should  do  themselves.'  " 

Not  Known  Here. 

The  entertainment  which  the  dispatch: 
says  stirred  up  the  present  controversy, 
was   held   entirely   without    the    knowl- 
je    of    the    Boston    institution.       The 
ures  given  by  Jacobs  are  supposedly 
from    the    reports    of    the    Perkins    In- 
stitution and  the  kindergarten  and,  Mr. 
Anagnos   said,   are   irrelevant. 
,  "I    deny    positively     that    there    was 
any  understanding  that  Tommy  should 
be    returned,"    Mr.    Anagnos    declared. 
"The  first  I   have  heard  or  seen  of  the 
n  atte*-    was    when    I    saw    your    paper 
now." 

THE  PITTSBURG  DISPATCH. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  23.— The  case  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  a  blind  mute,  and  a 
harmless  little  entertainment  given  in 
an  East  End  home  the  other  day  in  his 
behalf,  arc  destined  to  revive  war  be- 
tween the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  of  this  city  and  the 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Bos- 
ton. The  boy  is  1-1  years  old,  a  Western 
Pennsylvania  product,  and  is  receiving 
training  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 
managers  of  the  local  institution  pro- 
test against  the  alleged  practice  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  begging  for  his 
maintenance,  and  will  insist  that  he  be 
returned  to  this  city. 

Institute  Criticised. 

The   present    controversy    was   stirred 
up  over  an   entertainment  at   the   resi- 
de   of    Mrs.    William    McCracken    of 
Maryland   Avenue  in   the   interest  of  a 
permanent     fund    for    the    training    of 
Tommy  at  Boston.   The  motives  of  the 
projectors  and    all   those  concerned  lo- 
ly  are  not  criticised  by  the  manage- 
ment    <Vf     the     Western     Pennsylvania 
.  itution.   but  the   latter   is   severe  in 
strictures  against  the  Perkins  Instl- 
iiLion,    for   which   it   claims   there   is  no 
exoneration. 

Action  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Incorporators  of  the 
local  institution  next  month  criticising 
the  attitude  of  the  Boston  school.  Sup- 
erintendent H.  B.  Jacobs  claims  that 
Boston  people  are  indulging  in  a 
"campaign  o£  begging."  and  that 
cteps  will  be  taken  to  stop  it. 


Id  War  Revived. 

his  is  not  the  first  time  the  matter 
has  stirred  up  some  heat.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  local  board  in 
1895  the  fact  was  presented  that  the, 
Perkins  Institution  was  making  capital 
of  Tommy  Stringer  at  the  expense  of* 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
The  protest  of  the  local  board  was 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  in  which  it  isi 
shown  that  Superintendent  Jacobs  hadi 
a  personal  interview  with  Professor 
Michael  An.ignos  of  the  Perkins,  in 
which  Jacobs  showed  that  Pittsburg 
was  amply  aole  to  take  care  of  its  own' 
helpless  children,  and  asked  for  the  re-! 
turn   of  Tommy. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  Boston  when  the 
local  institution  was  in  cramped  quar- 
ters on  Forty-second  Street,  and  could.) 
not  undertake  the  special  training  of 
the  unfortunate.  He  was  sent  there 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Brown,' 
vith  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
;  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  permanent 
.  building  in  Bellefield  was  provided. 

To  Insist  on  Return. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May  action 
will  be  taken  insisting  that  the  Perkins 
Institution  return  the  boy  or  cease  its  re- 
flections on  the  local  institution.  Mr. 
Jacobs  will  show  at  the  meeting  that 
the  permanent  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  boy,  started  a  short  time 
ago,  amounted  to  $275.  This  represented  I 
five  contributors.  The  contributions  to 
the  annual  fund  aggregate  $695,  repre- 
senting  51  contributors,   some   of  whom 

1  are  Western  Pennsylvanians. 

He     says     he     will     show     that     the 
Perkins      Institution      had      a      balance 
of      $25,898  61      at      the      close      of      the  j 
last      fiscal      year,      which      was      the 
total      income      for      the      year      from  I 

;  property,       stocks       and      bonds,       ag- 

•  gregating  $1,825,950  88.    The  kindergarten  ' 
fund  alone.  Mr.  Jacobs  states,  amounts 
to  $697,987  61.     The  local  institution   has 
never  dared  to  ask   for   funds   for   kin- 

i  dergarten  work.  


PROTEST 

Pittsburgers 
Are  Mad, 


After  Tommy 
Stringer. 

He  Is  Famous 

Boston  Jottxnal.      Blind  Boy. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1901. 

HE  IS  WANTED 

IN  PITTSBURG. 
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TOMMY  STRINGER. 

The  marvelous  blind  boy,  now  at  the  Perkins  Institution 

the  Blind.'  South  Boston. 
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TOMMY  STRINGER  A  BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 


Now  That  Boston  Has  Taught  the  Famous  Blind 
Mute,  Pittsburg  Wants  Him  Returned. 


2^^JtiS£Z?V?j*  BOSTON    POST.    SATURDAY. 

an  East  End  home  the  other  day  in  his  . 
behalf,  are  destined  to  revive  war  be- 
tween the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  of  this  city  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Bos- 
ton.  The  boy  is  14  years  old,  a  Western 
Pennsylvania  product,  and  is  receiving 
training  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 
managers  of  the  local  institution  pro- 
test against  the  alleged  practice  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  begging  for  his 
maintenance,  and  will  insist  that  he  be 
returned  to  this  city. 

Institute  Criticised. 

The    present   controversy   was   stirred 
up  over   an   entertainment  at   the   resi- 
dence   of    Mrs.    William    McCracken    of] 
Maryland  Avenue  in   the   interest   of  a 
permanent    fund    for    the    training    of' 
Tommv  at  Boston.   The  motives  of  the 
projectors  and    all   those  concerned  lo- 
cally are  not  criticised  by  the  manage- 
ment   o»f    the     Western     Pennsylvania," 
Institution,  but  the  latter  is   severe  in 
its  strictures  against  the  Perkins  Insti- 
ution,    for   which   it   claims   there   is  no 
exoneration. 

Action  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Incorporators  of  the 
local  institution  next  month  criticising 
the  attitude  of  the  Boston  school.  Sup- 
erintendent 11.  B.  Jacobs  claims  that 
the  Boston  people  are  indulging  in  a 
"campaign  of  begging."  and  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  stop  it. 

Old  War  Revived. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  matter 
has   stirred   up  some   heat.     At  the  an- 
nual   meeting    of     the    local    hoard    in 
1895    the    fact    was   presented    that    the 
Perkins  Institution    was  making    capital 
of   Tommy    Stringer   at   the  expense,   of 
the   Western    Pennsylvania    Institution.; 
The    protest    of    the    local    board    was 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  in  which   it  is 
.shown   that   Superintendent  Jacobs  had  | 
a     personal     interview     with     Professor  , 
Michael    Anr.gnos    of    the    Perkins,     in  j 
which    Jacobs    showed    that    Pittsburg  i 
was  amply  aole  to  take  care  of  its  own 
helpless  children,  and  asked  for  the  re- 
turn  of  Tommy. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  Boston  when  the 
local  institution  was  in  cramped  quar-  | 
ten;  on  Forty-second  Street,  and  could 
not  undertake  the  special  training  of  | 
the  unfortunate.  He  was  sent  there 
at  the  suggestion  of  Or.  J.  G.  Brown, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
be  returned  as  soon  as  the  permanent 
building  in   Bellcfield  was  provided. 

To  Insist  on  Return. 


TOMMY    STRINGER, 

The  famous  blind  mute,  14  years^pid,  now  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  but  whose 
return  to  the  Pittsburg  Institute  for  the  Blind  may  be  demanded  by  the  officials 
of  the  latter  institution. 


At   the  annual  meeting  in  May  action 
will   be   taken  insisting  that  the  Perkins 

Institution  return  the  boy  or  cease  its  re- j  Now    thlt    ..To,mmv-    stringer,    the    fa-  as    soon    as    the    permanent    building    In 

flections   on    the    local   institution.     Mr.  molls    H-year-old    blind    mute,    has    been  j  Bellefield  was  provided." 

Jacobs    will    show   at.  the   meeting   that  taught     to     read,     write    and     think     and  Professor  Anagnos  taid  yesterday: 

the    permanent    fund    for    the    mainte-  brought  :'.lmost  up  to  the  grade  of  intel-  "Jacobs  has  no  grounds  upon  which  to 

„*,•,, i  nf  thf>  hov    started  a.  short  time  licence  of  a  normal  child  by  the  Perkins  base   his    claim    that   we    are   begging   for 

nance  of  the  ooy,  starte  1  <v  snori  unit.  Inat;tute  of  this  city>   the  Western  Penn-  Tommy  Stringer,  and  incidentally  for  the 

ago,  amounted  to  $27o.     Inis  lepresentea  syivania  institute  for  the  Blind  of  Pitts-  school.    The  child  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 

five  contributors.     The  contributions  to  ijurg,   Penn.,    talks   of  asking  for  his   re-  vania.  and  therefore  we  cannot,  of  course, 


the    annual    fund    aggregate   $69o,    repre-  turn, 

sentinc  51   contributors,    some  of  whom  Professor   Anagnos   of    the   Perkins   In- 

are  Western   Pennsylvania ns.  jg*ge    s^s    he    wil1    not    *«nd    the    child 

He     says     he      will     show     that      the  According  to  a,  Pittsburg,  despatch,   the 

Perkins      Institution      had      a      balance  managers    of    the    institute    ini    that    city 

of      $23  898  61      at      the      close      of      the  claim     that     the    Perkins     Institute     has 

fiscal       year        which       was      the  begged    for    Stringer's    maintenance,    and 


total  income  for  the  year  from 
property,  stocks  and  bonds,  ag- 
gregating $1,825,650  SS.  The  kindergarten 
fund  alone.  Mr.  Jacobs  states,  amounts 
to  $697,987  61.  The  local  institution  has 
never  dared  to  ask  for  funds  for  kin- 
dergarten work. 


they  pretest  against  this  and  will  insist 
that  he  be  returned.    The  despatch  says: 

'•Action  wiM;  he  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board  of  incorporators  of  the  local 
institution  next  month  criticising  the  at- 
titude of  the  Boston  school.  Superintend- 
ent H.  B,  Jacobs  elaims  that  the  Boston 
neople  are  indulging  in  a  "campaign  of 
beggirg "  and  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
stop  it. 

"The  bey  was  sent  to  Boston,  when  the 
local  institution  was  in  cramped  quar- 
ters on  Forty-second  street,  and  couid 
not  undertake  the  special  training  of  the 
unfortunate.  He  was  sent  there  at  1he 
suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Brown,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  be  returned 


use   the   common  funds  for  his  mainten 
anee.    We  have  never  made  an  appeal  ini 
Pennsylvania,     but    certain     kind-hearted 
Massachusetts    people     have     contributed 
nearly  enough  each  year  for  his  support." 

"Was  Tommy  sent  to  you  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  return  when 
they  had  the  room  for  him?" 

"He  was  sent  to  us  that  he  might  es- 
cape the  almshouse'"  was  the  indignant 
reply,  "and  this  at  the  suggestion  of  H. 
I,.  Hill,  superintendent  of  the  Working-- 
men's  Home  for  the  Blind." 

••What  is  this  interview  to  which  Jacobs 
refers9" 

"To  nothing  but  a  talk  we  had  in  '94, 
when  he  ;)?ked  if  I  would  send  hi:n  the 
child  as  soon  as  he  could  accommodate 
him,  and  I  answered  I  certainly  shook! 
not.  What!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  em- 
phasising his  words  with  trembling  fin- 
ger. "Was  I  to  send  back  this  child 
whom  we  had  moulded  from  a  mere  mass 
of  clay,  from  a  helpless  little  animal  to 
an  almost  normal  totelligent  child?" 


I  WANT  LITTLE  TOMMY  STRINGER. 

J  Another  Effort  on  the  Part  cf  Western  : 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
Secure  Possession  of  the  Boy. 
Once  more  the  Western  Pennsylvania  | 
Mtute  for  the  blind  is  trying  to  have 
iiimy  Stringer  returned  from  the  Per- 
nstltute    for    the    blind    In    South 
Snj.t     Jacobs    of    the    Pennsyi- 
vai  titute,     which    is    located    at 

irg,    is    out    with    an    attack    on 
Michael    Anagnos,   director  of  the  local 
in   which   he  alleges,  that   the 
anding  when    Mr   Anagnos    took 
immy  Stringer  away,   nine  years  ago, 
is  that  the  buy  should  be  returned  as 
stern  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tute was  ready  to  receive  him. 

Mrs  William  MeCrackt  n  gave 
an  entertainment  at  her  home  in  i' 
burg  to  raise  funds  to  contribute  toward 
ul    for    the    education    ami    >up- 
port    of   Tommy   Springer,    Supt  Jacobs 
that    the    Perkins    institute    Is 
King    money    in    Pennsylvania.      He 
that    the    Perkins    Institute 
had   a   large   balance   in   Its    treasury   to 
the    credit   of   the   kindergarten   depart- 
ment,   in    which    Tommy    Stringer    is   a 
pupil.     He    suggests    that    this    fund    be 
i    to  educate  the  boy  if  the  Perkins 
Itute  is  not  willing  to  return  him. 
>terday       through      his      secretary, 
Michael  Anagnos  explained  the  circum- 
under    which    Tommy    Stringer 
was   taken  from  Pennsylvania  and   the 
in   which   funds  are   raised   for  his 
education.     The  explanation  is: 

"Tommy  Stringer  is  now  14  years  old, 
and   he  has   been   a  pupil   of  this  insti- 
tute  since    he    was    5.    He    attends    the 
.'.ell  public  school  at  Jamaica   Plain 
and    is    a    pupil    in    our    kindergarten 
ool  In  that  district. 
"Tummy  Stringer  came  here  a  lump  of 
,   and   we   have  made  a  boy  out  of 
him  and  propose  to  make  a  man  out  of 
him.     When  he  was  recovering  irom  an 
attack   of  spinal  meningitis,   whicii   left 
him  deaf  and  dumb,  it  was  doubtful  if 
an;  tiling  could  be  done  for  him;  it  was 
not    known    then    whether    he   had    any 
mind  left. 

•'Helen  Keller  was  here  then  end  sho 
became   interested   in   him   and   through 
Mlfcs  Keller.  Mr  Anagnos  learned  of  the 
Mr    Anagnos    was    anxious    to    do 
something  for  him  and  he  corresponded 
with  Dr  Brown,  who  was  then  In  charge. 
lie    Western  Pennsylvania  Institute. 
At  that   lime  the  Institute  at  Pittsburg 
i  .iust  started,  1  understand. 
"When   Air  Anagnos  became  interest- 
ed   in    the    boy    it    was    very    apparent 
that  the  Pennsylvania  institute  did  not 
care  to   undertake  the  problem  of  edu- 
'ng   Tommy.    They  had   been  unable 
to  do  anything  for  him,  and  they  were 
>••  glad  to  have  Mr  Anagnos  take  him 
Oft  their  hands. 

Ir  Anagnos  has  the  correspondence 
of  Dr  Brown,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
Jotter  which  shows  that  there  was 
any  agreement  or  understanding  that 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  the 
Pittsburg  institution  was  willing  to  take 
him. 

"As    to    the   statement   that   we    have 
been    begging  in   Pennsylvania,    that   is 
me.    We    have    never    solicited    any 
money  for  Tommy  Stringer.'' 

jBostcm  Mtmsixmt 

SATURDAY.    APRIL    27.     1901 


I  TOMMY   STRINGER  IN   GOOD   HANDS 


Despite  an  Attempt  to  Have  Him  Returned 
to  Pittsburg,  He  Will  Continue  Under  thea 
Care  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  truv 
Blind 


by  Superintendent  ±1.  B.  Jacobs  of  the 
Pittsburg  institution  that  the  boy  is  being 
made  capital  of  in  order  to  get- contribu- 
tions for  his  support,  though  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  boy  and  what  is  being-done  for 
him  here  can  be  any  more  widely  known 
than   at   present. 

From  information  received  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  Tommy  Stringer  is  now  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  when  only  three  he 
was  taken  to  the  Pittsburg  Hospital  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  for  his  blind- 
ness. He  was  an  orphan,  and  his  case  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  throughout 
Pittsburg.  Many  people  of  note  in  the  med- 
ical and  scientific  world  became  Interested 
In  the  child,  among  them  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  when  his,  advice  was 
asked,  promptly  suggested  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  this  city  as  the 
one  place  where  the  child's  case  could  be 
properly  dealt  with.  The  Western  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  then  in  its  infancy 
and  had  no  facilities  for  treating  the  in- 
firmities of  this  boy.  With  little  hope, 
therefore,  that  much  of  anything  could  be 
done  for  Tommy,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  a  public  charge— which  in  fact 
he  still  is— one  of  the  World's  charges,  as 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  frequently  said— he  was 
brought  to  this  city  and  what  has  been 
done  for  him  in  these  ten  years  is  now  a 
matter  of  history. 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  that 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  to  be  held  In  May  the 
return  of  the  boy  will  be  Insisted  upon;  but 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  no  Intention  of  giving  him 
up.  It  costs  about  $700-  a  year  for  the  edu- 
cation and  support  of  .Tommy  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind— all  of  which  is 
furnished  by  a  generous  public,  though  a 
point  is  made  of  the  fact  that  everything 
received  is  voluntary,  no  funds  for  his 
support  ever  being  deliberately  solicited  as 
is  intimated  in  the  article.  The  amount  re- 
ceived annually  is  always  short  of  the  sum 
required,  but  an  anonymous  contributor, 
who  has  a  special  interest  in  the  boy,  al- 
ways makes  good  tl'e  deficit.  None  of  the 
general  funds  raised  to  support  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for"  the  Blind  are  used  for 
the  Stringer  boy,  as  he  is  a  non-resident  of 
the  State,  and  for  such  cases  separata 
funds  for  each  individual  child  are  drawn 
upon. 

It  Is  Mr.  Anagnos's  earnest  desire  to  es- 
tablish a  perma»ent  fund  for  the  future 
welfare  of  this  particular  case  in  which 
everybody  is  so  Interested,  which  can  be  so 
invested  as  to  yipld  annually  the  necessary 
amount.  Up  to  (the  present  time  this  fund 
amounts  to  less  (than  $300,  and  as  the  many 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  case 
have  no  desire  to  see  the  boy  taken  from 
Mr.  Anagnos's  care;  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  he  will  become  on  inmate  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  or  any  other. 
"Tommy  was  five  years  old  when  he 
came  here,"  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  "and  he 
couir".  hardly  stand  even.  We  took  him  a 
lump  of  clay  and  made  a  man  of  him,  and 
I 'm  going  to  keep  him  here,  a  man.  I 
deny  positively  that  there  was  any  under- 
standing that  Tommy  should  be  returned." 

ffiogtott  fBxmstnyt 

FRIDAY.    APRIL    26.    1901 

Michael  Aganos,  head  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution   for    the    Blind    at    South    Boston, 
with    a    somewhat    serious    accident    a 
few    days    ago,    which    has    prevented    him 
from  attending  to  his  usual  duties  since. 


According    to    a    report    from    PlttsbuYg, 
Pa.,   one   is  led  to  believe  that  the   public 
of  that  city,  or  more  specifically  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  are  considerably  excited 
over  the  fact  that  the   Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  of  this  city  has  done,  is  <lolng 
and  proposes  to  keep  on  doing  all  it  can  by 
way  of  educating  the  now-famous  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  was  originally  a  resident  of 
Pittsburg.    This  recent  criticism  of  the,  local 
institution  was  stirred  up  through  an  enter- 
tainment  lately   arranged   by   some  of   the 
ladles  of  Pittsburg  for  the  benefit  of  this 
unfortunate   youth,    the   claim   being  made 
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If  ever  I  saw  striking  character 
in  a  man's  whole  personality  it  was 
when  I  looked  on  Michael  Anagnos, 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  His 
flashing  eyes,  set  in  a  swarthy  face 
crowned  with  gray  hair,  the  thick 
waviness  of  which  at  the  sides 
scarcely  conceals  its  scantness 
above;  his  Grecian  beard,  which 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  expression 
of  Its  own,  shading  a  mouth  both 
kind  and  firm;  his  tall,  well-built 
figure,  listless  yesterday  in  its  loose 
fitting  gown,  the  comfortable  dress 
of  one  who  convalesces  from  a 
slight  but  enervating  indisposition; 
his  mellow  voice,  of  a  positive  kind 
of  clearness,  with  a  soft-flowing  ac- 
cent like  that  of  old  Ionia,  form  a 
most  delightful  and  impressive  en- 
semble and  the  type  in  form  and 
feature  of  the  "good  man"  of  old 
times. 
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THE  SUBURBAN 


IN  A  BLIND  GIRL'S   SIGHT. 


Sale  for  Benefit  of  Blind  Unities 

It  is  announced  that  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  evening  there  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  sale  at  Mrs.  E.  D.  Mellen's,  1590 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge,  for  the 
■benefit  of  blind  babies.  Owing  to  inclement 
weather  the  attendance  at  the  last  sale 
was  small  and  the  profits  suffered  accord- 
ingly. 


Helen    Keller    Writes    of    What  She 
"  Sees"  and  Thinks. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Magazine  there  are  several 
themes  from  the  pen  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  noted  blind  and  deaf  student, 
in  which  she  gives  her  versions  of 
the  growth  of  flowers  and  tells  of  her 
first  plunge  in  the  ocean.  She  de- 
scribes the  disillusions  of  her  college 
life  and  puts  self-love  as  the  root  of 
all  evil.     She  says  ; 

"It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  a 
plant  grow ;  it  is  like  taking  part  in 
creation.  When  all  outside  is  cold 
and  white,  when  the  little  children  of 
the  woodland  are  gone  to  their  nur- 
series in  the  warm  earth  and  the  emp- 
ty nests  on  the  bare  trees  are  filled 
with  snow,  my  window  garden  glows 
and  smiles,  making  summer  within 
while  it  is  winter  without.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  flowers  bloom  in  the 
midst  of  snowstorms.  I  have  felt  a 
bud  'shyly  doff  her  green  hood  and 
blossom  with  a  silken  burst  of  sound, ) 
while  the  icy  fingers  of  the  snow  beat 
against  the  window  panes. 

"What  secret  power,  I  wonder, 
caused  this  blossoming  miracle?  What 
mysterious  force  guided  the  seedling 
from  the  dark  earth  up  to  the  light 
through  leaf  and  stem  and  bud  to 
glorious  fulfilment  in  the  perfect  flow- 
er? Who  could  have  dreamed  that 
such  a  beauty  lurked  in  the  dark 
earth,  was  latent  in  the  tiny  seed 
we  planted?  Beautiful  flower,  you 
have  taught  me  to  see  a  little  way 
into  the  hidden  heart  of  things.  Now 
I  understand  that  the  darkness  every- 
where may  hold  possibilities  better 
even  than  my  hopes. ' ' 

Another  theme  is  that  in  which 
Helen  describes  her  first  experience 
with  the  ocean.     She  says: 

"I  must  have  been  about  eight  years 
old  when    I    was  first     taken    to     the 


seashore.  I  had  always  lived  far  in- 
land, and  had  never  had  so  much  as  a 
whiff  of  the  salt  air;  but  I  had  read 
in  a  big  book  called  'Our  World'  a 
description  of  the  ocean  which  filled 
me  with  wonder  and  an  intense 
longing  to  touch  the  might}'  sea  and 
feel  it  roar.  So  my  little  heart  leaped 
high  with  eager  excitement  when  I 
knew  my  wish  was  at  last  to  be  real- 
ized. 

"No  sooner  had  I  been  helped  into 
my  bathing  suit  than  I  sprang  out 
upon  the  warm  sand  and,  without  a 
thought  of  fear,  plunged  into  the  cool 
water.  When  I  felt  the  great  billows 
rock  and  sink  my  delight  knew  no 
bounds.  The  buoyant  motion  of  the 
water  filled  me  with  exquisite,  quiv- 
ering joy;  but  suddenly  the  ecstasy 
gave  place  to  the  wildest  terror,  for  my 
foot  struck  against  a  rock,  and  the 
next  instant  there  was  a  rush  of  water 
over  my  head.  I  thrust  out  my  hands 
to  grasp  some  support;  I  clutched  at 
the  water  which  the  waves  and  the 
seaweed  tossed  in  my  face,  but  all 
my    frantic  efforts  were  in  vain. 

"The  waves  seemed  to  be  playing 
a  game  with  me,  and  tossed  me  from 
one  to  another  in  their  wild  frolic.  It 
was  fearful!  The  good,  firm  earth 
had  slipped  from  under  my  feet,  and 
everything  seemed  shut  out  from  this 
strange  all  enveloping  element— life, 
air,  warmth  and  love.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  sea,  as  if  weary  with  its 
new  toy,  threw  me  back  on  shore,  and 
in  another  instant  I  was  clasped  in  my 
mother's  arms.  Oh,  the  comfort  o 
the  long  tender  embrace.  As  soon  as 
I  had  recovered  from  my  panic  to 
say  anything  I  demanded : 

"Who  put  salt  in  the  water?" 

Helen  Keller  is  always  original 
in  her  literary  likes  and  dislikes.  In 
one  of  the  themes  she  says  of  Lafon- 
taine's  fables,  which  she  has  just  been 
reading  in  the  French  for  the  first 
time: 

"Stories  in  which  animals  are  made 
to  talk  and  act  like  human  beings  have 
never    appealed  to  me    very  strongly. 
Lafontaine    seldom,     if    ever,  appeals] 
to  our  higher  moral  sense.     The  high- 
est chords  he  strikes  are   those  of  rea- 
son and    self    love.     Through    all   the 
fables  runs  the    thought    that    man's 
moralitv  springs  wholly  from  self  love, 
and  that  when  self  love  is  directed  ami 
restrained    by    reason  happiness   must 
follow  as    surely  as    the    day    follows 
the  night.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
remarks  this  girl    of   20,  "self  love  is 
the  root  of  all    evil ;    but,     of   course, 
I    may  be    wrong,  for  Lafontaine  had 
greater  opportunities  of  "observing  men 
than  I    am  likely  ever  to  have.  " 

In  another    theme    Helen    puts    her 
finger  upon  what  she  regards  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  French  dramatic 
art.     "I     should    say,"     she     writes, 
"that  display  was    the  most  conspicu-, 
ous  characteristic  of  the  French.     All 
that  they  say    and  do  seems  to  be  said, 
and  done  for  effect— as  if    their  world1 
were  indeed  'a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and    women    merely    players.'      They 
are  always  dramatic :  they  are    in  the 
highest  degree  artistic  and  emotional, 
but  it  is  an  emotion  of   the  senses  and 


not  of  the  heart.  Their  brilliancy  is 
not  satisfying,  though  often  alluring 
It  is  a  scentless  flower,  beautiful  as 
the  poppy  is  beautiful,  but  not  dear  t£ 
our  ,  hearts,  like  the  rose,  though  we 
would  have^both  in  our  gardens. 

"I  never  read  a  French  tragedy 
without  having  an  indefinable  feeling 
that  it  is  all  made  up.  The  characters 
in  the  drama  seem  to  speak  with  the 
purpose  of  impressing  the  audience. 
Even  when  they  are  most  serious, 
most  passionate,  one  feels  that  they 
are  mce  concerned  with  the  impres- 
sion they  are  making  than  with  the 
terrible  doom  which  awaits  them  in 
the  next  act.  One  must,  indeed,  be 
dull  not  to  see  the  art  in  it  all ;  but 
art — that  is,  art  which  we  detect  and 
wonder  at — never  touches  the  emo- 
tions or  quickens  the  pulse.*' 

In  her  present  surroundings  Miss 
Keller  says : 

"There  are  disadvantages,  I  find, 
in  going  to  college.  The  one  I  feel 
most  is  lack  of  time.  I  used  to  have 
time  to  think,  to  reflect  my  mind,  and 
we  would  sit  together  of  an  evening 
and  listen  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the 
spirit  which  one  hears  only  in  leis- 
ure moments,  when  the  words  of 
some  loved  poet  touch  a  deep,  sweet 
chord  in  the  soul  that  had  been  silent 
until  then. 

"But  in  college  there  is  no  time  to 
commune  with  one's  thoughts.  One 
goes  to  college  to  learn,  not  to  think, 
it  seems. 

"When  one  enters  the  portals  of 
learning  one  leaves  the  dearest  pleas- 
ures—solitude, books,  imagination— 
outside  with  the  whispering  pines  and 
the  sunlit,  odorous  woods.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  find  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  laying  np  treasures 
for  future  enjoyment,  but  I  am  im- 
provident enough  to  prefer  present  joy 
to  hoarding  riches  against  a  rainy  day. 
'  'It  is  impossible,  I  think,  "  she  con- 
cludes, "to  read  four  or  five  different 
books  in  different  languages  and  treat- 
ing of  widely  different  subjects  in  one 
day  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  end 
for  which  one  reads,  mental  stimulus 
and  enrichment.  When  one  reads  hur- 
riedly and  promiscuously  one's  mind 
becomes  encumbered  with  a  lot  of 
choice  bric-a-brac  for  which  there  is 
very  little  use. 

'  'Just  now  my  mind    is    so    full    of 
heterogeneous    matter  that  I  most  de- 
spair   of   ever    being  able  to  put  it  in 
order.     Whenever    I    enter  the  region 
that  was    the    kingdom  of  my  mind  I 
feel    like    the    proverbial    bull  in  the 
china  closet.     A    thousand    odds   and 
ends     of    knowledge    come     crashing 
about    my    head    like    hailstones,  and 
when  I  try  to  escape  them  theme-gob- 
lms    aud    college-nixies    of    ail    sorts 
pursue    me  until  I  wish— O,  may  I  be 
forgiven     the     wicked      wish— that    I 
might  smash  the  idols  I  came  to  wor- 
ship. " 
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There  is  a  strange  contest  in  progress 
between  an  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Pittsburg  and  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Boston  over  the  custody  of  the  blind 
mute.  Tommy  Stringer  who  was  born 
in  the  Pittsburg  district.  The  Pittsburg 
people  argue  that  Tommy  is  used  for 
begging  purposes  and  want  him,  ap- 
parently, for  a  drawing  card  themselves. 
They  say  they  never  beg  for  kindergar- 
ten work  and  can  take  care  of  Tommy 
without  asking  for  contributions  .  for 
that  purpose. 

THE  n^TO^TDEI 


DAKOTA  BAHSTCSTIEDR. 


Devils  Lake,  N.   D.,  April  '27.  1901. 

The  education  of    th£    deaf- blind    is 
yearly  assuming    greater    importane& 
How  and    where    to    educate    them    is 
certainly  a    perplexing  question.     For 
some  reasons  it  would  seem  as    though 
they  Belonged    in    a    school    for    deaf 
children  and  for  other  reasons  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  ought  to  be    sent    to    a 
school  for  the  blind.     They    really    be- 
long in  neither  place;  but   are    a  class* 
unto  themselves.     It  would  seem  to    us 
as  though  a  solution  of  their   education 
might  be  reached  by  disregarding  state 
lines  and  by  beatings,  at  proper  points, 
special  schools  for  such  cases  where  all  fit 
subjects  within  a  given  area  of  territory 
might     be     gathered      together.     The 
expenses    could     be     divided    pro  rata 
among  the  different  states    represented 
and    this    class    thus   taken     care    of. 
Some  such  plan  may  come  in   time,  but 
doubtless  not  immediately.     Neither   is 
it     possible     to    send    all    or    even    a 
majority  of  such  cases  to   the    Perkin's 
Institute.     The    item  of  expense  alone 
would   prove   a   strong  barrier.     Until 
something  is  done  for  them  as  a  distinct 
class   they  might  be  cared  for  by  exist- 
ing  schools   for  deaf  and  blind  in  their 
respective  states.     That  being  the   case 
we  believe  a  school  for  deaf  the    better 
place  for  them  in  which  to  be  placed  in 
the  beginning.     If  funds  will  permit, 
special  teachers  and  apparatus   should 
be  procured.      If  not,  take  them  in  any 
way  and  do  the  best  possible   till  some- 
thing better    can     be     done.     Special 
teachers,  apparatus   and    methods   will 
come  in  due  time. 


Helen  Keller's  daily  themes,  to  the  nun* 
ber  of  11,  are  printed  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Radcliffe  magazine,  and  are 
very  remarkable,  -warranting  the  high 
praise  they  receive  from  her  instructors. 
Her  critical  work,  they  say,  notably  in  ap- 
preciation of  German  literature,  would  be 
unusual  from  any  student  of  her  age,  in 
possession  of  all  the  senses. 


Jam 
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ANNUAL  RECEPTION. 


Monday  afternoon  was  observed  by 
the  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  Day  and  Perkins 
Streets,  as  the  occasion  for  their  annual 
reception  to  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
institution.    The  splendid  work  —  phys- 
ical, moral  and  mental  — that  is  done 
for  the  little  children  there  is  as  well 
kn  own  as  it  is  incalculable .    Something 
of  what'it  means  to  the  little  ones  now 
may  be  fancied  by  a  look  into  their 
happy  faces,  but  the  influence  of  the 
teaching  given  here  and  the  possibilities 
it  unfolds  for  the  future  development 
of  these  little  lives  is  past  finding  out, 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  company  of  little 
folks  whose  eyes  are  not  closed  to  the 
beauties  of   life  that  will   show  such 
genuinely  happy  faces.    But  these  little 
children,    who    never    have    seen    the 
birds  and    flowers    of    which    they  so 
joyously  sing,  seem  to  have  no  end  of 
happiness  just  in  living.    They  appear 
to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  what  they 
are  learning  to  do  that  they  show  no 
unhappiness  in  their  deprivation.     It 
makes  one   almost  wonder,   at    times, 
if    these    little,  sightless  eyes,   on    the 
material    plane,     do    not    behold    the 
"vision    glorious,"    that    their    bright 
faces  and  glad  hearts  bear  their  silent 
and    unconscious    testimony  to    a    life 
lived  within,   in  which  the  world  in 
general  has  no  share. 

The  modeling,  the  writing,  the  read- 
ing and  the  weaving  all  found  interest- 
ed spectators  and  listeners  as  the  guests 
were  directed    over    the    school    room 
where  the  exhibition  was  in  progress. 
After  inspecting  the  work,   they  were 
directed  to  the  hall,  where  the  program 
of  the  afternoon  was  given.  Mr.  Michael 
Anaguos  was  in  charge  of  the  exercises 
and  announced  the  first  number  to  be 
given,  a  song,    "Morning  Invitation," 
by  the  boys  and  girls;  this  was  followed 
by  a  flute  solo,  by  John  Wetherell;  song 
"Sleep  Little  Baby  of  Mine,"  by  Ludge 
Jean;  recitation,    "The  Alder    by    the 
River,"  by  three  boys;   piano  solo  by 
Edward  Ray;  song,  "The  Little  Lambs" 
by  five  boys:   quartet  for  violins  and 
piano,  by  four  boys;  song,  "The  Voices 
of  Spring,"  by  the  kindergarten  boys; 
song  and  recitation,    "The  Coming  of 
Spring,"  by  the  girls,  and  the  final  se- 
lection by  the  Kinder  Orchestra.    All 
the  selec. ions  were  giver  with  the  great- 
est precision  and  delicacy  of  expression 
and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
effor.s  of  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
bright  eyes  could  see  the  notes  of  the 


music  and  the  words  of  the  poems. 
But  when  no  inflection  that  would  give 
?dded  expression  is  lost,  and  wheni^s 
considered  that  all  must  be  gamed  for 
these  little  performers  by  touch  and 
hearing,  it  is  nothing  less  than  marvel- } 

31The    address    of    the  afternoon   was 
made  by  Rev.  Edward  F.  Cummings. 
The    speaker    was   introduced   by   Mr   m 
inagnos  in  a  happy  way    which .was 
courteously  responded  to  by  Mr.  Cum 
miiigs  before  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  fhildren,  to  whom  he  devoted  his 
remarks     He  told    them  the  story  of 
"The  Enchanted   Princess"    and    her 
sleep  of  one  hundred  years,  after  which 
she  was  awakened  by  the  fairy  prince 
He    said  it  reminded  him   of  the   iuu 
days  of  the  earth's  sleep,  and  now,  with 
the  coming  of  spring,  the  sun  bad  been 
he  fairy  prince  that  had  awakened  it 
iStobSutT  and  song.    The  seeds  placed 
in  the  ground  that  yield  so  abundantly 
he  comfared  to  the  seeds »  of.  love ,  ajd 
goodness  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
Ktle  audience,  and  he  told  how  they 
mieht    be    cultivated,    and     that     the 
frifnds  might  act  as  fairy  god^thersxn 
eiviue    opportunities    for    these    little 
feeds  to  blossom  into  deeds  of  kindness 

anAtPS  close  Mr.  Anagnos  made  a  plea 
for  a  new  building  for  the  girls,  saying 
Uwaf not  expedient  to  use  anything 
from  the  fund  for  this  purpose,  " but  that 
there  was  a  crying  need  for  better 
accommodations.  He  spoke  ■ with  great 
earnestness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  may  have  the  results,  direct  and 
indS,  from  this,  that  will  bring  the 

deTheaf ternoon throughout  will  be  long 
remembered  with  a  pleasure  that  must 
ra^ake  somewhat  of  the  element  of 
Pathos  by  the  large  number  of  people 
who  disregarded  the  rain  in  order  to  be 
present  at  these  exercises. 


Q>y 


FAIR   FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 

At  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  Mellen, 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  was  held  a  fair 
for  blind  babies,  the  entire  house  being- 
given  up  to  it.  Upstairs,  the  hall  was 
encircled  with  tables,  filled  with  articles 
donated  to  Mrs.  Mellen.  Presiding  and 
assisting  at  these  tables  were  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Spalding.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Pierce.  Mrs.  E. 
Howlett.  Mrs.  Fred  Cunningham  (who 
made  53%  pounds  of  candy  for  the  fair), 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Shaw,  the  Misses  Gertrude 
Peard,  Marion  Mason,  Alice  Huling.  Bes- 
sie Hopkins,  Annie  Busiel.  Albur  Kerbey, 
Annie  Belle  Hurter.  Florence  Bunton, 
Wentworth.  S.  A.  Mellen.  Margaret  Hins- 
<iau\  Mildred  Sparrow,  Marguerite 
Sleeper.  Gertrude  Bunton.  Amy  Lister, 
Cary  Greenwood,  Alice  Main,  Dorothy 
Hopkins.  Lilla  Kerbey,  Alice  Hopkins. 
Lucille  Mellen,  Eleanor  Goodridge,  Grace 
Medway,   Evelyn  Martin. 

During  the  noon  hours  luncllion  was 
served  by  a  bevy  of  young  laflfes.  Af- 
ternoon tea  was  also  furnished.  Mrs. 
Douglass  Olive  pouting.  Ice  cream  was 
served  by  the  Misses  Marion  Mason, 
Eleanor  Piper,  Lita  Kinsman  and  Alta 
Eaton. 

Music  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Jean  Mal- 
lard, who  sang  several  solos,  accompan- 
ied by  Miss  Marion  Olive:  her"  singing 
was   very   sweet   and    full   of   feeling. 

The  flowers  were  arranged  very  ar- 
tistically on  the  first  landing  of  the 
stairs  bv  Mrs.  Walter  Lerned  and  Miss 
Warren  Piper,  Mr.  W.  E.  Doyle  giving 
32    plants. 

As  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  these,  ladies,  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Mellen  and  Mrs.  Damon, 
$200  are  hoped  to  be  gained  for  the  blind 
babies.  As  there  were  many  articles  left 
over,  and  owing  to  the  bad  weather. 
the  fair  will  be  reopened  this  afternoon 
and    evening. 

As    the    result   of    Miss   Lucie   Tucker's 

^ital,  held  at  Mrs.  Mellen's  not  long 
sin<««i«J_$Ct  was  realized  for  an  invalid 
lady.  '        mil  »mw— —— ■ — — i 


Few     charities     have"    'appeaVed"    more 
strongly   to  women  everywhere  than  the 
Home  for  Blind  Babies,   in  aid  of  which 
the   fair   was   held  la?t    Saturday   at   the 
residence   of   Mrs.    E.    D.    Mellen,   Massa- 
chusetts avenue,   and  which  is  to  be  re- 
peated this  afternoon  and  evening  at  the 
same   place.     It    is    a   most    noble   cause, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  ladies  of  Cim- 
bridge   will   avail    themselves   of  the    op- 
portunity   to    contribute    to    its    support. 
Even    under  the   best   conditions    a   blind 
baby  must  be  an  object    of  intense    and 
widespread  sympathy,   though  he  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  devoted  love  and 
all  that  the  highest  ingenuity  can  supply 
to  bring  light  out  of  his  darkness.     But 
when     that     baby     is     poverty-stricken, 
neglected   and     ill-nourished,    kept    teth- 
ered day  by  day,  that  on  no  account  he 
may  toddle    about   in   search   of   any   di- 
version good  or  bad  for  his  hungry  little 
brain,    the   case     is     pitiful     beyond     ex- 
pression.    The   home    in   Roxbury,    being 
embarrassed   for    funds,     can    accommo- 
date   only    nine   children    at   present,    al- 
though many  more  cases  clamor  for  im- 
mediate   admission.      The     ages     of    the 
babies  range  from   nine  months   to    four 
years,    and   at   five   years    they     are    re- 
ceived  into  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain.     The  very  youngest  of  these  chil- 
dren are  invariably  bright  and  quick  to 
learn;    so    say    the   attendants,    who    be- 
gin   by    giving    them    bells    to    ring    and 
music   boxes    to   grind     to    their     hearts' 
content.     But   alas,     these    blind    babies 
are  often  rescued  too  late,   and  long  be- 
fore   kindergarten    age    have    become   so 
weak-minded    and    irresponsible   through 
neglect  and  loneliness  as  to  be  incapable 
of   receiving  the   blessings   of    an    indus- 
trial training.     The  home,  3028  Washing- 
ton   street,    is    open    to    visitors    at    any 
time.  At  the  fair  held  last  Saturday  there 
was  a  fascinating  array  of  wares,   from 
sofa  pillows,  spring  posies  and  Roycroft 
books  down   to   the    usual    goodies     and 
popcorn,    not    to  mention    a    model     doll 
house    and    the    ever-alluring    grab-box. 
But  the  little  gold  fish  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  shining  success  of  the  day,  and  the 
thrill    of   carrying   off   a    real    live    "crit- 
ter,"   all    swimming    and    darting    in    his 
native    element,    will    be    long    cherished 
by  the   small   boy,    who     always    adores 
something   "that   will  go"    to   take   home 
with  him. 

"Then  learned  I  that  the  weaker  ones 

Are    kept    securest    from    life    harms; 
And  that  the  tender  lambs   alone 

Are  cherished  by  the  Shepherd's  arms. 
And   sitting  by  the  wayside,    blind, 

He  is  the  nearest  to  the  light 
Who    crieth    out    most   earnestly, 

'Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight'!" 

— Phoebe   Carey. 


Aoril  I* 

A  blind  stu<.le.n(  was  graduated  with  honors 
a  few  days  ago  at  a  medical  college  in  Chi- 
cago. Aided  by  hi*  highly  developed  senses 
of  hearing  and  feeling,  h<-  hopes  to  become 
a  suedfeesfUJ  specialist  in  the  treatment  of 
Ilk)  that  have  to  be  diajmosed  partlj  by 
.-oiind  and  touch  A  sightless-  physician 
in  Boston  who  died  while  yet  a  young  man 
had  aheaUy  become  notocl  as  u  specialist 
There  a,e  several  practising  physician- 
In  this  country  who  cannot  see.  HELEN 
Kki.i.ej:  is  a  remu'.kable  example  of  the  de- 
velopment of  intellect  without  the  aid  of 
sight,  hearing  or  speech  A  chapter  of 
fascinating  [ntereat  might  be  written  about 
pi  ogress  in  rfcOtfflt  years  in  the  ben  -fi  •  nl 
work  of  helping  blind  persons  and  deaf  mu 
to  overcome  in  some  measuie  their  grievous 
misfot  tune 


—■ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE. 

frn  the  House  yesterday,  Mr.  Satm- 
srs  of  Boston  presented  the  petition 
at  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Com- 
Pfny  and  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Com- 
pany, that  the  building  laws  restrict- 
ing, areas  shall  not  apply  to  buildings 
used  only  for  foundries  or  for  working 
In  metal.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on    Rules. 

The  Senate,  having  refused  to  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
bill  providing  for  the  instruction  of 
the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  the 
House  voted  not  to  insist  on  its  action 
and  ask  for  a  committee  on  conference. 
The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 
action  in  refusing  to  recommit  to  the 
Manufactures  Committee  the  petition 
of  C.  H.  Adams  and  others  that  cities 
and  towns  may  establish  municipal 
lighting  plants,  and  the  matter  was 
then   tabled. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Taunton  offered  an  order 
that  the  State  Board  of  Health  submit 
answers  to  these  questions:  What  arti- 
cles of  food  or  drink  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  this  Commonwealth  contain 
S'.lts  of  copper,  and  whether  said  salts 
of  copper  in  the  combination  specified 
are  deleterious  to  health?  Two  similar 
questions  are  asked  as  to  salts  of 
aluminum  and  salts  of  zinc.  The  order 
was   laid   over. 

A  petition  was  received  from  the 
Massachusetts  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation that  fathers  and  mothers  shall 
have  joint  custody  of  minor  children. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Adams  of  Boston  moved  to  sub- 
stitute- for  the  adverse  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Election  Laws  the  blli 
accompanying  his  petition  that  the 
positions  of  lists  of  committees  and 
delegates  to  conventions  on  ballots  be 
determined    by    lot. 

Mr.  Adams  advocated  his  bill  as  a 
fairer  method  than  that  now  In  vogue. 
Mr.  Peck  of  Boston  favored  the 
measure,  while  it  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Saunders  of  Boston. 
V  The  hour  for  adjournment  arrived  be- 
riH^a.  vote  was  reached. 


SUNDAY   ------   APRIL.   28,   1901 


71HE  CASE  OF 

TOMMY  STRINGER. 

Many  Similarly  Afflicted  Children   at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Blind  Asylum. 


Superintendent  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  is  considerably  perturbed  over 
certain  statements  made  in  a  morning 
paper  the  other  day  that  a  war  between 
his  Institution  and  the  Perkins'  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  of  Boston,  rover  little  Tom- 
rav  Stringer  was   imminent. 

Tommy  Stringer,  It  will  be  recalled,  is 
a  14-vear-old  blind  mute  who  was  taken 
out  of  the  Allegheny  hospital  10  years 
ago,  and  placed  in  the  local  blind  asylum 
when  it  stood  on  Forty-second  street, 
Lawrenceville.  Owing  to  the  cramped 
quarters  there  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  place  him  in  the  Perkins'  institute 
temporarily  as  the  local  institution  could 
not  undertake  the  special  care  and  train- 
ing that  he  required,  so  six  years,  ago 
Tommy  was  sent  to  Boston.  Repeated 
requests  for  his  return  were  not  com- 
plied with  by  Superintendent  Agnagnos.of 
the  Boston  asylum,  and  he  is  there  yet. 
The  majjagers  of  the  Western  Pennsyfva:- 
nla  Blind  asylum  protest  most  energeti- 
cally against  the  confirmed  practice  of 
the  Boston  institute  in  "begging"  for  the 
afflicted  boy,  as  they  term  it.  This  was 
stated  in  the  morning  paper  in  question 
but  how  the  begging  was  done,  was  not  | 
explained.  Superintendent  Jacobs  denies  ' 
that  any  action  on  the  Boston  criticisms 
will  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  local  institution  next  ! 
month  or  that  the  latter  will  insist  that  ! 
the  Perkins  people  either  return  Tommy 
Stringer  or  cease  its  reflections,  as  was 
stated  in  the  paper.  As  for  himself  he 
says  he  does  not  Intend  to  make  any 
more  requests  for  the  return  of  Tommy 
as  he  is  tired  and  disgusted  with  "  the 
whole  business.  The  superintendent  s;iys 
he  does  not  want  to  stir  up  any  contro- 
versy over  the  matter  as  he  is  averse  to 
such  things  but  he  wants  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  proper  light.  The 
present  trouble  was  stirred  up,  the  paper 
before  cited  states,  by  an  entertainment 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
Cracken.  of  Maryland  avenue,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  train- 
ing of  Tommy  at  Boston.  In  replying  to 
these  assertions  Superintendent  Jacobs 
said:  "While  not  desiring  any  contro- 
versy, it  is  true  wg  made  criticisms  of  the 
course  of  the  Firkins'  institute.  The 
trouble  over  Tommy  Stringer  is  of  K>ng 
standing,  ten  years  or  so,  in  fact.  What 
we  object  to  is  that  the  Boston  people 
have  passed  serious  reflections  on  the 
charity  of  Western  Pennsylvania  people. 
They  claim,  and  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity, that  we  neglected  the  boy  so  that 
It  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  an  in- 
stitution away  from  home.  They  are  j 
carrying  on  a  campaign  of  begging  by  ! 
carrying  him  around  at  public  entertain-  | 
ments.  showing  hirn  to  the  audiences  and 
by  a  sympathy  racket  draw  money  out  [ 
of  the  Boston  people  for  the  establish-  j 
ment  of  a  kindergarten  in  the  Perkins'  | 
institution.  They  are  using  him  to  make  ] 
capital  for  themselves  at  the  exgense  of  ' 


this  institution  and  the  people  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  Boston 
are  not  familiar  with  the  facts  and  are 
led  to  believe  that  we  actually  did  neglect 
Tommy  Stringer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  been  in  shape  to  care  for  him 
these  last  several  years  but  Agnagnos 
will  not  return  him.  He  had  himself  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  boy  and  uses  this 
as  an  excuse  for  not  returning  hirn. 
There's  no  danger  of  them  doing  the  lat- 
ter for  the  boy  is  too  good  a  money-ma- 
ker for  them.  By  displaying  him  before 
sympathetic  thousands  the  Perkins'  in- 
stitute has  raised  thousands  of  dollars  for 
its  kindergarten.  What  makes  us  exas- 
perated Is  to  think  of  those  people  enter- 
ing our  territory  and  raising  money  for 
this  purpose.  They  don't  need  to  raise  it 
all,  in  fact,  for  they  have  property  and 
endowments  worth  $1,800,000  and  all  the 
funds  they  need.  We  haven't  a  dollar  to 
apply  to  this  purpose;  in  fact,  we  are  in 
debt  $2,000  on  our  building.  We  haven't 
any  funds  at  interest  like  the  Perkins' 
institute  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest   of  its  kind   in  the   United   States. 

"If  people  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
want  to  raise  money  for  kindergartens  let 
them  apply  it  to  one  right  at  home.  We 
need  a  kindergarten  in  our  institution  for 
the  cure  of  such  cases  as  Tommy  Strin- 
ger. We  have  several  of  them  here.  All 
we  would  need  to  start  such  a  kinder- 
garten is  $15,000.  The  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  are  Just  as  liberal  and 
charitable  as  those  of  Boston  an,d  wf 
want  Prof.  Agnagnos  to  know  this.  His 
criticisms  along  these  lines  were  made  in 
his  annual  reports  so  they  deserve  more 
than  passing  censure.  It  is  an  outrage 
that  Agnagnos  should  put  such  things 
in  print.  He  did  this  five  or  six  years 
ago.  About  that  time  I  met  him  at  Chau- 
tauqua and  explained  to  him  the  situation, 
and  he  promised  to  correct  some  of  his 
statements,  but  he  has  never  done  so." 

In  rebuttal  of  the  reflections  on  the 
charity  of  local  people,  Superintendent 
Jacobs  showed  that  the  contribution  to 
the  permanent  fund  for  Tommy  Strin- 
ger's education  numbered  many  Western 
Pc-nnsylvanians. 

Speaking  of  the  need  of  a  kindergarten, 
Superintendent  Jacobs  said:  "It.  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  training  of 
youngsters  like  Tommy.  We  have  sev- 
eral similar  cases  here  now,  poor  little 
unfortunates  who  were  little  more  than, 
masses  of  animated  flesh  when  they  came 
here.  To  train  such  children  requires 
special  care  and  patience.  Why,  it  often 
takes  several  weeks  to  teach  them  to 
hold  a  spoon.  They  open  their  mouths 
like  little  birds  when  hungry  and  have 
to  be  fed.  They  are  perfectly  helpless  and 
to  all  appearances  devoid  of  <my  percep- 
tions or  feelings.  We  need  a  gymnasium, 
too.  In  the  building;  $20,000  would  build 
and  equip  both  a  kindergarten  and  a 
gymnasium.  We  have  no  funds,  however, 
for  these  purposes  and  scarcely  dare  ask 
for  any.  Our  funds  are  made  up  from 
$260  per  pupil  that  we  receive  from  the 
state." 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1901. 
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A  BOY  BLIND  MUTE 
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THOMAS  STRINGER  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  WRITING 

Mi?  is  visiting  friends  here,  with  his  teacher,   who  has  labored  successfully  to 

rescue  the  boy  from  the  mental  chaos    nto   which    his    mind   was   plunged    bv    an 

-■  at   the  age  of  3.      lie  w;is  left  blind  and  deaf.    That  is  his  present  condition. 

Now   he  has  been  taught  as  much  as  the  average  hoy  of  15  knows,  and  his  mind  is 

er  to  conquer  new  fields  of  learning. 


Pennsylvania  Youth,  Now  Visiting  Here,  is  an 

Apt  Pupil 


Thomas  Stringer,  who,   with  Helen  Kel- 
ler,  represents  the  acme  of  advancement 
and  progress   for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition   of  blind   mutes,    is   in   Philadel- 
phia.   The   boy,    who    is    now    in    his   15th 
year,   is  staying  with  friends  in  Wyncole. 
He  is  accompanied   by    his   teacher,    Miss 
Helen  S.  Conley. 
The    story    of    the    uplifting    of    Thomas 
nger,     morally    and    intellectually,     is 
My  a  parallel  of  that  of  his  friend. 
n   Keller,   the  celebrated  gradua 
Perkins    institute   for    the   Blind    in 
h    Boston.    Both   were   in    the   depths 
,n  of  their  infirmities,   when   they 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  institute.  Helen 
education  progressed   by   stages, 


each  being  won  by  careful  and  painstak- 
ing labor  on  the  part  of  her  instructors, 
until  now  she  is  the  intellectual  peer  of 
any  girl  of  her  age  fully  endowed  with 
sight  and  hearing. 

Fund  for  His  Education. 
It  was  through  Helen  Keller  that  Thomas 
Stringer  was  taken  into  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute,    lie     was     born     near     YVaynesburg, 
Greene  county,  Pa.,  in  1S8G.    An  illness  left 
him  blind  and  deaf  at  the  age  of  3. 
Helen  Keller  heard  of   the  boy,   and   at 
her   solicitation    a    fund   was    raised   suffi- 
cient   to  make  a  beginning  in   the  educa- 
'  tion  of  young  Stringer.    At  that  tin 
was  5  years  old.    He  was  simply  a   body, 
with  no  human  intelligence.  His  mind  was 
dormant.     He  could  not  walk  upright,  but 
crawled  on  his  hands  and  kn. 

The   boy   knew   absolutely    nothing, 
the  kindergarten  department  of  the  insti- 
tute his  mind  first  responded  to  the  call  of 
knowledge.    Then  he   was   taught  to 


bv  means  of  raised  lette  is  Boon  the 
Braille  alphabet  was  mastered,  wmms 
became  easy  to  him. 

Now  Attends  Public  School. 
NOW  Thomas  Stringer  attends  the  Low- 
ell public  school  at  Roxbury,^ Mast i.Jtt- 
easllv  keeps  up  with  the  work  of  his  class. 
Vie  2  ambitious,  and  will  not  penmt ^im- 
self   to   be   surpassed    by    am    of    h,s    fel 

10ToS' bridge  the  gulf  that  still  separates 
him  from  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is  being 
taugK  to  articulate  with  his  lips  and  to 
real  the  lips  of  Other  persons  by  placing 
his  fingers  upon  them.  pv.ua- 

This  is  the  boy's  second  visit  to  Phi U 
delphla  When  he  was  here  before  he  in- 
spected the  Baldwin  works  and  went 
through  the  Mint.  At  both  places  he  gained 
an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  idea  of 
1  the  operations  carried  on  there  from  *hat  , 
was  told  him  by  his  teacher. 
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BLiND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


^ 


Story    of  the    Life    and    Education  of 
Tommy  Stringer. 


By  J.  Eckersley. 

We  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  physical  senses  wifJh  which 
God  has  endowed  the  ihuiman  body, 
cannot  possibly  (realize  what  it  must 
mean  to  deprived  of  one  of  them,  es- 
pecially if  at  be  the  sense  of  seeing, 
or  the  sense  of  (hearing-  And  perhaps 
nothing  appeals  more  readily,  or 
more  earnestly,  .o  our  sympathy,  than 
the  sight  of  a  blind  child  aimlessly 
groping  its  way,  and  every  step  taken 
exhibiting  proof  of  conscious,  but  un- 
seen danger. 

But  what  if  one  should  be  deprived 
both  of  the  sense  of  seeing  and  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  therefore 
speechless  too — shut  out  from  the 
world  las  it  were  in  a  double  prison  of 
silence  equal  to  that  of  the  grave,  and 
O'f  darkness  like  that  of  the  blackest 
night?  Surely  such  a  calamity,  es- 
pecially when  found  in  a  child,  is  suf- 
ficient to  call  forth  all  the  sympathy 
uhe  human  heart  is  capable  of. 

Such  an  object  of  pity  is  the  boy 
Tommy  Stringer — blind,  deaf  and 
dumb:  and  througlh  the  generosity  of 
The  Press  am  I  able  to  tell  you, 
briefly,     the   boy's     story,     earnestly 


STRINGER. 
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hoping  It  may  bespeak  for  nun  your 
sympathy  and   help. 

Tommy     was  born     near    Wanines- 
.burg,  Pa„  July  3d,  1886,  and  dn  early 
infancy  he  lost  his  mother  by  death. 
This   affliction     was     followed     by    a 
terrible    disease,      spinal      meningitis, 
which    left   the   child,    at    the   age    of 
two  years,  without  the  sensiss  of  sight 
and    hearing.     In    April    1891    Tommy 
was  token     to   the     kindergarten  for 
tlhe  Blind  at  Jamaica     Plain,  Boston, 
Mass.,    which   is   connected     with   the 
"Perkins   Institution,"    and   where  Ihe 
still  resides.     But  what  a  change  has 
been  wrought  in  him.    Then,  he  was 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  flesih,  fashion- 
ed an   the   form   of  a   child,   knowing 
nothing,  and     understanding  nothing. 
Now  he  is  a  bright     and     intelligent 
boy,  'losing  and  lovable,  active,  play- 
ful and  happy;    aye  really  happy,  be- 
cause the     patient     and     persevering 
toil,  sustained  by  a  great  'love  for  the 
child,  of  those  who  are  training  him, 
has  actually  pierced  the  triple  walls 
of  his   prison-house,     and     let  some- 
thing of  the  sunshine  of  life  into  the 
hitherto  dark  and  silent  chambers  of 
his  mind.    Their  work  and  love  have 
indeed  done  wonders  tor  Toimimiy  and 
the  end  is  not  yet,  df  his  life  be  spared. 

To  let  the  boy  understand  that 
things  have  names  which  can  be  re- 
presented by    signs    or  letters  of  the 

'  Manual     Alphabet,     was   an   arduous 
task,  often  discouraging,    and     some- 
times well-nigh      despairing.     In     his 
case,  being     blind     and     deaf,     these 
signs  have  to    be  made    on    the  palm 
of  his  hand,     for  the    sense  of  touch 
is  largely,  or  wholly  employed  in  im- 
parting knowledge  to  him.     The  first 
word  'he  learnd  wtas     "ibread".     Daily, 
and  many  times  a  day  were  these  five 
letters  "b-r-e-a-d"  tormeid  by  signs  in 
his  palm     Iby  (his     teacher's     fingers. 
and  gradually  was  he  taught  the  same 
signs  on  his  own  fingers,    but  under- 
standing nothing     of  their     meaning. 
Week  by  week,  and  month  by  'month 
did   this  process   continue,  until   nine 
months  had     gone  by,    and  then  the 
meaning    of  it  dawned    on    Tommy's 
mind:   for,  wanting  something  to  eat, 
of  (his  own  accord  he  spelled  out  the 
word  "bread",     to  make     known  his 
want.    This    was     a  happy     day     for 
both  Tommy  and  his  teacher.    Other; 
words  quickly  followed,  until  now  he ; 
seems  to  have  no  lack  Of  ithem.     Af- 
ter a  time  he  learned  to  read  by  means 
of  the  raised  letters,  familiar  to  most 
of  us,  and  also  by  the  'Braille  alpha- 
bet.    He  has  also  mastered  the  art  of 
writing,  a  specimen  of  which  .is  (here 
shown,     history,     Geography,     Arith- 
metic, and  Sloyd     work     at  the  Man- 
nual  school  are  also  subjects  of  Tom's 
studies,  and  this  year,  although  it  ap- , 
pears  almost     incredible,     he  attends 
the  Lowell  puiblic  s'chool  in  Roxbury,  | 
take  his  place  among  the  pupils  of  the 
.sixth  .grade,  and     studies  With  them. ' 
But  I  hear  some  of  my  young  read- 
ers saying  ".How  can  he  study  along 
with  the  cltiher     children  in  the  class 
when  he  cannot  hear     a  single  word 
the  teacher  says,   or  even  see  a  map 
or  anything  on  the  iblackboard?"     I'll 
tell   you.    His     own   special     teacher, 
Miss  Conley,   who     accompanies    Irm 
everywhere,   sits  by   him  at  his   desk, 
and  with  Tommy's  hand  in  hers,  tells 
Ihim  bv  means  of  signs  with  her  fin- 
gers on  the  palm  of  his     hand    what 
the  teacher  is  saying  to  the  class,  and 
Tommy   gives     his  answers     to   ques- 
tions  by  the   manual   sisns   with   his 
fingers,   or  in  writing.     Tbe  last  time 
I  saw  Tomimy  in  Boston     'he  was   in 
the  schoolroom     working     some  pro- 
blems in  Arithmetic,     and     it    was  a 
most   interesting   sight   to   watch    the 
boy  read  the  question     by  gracefully 
running  his  fingers     over  the     raised 
type  of  the  book,  and  then  set  down 
the  figures,  and  work  out  the  problem 
on  %is  Braille  slate. 
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Of  the  excellent  work  which  Tom- 
my bas  been  doing  in  the  line  of  local 
history  and  geography,  the  following 
story  of  "Two  Boston  Boys'  which 
be   himself   composed     will   give   evi- 

f\  PI")  OP  * 

The  Puritan  boy  of  1690— The  Bos- 
ton bov  of  1899.— Boston  is  an  old 
city.  'More  than  two  hundred  years 
a<*o  the  Puritans  came  across  the 
ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  Ameri- 
ca They  built  a  town  on  three  hills 
and  named  it  Boston.  That  was 
their  old  home  in  England. 

The  little  Puritan  boy  walked, 
through  grassy  lanes  instead  of 
streets.  He  drove  the  eows  to  pas- 
ture on  the  Common.  Washington, 
qt  is  the  old  crooked  cow-path,  j 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon  j 
Hill   and   a  windmill  on  Copps   Hill.  | 

The  boys  liked  to  coast  down  Beacon 

Hill  in  winter. 

An  Indian  was     the  postman     who 

carried  letters     from     town     to  town. 

The  people  travelled     by  stage.    The 

only  ships  were  sailing  vessels. 
Because  'the  people  in  Boston  town 

were  good  and  ibrave.  it  grew  to  be  a 

big  'city.    There       are     five     hundred 

thousand  people  in  Boston  now. 

The  Boston     boy   of   1899    rides   !n 

steam  and  electric  cars,  and  carriages 

without  horses. 

The  mail  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph carry  our  messages.  Steam- 
boats cross  tbe  ocean  in  a  week. 
There  was  not  land  enough  for  all 
the  people  so  more  land  was  made  in 
the  harbor.  The  old  Town  Dock  is 
part  of  the  Subway  now.  The  little 
Puritan  boy  would  find  everyU'ng 
changed  except  the  Common. 

'I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Pur- 
itan bov  came  across  tbe  sea  from 
England  to  live  in  Boston  in  1690,  n,:t 
I  would  rather  be  the  Boston  boy  of 

1899.  .      _ 

This  story  was  composed  hv  Tom- 
my himself,  and  written  in  Braille- 
point  characters  during  this  hours  of 
play.  It  was  also  tprofusely  and  clev- 
erly illustrated  by  pictures  of  his  own 
oonlceivang  and  outlining,  cut  out  of 
white  paper,  and  pasted  upon  a  black 
background. 

In  iSloyd   work  Tommy     takes     tbe 
greatest   pleasure   and  seems   to   have 
a  special     delight  for  mechanical  oc- 
cupations, and  the     use  of  tools.     He 
jbas  made  several  articles  which  show 
Ifhat  his  taflent  in     that     direction  is 
developing,  and  may  ultimately  be  of 
service     to  Ihim.     Among     his     latest 
productions  are  a  sled  three  feet  long, 
a  bread-board   made  of  five    different 
pieces   joined    together,     and    a.  table 
with     sauare     and     dowelled     joints. 
Much  could    be  written     of  Tommy's 
education   and  the   meians  adopted  to 
teach    him,  and  before    passing  from 
this,  I  must  tell  my  readers  that  Tom 
is   being     (taught     to  speak.     Tins   is 
most     wonderful,     nevertheless     true, 
that  he  is  actually   able  to  articulate 
many  words  and  sentences;   and   -ueh 
phrases  as  "How  do  you  do?"  "What 
time  is  it?"  and  "Where  did  you  go?  ' 
are  spoken     so  distnctly     that     they 
be  readily     understood     even  by 
one  not  accustomed  to  Ihis  voice.     The 
lessons    in  Articulation  are    the  most 
cult     of  all  Tommy's     work     and 
the   one  'study  Ihe   dislikes,  and  many 
have  been  his  devices  to  escane  them. 
Put  knowing     how     important     it     is 
'  that  the  boy  should  be  able  to  make 
himselif  understood     to     others     than 
just  those     familiar     with"     the   mute 
alphabet,    his     teacher     is      laboring 
heroically  to  develop     this   power   of 


speech    in    him.     The    following    inci- 
dent,    which   occurred  a    few   months  ( 
ago.  and  which   is  told  in  'TW^* 
by  William  T.  Ellis,  a  great  friend  of  | 
Tom's,  will  show  how  completely  the 
bov   is  separated     from     bis   fellows 
and   prove   the   great     importance   of 
teaching   him      articulation   and      lip- 
reading"'    A  friend  had     arrangec 1  to 
take  Tommy     for  a  drive,  and  Tvhiie 
awaiting  the  hour    and  the  carriage. 
the  bov  amused  himself  by  climbing 
up   a  tree,   a  form   of  amusement  he 
ff  particularly     fond   of.     Meanwhile 
the  time  for  the  drive  came  and  his 
.friends    were   waiting     for   bum.     But 
who  was  to  tell  Tom  to  'come  down? 
The  only  one  there  able  to  communi- 
cate with  Mm  Was  his  teacher    and  at 
could  scarcely     be  expected    that  she 
would  climb  the  tree     after  him.    A 
grocer's  boy  volunteered  to  bring  him 
down,  and  up  the  tree  he  went.  When 
he  got  there    however,  he    could  not 
make     Tom     understand     what     was 
wanted  of  Mm,  and     as  for  Tom    he 
enjoved  having  company  up  the  tree 
He  thought  the  boy  was  up  to  have 
a   good     time  also.     Then  the  coach- 
man doffed  his  coat  and  joined     the 
tree  pantv",  but  he  had  no  better  suc- 
cess    It  'then  occurred  to  his  teacher 
to  write  a  note  in  BralDIe  and  send  it 
up  to  Tommy  by  another  messenger, 
but  bv  the  time  this  was  completed, 
he   came   down     of  his   own     accord, 
probably  tMnking     it  might  be  time 
for  the  promised  drive. 

Tomimy  lis  a  genuine  "boy  and  thor- 
oughly enjoys     a     joke,— particularly 
when  it  is  played  by  him  upon  some 
one  else.    One  evening    when  he  was 
about  to  retire,  some  time  later  than 
the  other  boys,  it  was     noticed  that 
he  took  with  Mm  a  large  rubber  ball. 
His   little   room-mate     always     waits 
for  a  good-night     salutation     and  in 
expectation  of  a  accustomed  ceremony 
was  sitting     up  in     bed.     Tommy  as 
usual  approached,  saying,  "good-night, 
Eddie."     Bending  over,  presumably  to  I 
!  kiss  Ihim,     Tommy     gained     a     close 
proximity    to   Eddie's     face,     gave   a 
1  sudden  pressure  to  the  ball  and  sent 
an  unexpected  shower-bath  on  Eddie's 
I  head.    The  spluttering     on     his   pant 
'and  the     giggling     on  Tommy's     be- 
trayed  the   fact  that     mischief     was 
afoot   and   an   investigation   followed. 
At  times  his  interest     in  one  sub- 
ject,    and   his   dogged     determination 
to  make  everything  else  give  way  to 
it,    is    very     marked,    and   sometimes 
amusing.    In  one  off  his  writing  les- 
sons, some  time  ago,  he  had  announc- 
ed his  intention  to  write  indefinitely 
Iy  on  locks,   weights,  and     elevators, 
but  was   invited  instead,   to   give  his 
attention  to  the  prescribed  lesson  on 
synonyms       and        sentenceJbuilding. 
However,  he  was  not  to  toe  diverted 
altogether  from  his  original  purpose, 
and  he  saw  his  opportunity  with  the 
first  word,   "allow",   and  wrote:    "Al- 
low means  to  say     yes.    Mr  .  Brown 
allows  Tom  to  go     to  the  barn     and 
put  up  the  elevators     with     a  heavy 
we'ght,  ■     weights    about      thirty-five 
pounds."'  He   would  doubtlessly  have 
elaborated    on  this  theme  throughout 
the  writing  lesson    had  he  not  been 
advised     to  place  a  period    here,  and  | 
pass  on  to  the  next  word.  which  was  j 
"rejoice".    "Rejoice  means  to  be  glad.  I 
I  rejoice  to  go     to  Wrentham  to  see 
Mr.    and     Mrs.      Brown."    His     next 
sentence  was  a  gentle  reminder  of  the 
approach   of   winter.     "Need  means  I 
must  have.     I  need   a  new     coat  and 
cap."     Then    came    a    hint    as    to    the 
value  of  his  services  in  the  domestic 


circle.  "Daily  means  every  day. 
Tom  brings  the  potatoes  up  daily. 
At  Thanksgiving  time  Tommy  was 
id  why  he  was  thankful,  and  re- 
plying "for  a  big  dinner,"  it  appear- 
ed fitting  that  the  true  significance  or 
the  day  should  be  again  impressed  up- 
on him,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  talk 
on  the  subject  he  wrote  the  following: 
"Why  We  Have  'A  Thanksgiving  Day 

"We  have  Thanksgiving  [because  we 
want  to  Say  thank  you  and  remember 
how  many  things  we  have  to  make  us 
glad  and  happy  and  thankful.  I  am 
thankful  for  friends  and  a  happy 
!  home  and  warm  clotlhes  and  good 
|  food  and  because  I  am  not  very  sick. 

Recently  when  speaking  of  Tommy 
|  to  some   friends,   I   was    asked       But 
r  will  be  the     result    of  all     this 
work  and  expense?    Will  the  boy  be 
ultimately,     by  this     training  to 
■n   a  living?"    I  Cannot     of  course 
speak  for  those  who  have  Tommy  m 
charge,   and  who  know  more  of  him 
than   I   do,    but  my   personal   opinion 
is  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  earn 
sufficient   to   maintain     himself.     But 
assuming  that  he  cannot  be  taught  a 
(trade  whereby     he   can  'get     a  liveli- 
hood   is  the  money  spent  on  ibis  edu- 
cation  wasted.'     And     are  the  labors 
of  the   past  few  years,  'wrought  with 
such  loving  care    and    hopeful      per-; 
severance     an     for     naught?     Surely 
not     To  lhave  (transformed     an  inert 
lump  of  humanity,  existing  in  a  state 
inferior   to   that  of   a   wild   cub,   into 
the   erect,  bright,     active   and  manly 
!  boy  which  he  is  to-day,  is  worth  all 
the  labor  and     toil     of  the  past.    To 
have  dispelled  the     darkness  and  ig- 
norance from     ithe  imind     of  such   a 
waif,  and  formed  a  means  of  letting 
into   it  somewinat  of  the  sunshine  of 
life   by  the     knowledge     and     under- 1 
standing    so  arduously     imparted     to 
(Mm    is   something   surely     of   greater 
value  than  all  the  dollars  expended  in 
the  effort.  . 

Hitherto   the  necessary  funds  have 
been  provided     for     Tomlmy's     main- 
tainance  and  education,  but  only  wi4Jh 
great  difficulty  and  by  means  of  the 
constant     personal     appeals     of    Mr. 
Anagnos,   the     Manager     of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  Tommys  great- 
est and  truest  friend.     But  this  is  a 
v  precarious     state  of  things,   and 
his'friends  feel  Ithat  a  surer  source  of 
.revenue  oivgiht  to  be  .provided  for  the 
unfortunate  boy.     A     movement     has 
therefore     been  started  to     secure   a 
permanent  fund  for  Ms  benefit,  large 
|  enough  to  yield  a  yearly     income  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  such  fund  to  be. 
,ed  in  the  care  and  control  Of  the 
Trustee,    of   the     Perkins   Institution, 
and  only   its  net     income     to  be  ap- 
plied  ho  Tommy  so  long  as  he  lives 
or   is  in  need     of  -     After  that,  the 
benefit  of  fflve   fund   will  be   given   to 
another  child  similianly  afflicted. 

For  the  purpose  of  helping  on  this 
permanent     fund     I  am     endeavoring 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
Uon  of  *he  boys  of  PWttoburgh.     No 
»ct  of  vaeir  sympathy  can  be 
found  anywhere;     and  no  better     op- 
PO  tuW-n   be  afforded  of  express- 
bhetr  ithankf ulnesis     to     a  Divine 
■or  the  possession  of  .those 
s  which  have  been  denied     our 
•it  le    friend.     Already,   many   are  do- 
ne  good  work  for  the     fund,  and     I 
hS-e   no   doubt  the     number   wU  be 

'^STfina  .much  .symovhy  and  inter- 
drorn  in  the  boy   by  ,  friends  in 
I   will  endeavor  to  bave 
Tommy  Pav  .me     a  visit  before  long. 
J!     afford     an   opportunity     for 
Uii  to  «ee  hlim.     Monnwhile.  if  any  of, 
'ft^adii  of  this  brief  sketch  of  his 
uZ  should  be  disposed  to  aid  in i  this 
n  nve nent   i  benefit,   or   should 

*     S   further    inf  B    regarding 

M-alning.   I  shall  be  pb 
■ar  from  them. 
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TOMMY  STRINGER  IS 
TO  STAY  IN  BOSTON. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Has 

Forfeited  Claims  on 

the  Poor  B07. 


THE  LAD  PROSPERS  HERE 


Perkins  Institute   Has  Developed 

Intelligence  Where  Senses 

Gave  No  Promise. 

The  supposed  war  between  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blinj?  and  the 
Western  Pennsylania  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Pittsburg  over  the  possession 
of  the  .now  famous  Tommy  Stringer 
can  be  said  to  be  declared  off,  and  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica"  Plain,  where 
Tommy  is  now  studying,  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  his  home  until  he  arrives 
at  an  age  when  a  change  to  a  more 
advanced  school  is  made.  It  was  ru- 
mored recently  that  the  directors  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  institution  were  I 
to  consider  his  case,  and  make  demand  I 
for  his  return  to  that  place.  This  ac- 
tion, if  taken,  could  not  have  resulted 
in    anything,    as    they    soon    discovered, 


and  the  matter  has  been  dropped  by 
them,  although  not  until  after  consid- 
erable excitement  and  much  newspaper 

talk. 

Tommy  has  been  in  the  South  Boston 
Institution  for  nine  years  now,  and  his 
development  In  that  time,  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  has  teen  wonder- 
ful As  Supt.  Michael  Anagnos  said: 
"When  the  boy  came  to  us  he  was 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  breathing  clay, 
a  little  helpless  animal  -There  was  no 
gleam  of  intelligence.  Today  he  Is  at 
the  public  school,  accompanied  by  hib 
private  teacher,  has  been  promoted,  and 
expects  to  be  this  year  again.  A  fine 
boy  as  any  one  ever  saw." 

Tommy  was  born  near  Waynesburg, 
Greene  county,  Pa.,  on  the  third  day  of 
July,  1886.  When  but  an  infant  his 
mother  died,   and  soon   after  her  death 


» 


he  was  ill  with  spinal  meningitis,  wnicn 
left  the  2-year-old  child  without  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Upon  his 
father  moving  away  from  that  city  he 
was  put  in  the  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April  8  1891,  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  Perkins  Institute.  The 
task  of  rescuing  the  little  fellow  from 
darkness  was  given  to  a  nurse,  who  has 
attended  him  ever  since.  Although 
nearly  5  years  old,  he  could  not  walk 
upright  but  crawled  about  upon  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  backward  at  that, 
experience  having  taught  him  that  if 
he  moved  forward  he  would  bump  his  j 
head.  He  has  been  put  through  a  regu- 
lar systematic  course  of  training,  arid  j 
today  he  is  a  most  attractive  boy,  tall, 
robust,  manly,  erect,  self-reliant,  and  | 
with  an  insatiable  thirst  .for  knowledge. 
He  is  a  pupil  of  the  Lowell  public  gram- 
mar school  in  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
kindly  received,  and  is  now  quite  at 
home",  the  other  boys  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  him  and  his  work. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  seen  the  other  day 
and  asked  to  elve  his  side  of  the  story 
that  not  only  did  he  refuse  to  return 
the  boy  to  the  Pennsylvania  institution, 
but  that  he  was  using  the  boy  as  an 
"attraction"  with  which  to  secure  money 
for  the  Institution. 

"No,  sir,  we  do  not  use  Tommy  to 
swell  'the  funds  of  the  institution.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  fund  for  him  is 
entirely  separate,  as  any  one  can  see  by 
glancing  through  the  annual  report. 
Last  year  Tommy's  expenses  were  $781,  , 
including  his  vacation,  which  covered 
a  period  of  12  weeks.  When  not  quite 
$700  had  been  raised  a  friend  of  mine 
made  up  the  deficit.  This  he  does  every 
year.  Sometimes  it  is  more  than  $100, 
and  other  years  it  has  been  as  small  as 
$35.  Of  course,  we  have  contributions 
from  philanthropists,  but  we  have  done 
no  begging  in  Pennsylvania,  no  appeal 
for  him  has  ever  been  made  for  him 
there.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  money  for 
his  care  and  education  comes  from  Bos- 
ton people.  It  is  only  within  a  year  or 
two  that  the  people  there  have  heard  of 
what  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  and 
some  money  was  sent  us." 

Supt.  H.  B.  Jacobs  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia institution  says  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  make  any  more  attempts  to 
secure  possession  of  Tommy.  He  says 
he  is  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  whole 
affair.  He  desires,  however,  to  be 
placed  before  the  public  in  a  proper 
light.  The  trouble  so  recent^  stirred 
up  was  the  result  of  an  entertainment 
given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  William 
McCracken,  on  Maryland  avenue,  Pitts- 
burg, in  the  Interest  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  Tommy. 

"It  is  true  that  we  made  criticism  of 
the    course    of    the    Perkins    Institute," 

said  Supt.  Jacobs.  "The  trouble  over 
Tommy  Stringer  is  of  long  standing,  10 
years  or  more.  What  we  object  to  is 
that  Boston  people  have  passed  serious 
reflections  on  the  charity  of  the  people 
of  western  Pennsylvania.  They  claim, 
and  with  the  utmost  publicity,  that  we 
neglected  the  boy  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  him  in  an  institution  away 
from  home.  They  are  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  begging  by  carrying  him 
around  at  entertainments,  showing  him 
to  audiences,  and  by  a  sympathy 
'racket'  drawing  money  out  of  Boston 
people  for  the  establishment  of  a  kin- 
dergarten. They  are  using  him  to  make 
capital  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
this  Institution  and  the  people  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

"The  people  of  Boston  are  not  familiar 
with  the  facts,  and  are  led  to  believe 
that  we  did  really  neglect  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  in  shape 
to  care  for  him  these  several  years,  but 
Anagnos  will  not  return  him." 


"in  »*  i  met  Jacobs  at  Chautauqua, 
for  he  said  he  wished  to  have  a  private 
talk  with  me.  There  I  told  him  that 
the  reason  statements  had  been  made 
was  because  I  had  his  word  as  well  as 
that  of  Bell  and  Hall  for  the  statement 
that  there  was  no  place  In  the  state  in 
which  the  boy  could  be  cared  for.  I 
also  told  him  that  I  had  to  state  fact3 
to  the  people  of  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land in  order  to  have  them  take  an 
interest  in  the  boy. 

"We  are  ready,"  said  he,  "to  take 
him  back  now." 

"'I  am  not  ready  to  give  him  up,'  I 
replied.  T  have  taken  him,  and  he  is 
a  fine  boy,  and  we  mean  to  make  him  a 
true  man.  Now,  here  is  something  I 
have  never  said  before,"  continued  Mr. 
Anagnos.  "Having  had  one  experience 
with  a  boy  (Tommy),  Jacobs,  In  order 
not  co  have  children  so  afflicted  leave 
the  state,  or,  more  particularly,  his 
neighborhood,  takes  every  one  that 
comes  along.  Recently,  he  took  a  girl. 
She  was  blind  and  deaf,  and  he  has  had 
that  girl  under  his  charge  for  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  she  has  not 
learned  one  word  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  not  a  single  thing  has 
she  been  taught.  She  is  simply  living 
as  an  animal.  When  I  know  that,  you 
can  see  that  I  am  not  going  to  let  him 
have  Tommy.  He  belongs  to  Boston, 
for  the  people  of  Boston  have  made  It 
possible  for  him  to  be  'what  he  is  today. 

"So  far  as  being  appointed  guardian 
of  the  boy  goes,  that  is  not  so.  When 
he  came  to  us,  I  had  an  arrangement 
with  two  members  of  his  family,  his 
father  being  dead,  for  I  had  to  know  to 
whom  to  turn  when  we  had  finished 
doing  all  we  could  for  the  boy.  There 
have  never  been  any  papers  made  out. 
There  is  an  uncle  of  his,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  from  whom  I  hear 
now  and  then,  but  he  never  refers -to 
Tommy  as  his  n»phew,  always  writing, 
'How  is  our  friend  Tommy  getting 
along?'  He  has  sent  $40  twice,  saying  it 
was  from  a  piece  of  property  In  which 
Tommy  had  a  slight  interest." 


If  after  the  payment  or  tnese  legacies  and 
numerous  private  ones  there  are  any  funds 
left,  the  testatrix  directs  that  $100  be  given 
to  the  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  a  similar  amount  to  the 
Salvation  Army. 


Upon  this  point  Mr.  Anagnos  savs: 
"We  are  trying,  it  is  true,  to  raise  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  education  and 
support  of  Tommy.  It  is  our  idea  to 
have  an  Income  of  $500  a  year  so  that 
he  may  have  it  until  he  is  able  to  care 
for  himself.  When  he  needs  it  no 
longer  It  can  be  used  for  the  care  and 
education  of  some  blind  child.  It  is 
about  half  completed,  and  if  I  should 
die  tomorrow  he  would  have  an  income 
of  $250. 

"As  I  say,  wc  t^ok  him  from  the  Pitts- 
burg institution,  and  he  was  a  helpless 
little  fellow,  knowing  nothing,  and  hard 
to  manage.  At  that  place  there  were  no 
facilities  for  keeping  him,  and  one  of 
the  trustees  suggested  that  he  be  sent 
to  the  almshouse.  The  president  of 
the  board  did  not  want  him  to  go,  so 
he  wrote  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
who  replied:  'Try  to  get  him  into  the 
Perkins  Institute.'  Supt.  Henry  JL. 
Hall  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  the  Blind  wrote  me  asking 
what  we  could  do  with  a  boy  of  that 
kind.  I  replied  that  if  he  could  raise 
$300  a  year  we  could  take  him  into  the 
kindergarten.  He  was  a  Pennsylvania 
child,  and  we  could  not  go  to  the  state 
for  assistance.  Hall  guaranteed  the 
money  for  two  years.  About  that  time 
Helen  Keller's  dog  was  killed,  and  her 
friends  from  all  over  the  country  wanted 
t»  give  her  another  one.  She  said: 
'Give  the  money  to  the  boy.'  I  soon 
had  money  enough,  and  I  released  Hall 
from  his  responsibility.  Thus  the  boy 
was  saved  from  a  moral  death— the 
almshouse. 


The  Senate  having  refused  to  concur 
in  the  House  amendments  to  the  bill 
providing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
adult  blind  at  their  homos,  the  House 
voted  to  io*ist  on  its  action  and  ask 
i'oi  a  committee  of  conference.  

THURSDAY,     MAY    2.    1001 
MANY  PUBLIC^EQUisTS 

Worthy  Organizations  Benefit  Under  Will 
of  Matilda  Goddard 

Numerous  public  bequests   are  contained 
in  the  will  of  Matilda  Goddard,  late  of  th 
Back  Bay  district,  which  is  ™™J*£* 
Probate   office.     The    instrument   was    exe 
futed  in  February,  1898.     Two  codicils    one 
dated   Jan.    17,    1899,    the    other    March    17 
1900,  are  attached  to  it.    Thomas  G_Frotn_ 
ingham    is    named    as    executor.      The    ue 
SSSTfOlUm:  $20,000  to  the  »nf«t  depart- 
ment,   Gwynne    Home    for   Destitute    Ctal- 
SSTln  memory  of  the  testatrix's  brother 
Thomas  A.  Goddard;  ^  to  the  School  for 
Idiotic   and   Feeble-Minded   Youth.    *o00   to 
the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asy  um ,  $2000  to 
the  Home  for  Aged  Women   (to  be .put  in 
the   clothing  fund);   $300  to   the  Home   for 
Aged    Colored    Women;    $300    to    the    New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chi  dren 
$300  to  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital    $100  to 
the   Needle  Woman's   Friend   Society;   $100 
each    to    the    Industrial    Aid    Society,    the 
Provident  Association,  the  Associated  Char- 
ities;  $300  to  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial    Union;    $200    each    to    th      Fie 
Religious    Association    and    the    Children  s 
Mission;  $500  to  the  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy   $300  each  to  the  Massachusetts  Suffrage 
Association,      the     Kindergarten     for     the 
Bhnd    in  Roxbury;  $100  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  $3000 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Boston  for 
the   benefit   of   American   Protestant   single 
women;    $500    to    Boston    University    as    a 
heartfelt  expression  of  testatrix's  great  sat- 
isfaction at  its  justice  to  women  in  so  early 
allowing  them  to  admission  to  the  college. 


THE  DAILY  ECHO 

HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  APRIL  30,  1901. 


WELL-EARNED  HONORS. 
— 
In  conferring  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  on 
Mr.  C.  P.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Dalhousie  does 
honor  not  only  to  the  recipient  and  the 
institution  with  which  his  name  has  so 
long  been  closely  connected,  but  to  her- 
self. Honorary  degrees  arc  apt  to  be 
looked  on  with  some  degree  of  suspicion 
at  times,  and  they  do  not  always  carry 
the  distinction  they  should;  hut  this  de- 
gree conferred  on  Mr.  Fraser  will  re- 
ceive the  hearty  approval  of  all  classes, 
for  not  only  is  it  deserved  on  account 
of  the  work  which  he  has  accomplished 
among  the  blind,  but  for  his  attain- 
ments as  a  scholar  also. 

The.  degree  is     simply  a    public  recog- 
nition    of     his      work;  if    you  seek      his 
monument     look    around     you.     From  a 
struggling      charity     supported     through 
pity  for  infirmity,   the  Blind   School  has 
grown     to    a  Public    Educational     Insti- 
tution,    not  asking    aid  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  heart,  but  support  out  of  the 
soundness    of  our     judgment.      It  is  not 
harboring      helpless    public    charges,   but 
training  bright    minds  ami  skillful  hands 
to   overcome    the   disability      which   for- 
tune has      made  theirs.      There     was  a 
time  when  the     blind  child      was  looked 
upon  much  as  the.  imbecile,  an  affliction 
which    God  had  cast    upon    the     family, 
and  which  had  to    be  borne,    ami  the  un- 
fortunate one    supported.       This     is  all 
changed    now,    as  the     hundreds    of  self- 
supporting  graduates    all  over  the  East- 
ern  Provinces   testify.      Those   who   have 
gone  out  from    the    school       have  taken 
their  place  in      the  world    and  run  with 
the  strongest;  a    large  per  cent,  of  them 
have  married  happily  and  well,  and,  it   is 
pleasing  to  note,  in  every  case  to  those 
who  would  be  eyes  to  them. 

This  change  from  a  charity  to 
Educational  Institution,  prospering  and 
making  others  .  to  prosper  is,  wc 
imagine,  what  Br.  Fraser  would  be 
judged  by;  that  more  than  degrees  or 
honors  is  the  touch-stone  of  success 

The  career  of  this  new  Doctor  of  Laws, 
is  one  which  should  encourage  every  one 
afflicted  as  he  has  been.  His  life  story 
in  brief  is  as  follows:  At  the  age  of 
four  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
partially  disabled  his  eyes.  Starting 
with  this  handicap,'  he  began  to  study 
and  before  his  sight  left  him  alto- 
gether, at  the  age  of  .sixteen,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  wide  and  sound  education. 
When  the  long  night  finally  came  upon 
him  he  decided  to  attend  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  Boston  and  it  was  while 
still  pursuing  his  studies  that  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  in  this  Province. 
Some  time  before,  the  late  Wm.  Mur- 
doch   bequeathed   $20,000       for    this  pur- 


pose  on  condition    that   the    city  should 

raise  an  additional    sum  of     12,000  with 

which  to  erect  a  building. 

When  the  inst.itut.on      was  ready  to  be 

opened    in  1871,      the  position      of  head 

teacher  was  offered     to  Mr.  Fraser.     He 

declined,      not   then       being  through  his 

course,  but  two  years  after  accepted  the 

offer  when  It     was  renewed.     The  school 

had  an  able  board  of  managers  ihen,  and 

has  always  had  since,  and  they  share  in 

the     credit  of     making  a  success  of  the: 
work. 

Until    the  school  was    started    no  one 
had    any  idea    of    the  large     number  of 
blind    people  in     the      Province,  and  al- 
though    many  were      in    sympathy  with 
the  project,  no  one  had  much  faith  that 
a  blind    man  could  be      made  to  amount 
to  much  of  a  factor  in  the  world's  work. 
From    an     attendance  of    nine  in   1871 
the    school  has    grown  until      now  there 
are  117  boys  and  girls  preparing  to  take 
their  place  In  the  world.     Starting  with 
one    brick      building    80  x  30,   two  large 
wings  have  been  added  at  a  cost  of  ?40,- 
000.       the      institution      is    thoroughly 
equipped    and     has  a    most      competent 
staff.     Of  the  graduates  about  forty  per 
have    adopted     some      branch    of 
music     as  a  profession,    as  it,      is      one 
peculiarly  adapted   to  the  blind.     Others 
are      piano      tuning,      making     baskets, 
j  brushes   and  chair      scats,   or  engaged  as 
epcrs,     teachers,    agents,    etc.,.  etc. 
And  it  is    for  this      work,    so  success- 
fully accomplished,      that   Dalhoust'c  has 
thought  well  to  honor  Mr.   Fraser.  May 
he  long      live  to      enjoy  his  well-earned 
honors    and  continue     the  good  work  in 
.which  he  is      engaged.     Peace     hath  her 
conquerors  no      less  th&p  war,      and  the 
man  who  conquors     such  an  affliction  as 
blindness  and  in  doing  it  isakes  you  for- 
get, his  infirmity,-    well  deserves  the  re- 
wards of  the  fountains  of  learn  ng. 


6Bf>  MOIIVAAI 
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'Ex  Boot&vos 


'Ey.xay.xG><;  Aatvrcpa  UTt?,pi;ev  •?]  *axa  xr,v 
TcapeASouuav  Aeuxepav  -jcapxffy.euas8eT<Ta  utco- 
So^y],  utco  xcSv  t/aSYjxcov  xou  VYjiuaYtOYetou, 
xr,q  ev  Boaxtovi  <t/oayj<;  xtov  xu^Aiov  y.ac  y.to- 
<faXaA(ov,  yj?  <!><;  yvoxjxov  SteuGuvxYji;  xuY*/a~ 
vei  b  e^  'Hicstpou  Stay.efcpti/ivo?  cu.0YevTj<;  *, 
Mc^aYjA  'AvaYVOJUTOicouXoi;.  'Ev  aurrj  icap- 
effTY]  aitatra  yj  u^yj^y]  xaijiq  xfj?  Bo<rxtovo<;  xa 
3e  utco  xtov  xu<pAiov  zaiSwv  y.ac  y.opaxctov  eV— 
xeAeaGevxa  Scarpa  YutJLV<*fff'aTa  «A*v>ffav  xbv 
8auu.aau.bv  itavxtov,  w?  y.ac  xa  Sca^opa  xfj<; 
TcAaaxtx.YJ<;  IpYa  ttov  y.ac  xa|^eipoxe^vYjLi.axa. 
*H  avtoxepa  xaiji;  xwv  xacBtov  aveYVtocrev  ev 
[>.£<:<$  ^;.8wx«xr,<;  xou  ay.poaxYjptou  ai^q  [J<^po<; 
eV  xy)?  'OSuuffstai;  xou  'Ou.Yjpou,  u.e8'  o  «£- 
exeAe'dGYjaav  8ca<popa  Ybf-v«ffH'aTa  rcpoy.aXe'- 
savxa  xov  xe  8auu.aau.bv  y.ac  xa  8ax,pua  xtov 
it;pi5xau.eeto*.  'Ext  xapouaca  xou  xocvou  e- 
xe/^ff8r,aav  IpY<z  pai;xty.YJ<;  y.ac  zoAAa  aXXa, 
u.s8'  o  aVavxe<;  oi  u.a8rjxac  ItyaAov  8ca<f  opa  aw- 
cu.axa  y.at  r(  u.ou<7iy.Y]  eitatavccev  iy.Xey.xa  xe- 
y.ayta.  "Aicav  xb  y.oivbv  aicrjAGe  <TUYy.ey.cvY)- 
u.ivov  y.at  y.axev8ou<Jta<ruivov  ex.  xtjq  icpooBou 
xtov  axuytov  xuf  Xtov  u.a8Y)xtov,  <iuYXa*Pov  xbv 
y..  'AvaYVoiffxoiuouXov  el?  ou  xaq  7cposxa8eca<; 
cxpecAexac  yj  icpoaYtOY*]  xou  u.eYaAou  <ptAav8pto- 
tcc"/.ou  IpYOu  xf,<;  eVxatSeutjeto^  xtov  xuipAtov 
Vac  etc;  avuth&ucv  xou  uicepe'^ovxoc;  ec<;  xb  elSoc; 
xou  xoiouxou  y.a8tSpuu.aTOc;. 
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THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


Another  American   pioneer   was   born   on 
May   9,    1800,    John    Brown    of    Ossawatto- 
mie,    and    these    years,    one    by    one,    are 
taking    from    among    us    those    who    knew 
•and   felt  this  great  soul.     Mrs  Howe  says 
-In    her    "Reminiscences":      "Some    time    in 
the    fifties    my    husband    spoke    to    mo    of 
a  very  remarkable  man,  of  whom,  he  said, 
I  should   be   sure  to   hear   sooner   or   lator. 
This    man,    Dr.    Howe    said,    seemed   to    in- 
tend  to   devote   his   life    to    the   redemption 
!  of  the  colored   race   from  slavery,   even   as 
Christ    had    willingly    offered    his    life    for 
the  salvation  of  mankind.     It  was  enjoined 
upon  me  that  I  should  not  mention  to  any 
one    this    confidential    communication;    and 
to  make  sure  that  I  should  not,   I  allowed 
the     whole     matter     to    pass    out    of    my 
thoughts.      It    may    have    been    a   year    or 
more  later  that  Dr.   Howe  said  to  me,   'Do 
you  remember  that  man  of  whom  I  spoke 
to  you— the  one  who  wished  to  be  a  savior 
for  the' Negro   race?'      I  replied   in  the   af- 
firmative.     'That    man,'    said    the    doctor, 
'will    call    here    this    afternoon.      You    will 
receive    him.      His    name    is    John    Brown.' 
Thus   admonished,    I   watched   for   the   vis- 
itor   and    prepared    to    admit    him    myself, 
when  he  should  ring  at  the  door. 

"This  took  place  at  our  house  in  South 
Boston,  where  it  was  not  at  all  infra  dig 
for  me  to  open  my  own  door.  At  the  ex- 
pected time  I  heard  the  bell  ring  and,  on 
answering  it,  beheld  a  middle-aged,  middle- 
sized  man  with  hair  and  beard  of  amber 
color,  streaked  with  gray.  He  looked  a 
Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  forceful,  concen- 
trated and  self-contained.  We  had  a  brief 
Interview,  of  which  I  only  remember  my 
great  gratification  at  meeting  one  of  whom 
I  had  heard  so  good  an  account.  I  saw 
him  once  again  at  Dr.  Howe's  office,  and 
then  heard  no  more  of  him  for  some  time. 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  after  this  it  was 
that  I  took  up  the  Transcript  one  even- 
ing and  read  of  an  attack  made  by  a  small 
body  of  men  on '  the  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Dr.  Howe  presently  came  in  and  I 
told  him  what  I  had  just  read.  'Brown  has 
got  to  work,'  he  said.  I  had  already  ar- 
rived  at  the  same  conclusion." 


Tommy  Stringer,  the  little  blind  fel- 
low, whose  progress  has  b^en  no  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  Helen  Keller, 
is  to  stay  in  Boston.  Tommy  came 
from  Pittsburg  to  attend  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  some  nine  years 
ago,  and  his  progress  has  been  so  won- 
derful that  the  Pennsylvania  authori- 
ties wanted  the  boy  brought  back  to 
that  state.  The  matter  has,  however, 
been  adjusted,  and  the  beautiful  lad 
will   continue  his  studies  here. 

>  *   \A  •      I   H  «_  W  |       Ml.    tJJ, 


Miss  lone  Sha\v"  nowteaching  at  Llttle- 

vflle,  has  just   accepted  a  position  for  next 

r  in  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 

South   B(.stoi77~7rt   a   salary   .,f  JtflJK)  a 

Shaw    is    ;t     graduate    of    the 

iminghnm    norm  1.    and    w<*bt 


May  12  1901 


The  will  of  Mis.  Mary  J.  l'hipps,  who  lived 
at  194  Marlboro  street  and  who  died  April  26  last, 
has  been  tiled  for  probate  in  the  Suffolk  Probate 
Office.    It  contains  ijl'2,000  in  public  bequests,  as 
follows:  Two  thousand  dollars  each  to  the  Boston 
Young    Men's   Christian     Union,    the    ( Perkins) 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the  Free  Hospital  for 
Women   in  Brookline:  $1000  each    to    the  Win- 
chester Home  for  Old  Ladies  at  Chaiiestown,  the 
Home  for  Aged  Couples  at  Roxbury,  the  Sarah 
Fuller   Home  of   Medford,  the  Calhoun  Colored 
School  of  Calhoun,  Ala.,  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Boston  and  the  New   England  Peabody 
Home     for    Crippled  Children.     Mr.   Benjamin 
Pnipps,  Mr.  George  A.  Dary  and  Mr.  James  E. 
beach  are  named  as  executors.    The  will  is  dated 
\  March  14, 1900,  and  a  codicil  to  it  Jan.  4, 1901. 
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Helen    Keller's    Visits  to  Professor 

Park. 

By  Lttcy   J.   Partridge. 

IT  was  on  February  26,  1899,  that  Helen  Keller  first  vis- 
ited "tlie  grand  old  man  of  Andover  Hill,"  in  whose 
memory  a  public  service  was  held  in  Boston  a  short  time 
a»o.  Onlv  a  tew  weeks  before  he  had  celebrated  his 
ninetieth  birthday;  and  the  beautiful  loving-cup  was 
still  on  the  centre-table  in  the  parlor.  She  studied  its  form, 
admired  its  workmanship,  traced  the  inscriptions  on  the 
sides,  and  smiled  at  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
motto,  "Love  abideth  ever." 

With  those  wonderful  fingers,  whose  delicacy  of  touch 
reveals  the  mysteries  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  she  "saw 
everything  in  the  room — the  fern  on  the  pedestal;  the 
horned  toad  from  California;  the  ancient  tea-tray  formerly 
used  by  the  beautiful  Sarah  Pierrepont,  the  wife  of  Jona- 
than Edwards;  the  mosaic  table,  which  Professor  Park 
obtained  during  his  early  travels  in  foreign  lands;  and  the 
bronze  model  of  the  Vendome  Column.  But  she  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  large  copy  of  Murillo's  "Span- 
ish Fruit-merchants"  which  hung  over  the  old-fashioned 
mantelpiece. 

The  aged  theologian  was  greatly  pleased  with  her 
appreciation  of  his  little  jokes,  and  enjoyed  her 
quick  replies.  His  eyes  were  not  so  dim  that  he  could 
not  see  the  varying  expression  of  her  countenance  as  she 
engaged  in  conversation  with  different  individuals  in  the 
room,  turning  toward  the  one  who  was  speaking  as  if  she 
had  heard  what  was  said  even  though  she  could  not  see 
the  person.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  happiness.  One 
of  her  friends  has  truly  said,  "She  makes  sunshine  for 
herself  and  every  one  around  her." 

From  that  time  Professor  Park  was  much  interested  in 
all  that  pertained  to  her  welfare,  and  wished  to  hear  all 
that  was  said  of  her  in  the  various  newspapers.  He  often 
exclaimed,  "It  is  wouderful,  wonderful!"  when  told  about 
some  new  accomplishment  of  hers. 

He  was  delighted  when  he  heard  that  she  was  coming 
to  see  him  again,  and  with  almost  the  eagerness  of  a  child 
awaited  her  arrival  on  May  27,  1900.  He  was  then  too 
feeble  to  go  down-stairs;  so  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  the 
study,  and  she  was  the  last  guest  to  enter  that  room  which 
has  been  frequented  by  so  many  distinguished  people  from 
this  country  and  forgin  lands. 

Seated  on  the  comfortable  old  sofa  that  was  his  favorite 
resting-place  in  later  years,  and  wearing  the  black  silk  cap 
and  dressing-gown  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  been 
with  him  since  his  ninetieth  birtuday,  he  received  her 
with  all  the  gracious  dignity  that  was  characteristic  of  him 
when  he    welcomed    friends  to  his  home.     For    nearly    an 


hour  he  entertained  her  and  her  teacher  with  stories  of 
earlier  days,  and  reminiscences  of  Laura  Bridguian,  whom 
he  saw  long  years  before. 

Some  of  his  most  ancient  and  valued  books  were  brought 
for  Helen  "to  look  at."  Beza's  Bible,  which,  as  we  are 
told  on  the  fly-leaf,  "Dr.  Increase  Mather  had  in  his  hand 
hearing  the  morning  recitations  of  his  Grandson  Byles, 
when  he  was  seized  with  that  Apoplectic  Deliquium  which 
in  the  end  proved  his  death,"  was  carefully  examined  by 
those  sensitive  fingers;  her  attention  was  called  to  the  nine 
folio  volumes  of  Calvin  published  in  1671;  and  an  illumin- 
ated missal  of  very  ancient  date  was  described  to  her  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  while  the  venerable  man  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  rapt  expression  of  the  young  girl's  face  as  she 
grasped  the  new  truths  presented  to  her.  She  looked  her 
amazement  when  told  about  the  books  that  crowded  the 
shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling,  besides  tilling  several  book- 
cases. 

The  desk  by  the  window,  where  Professor  Park  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  time  during  his  earlier  years  when  writ- 
ing in  the  study,  was  an  object  of  much  interest  to  her. 
Some  one  suggested  that  she  might  like  to  see  one  of  the 
quill  pens  which  he  formerly  used,  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
great  curiosity  to  those  searching  fingers,  while  she  laugh- 
ed aloud  when  told  that  it  was  with  such  a  pen  Professor 
Park  used  to  write  sermons  that  were  an  hour  and  a  half 
long.  As  she  rose  to  say  good-by,  the  quill  pen  was 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  more  than  twenty-five  years  old 
and  was  placed  in  her  hand,  her  aged  friend  assuring  her 
that  it  was  the  first  he  had  given  to  any  one  after  it  had 
been  used. - 

And  it  was  the  last.  In  one  week  and  a  day  the  hand 
that  had  wielded  the  pen  for  so  many  years  was  still,  the 
wonderful  voice  that  had  thrilled  thousands  was  silent, 
the  powerful  brain  that  had  influenced  both  sides  of  the 
sea  was  no  longer  active,  the  tired  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  and  our  honored  friend  "was  not,  for  God  took 
him." — Christian  Endeavor  World. 
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In  Behalf  of  Blind  Babies 

There  are  in  Boston  and  vicinity  a  number  of  blind  babies  living 
in  poverty,  degradation  and  neglect.  They  cannot  enter  the  regular 
day  nurseries  because  they  require  more  attention  than  the  busy 
matrons  have  time  to  give,  so  in  many  cases  they  are  left  at  home 
alone  all  day,  while  the  mother  goes  out  to  work,  tied  into  chairs  or 
strapped  on  to  beds,  or,  worse  still,  rendered  partially  unconscious  by 
drugs  used  in  their  food.  Unable  to  see  the  various  objects  that 
take  up  the  attention  and  develop  the  mind  of  the  seeing  baby, 
their  faculties  gradually  become  dormant  or  their  energies  are  per- 
verted into  channels  harmful  both  to  mind  and  body,  so  that  in 
many  instances  by  the  time  they  reach  the  kindergarten  age,  five 
years,  they  are  mentally  and  physically  incapacitated  for  instruction. 
Cannot  something  be  done  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  brighten  the 
lives  of  these  helpless  little  wanderers  in  darkness  ? 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  nursery  where  these 
little  unfortunates  may  be  taken  in  and  tenderly  cared  for  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  the  kindergarten.  Money  to  carry  on  this 
work  is  urgently  needed.  We  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  all 
lovers  of  children,  and  especially  unfortunate  children,  will  respond 
generously  to  this  appeal  in  their  behalf.  . 

A  committee  including  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton,  and  others  of  Boston's  well-known  workers,  has  been 
formed. 

Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was  for  thirteen  years  principal  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  treasurer  and  will  promptly  acknowledge  all  contributions 
sent  to  her  at  her  home,  175  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline. 

Contributions  of  infants'  clothing,  toys,  cribs,  chairs,  carriages, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  babyhood  comfortable  and  happy  will  be 
very  acceptable  and  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  27 
Lambert  Ave.,  Roxbury. 

There  is  perhaps  no  stronger  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  blind  baby 
than  the  words  written  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

"  We  are  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a  long  and  lonely  night, 
Waiting  till  some  gentle  angel  comes  to  lead  us  to  the  light ; 
For  we  know  there  is  a  magic  that  can  give  eyes  to  the  blind, 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous,  oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind." 
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The  Education  ol  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Editor  the  North  Dakota  Banner: 
Won't  you  permit  me  to  amend  your 
sentence  referring  to  the  deaf-blind. 
"  How  and  where  to  educate  them  is 
certainly  a  perplexing  question?' 
How  will  it  read    it'    thus:   "  How    and 

where  to  educate  them  might  have  once 
been  perplexing,  but  with  the   number 
of  educated  ones  among  us,  the  "  how  " 
is  evident,    and   with    Fanwood   having 
taught  more  than  any  other    school   in 
the    world,     with   Hartford,    Colorado 
Springs    and    Columbus    each    having 
had      two;      Buffalo,    Raleigh;    Baton 
Rouge,  Sioux   Falls,    and  Halifax    one 
each,  the  "  where  "  is    not    an    inscru- 
table mystery.     That    seems   to    pretty 
well  fill  the  bill.     But  it  might  be    well 
to  add  that  as    Mr.     Dobyns   and    Mr. 
Hall  (Illinois  Blind  School)  have  recent- 
ly taken    such    pupils,     there    will    be 
some  very     valuable    experience     lying 
around    mighty    soon,     and    what   two 
such    eminent   educators    have    alre'idy 
learned,  is  by  no  means   to    be    sneered 
at.     Why.    Thunder!     North      Dakota 
now  sends  her    blind    children    to    the 
best  headed  school    in    the    wide    world 
for  thai,   work!     Of    all    states,    yours 
is  the  least  in  need  of    information     on 
that  point.     Now  that  is  by    no    means 
meant  to  imply  that  the     blind    schools 
are  the  best    for    that     work,    on    the 
contrary,  quite  the  reverse.      It    is    the 
present     xupc  intendent    of    the    blind 
school,  ypur  pupils  attend,  that    counts, 
not  that  it  is  a  blind-school.     See    here 
now.     Just  put    on    your    confessional 
cap  and  answer    this.      If    you    had    a 
deaf  pupil   who    became    blind,     would 
you  dismiss  him  without    trying    to    do 
anything   to    meet    his    added    needs? 
Yet  two    schools    for    the     blind    have 
done  theii'  equivalent  of  that    and    the 
deaf  schools  have   pulled    the    cast-offs 
up.      If  you  had  a  deaf-blind    pupil     in 
your  school  for  five  years  and    had    not 
taught  him    one    word,    or    even    one 
letter  of  the    manual    alphabet,     would 
you  venture  to  a  "  Convention"'    know- 
ing your  "  course    of    education  "    was 
known  to    your    fellow    professionals? 
Yet  a    blind    school    has    "educated" 
such  a  pupil  to  exac  ly  that  extent    and 
in  about  that  time. 

Then  with  the  fact  sticking  out,  riglo 
in  our  faces,     far    enough     to    hang    a 
week's    washing    on,     the       Fanwood. 
Raleigh.     Buffalo.       Hartford.       Baton 


Houge,    Columbus,    Colorado  Springs. 

Halifax,  and  Sioux  Falls  among  deaf  or 
dual  schools,  have  educated,  are  educat- 
ing, and  have    had.    such    pupils   for   a 
time,  and  thatthe  Perkins.  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  and  Vinton  blind  schools  are 
in  the  same  list,  where  does    the    neces- 
sity of  a  special  school    crop    out?     As 
Our  established  schools    have   done    the 
work,  and  are  doing   it,    and    will    con- 
tinue to  do  it,  what  advantage  would   a 
special  school  have  %     Is   "experience" 
'sticking  in  your  side  >.     Well,  when  Mr. 
Dobyns  wanted  a  teacher  for    his   deaf- 
blind    pupil,    he   didn't   waste     twenty 
minutes    hunting    for      "experience.*" 
He  know  that   Miss   Watkins   had   dis- 
played great   ability   in   teaching   little 
hearing  children  and   that   was   experi- 
ence  enough   for   him.     Suppose    you 
ask  him  if  his  experience  in  this  has  led 
him  to    think    he    would    reverse    his 
method  next  time  and  go  hunting  for  an 
•'  experienced  "  teacher?     Or  see  what 
Mr.  Jones  thinks   on    the    same  point, 
neither  of  his  teachers  had  anv   exp< 
ence,  and  one  of  them  lias  made  decided 
progress  in  the  most  difficult  case  ever  at- 
tempted.    As  to   "  special  apparatus." 
— I  can  settle  that  by  offering  to  furnish 
any  school  all   the   apparatus   a  deaf- 
blind  pupil  will  require  for    five   years. 
Now  I  am  not    trying    to    exploit    my 
munificence,  and  I  will  explain  that  the 
investment  would  involve  one  arithmetic 
slate,      costing     §1.50,     one       writing 
frame,  about  the  same,  a    set  of    maps, 
costing  about  two  cents    each,    and   the' 
remainder   of   $10     in    books,    lots    of 
which    the    American    Printing    House 
for  the  blind  will  probably  furnish    out 
of  the  §10.000  that    the  P.   S.    annually 
appropriates    for    free   distribution   of 
books  for  the  blind  and  I  don't  see  why 
the    deaf-blind   aren't    blind.     Finally, 
cuss  all  w  special  "   teachers  or  methods. 
The  specialization  of  the  teachers  comes 
in  in  their    being    intelligent,    devoted. 
patient,    and     sympathizing,    and    you 
can  find    those    qualities    in   any    state. 
The  methods  arc  exactly  those    whereby 
you  teach    your   deaf    pupils    the    first 
steps,    only   that   the   deaf-blind  feels. 
where  the  deaf    one    wis,     That's    the 
whole  of  it.  Yours  Truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  April  3D,   1901. 

We  accept  the  amendment  though 
we  do  it  with  some  mental  reservation 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  The 
success  in  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind  in  the  schools  above  referred  to  is 
little  short  of  the  marvelous  and  Mr. 
Wade  may  well  be  pardoned  for  failing 
to  see  the  need  of  a  special  school  for 
this  class  or    for  experienced  teachers. 

Having  never  had  any  experience 
with  the  deaf-blind  we  must  admit 
frankly  that  our  views  were  from  the 
theoretical  rather  than  from  the  practi- 
cal stand  point  and  while  experience 
might  change  those  views,  still  we  are 
not  willing  to  say  that  a  special  school 
is  either  impracticable,  undesirable  or 
improbable  tit  some  future  time. 
Were  Mr.  Wade  at  the  head  of  a 
school  solelv  for   either    class,     experi- 


ence might  alter  hi*  views.  There  is 
absolutely  no  argument  in  favor  of  dual 
schools  for  deaf  and  blind.  Where; 
such  exist,  the  sooner  they  are  separat- 
ed the  better  for  both  and  whe?"e  a 
third  element  in  the  person  of  the  deaf- 
blind  is  put  into  the  ease,  the  sooner 
such  are  separated  the  better  for  all. 
such  successes  in  their  education  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  deaf- blind  are 
a  class  unto  themselves  and  being  such 
should  be  so  recognized  and  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

For  the  present  the  deaf- blind  nnisi 
go  to  either  schools  for  the  deaf  or  the 
blind  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wade  that 
the  former  are  the  better  places  in 
which  to  place  this  class  looking  at  the 
question  solely  from  the  stand-point  of 
benefit  to  the  deaf-blind  case. 

No,  of  course,   we    wouldn't    go    to  a 
convention      under    the    circumstances 
above  referred  to.  neither  would  we  keep 
any  such    case    five   years   and   get    no 
results.     We    would   teach    that    pup" 
something  if  we  had  to  sit  up  nights   I 
do  it  provided nattire  had  given  him  at 
grey  matter  whatever.     And  this   ve 
ease  you  cite,  Bro.  Wade,  strikes  us    a> 
an  argument  why    there    should    be    a 
special  school  and  special  teacher*^ 

Special  schools  for  this  class  would 
have  a  two-fold  advantage.  They 
would  relieve  schools  solely  for  deaf 
children  or  blind  children  of  a  line  of 
work  not  properly  theirs  and  ought  to 
afford  this  class  better  care  and  more 
systematic  instruction  if  under  the 
Fight  kind  of  management.  As  to 
experince,  there  isn't  a  line  of  work  in  j 
the  world  that  gives  better  returns  for 
real  experince  than  education.  What 
makes  Miss  Watkins  the  success  she  is 
is  but  her  rare  experince  gained  from 
association  with  little  children. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  special 
I  schools  come.  — if  they  ever  do— and 
in  the  mean  time  we  presume  this  class 
of  unfortunates  will  be  taught  and 
cared  for  very  much  as  they  are  now 
and  those  to  whom  is  committed  the 
work  will  do  it  as  well  and  as  patiently 
as  possible  till  future,  generations  shall 
have  found  a  better  way. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND  BABIES. 


One  of  the  newer  charities  in    this 
section,  and  one  that  has  received  the 
cordial  support  of  its  friends,  is  that  of 
the    Nursery    for    Blind    Eabies.    Its 
plan  is  to  take  the  little  ones  that  are 
so  handicapped,  and  fit  them  for  the 
Kindergarten,    which     will    not     take 
them  under  five  years  of  age.    Though 
the  response  to   its   needs   have   been 
most  cordial,  there  are  always  remain- 
ing needs  that  are  unsupplied,  and  at 
present  a  sewing  machine,  "if  it  will 
only  stich  a  seam,"  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  blankets  for  single  beds,  white 
crib    quilts,    old    linen    and    flannels, 
towels,  pitchers  holding  from  a  pint  to 
a  quart,  and  baskets  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes,  are  among  the  things  that 
would  make  most  acceptable  contribu- 
tions.    Mrs.   Edward  F.   Wilder  of  34 
Elm  Street,  will  receive  any  donation, 
or  if    informed  will  see  that  articles 
are   sent  for;    contributions  of   money 
may    be    sent    to    Miss    Mary     Isabel 
Greeley,   175   Winthrop    Road,   Brook- 
line.    At  present  there  are  five  babies 
at  the  Washington  Street  Home  with 
a  waiting  list  of  five,  who  cannot  yet 
be  accommodated. 
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Philadelphia,  May  tO,  1O01. 

CONCERT  BY  BLIND  PUPILS. 


he  violin  recital  to  be  given  by  Mr. 
Theodore  C.  Leutz  at  Curtis  Hall,  Jamaica 
Plain,  on  Friday  evening,  24th  inst.,  is  of 
unwonted  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Leutz,  a  native  of  Boston,  is  unable 
to  read  and  has  to  rely  wholly  upon  mem- 
ory in  his  playing.  He  graduated  at  the 
Perkins  Tr^jriitirm  f^r  th,0  J*""^  and  was 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  Franz  Bruckner, 
professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Musio, 
Munich.  Mr.  Leutz  will  be  assisted  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kelterborn,  Mr.  E. 
Strasser,  Miss  P.   Mueller  and  others. 

Boston  Mas-  G-Iobe 


Reception     and     Inspection     of    the 
Ken    Bnildlnga    at    Overbrook. 

An  interesting  public  reception  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook. 
The  new  buildings  and  grounds  were 
open  for  inspection  and  the  blind  pupils 
entertained  the  visitors  with  a  gym- 
nastic drill  and  a  concert.  John  Cad- 
walader  presided  at  the  afternoon  exer- 
cises. He  gave  a  history  of  the  institu- 
tion from  its  foundation,  over  70  years 
ago,  and  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  praised  the 
idea  underlying  the  education  of  the 
sightless  in  America  to  give  to  graduates 
"individual  independence."  and  make 
them  self-supporting.  The  address  of 
Edward  E.  Allen,  the  principal  of  the 
institution,  contained  some  highly  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  way  blind  per- 
sons fiud  their  way  about. 

The  buildings  were  inspected  between 
5  and  G  o'clock  by  several  thousand  visit- 
ors. They  are  graceful  structures  of 
white  stucco,  admirably  suited  to  school 
purposes.  The  institution  has  about  1G0 
pupils,  half  of  whom  are  girls.  The  con- 
cert which  the  pupils  gave  last  night 
was  a  delightful  affair.  The  singing  by 
Elizabeth  Smith  of  Mattel's  "Joy  Waltz" 
and  the  "Hear  My  Prayer"  solo  of  Men- 
delssohn moved  the  audience  deeply. 
Hollo  F.  Maitland.  Edward  L.  Collins, 
Mae  Haines.  Sophia  Brady,  Thomas  S. 
Roberts,  Morris  A.  Hull  and  the  Girls' 
Mandolin  Club  were  the  others  on  the 
programme. 
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RECEPTION  AT  BLIND  SCHOOL 


Date. 


....The  fair  in  aid  of  blind  babies, held  at   the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Edwin  IT.  Mellen,  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  April  20  and  ■-■:,  netted  nearly  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  checkfor  three  hundred 
dollars  has  been  sent  to   Miss   [sabel  Greely,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
The  nursery  of  the  society,  at  3028  Washington 
street,  Roxbury,  was  opened  on  New  Year's  Day 
1901.    There  are  six  babies  at  present  in  the  nur-  i 
sery,  and  more  are  to  be  taken  in. 


Visitors  Inspect  New  Buildings  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
i  m ion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  gave 
a  public  reception  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  new  buUdiDgs  ar»  Overbrook,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  four  main 
buildings. 

Many  of  the  several  hundred  guests  re- 
mained for  the  evening  exercises,  consisting 
of  a  gymnastic  exhibition  and  a  concert  by 
the  pupils  in  the  assembly  hall. 

In  the  afternoon  John  Cadwalader,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  managers,  made  an 
address,  briefly  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  institution.  Michael  Aragnos.  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  and 
Principal  Edward  E.  Allen  also  made  ad- 
dresses. Musical  numbers  by  pupils  were 
Included  in  the  programme.  After  the  exer- 
cises the  guests  made  an  inspection  of  the 
buildings.  Refreshments  were  served  later 
in  the  rotunda  by  the  women  instructors, 
who  received  the  guests  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  lobby. 
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Blind  Will  Graduate 

The  commencement  exercises  of  tbf> 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in 
Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday.  June  4,  at 
3  P.M..  General  Francis  H.  Appleton 
presiding.  A  delightful  programme  is 
|  promised. 
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WEDNESDAY.    MAY    227~19oT~ 

Rebecca  Melvin's  Public  Bequests 

At  the  Suffolk  Registry  yesterday  after- 
noon the  will  of  Rebecca  Melvin.  contain- 
ing many  public  bequests,  was  filed  One- 
eighth  of  the  estate  of  the  testatrix  is  be- 
queathed to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
and  another  eighth  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  On 
the  death  of  Columbia  E.  Noves  $3000  is  to 
be  given  to  the  Baptist  Home,  Washing- 
ton D.  C,  and  the  remainder  of  Columbia 
E.  Noyes's  share,  one  eighth  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  fortune,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Home  for  Incurables  at  Waltham  E  C 
Fletcher  and  S.  C.  Bartlett  are  named  as 
executors.    The  will  Is  dated  March  4,  1898.. 

Sornerville  ^outnaU 
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THE    WORK   OF    BLIND    PUPILS. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution  will  be  held  at  the 
Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3 
o'clock  p.  m..  General  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  presiding.  A  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme is  offered,  including  a.n  exercise 
by  the  kindergarten  children,  and  one  by 
Tommy  Stringer,  whose  remarkahle  prog- 
ress is  attracting  universal  aittention. 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  upon 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  its 
specific  needs.  The  older  pupils  will  pre- 
sent an  exercise  in  physics  and  one  in 
mathematics,  While  music  and  educational 
gymnastics  wiilH  complete  what  promises 
to  be  an  excellent  entertainment.  Tickets 
may  be  ouvained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind, 
383   Boylston  street,  Boston. 
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The  work  of  both  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  and  the  school  for  older  sightless  boys 
and  girls  will  be  shown  at  the  commencement 
exercises  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, June  4,  at  3  oclock,  for  which  a  very 
attractive  and  richly  varied  programme  has 
been  prepared.  In  this  Tommy  Stringer  has 
a  part  which  will  serve  to  exhibit  his  wonder- 
ful progress  during  the  past  year.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
afternoon  and  will  set  forth  the  claims  of  the 
kindergarten  upon  a  generous  public. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  BostOD,  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  No.  383  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1901. 
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Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Per 
kins  Institution  June  4. 
The  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  the  results  attained  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  will  be  given  to  the  public 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Boston  theatre  Tuesday,  jlIne  1 
at  3  p  m.  ' 
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•PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Pleasing    Features    in    the    Programme 
for  Commencement  Day. 

Some  pleasing  features  appear  In  the 
programme  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  4,  at  3  o'clock.  Among  them  are 
an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, "A  Child  Garden  and  Its  Visitors," 
and  one  by  Tommy  Stringer,  "How  the 
Ocean  Does  Its  Share  of  the  World's 
Work."  The  part  of  the  older  pupils 
will  consist  of  an  exercise  in  geometry 
and  one  on  "Wireless  Telegraphy," 
while  excellent  music  and  interesting 
gymnastics  will  add  to  the  many  at- 
trsctions 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
seven  graduates  will  receive  their 
diplomas  at  the  hands  of  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  who  wW  preside.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind,  383  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
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Newspaper  Decisions. 

1.  If  a  person  orders  his  paper  discontinued 
he  must  pay  all  arrearages,  or  the  publisher  will 
continue  to  send  it  until  payment  is  made,  and 
collect  the  whole  amount,  whether  the  paper  is 
taken  from  the  office  or  not. 

2.  Any  person  who  takes  a  paper  regularly 
from  the  post-office  — whether  directed  to  his 
name  or  another's,  or  whether  he  has  subscribed 
or  not— is  responsible  for  the  payment. 


THE  WORK  OF  BLIND  PUPILS. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  will  be  held  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at 
3  P.  M.,  General  Francis  H.  Appleton 
presiding.  A  very  interesting  programme 
is  offered,  including  an  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten  children,  and  one  by  Tommy 
Stringer,  whose  remarkable  progress  is 
attracting  universal  attention.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  specific 
needs.  The  older  pupils  will  present  an 
exercise  in  physics  and  one  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  music  and  educational  gymnastics 
will  complete  what  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent entertainment.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind, 
No.  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
country  en  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
still  does  she  lead  in  upholding  and  causing 
to  expand  this  noble  work.  What  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  will  be  amply 
shown  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  4,  at  3 
o'clock,  by  the  kindergarten,  scientific  and 
gymnastic  exercises  by  the  pupils  and  one 
by  Tommy  Stringer,  entitled  "How  the 
world  does  its  share  of  the  world's  work," 
and  by  the  excellent  music  by  band,  orches- 
tra and  chorus.  What  remains  still  to  be 
done  will  be  set  forth  in  part  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  in  his  address  upon  the 
kindergarten.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  
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BY  BLIND  PUPILS. 

Some  specially  pleasing  features  ap- 
pear in  the  program  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  June  4.  Among  them  are  an 
exercise  by  the  kindergarten  children, 
"A  Child's  Garden  and  Its  Visitors," 
and  one  by  Tommy  Stringer,  "How  the 
:  Ocean  Docs  Its  Share  of  the  World's 
j  Work."  The  part  of  the  older  pupils 
will  consist  of  an  exercise  in  geometry 
and  one  on  "wireless  telegraphy," 
while  music  and  interesting  gymnastics 
will  add  to  the  many  attractions.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  The  seven 
[graduates  will  receive  their  diplomas 
at  the  hand  of  Gen.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton,  the  presiding  officer.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  No.  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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MAY    25,    1901. 

—The  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  the  results  attained  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  will  be  given  to  the  public 
at   the   commencement    exercises   of  the 
Perkins   Institution,   which  will  be  held 
at  the  Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday,  June 
4,  at  3  o'clock.    The  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten children,   as  well  as  that  of  the 
older  pupils,  will  be  represented,  and  an 
exercise   by  Tommy   Stringer   will  be  a 
most     interesting     feature.      The     Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Xess  will  give  an  address 
upon  the  needs  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment,  and   Gen.   Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton,  who  will  preside,  will  give  diplomas 
to  the  seven  members  of  the  graduating 
class.     Fine  music  and  interesting  gym- 
nastics   will    enhance   the   attractiveness 
oi   the    occasion.    Tickets    may   be      ob- 
tained from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
or    at  the   salesroom  for  the   blind,   3S3 
Boylston  street. 


The  work  of  both  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  and  the  school  for  older  sightless  boys  and 
girls  will  be  shown  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises in  Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  4,  at  3  o'clock,  for  which  a  very  attractive 
and  richly  varied  programme  has  been  prepared. 
In  this  Tommy  Stringer  has  a  part  which  will 
serve  to  exhibit  his  wonderful  progress  during 
the  past  year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness 
will  be  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon  and  will  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  kindergarten  upon  a  gen- 
erous public.  Tickets  inay  be  obtained  from 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street,  Boston. 


MAY    26.    1901- 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  COMMENCEMENT 

The  demand  for  tickets  for  the  com-* 
mencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,'  at  Boston  Thea- 
tre, June  4,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  has  already 
begun.  Since  the  number  of  applications 
is  always  in  excess  of  that  of  tickets, 
requisitions  should  be  made  early  to  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind.  No.  383  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  A  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  audience  this  year.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  be  the  speak- 
er on  this  occasion,  and  will  take  for  his 
theme  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  urg- 
ing its  claim  upon  the  liberal  support  of 
the  public.  General  Francis  H.  Appleton 
will  preside,  and  diplomas  will  be  given 
by  him  to  the  seven  pupils  who  consti- 
tute the  graduating  class. 
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THE  PERKINSJNSTITUTE. 

COMMENCEMENT     EXERCISES    A' 
THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 


The  opportunity  of  seeing  somethim 
of  the  results  attained  in  the  educatioi 
of  the  blind  will  be  given  to  the  publi 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday,  June 
4,  at  3  o'clock.  The  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten children,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
older  pupils,  will  be  represented,  and  an 
exercise  by  Tommy  Stringer  will  be  a 
most  interesting  feature.  Rev  Thomas 
Van  Ness  will  give  an  address  upon 
the  needs  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, and  Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
who  will  preside,  wil  give  diplomas  to 
the  seven  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  Fine  music  and  interesting  gym- 
nastics will  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  the  occasion.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
torn,  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind, 
NoN|S3  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
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THE  NEWS,  SATUBDAY,  THE  NEWS,  SATURDAY, 


SPRINGFIELD,  MONDAY.  MAY   27,   1901. 


TO  F.XHTB1T  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  glimpse  at  some  of  the  results  of  the 
modern  educational  methods  which  are  em- 
ployed bj  thp  teachers  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution will  he  afforded  by  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  this  school  in  Boston 
(heater  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  4.  at  .o 
o'clock.  The  kindergarten  work  mil  be 
represented,  as  well  as  that  of  the  old#r 
institution,  and  an  address  on  that  subject 
will  he  given  by  Rev  lnomas  van  Ness. 
The  program  includes  interesting  features 
of  a  scientific  and  musical  nature  and  in 
physical  training  and  an  .exercise  by 
Tommy  Stringer.  Gen  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  will  preside,  and  will  present  diplomas 
to  seven  pupils,  who  constitute  the  grad- 
uating class.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos.  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the. Wind,  '2s o  388  Boylston 
street,  Boston. 


4^~**"tf»* 


Commencement    Exercises     of     Per- 
kins  Institution. 

The  demand  for  tickets  for  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Boston  Theatre. 
Tune  4  at  3  p.m.,  has  already  begun.  Sines 
the  number  of  applications  is  always  in 
excess  of  that  of  tickets,  requisition  should 
be  made  early  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
383  Bovlston  St.,  Boston.  A  very  interest- 
ing programme  has  been  prepared  for  ths 
enjoyment  of  the  audience  this  year.  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  will  be  the  speaker  on 
this  occasion  and  will  take  for  his  theme 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  urging  its 
claim  upon  the  liberal  support  of  the  pub- 
lic Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside, 
and  diplomas  will  be  friven  by  him  to  the 
seven  pupils  who  constitute  the  graduating 
class. 


MAY  25,   1901.         ], 

AN  INTERESTING  OCCASION. 

The  work  of  both  the  Kindergarten 
tx  the  Blind  and  the  school  for  older 
sightless  boys  and  girls  will  be  shown 
at  the  commencement  exercises  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  ( 
June  4,  at  3  o'clock,  for  which  a  very 
attractive    and  richly    varied  program 
has    been    prepared.    In    this    Tommy 
Stringer  has  a  part  which  will  serve  to 
exhibit  his  wonderful  progress  during 
the  past  year.    The  Rev.  Thomas  Yan 
Ness  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, and  will  set  forth  the  claims  of 
the  kindergarten  upon  a  generous  pub- 
lic    Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston.    The  following  is  the  program 

PROGRAM : 

Chorus  with  Orchestra.    Hunting  Song. 

Poem  by  Sir  Y\  alter  Scott. 

Music  by  Herbert  A.  Strout. 

(A  graduate  of  this  school  in  the  class  of  1900.) 

I     iowlff  Ocean   Does   Its    Share   of  the 
World's  Work. 

By  Thomas  Stringer. 

it     A  Child's' Garden  and  Its  Visitors,  Illus- 
11  •        trated  by  a  finger  play,  modeling  and 

<rfl.TT\ftfl 

By  the  Kindergarten  children. 

Til     Music.    Mazurka. 

in.  "-By  the  Kinder  orthestra. 

Address  on  the  Work  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Van  >ess. 
\n  Illustrative  Exercise  in  Geometry. 
By  the  girls  of  the  graduating  class. 
Exercise  in  Physics.    Wireless  Telegraphy. 
By  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class. 
Educational  Gymnastics.     By  a  class  of  girls. 
Military  Drill.    By  a  class  of  boys. 
Presentation  of  diplomas. 
By  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 
Military  Band.      Selections  from  "  Ernani." 
Xames  of  Graduates  :-Emma  Lena  Carr,  Mary 
Fua  EUingwood,  Annie  Swazey  Kicker,  Samuel 
CurrifrS   Everett  Manly  Harmon,  Barnard 
Levin,  Owen  Eugene  Wrmn. 


MAY  18,   1901, 


FOR   THE  BLIND  BABIES. 


One  of  the  newer  charities  in    this 
section,  and  one  that  has  received  the 
cordial  support  of  its  friends,  is  that  of  J 
the    Nursery    for    Blind    Eabies.     Its; ! 
plan  is  to  take  the  little  ones  that  are 
so  handicapped,  and  fit  them  for  the 
Kindergarten,    which     will    not     take 
them  under  five  years  of  age.    Though 
the  response  to   its   needs    have   been 
most  cordial,  there  are  always  remain- 
ing needs  that  are  unsupplied,  and  at 
present  a  sewing  machine,  "if  it  will 
only  stich  a  seam,"  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  blankets  for  single  beds,  white 
crib    quilts,    old    linen    and     flannels, 
towels,  pitchers  holding  from  a  pint  to 
a  quart,  and  baskets  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes,  are  among  the  things  that 
would  make  most  acceptable  contribu- 
tions.    Mrs.   Edward  F.   Wilder  of  34 
Elm  Street,  will  receive  any  donation, 
or  if   informed  will  see  that  articles 
are  sent  for;    contributions  of   money 
may    be    sent    to    Miss    Mary     Isabel 
Greeley,   175   Winthrop    Road,   Brook- 
line.    At  present  there  are  five  babies 
at  the  Washington  Street  Home  with 
a  waiting  list  of  five,  who  cannot  yet 
be  accommodated. 
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The  writer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
an  invitation  to    attend    the    Commence- 
ment exercise?  of  the    Perkins    lust,     fi 
the  Blind,  Boston,  to  be  held  on  the   4th  j 
of  June,  prox.     There  they  have  no  dim- 
pultv  in  filling  a  great    theatre    with'   the; 
very   best    of  their    cultured    population,  ! 
and  so  great  is  the  press  for  seats  on  these 
OCCasious,  that    they    are    obliged    to    re- 
gulate  the    admissions    by    ticket.     The 
company  is  invited  this  year  to  see    v.  hat 
I  is  doing,  and  to  help   to    do    more.     The 
good     people   'of    the    city    and    vicinity 
I  love  to  come  for  such    purposes,  and  they 
will  t-isily  raise   the    fifty    or  a    hundred 
thousand  dollar^  that  are  needed    for   the 
completion      of      the     kindergarten      at 
Jamaica  Plains,  a  suburb  of  the  city.      It 
will  not  he  surprising    if    these   columns 
are  permitted  to  announce  the  success  of 
this -rand  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  an 

enlightened    public,    before    the  close  of 
i 

present  term. 
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—  'EicavtjXOev  ex<I>iXao£A<p£iai;y.aieic4<TTpe- 
<}>ev  et?  Boattova  b  $t£u0uvTT)<;  T?j<;  auxo8t  tr/o- 
AfjS  xc3vTu<pX(3v  *ai  *c><paX<zX«ov,  l^x©?  °H-o 
Y£vt)<;  y..  Mr/arjX  'AvaYVWUTOicouXoq.  Et? 
^iXaSeXifsiav  icpoaevtXTjOTj  b  %.  'AvaYVWffxo- 

GetCY]?  aux68t  ayo)^;  xwv  tu^Xwv  xai  y.a>q>a- 
XaXo)v  i'va  aiza^eiKri  xbv  y.axaXXir))vOv  lit' 
r?i  evap^ei  tou  <piAav8pwTci/.ou  auxiji;  Ip^ou 
Xofov.  Aia  xb  p.^YaP0V  x*3s  ffX°^5  xautT]? 
iBaicavYiOrjuav  600,000  SoXXapioiv,  tj<;  b  oieu 
Oliver,?  tp.opif<i>8Y]  sv  TTrj  'X0^  T^v  ^u?X(5v 
x^?  Bo<rc<2vo<;  orco  xtjv  stc&Xe^iv  xat  xa?  b8t]- 
■Ytaq  xou  Sieu8uvxou  auxf,?  %.  'AvaYVcxrco- 
tcouXqu. 

SUNDAY,  JUNlT*,   1901. 

The    commencement    exercises    of 

Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday,  at  3  p  m. 
Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton  presiding.  The 
seats  In  the  orchestra,  dress  circle  and 
first  and  second  balconies  of  the  theatre 
will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of  the 
corporation  and  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  institution.  Tickets  are  now 
ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  re- 
quested to  send  a  written  requisition. 
No  more  than  two  can  be  given  to  an 
applicant.  The  seats  will  be  positively 
reserved  until  3  o'clock,  when  standing 
persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant  places. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in 
Boston  theater  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
B,  at  3  o'clock,  Gen.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  presiding-.  Massachusetts  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  still  leads  in  up- 
holding- and  causing  the  expansion  of 
this  noble  work.  What  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  will 
be  amply  shown  by  the  kindergarten, 
scientific  and  gymnastic  exercises  by 
the  pupils,  in  an  exercise  by  Tommy 
Stringer,  entitled,  "How  the  Ocean 
Does  Its  Share  of  the  World's  Work," 
and  by  the  excellent  music  by  band,  or- 
chestra and  chorus.  Wha;t  remains 
Still  to  be  clone  will  be  set  forth  in  part 
by  Rev.  Thomas  van  Ness  in  his  ad- 
dress upon  the  kindergarten.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind,   383  Boylston   street,   Boston. 


eambfidgerWla8B,Iribun^ 
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Commencement  Exercises  of  Perkins 
Institution. 


The  demand  for  tickets  for  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Boston  theatre. 
June  4,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  has  already  be- 
gun. Since  the  number  of  applications 
is  always  in  excess  of  that  of  tickets, 
requisition  should  be  made  early  to  M, 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 


room of  the  institution,  No.  383  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  A  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  audience  this  year.  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  will  be  the  speaker  of 
the  occasion  and  will  take  for  his  theme 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  urging  its 
claim  upon  the  liberal  support  of  the 
public.  General  Francis  H.  Appleton 
will  preside,  and  diplomas  will  be  given 
by  him  to  the  seven  pupils  who  consti- 
tute the  graduating  class. 

jut _ 
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The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
Bchool  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in 
Boston  theater  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
3,  at  3  o'clock,  Gen.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  presiding.  Massachusetts  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  still  leads  in  up- 
holding and  causing  the  expansion  of 
.  this  noble  work.  What  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  will 
be  amply  shown  by  the  kindergarten, 
scientific  and  gymnastic  exercises  by 
the  pupils,  in  an  exercise  by  Tommy 
Stringer,  entitled,  "How  the  Ocean 
Does  Its  Share  of  the  World's  Work," 
and  by  the  excellent  music  by  band,  or- 
chestra and  chorus.  What  remains 
still  to  be  done  will  be  set  forth  in  part 
by  Rev.  Thomas  van  Ness  in  his  ad- 
dress upon  the  kindergarten.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for 
the   blind,   3S3   Boylston    street,    Boston 


Date 


in 


There  are  probably  no  exercises  morel 
interesting  than  those  given  by  the 
pupils  ol  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Commencement  day  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  June  4.  Master  Tom- 
my Stringer,  over  whose  custody  there 
was  more  or  less  controversy  recently 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  programme. 


In  South  Boston  the  PerkityfcJjbjtfUu- 
tion  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  has  purchased  the  property  at 
Ul  East  Broadway  for  $3000.  The  parcel 
adjoins  the  property  of  the  institution 
and  is  conveyed  by   George  M.   Bond. 
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BLIND   READ  AND  DUMB  TALK. 


Marvelous  Performance  l>y  Mem- 
bers of  the  Graduating  Class  of 
Perkins  Institute. 

The  Boston  Theatre  was  well  filled 
yesterday  afternoon  with  friends  of  the 
Ferkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for 
the  Blind,  gathered  for  the  commeni 
merit  exercises.  Gen.  .  F.  H.  Appleton 
presided'. 

This  year's  graduates  are:  Emma 
Carr,  Mary  Ellingwood,  Annie  Ricker, 
Samuel  Bond,  Everett  Harmon,  Bar- 
nard I.'-vin  and  Owen  Wrinn. 

The  blind  scholars  sat  upon  the  stage. 
Some  of  the  girls  carried  flowers. 

Thu  exercises  began  with  a  hunting 
song  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  music 
composed  by  Herbert  Strout,  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1900,  the  poem  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter ?eott. 

The  composition  was  remarkable  for 
its  admirable  counterpoint  and  origi- 
nality of  theme. 

It  was  sung  by  16  of  the  larger  girls, 
the   school   orchestra  accompanying. 

Thomas  Stringer,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  gave  a  talk  upon  "How  the  ocean 
does  its  share  of  the  world's  work." 

His  teacher  held  his  right  hand,  and 
it  was  her  voice  which  interpreted  in 
speech  the  marvellously  rapid  move- 
ments of  his  fingers. 

Tommy's  face  was  most  expressive. 
This  was  his  thought:  — 

"The  ocean  is  one  of  our  great  help- 
ers. Three- fourths  of  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  it. 

"It  is  like  a  path  between  the  conti- 
nents, and  ships  are  the  messengers 
which  ride  over  it. 

"If  the  ocean  did  not  do  its  work  we 
could  not  go  to  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  Columbus  would 
not  have  found  America. 

"Tt  can  do  its  work  because  it  has  a 
wonderful  power,  which  floats  seaweed, 
or  an  ocean  steamer,  upon  its  surface." 

The  lad  then  went  through  experi- 
ments with  a  receptacle  filled  with 
water,  and  a  ball,  to  show  the  law  of 
displacement. 

While  ihe  kindergarten  children  illus- 
trated finger  play,  modelling  and 
games.  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  made  an 
address,  appealing  for  funds. 

He  contrasted  the  days  of  Sparta, 
when  mothers  exposed  their  crippled  or 
defective  children   to  die.   with   today. 

Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  blind 
were  scoffed  at  and  condemned  by 
heaven. 

Mr.  Van  Ness  said  that  the  change  in 
Thomas  Stringer's  countenance,  from 
vacuity  to  intelligence,  in  the  few 
years,  during  which  his  education  has 
been  gointr  on.  is  marvelous. 

The  kindergarten  children  then  went 
through  a  mazurka,  illustrating  the 
awakening  of  spring. 
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Mr.    Anagnos   explained    that   the    ab- 
sence  of   the   kinder   orchestra   of   boys 
I  was   due    to    their   being-    in    quarantine, 
cm-  of  their  number  having:  been  taken 
down  with  scarlet  fever. 

He  expressed  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness of  ICugene  Tompkins  in  giving-  the 
use  of  the  theatre. 

In  eloquent  words  he  depicted  the 
need  of  funds  for  erecting  a  primary 
building  for  girls.  "The  one  kinder- 
garten building  is  already  crcwded  to 
overflowing,  and  the  number  of  little  ap- 
plicants awaiting  admission  is  appall- 
ing." 

The  girls  of  the  graduating  class  went 
through  an  interesting  exercise  in  geom- 
etrv,  and  the  boys  followed  with  an  ex- 
emplification of  wireless  telegraphy. 

After  ar  explanation  by  one  of  the 
lads  a  message  was  sent  from  the  gal- 
lery to  the  stage — "Success  to  the  fund.'' 

Educational  gymnastics  by  a  class  of 
girls  was   followed   by   military   drill. 

The  girls  wore  a  pretty  costume  of 
white  flannel,  with  Turqish  trousers,  red 
sashes  and  neckties. 

One  little  girl,  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
received  the  oral  commands  by  her  fin- 
gers, through  a  teacher. 

The  VZ  boys  wore  blue  uniforms  and 
carried  muskets.  They  went  through 
the   manual  very   creditably. 

Gen.  Appleton  presented  the  diplomas 
and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  each  grad- 
uate. 

The  exercises  ended  with  a  selection 
by  the  military  band. 

\mtmx  IBailtr  (State. 
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blinFgraduates  took  part. 


Perkins  Institution  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises Held  Yesterday  Afternoon  Be- 
fore a  Large  and  Interested  Audience. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  nearly  filled  the  Bos- 
ton theatre  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
commencement  execrices,  when  an  in- 
teresting demonstration  was  given  of 
some  of  the  results  attained  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  pre- 
sided, spoke  words  of  welcome,  and  Mr 
Anagnos  supplemented  his  remarks 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  additional 
assistance. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
kinder  orchestra  was  not  represented, 
and  the  absence  of  the  little  boys  of  the 
Perkins  institute  was  much  regretted. 
About  10  days  ago  one  of  the  little  boys 
was  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
entire  boys'  department  is  quarantined. 

However,  the  program  had  many  in- 
teresting features,  the  opening  number 
being  a  chorus  with  orchestra.  The  se- 
lection "Hunting  Song"  was  set  to  music 
by  Herbert  A.  Strout,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  in  the  class  of  1900,  who  also  con- 
ducted the  orchestra. 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  little  deaf  and 
blind  boy,  whose  progress  seems  really 
marvelous,  gave  an  interesting  demon- 
stration of  how  the  ocean  does  its  share 
of  the  world's  work.  A  child's  garden 
and  its  visitors  was  charmingly  illus- 
trated by  a  finger  play,  modeling  and 
Karnes  by  the  little  girls  of  the  kinder- 
en  department. 

Rev  Thomas  Van  Ness  spoke  on  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten,  which  he  said 
seemed  sometimes  miraculous.  He  spoke 
of  the  consecrated  lives  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Dorothea  Dix  and  of  Dr  Howe 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  He  also 
touched  upon  the  devotion  and  tender- 
nep..-;  of  the  teachers. 

Mr  Anagnos  made  public  acknowledg- 
m.ent  of  the  kindness  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  theatre  to  the  blind 
of  the  city.  In  the  past  30  years  through 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  elder 
Mr  Tompkins,  and  later  his  son,  a  num- 
■  of  blind  persons  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  grand  operas 
that  have  come  to  Boston,  with  one  ex- 
cuption.  The  annual  exercises  have  been 
h«ld  there  for  many  years,  and  the  pres  ■ 
ent  manager.  Mr  McCarty,  extended 
the  same  generous  gift  of  the  theatre  for 
the  exorcises  this  year. 

Then  came  an  illustrative  exercise  in 
geometry  by  the  girls  of  the  graduating 
class.  There  was  an  exercise  in  physics,  I 
wireless  telegraphy  by  the  boys  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  educational  gym- 
nastics by  a  class  of  girls,  followed  by  a 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton  presented  di- 
plomas to  the  following  graduates:  Mary 
Etta  Ellingwood,  Emma  Lena  Carr, 
Annie  Swazey  Ricker,  Samuel  Currier 
Bond.  Everett  Manly  Harmon.  Barnard 
Lavin  and  Owen  Eugene  Wrinn. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  selection 
from  "Ernani"  by  the  military  band. 
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"^WONDERFUL  BLIND  PUPILS,^ 

Commencement  Exercises 

of  the  Perkins  Institu- 

i 

|     tion  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston  Theatre. 


In  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended 
the  exercises,  God's  wonder  working 
providence  was  made  manifest  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  held  in  Boston  Theatre,  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

General  Francis  H  Appleton  presided, 
and  his  remarks,  as  well  as  those  of.  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  and  of  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution, took  the  direction  of  an  appeal 
;  to  the  public  for  additional   funds. 

Thomas   Stringer,  ithe   remarkable  deaf, 
dumb    and    blind    boy,    was    perhaps    the 
I  star  of  yesterday's  commencement  exer- 
cises,   although    not    r'iady    to    be    grad- 
uated. 

After  a  chorus  of  girls,  with  an  orches- 
tra of  boys,  all  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, gave  a  hunting  song,  a  grad- 
uate conducting  by  means  of  taps  of 
his  baton,  Tommy  Stringer  told  "How 
the  ocean  does  its  share  of  the  world's 
work." 

He  spoke  with  his  facile  finders,  always 
smiling,  and  with  vessels  filled  with  col- 
ored water  illustrated  his  little  lecture, 
measuring  varying  depths  of  the  water 
with  a  glass  tube,  which  he  touched  to 
his  cheek  to  note  where  the  point  of 
moisture  began.  He  also  gave  a  proof 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  ball  immersed 
in  water,  using  a  beam  balance  with  ad- 
mirable  skill. 

All  his  manipulations  were  made  with 
surpassing  dexterity  and  delicacy  of 
touch. 

No  less  wonderful  to  the  audience  was 
the  oral  interpretation  of  his  "words" 
by  his  teacher,  conveyed  to  her  with  al- 
most   lightning   rapidity    by    his    fingers. 

Tiny  tots,  with  no  indications  of  nerv- 
ousness, except  in  their  constantly  mov- 
ing fingers,  gave  a  kindergarten  play, 
with  singing  and  even  dancing,  illustrat- 
ing a  child's  garden  and  its  visitors. 

One  very  noticeable  thing  was  the  lack 
of  buzzing  or  chattering  talk,  for.  with 
but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  the 
children  are  very  human  little  bodies, 
owning  tongues  and  ability  to  use  ihem, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such  large  body 
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THOMAS    STRINGER, 
The  wonderful  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy. 

of  children  could  be  more  quiet  and  well 
ordered. 

The  graduating  young  ladies  ga%e  an 
illustrative  exercise  in  geometry  upon 
the  properties  of  plane  triangles,  using 
differently  colored  similar  triangles  made 
of  cardboard,  their  teacher  drawing  the 
usual  diagrams  upon  the  blackboard  dur- 
ing  the   demonstrations. 

The  young  men  of  the  graduating  class 
gave  a  practical  illustration  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  Marconi  system  was 
seribed  and  a  message,  furnished  by  one 
of  the  audience,  was  conveyed  from  tha 
gallery  to   the  stage  of  the   theatre. 

When  its  purport,  "Success  to  the 
fund,'  was  interpreted  by  the  class  tha 
audience   applauded. 

A  class  of  girls  gave  a  calisthenic  ex- 
hibition. This  was  followed'  bv  a  military 
drill  of  boys,  who  formed  a"  platoon  of 
twelve  files  front,  single  rank,  in  open 
order.  Their  manual,  time  and  march- 
ing would  have  been  a.  creditable  exhi- 
bition in  a  prize  drill  by  bovs  not  de- 
prived   of   sight. 

The  military  band  of  the  school  closed 
the  remarkable  commencement  with  a 
selection  from  Verdi's  "Ernani,"  just 
after  General  Appleton  presented  tha 
diplomas  to  the  following  graduates: 

Emma  Lena  Carr.  Mary  Etta  Elling- 
wood,  Annie  Swazey  Ricker,  Samuel  Cur- 
rier Bond,  Everett  Manly  Harmon. 
Barnard  Levin,  Owen  Eugene  Wrinn. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  feLIND. 


Perkins    Institution    Class 

Gets  Diplomas  for  Good 

Work  Done. 


The  children  of  perpetual  night— the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind- 
showed  the  wonders  of  their  teaching 
and  perseverance  at  commencement  ex- 
erolses  in  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon.  An  immense  audience  gathered 
to  see  and  hear  and  marvel  at  what  the 
workers  for  the  blind  in  this  city  have 
accomplished.  ;       ^^ 

The  graduates  to  whom  Gen.  Francis 
H  Appleton,  who  presided,  presented 
the  diplomas  were  Emma  Lena  Carr, 
Mary  Etta  Elllnwood,  Annie  Swazey 
Kicker  Samuel  Currier  Bond,  Everett 
Manley  Harmon,  Barnard  Levin  and 
Owen  Eugene  Wrinn. 


The  children  of  the  Institutions  were 
grouped  on  the  great  stage  of  the  the- 
atre, and  they  formed  an  impressive 
spectacle.  The  little  tots,  clad  in  dainty 
white  frocks,  were  grouped  in  front,  and 
altogether  the  pupils  well  filled  the 
stage.  The  older  pupils  were  farther 
back,  among  them  being  Miss  Helen 
Keller.  

After  some  introductory  remarks  by 
Gen.  Appleton,  who  emphasized  the  ap- 
peal which  the  school  is  making  for 
more  funds  for  the  kindergarten  work 
of  the  girls'  branch  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  who  made  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  the  donation  of  the  use  of  the  the- 
atre, the  first  number  on  the  programme 
was  presented. 

This  was  a  "Hunting  Song"  by  chorus 
end  orchestra,  the  words  being  those  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  music  by  Her- 
bert A.  Strout,  a  graduate  of  the  school 
in  the  class  of  1900.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  were  led  forward,  and  the  young 
men  who  formed  the  orchestra,  which 
was  complete  in  every  way,  took  places 
behind.  The  song  was  rendered  with 
real  feeling  and  In  a  manner  which 
might  put  many  an  amateur  musical  or- 
ganization to  blush,  while  the  work  of 
the  orchestra  was  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous, considering  the  sightlessness  cf 
every  one  in  it. 


Then  came  another  remarkable  per- 
formance, when  the  famous  blind  lad, 
Thomas  Stringer,  who  is  also  deaf  and 
dumb,  demonstrated  "How  the  Ocean 
Does  Its  Work."  The  demonstration 
was  accomplished  with  regular  physical 
apparatus  illustrating  the  principle  of 
buoyancy.  The  explanation  was,  of 
course,  presented  in  the  sign  language, 
the  boy  reading  from  raised  letters  with 
one  hand  and  speaking  with  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  women  teachers 
translating. 

This  came  under  the  kindergarten 
head,  as  did  the  next  number,  too— 
"Child's  Garden  and  Its  Visitors,"  illus- 
trated by  finger  play,  clay  modelling  and 
games.  While  the  little  children  were 
modelling  at  the  tables,  and  while  some 
older  pupils  were  preparing  for  a  geo- 
metrical demonstration,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  He  closed  by 
speaking  in  ringing  terms  of  M.  Anag- 
nos,  the  devoted  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

Some  music  was  rendered  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten,  with  their 
comical  little  exercises,  which  they 
seemed  so  greatly  to  enjoy,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  himself  explained  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  kindergarten  orchestra 
would   not  b»  able   to    appear,    because 


scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  among  the 
little  boys  who  compose  it,  and  they  had 
to  be  quarantined. 

He    also   spoke,    briefly   but  very  ear- 
nestly, about  the  work  among  the 
here  in  Boston,  and  alluded  to  th> 
ness   of   Air.   Eugene   Tompkins  ai 
now    deceased   father,    and   of  Mr. 
Carthy,    who    have    loaned   the  theatre. 
He  closed    with  an  appeal  for  the  kin- 
dergarten work,  and  snowed  how  much 
this  help  is   needed. 

An  illustrative  exercise  in  geometn 
was  given  by  the  girls  of  the  grad' 
class.  Following  came  an  exercise  i. 
physics,  as  the  opening  number  of  part 
two,  when  three  young  men  gave  a 
wireless  telegraphy  demonstration. 

Educational  gymnastics  by  a  cla«  of 
girls  were  very  pleasing,  the  young 
women  being  clad  in  white  "gym"  «nlts. 
with  red  sashes,  and  then  came  a  mili- 
tary drill  by  a  class  of  boys. 

Following  was  the  all-important 
entatlon    of    diplomas,    gracefully  done 
by    Gen.    Appleton,     who    spoke    ■ 
datively  of   the   work   which  the 
bers  of  the  class  had  done  to  earn  I 
The  programme  closed  with  a 
by  the  military  band  of  the  instltu 
All  seemed    to   fairly  earn    that  it 
increase    to-  the    fund,    so    that  s 
building  for  the  little  blind  ones  m 
erected  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
country  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  still  does  she  lead  in  upholding  and 
causing  to  expand  this  noble  work.  What 
has  already  been  accomplished  will  be 
amply  shown  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  institution  at  the 
Boston  theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
4,  at  3  o'clock,  by  the  kindergarten,  sci- 
entific and  gymnastic  exercises  by  the 
pupils  and  one  by  Tommy  Stringer,  en- 
titled "How  the  world  does  its  share  of 
the  world's  work,"  and  by  the  excellent 
music  by  the  band,  orchestra  and 
chorus.  What  remains  still  to  be  done 
will  be  set  foVth  in  part  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness  in  his  address  upon  the  kin- 
dergarten. Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at 
the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  3S3 
Boylston  street,   Boston. 
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DIPLOMAS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Commencement  Exercises  Yesterday 
at  the.  Perkins  Institute. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  nearly  filled  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Commencement  exercises,  when  an 
Interesting  ..emonstration  was  given  qf 
some  of  the  results  attained  in  the  edu- 
cation of  tne  blind. 

Gen.  Francis  H.|  Appleton.  who  pre- 
sided, spoke  words  of  welcome,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  supplemented  his  remarks 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  additional 
assistance. 

The  program  had  many  interesting 
features,  the  opening  number  being  a 
chorus  with  orchestra.  The  selection 
"Hunting  Song"  was  set  to  music  by 
Herbert  A.  Strout,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  in  the  class  of  1900,  who  also 
conducted  the  orchestra. 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  little  deaf  and 
blind  boy,  whose  progress  seems  really 
marvelous,  gave  an  interesting  demon- 
stration of  how  the  ocean  does  its 
share  of  the  world's  work.  A  child's 
garden  and  its  visitors  was  charmingly 
illustrated  by  a  finger  play,  modeling 
and  games  Dy  the  little  girls  of  the 
kindergarten   department. 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  spoke  on  the 
1  work  at  the  kindergarten,  which  he 
said  seemed  sometimes  miraculous.  He 
spoke  of  the  consecrated  Uvea  of  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  Dorothea  Dix  and 
of  Dr.  Howe  for  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity. He  also- touched  upon  the  devotion 
and   tenderness  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Anagnos  made  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  kindness  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Boston  Theatre  to  the 
blind  of  the  city. 

Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  presented 
diplomas  to  the  following  graduates: 
Mary  Etta  Ellingwood,  Emma  Lena 
Carr,  Annie  Swazey  Ricker,  Samuel 
Currier  Bond,  Everett  Manly  Harmon, 
Barnard      Lavin      and      Owen      Eugene 


Date -; 

The    conference    committee    of    the 

state  legislature  yesterday  reported 
$.1000,  instead  of  $1000,  additional  to  the 
regular  sum  for  the  instruction  of  the 
adult  blind  at  their  homes. 


=IB0irtott  Mxnmttwt 

WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    5,    1901 

"I  cannot  go  to  the  exercises  of  the  blind 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  today  if  I  am  going 
out  in  the  evening;  it  is  such  a  tremendous 
drain  on  the  sympathies,"  said  one  wo- 
man to  another  yesterday  morning.  "On 
the  contrary,"  answered  the  other,  herself 
one  of  God's  unfortunates,  "I  think  it  is 
perfectly  beautiful  to  see  what  is  being 
done  at  those  institutions;  to  know  that 
they  are  being  taught  to  see  by  the  inner 
vision.  To  learn  through  the  soul's  per- 
ception and  grasp  the  finer  meaning  of  life 
as  they  do,  is  to  me  not  a  drain,  but  an 
inspiration."     And  was  she   not  right?     Is 


it   notTa   selfish   and   superficial    sympathy  I 
which  would  keep  us  from  turning  our  at-  , 
tention   to   this   beautiful   charity    for   fear  I 
of  a  heartache?     Now   that   there   is   need 
of  a  new  primary  building  out  at  Jamaica 
Plain    for    the    accommodation    of    a    score 
and  a  half  of  little  blind  girls  whose  help-  i 
less  condition  is  one  living,  mute  appeal  for 
this  aid,  shall  we  not  look  beyond  the  mere 
selfish  consideration  of  our  own  sentiment 
to    the    broader    humanitarian    need?     The 
fact  that   Mr.   Anagnos  sees  a  crying,   im- 
mediate  need  for  more   room   at   the   Kin- 
dergarten ought  to  send  thousands  of  pens 
to  checkbooks  this  very  week.     He  has  not 
asked  in  vain  In  the  past. 

BUILDING    FOR    LITTLE    GIRLS 


New  Need  Is  Announced  at  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind 

Bright  June  skies  never  looked  down 
upon  a  happier  group  of  young  people  than 
those  which  were  gathered  shortly  before 
three  yesterday  on  the  stage  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  for  the  annual  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  Besides  the  children 
there  were  the  faithful  teachers,  headed 
by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  a  group  of  trustees, 
with  the  president,  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  and  Rev.  Thomas  "Van  Ness. 
As  usual,  the  theatre  was  crowded,  and 
there  was  a  great  rush  for  seats  when 
three  o'clock  came,  and  the  limit  for  hold- 
ing reserve  seats  was  reached,  showing 
how  widespread  is  the  interest  in  the  work 
of    this    institution. 

General  Appleton  presided,  and  in  open- 
ing the  formal  programme  he  extended  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  great  number  who 
were  present.  "You  have  made  these  ex- 
ercises possible  by  sustaining  this  institu- 
tion,  and  we  welcome  you  to  this  first  ' 
commencement  of  the  new  century,"  he 
said;  "and  now  we  come  again  to  ask  that 
you  still  further  extend  that  interest  by 
contributing  to  the  building  of  yet  another 
department."  He  called  attention  to  Mr. 
Anagnos's  appeal  on  the  back  of  the  printed 
programmes,  and  a  general  fluttering  of 
leaves  throughout  the  assembly  showed 
how  his  words  had  struck  home. 

The  first  number  was  a  beautiful  "Hunt- 
ing Song,"  the  music  of  which  was  com- 
posed by  Herbert  A.  Strout,  one  of  the 
pupils,  who  directed  the  singers  and  the 
orchestra  which  accompanied.  The  work 
would  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the 
popular  composers  of  the  day.  This  was 
followed  by  an  exercise  that  is  always 
watched  with  breathless  interest — the  part 
which  Tommle  Stringer  takes  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  told  "How  the  ocean  does  its 
share  of  the  world's  work,"  illustrating 
it  with  a  very  pretty  experiment  and  using 
his  teacher,  of  course,  as  his  interpreter. 

"The  ocean  is  one  of  the  great  helpers 
of  the  world,"  he  said.  "It  is  like  a  path 
between  the  great  continents.  The  ships 
are  messengers  that  ride  over  it,  and  the 
ocean's  share  of  the  world's  work  is  to 
carry  these  messengers.  We  could  not  go 
to  see  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world     if   it   were   not   for   the   ocean;    and 


Columbus  would  never  have  found  America 
,  if  it  had   not  been  for  that  path..     It  Is  a 
wonderful  power  that  floats  both   a  bit  of 
seaweed    and    a    great    ocean    liner.      We 
cannot   make  two  bodies  occupy  the   same 
space  at  the  same  time,"   said  he,  and  by 
his    experiment  with   a  ball   and   some  ap- 
paratus containing  water,   and  by  measur- 
ing the  water   he  displaced   with   the  ball, 
1  he  proved  the  principle  that   "any  floating 
!  body    will    displace    an    amount    of    water 
i  equal   to  its  weight."     Mr.  Anagnos  added 
a    word    afterward,    saying    that    Tommie 
wrote    his    exercise    himself,    withoiit    help, 
and  that  his  teacher  had  given  it  word  for 
word. 

The  next  schedule  exercise  was  the  kin- 
dergarten modelling  and  play,  but  as  this 
always  takes  a  little  time  in  preparation, 
General  Appleton  introduced  the  speaker  of 
the  day— Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness,  at  this  point, 
who    made    an    eloquent    address. 

When  he  had  finished  the  little  kinder- 
garteners gave  isome  very  pretty  exercises 
illustrative  of  a  child's  garden,  with  its 
flowers  holding  up  their  little  cups  to  the 
sun,  the  bees,  butterflies  and  bluebirds. 
This  was  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
kindergarten  orchestra,  an  ever-popular 
company  of  tiny  musicians  that  never  fail 
to  "bring  down  the  house";  but  Mr.  Anag- 
nos was  obliged  to  apologize  for  their  ab- 
sence, saying  this  was  the  first  time  in 
ten  years  they  had  failed,  but  that  the 
boys  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Institution  are 
all  in  quarantine  on  account  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver. He  took  this  occasion  also  to  tell  of 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  father 
'  and  son,,  in  giving  the  use  of  the  theatre 
and  also  in  welcoming  the  pupils  of  Per- 
kins Institution  to  the  grand  opera  for 
thirty   years   past. 

"I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass," 
he  added,  "without  emphasizing  our  great 
need  of  money.  We  must  have  another 
building  for  the  little  girls.  Some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  helpless  little  blind  girls  are 
sadly  in  need  of  our  care  and  we  cannot 
take  them."  He  went  on  in  much  the 
same  words  as  his  appeal,  which  will  not 
pass  unheeded.  "We  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  a  serious  and  terrible  misfor- 
tune—nay, a  crime  against  trusting  and 
dependent  child-nature— that  any  little 
one  should  be  barred  out  from  the  privi- 
i  leges  which  here,  and  here  alone,  cause 
i  to  blossom  in  beauty  and  fragrance  these 
blighted  bud's  of  humanity.  We  cannot 
1  take  money  from  our  endowment  fund,  as 
'  then  we  should  have  no  money  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  In  this  difficulty  we  turn 
anew  to  the  warm-hearted  philanthropists 
who  have  never  yet  failed  to  respond  to  an 
appeal,  the  justice  of  which  they  recog- 
nize, and  we  beg  them  to  relieve  our  pres- 
ent embarrassment." 

A  fine  exercise  in  geometry  by  three 
girls  of  the  graduating  class  and  some 
experiments  and  explanations  of  wireless 
telegraphy  on  the  part  of  four  young  men 
was  followed  by  the  usual  gymnastic  drill 
by  the  girls,  and  military  exercises  by  the 
boys;  and  then  General  Appleton,  In  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  presented  diplomas 
to  the  graduates,  Emma  Lena  Carr,  Mary 
Etta  Ellingwood,  Annie  Swazey  Ricker, 
Samuel  Currier  Bond,  Everett  Manly  Har- 
mon, Barnard  Leven,  Owen  Eugene  Wrinn, 
and  the  military  band  closed  the  excellent 
|  programme  with  a  selection  from  "Er- 
nanl." 

gBostom  ZtammyA 
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Mr.  Turner  Left  $5000  to  Charities 

The  will  of  Alfred  T.  Turner,  late  treas- 
urer of  the  city  of  Boston,  was  filed  in  the 
Suffolk  probate  office  yesterday.  It  con- 
tains $5000  in  bequests  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions, $1000  each  being  given  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home  at  Worces- 
ter, the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Children 
of  the  Destitute,  and  the  Franklin  Typo- 
graphical Society  of  Boston.  The  will, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  codicil,  names 
»ns,  Alfred  T.  Turner,  Benjamin  S. 
Turner  and  William  B.  Turner,  as  execu- 
tors. His  estate  is  mainly  given  to  his 
family.  The  will  is  dated  March  13,  1901, 
and  the  codicil  bears  date  of  April  9,  1901.' 


Wednesday,  June  5,  1901. 

A  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  matters  Perkins  institu- 
of  difference  between  the  two  branches  relative  to  the  chusetu  s^ooi 
House  Resolve  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  £drulth  £"?' ~ 
blind  at  their  homes  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa-  ™^e^e°f 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  (House,  No.  1158),  recom- 
mending that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment,  and 
that  the  resolve  be  amended   by  striking  out,  in  lines  2  » 

and  3,  the  words  "  one  thousand,"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  words  "  thirty-six  hundred,"  —  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  was  read  and  was  accepted,  in  concurrence,  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rule,  moved  by  Mr.  Googins  of 
Cambridge. 

JOURNAL   OF    THE   HOUSE. 
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Thursday,  June  6,  1901. 

To  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  ;     


gogtott  Cwtngcriyt 

FRIDAY.    JUNE    7.    1901 

Pupils  of  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School 
gave  a  recital  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  last  evening. 
Those  who  took  part  were:  Ruth  Rapoport, 
Elizabeth  James,  Harold  Locke,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Ament,  and  Mrs.  Minnie  del  Castillo.  After 
the  recital  Mr.  Carl  Faelten  played  by  re- 
quest the  B  flat  minor  Scherzo  by  Chopin. 


/  Musical  and  Dramatic  Notes 

Pupils  of  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School 
gave  a  recital  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  last  evening. 
Those  who  took  part  were:  Ruth  Rapoport. 
Elizabeth  James,  Harold  Locke,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Ament,  and  Mrs.  Minnie  del  Castillo.  After 
the  recital  Mr.  Carl  Faelten  played  by  re- 
quest the  B  flat  minor  Scherzo  by  Chonln. 




The  growing  tendency  on  the  part  oi 
rich  men  and  women  to  remember  the 
So.  Boston  institution  for  the  blind  in 
their  wills,  as  just  now  in  the  instance 
of  the  late  City  Treas.  Turner,  ouijht 
ultimately  to  render  the  blind  asylum 
Independent  of  state  aid. 


Me 4M..M 


[For  the  Transcript! 
THE  BLIND  MAN 

[Translated  from  the  iTalTan  of  Vlncento  Cappa] 
That  hush  the  turmoil  of  the  day  preceding, 

Song  of  the  lark,  its  echo  distant  borne, 
Wild    roses'    scent,    their    prouder   kin   ex- 
ceeding 
In  sweetness,  these  the  things  I  love  at 
early  morn. 
And  when  the  evening  comes,  the  world  be- 
spelling 
With  rest  and  dreams  and  mystical  star- 
light, 
I  feel  its  mood  beyond  the  words  for  telling, 
And  see  its  beauties  with  the  inner-sight. 

Though  I  am  blind  I  still  have  recompenses, 
Familiar  sounds,  child  voices  glad  at  play. 

And  nature  seems  to  bless  remaining  senses 
Doubly  for  that  prime  one  she  took  away. 

Who  has  small  store  his  little  dearly  prizes, 
To  him  a-thirst  is  water  more  than  wine, 

Who  having  all  too  oft,  that  all  despises, 
And  peasants  sing  sometimes  when  princes 

pine. 

Dean  J.  Rice 
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Practical  Politics. 

^  JOURNAL    OF  AMERICAN   STATECRAFT. 


III._No.  23. 

BETTERflENT  CHARGES. 


Boston,  Saturday,  June  8,   1901. 


Whole  No.  79; 


People   Who  Have   Been   Assessed    for 

Improvements  in  the  Vicinity  of  the 

South  Station    Contesting   CoI= 

lection  of  the  Amounts. 


More  and  more  it  looks  to  those  who  are 
watching  the  matter  carefully  as  if  the  city 
of  Boston  would  get  another  black  eye  in  its 
attempt  to  collect  betterments  from  the  own- 
ers of  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South 
station.  Already,  in  the  supreme  court,  the 
city  solicitor  has  admitted  that  those  who 
are  contesting  the  assessments  are  entitled  to 
have  the  facts  and  figures  upon  which  the 
board  of  street  commissioners  relied  in  mak- 
ing the  betterment  assessments,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  first  points  for  which  the  as- 
sessed   contended. 

The  total  of  the  assessments  was  $958,- 
215.98,  and  the  number  of  bills  levied  is  237. 
The  amount  represents  one-half  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  city  for  locating  and 
constructing  the  South  station,  Summer  street 
and  Cove  street,  and  on  the  claim  that  the 
assessed  parties  have  a  right  to  know  how 
the  street  commissioners  reached  their  results 
the  city  solicitor  has  offered  to  amend  the 
JbiU1^^y   addin§'    further   particulars.      This 

T^fevPecl  i'm  ^b.r^1''1  ;,S  ?n  »»P0rtant  P°lnt! 
,.i  ,?wi  that   the  street   commissioners  in- 

cuded  expenses  which  by  law  they  were  not 
allowed  to  include,  and  this  point  they  insfst- 
ed  upon,  regardless  of  their  other  contention 
that  the  statute  under  which  the  station  was 

nn/ii  -and  on  w.uich  the  assessments  Jere 
made    is    unconstitutional 

The    assessments    for    $1000    and    over       bv 
streets,    are    as   follows:  '         y 

Atlantic    avenue— Charles    U.    Cottin<*   et    al 
trustees,  ■  559,    563,    507-569,    $4165  50-  lief rs    of 
Sylvester    Laken,    571.    $1097*83?     William     J 
Leckie.  570-577    S2612. 13:  Francis  C    W*li  et 
frwf  rU^°\,^  M^  *12^;    Gertrude*  f 


\\  ;llTtm    K.    lSruUL!ITl.-el    ill  '   El'lIMteVs     f 

63?|l;  ®&8;  wis  %g$k  %"& 

g|£&S?!    'SMPu  V7^0'      WK     Lyons! 
6S:S  'wifii^dr,D'llrympie  et  al-   trustees 
tee     687  701     *9nVn  o-nC1TS  ,Peabody-    J"r->    *™* 
713    «B  wo'l^i70-?5' i?0^    °-    HaVnt'S,    705- 
ll?:  *(9'7ti9-]°i, Charles  G.  Rice,  $3495.18:  Bos- 
ton Elevated   Railway  Co.,  $4059  77-  Isriel    A 
and    Abraham    C.    Ratsheskv     $577'?  09-     wn' 
liam    Minot,    $2062.02     Kd  ward    N     fnd    t      r~ 
Fenno,    502  568,    $3516.33?  Robert '  Codman    et 
a...    trustees,    562-568,   590,   $8104.83;   James   C 
io3e6-°n  "    trustees-      600.    606-610     $14,: 


West.  To  the  outsider  unacquainted 
with  the  achievements  of  the  iustitu-  , 
tion  the  case  would  have  seemed 
hopeless,  but  to  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his 
kind  and  wonder-working  assistants 
it  seemed  only  a  case  demanding  un- 
usual care  and  zeal.  As  a  result, 
each  year  the  boy  developed  more 
intelligence,  and  with  Intelligence 
<anic  (lie  power  to  learn  the  lessons 
generally  taught  at  Ihe  institution. 
From  one  of  the  most  pitiable  crea- 
tures imaginable.  Tommy  Stringer 
has  been  molded  into  a  bright  and  i 
docile  boy.  It  is  almost  miraculous. 
Yet  it  is  work  of  such  a  nature 
which  the  Perkins  Institution  is  do- 
ing year  after  year— kindergarten 
work,  grammar  school  work,  techni- 
cal work.  The  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution kuow  this,  of  course;  but  we 
are  addressing,  not  them,  but  those 
who  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the 
mission  of  the  institution.  Its  pupils 
are  the  most  unfortunate  children  in 
the  world— the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
the  mute;  but  it  is  the  business  of 
the  institution  to  train  these  ehil- 
j  dren  out  of  their  helplessness  and 
ignorance  into  serviceableness  and 
intelligence.  No  institution  in  the 
world  has  a  happier  or  more  praise- 
worthy  mission;  none  deserves  more  ' 
constant  or  more  liberal  support. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
splendid  history  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  with  the  sympathy  and 
liberality  of  Bostoniaus  can  believe 
that  Mr.  Auagnos's  appeal  will  have 
been  made  in  vain. 
From 


rT"~ 


#  ^°1'  ^'  Bray  aDd  wife  Tuesday  at- 
Tended  the  commencement  exercises  of 
tte  Massachusetts  School  for  Blind,  in 
Jbouth  Boston. 
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=  Although  the  cominencenien~exer-  ~ 
cises  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
were  held  Tuesday  the  vacation  season 
does  not  begin  until  June  26.  In  the 
meantime  the  young  people  are  pursuing 
their  usual  studies  with  slight  change. 
Wednesday,  the  primary  class  under 
the  supervision  of  two  of  the  teachers, 
■fi'flflifrirt1' fl-aKg  outing  at  Revere  Beach. 

on 
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A  SECOND  IIulte-n  kTTLX.VR. 
rora  Crocker,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl. 
WS  went  to  the  Perkins'  Institute  for 
The  BUnd  in  Boston  several  months  ago 
s  to  be  in  Pittsfleld  for  the  Summer  In 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Gloyd  near  the  Junc- 
Uon  in  Hubbard  avenue.  The .authori- 
ties at  the  institution  say  that  Cora 
u  one  of  the  brightest  children  who  has 
^tended  there  since  Helen  Kellar  en- 

tered  Radcliffe.  An  a.gent  of  the  State 
charitable  department  was  in  Pitts-field 
Jjaiurday  and  finds  that  a  15  years'  old 
boy,  who  has  been  taken,  care  of  in 
the  west  part,  is  a  State  charge,  and 
will  be  taken  care  of  fty  the  State  here- 
a  r**r 
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Boston  Journal 

TUESDAY,  JUNE"  11,  1901.~ 


AN  APPEAL  TO  BE  HEARD. 

During  the  course  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts.  School 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  ener- 
getic and  faithful  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, made  '"an  earnest  appeal  for 
additional    assistance'' 

In  a  warm-hearted  and  appreci- 
ative community  like  this  such  an 
appeal  cannot  be  made  in  vain.  Let 
us  state  our  reason. 

Sonic  years  ago  a  little  boy,  blind, 
deaf,  mute,  blank  of  mind,  a  mere 
piece  of  breathing  clay,  came  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  from  the  Middle 


The  annual  exhibition  by  Mr  Anagnos  of 
-  the  attainments  of  his  blind-p«pTr3rboth  in 
'  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  the 
older  school  at  South  Boston,  took  place 
at  the  Boston  theater  Tuesday  before  a 
great  audience,  who  were  even  more  grati- 
fied than  usual  at  the  performance,  al- 
though a  section  of  the  school  was  kept 
away  by  the  existence  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  music,  as  usual,  composed  and 
rendered  by  the  pupils  and  graduates,  was 
a  chief  feature:  but  perhaps  the  most  sur- 
prising were  the  discourse  by  Thomas 
Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  on 
the  ocean.— delivered  by  him  through  the 
hand  of  his  teacher,  and  by  her  given  to  the 
audience, — and  the  sending  of  a  message 
by  wireless  telegraphy,  clearly  explained 
by  one  of  the  graduating  class.  Rev  T.  Van 
Ness  spoke  eloquently  in  admiration  of  the 
work  done  in  this  school  by  Dr  Howe  and 
his  successor  and  son-in-law,  Mr  Anag- 
nos. and  appealed,  as  did  Mr  Anagnos  him- 
self, for  a  subscription  to  give  room  at 
the  kindergarten  for  a  class  of  girls,  now 
waiting  for  admission.  The  latter  also 
paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  Orlando  and  Eu- 
gene Tompkins,  managers  of  the  Boston 
theater,  who  for  30  years  admitted  the 
blind  pupils  without  charge  to  the  perform- 
ance of  opera  there,  and  gave  annually  the 
use  of  the  theater  and  all  its  employes  for 
the  exhibition.  The  present  manager  con- 
tinues this  custom,  which,  indeed,  is  but 
one  of  many  examples  of  the  interest 
Boston  has  ever  taken  in  this  institution 
since  it  had  its  smali  beginnings.  70  years 
ago.  Nothing  in  the  noble  record  of  Bos- 
ton's charities  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
city  than  this  generosity  toward  the  blind 
children 


WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    12.    1901 
HELPED   A  GOOD  CAUSE 


Verdi  Orchestra  Gives  a  Concert  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sufferers  by  Fire  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


An  appreciative  audience  gathered  at 
People's  Temple,  corner  of  Columbus  ave- 
nue and  Berkeley  street,  last  evening,  for 
the  concert  given  by  the  Verdi  Orchestra 
of  this  city  In  behalf  of  the  relief  fund  for 
the  sufferers  by  the  recent  fire  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  The  audience,  while  of  good 
size,  was  not  as  large  as  the  object  and 
the  excellence  of  the  programme  should 
have  made  it.  The  orchestra,  which  Is 
composed  of  forty  amateur  players  of 
ability  and  some  fame,  has  for  Its  conduc- 
tor John  M.  Flockton,  and  that  he  has 
worked  to  excellent  purpose  was  shown 
last  evening  by  the  generally  smooth  play- 
ing of  those  under  him  and  their  Intelli- 
gent reading  of  the  music.  Few  ama- 
teur organizations  would  care  to  undertake 
some  of  the  compositions  presented  last 
evening,  yet  the  members  of  the  Verdi 
acquitted  themselves  well,  reflecting  credit 
upon  their  leader. 

Among  the  features  of  the  evening  was 
an  organ  solo  by  Wilbur  Dodge,  who  hardly 
can  be  out  of  his  teens  yet,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  blind  added  to  the  interest  of 
his  good  work  at  his  chosen  instrument. 
He  is  a  student  of  the  Perkins  Institution 


South     Boston.     Mr.      Bcnavente,      well 

i»wn  as  a  saxophone  soloist,   voluntered 

rvices  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  orches- 

a  had  done  likewise,  and  his  solo,  a  fan- 

sie  on    a   theme   from    "La   Sonambula," 

joved    a    great    success.      Messrs.    Rietzel 

dd    Oliver    gave    a    "Romanze"    for    flute 

;id    French    horn    and    Robert    A.    Deuel 

tayed  a  trombone  solo  creditably.    All  the 

jlolsts    received    encores    to    which    they 

sponded.     In    the     playing    of     Handel's 

mous  "Largo,"   the  violin  solo  part  was 

ayed  by  Frank  S.  King.     The  entertain- 

ent,    which   was   under    the   management 

President  Smith,   Treasurer  Fisher  and 

anager  John   A.   Lyon  of  the  orchestral 

•ganization,  proved  of  undoubted  interest 

iroughout  to  the  audience. 


•BPMOU1MA1 

14t  'Iouvfrm      1901. 

'JEx    Bootwvo? 

'Ev  ui<yu  e£atpsxou  [/.eyaXoxptTCeia; 
iXaSov  vwpav  at  eviauciot  e;exa<7et<;  tuv 
fxaO'/iTWv  xai  {/.aOvjxpiuv  xvfc  ev  Boaxuvi 
(TyoV^?  tuv  xu<pXuv  jtocl  x,u<paXaXuv,  xvft 
o\euOuvof/ivY);  <J7uo  toO  ifyyw  *aloia«- 
xpi;/.evou  o^oyevou?  x.  Mi^aYiX  'Avayvw- 
CT01T0UA0U,eVT^  atOouffT)  xou  [/.e-jaXeuepou 
tv5?  7idXsut;  xauxvis  Oeaxpou  ((Boston 
Tl  e  iti  e».  IIape<7TY)[/.ev  aXXoxe  ei?  xa; 
e£exaorsi;  xauxa?  xai  7io\»vfl8v]|i.ev  va  e*- 
Tiu.Y)ffco[/.ev  to  e7ci^o^6ov  epyov  xou  <piXo- 
waxpi&os  x.  'AvayvucxorcouXou,  orcep  ex- 
xiux  xal  Qau^-a^ei  oXdxXvjpo?  6  a[/.ectxa- 
vixoc  xoWo?.  *H  ai'Oouaa  $xo  TCAv^py),;  ex 
xrjc,  KVUTaT'/iq  xoivuvia;  xvj;  Bo<7xuv«<;, 
■frm;  tuxa  (/.eyaXou  7ravxoxe  evo\a<pepovxo<; 
wapaxoAouOet  to  epyov,  07rep  avercxu^e 
xal  e6e|/.eXiuo-ev  tic  "EXXyiv  {/.eyaXo?  xi- 
u.£>v  T'/)v  TCaxpiSa  tou  ev  'A|/.eptxvj  xal 
xpo^  ov  «7io6Ae7T£i  [/.exa  6a9uxaxou  <re6a- 
<xaoO.    Tov   Xo'yov    e'XaSe  to   xpuxov   d  ex 

TUV  eTUlXpOTCUV     T7)s  <JJ£0X7JS  X.    "AltXeXUV, 

o\eX9uv     §t«    (/.axpuv    xa;  irpodSouc;    xvj; 

(jvoXy;^,    |/.e6'  o  01  [AaGyixal   xal  al  jjtaOr,- 

xpiat  e;-/)T<x<iOY,(7av  etso\a<popa  [/.a6iop.axa. 

A'-   e^e^a<reii;   ev    xoic   p.a6Y)[/.ax'.xoi$    xal 

iSiu;    ev  rfj    FeujAexp'ux    e<peiXxu<rav    xyjv 

xpoaov^riV    tuv  Oeaxuv,     aXX'    ri  xoiauxv] 

7rpo(70v^Y)     xaxeo-xv)     ^uvipoxepa    xaO'    -Jjv 

CTty[XY,v  '/]  xaci;  tuv  xeXeiocpoixuv  yfpiaxo 

e^exaCo[x.evv)  et$  u.a6v){/.a  too  aveu  cup^axo? 

x7]Aeypa^ou,eii;  oa7uavxe<;  ot  a7roxeXoCivxes 

auxyiv    a7rY)VT7)<>av    eucxo'v^u?.     "P  rcavxei;  ' 

oi  (jLa8viTal  e£exeXecav    o\a<pdpou(;    a<7XY)- 

ctic,    u<;  xal  at  p.a§y,xpiai,     r,  Se  {xoudixy) 

rffo  ffy^oXffc     exataviae   o\a$opa    e"xXexxa 

xep.aY_ta.    Ilpayu.axixov  6ai){/.aT(aov  rcpou- 

xaXe<ra.v  oi  f/.a6v)xal  xou  vriTCiayuyeiou  Sia 

tuv  eucxdy^uv  ev  xaf;  epux^ceatvaTcavxTQ- 


ceuv  xuv  xal  xvj<;  exxeXe^eu;  ^ta^dpuv 
aa-XTiireuv.  Tauxa  ravxa  exxeXouvxai  uxo 
xu<pXuv  xal  xu<paXaAuv,  uv  xviv  ex7rai- 
oeuo"iv  avriyayev  d  x.  'Avayvu<7xd7uouXo? 
eiq  7rpay^.axixr,v  xal  u^/jX'/jv  iTZ\air^T^ . 
At  e'^sxadeii;  e7repaxuO-/)(jav  ev  p.eau  (3a- 
6uxatYi;  (juyxiv^deui;,  viv  irpouxaXecav  ol 
axu^ei^  xu^Xol  [xaGrixal,  oixtve;  £uv)pu? 
eyeipoxpox^Oviaav.  'H  cy^oXvi  aux*/]  u; 
yvuaxov  etvat  ^  avuxepa  ei?  xo  ei6d;.  xvj; 
ev  xu  xdajiu,  tj;  7)  xepiouarta  01a  xuv  ad- 
xvuv  7upoor7raOeiuv  xou  &ieu6uvxou  xvi?  av- 
■?iX9ev  ei?  2,000,000  Trepixou  ^oXXapiuv. 
Ta;  e;e-:a;ei?  Txeptypacpei  exxevu<;  d  «Kt5- 
pu^»  trie,  Bocxuvo?,  ^  be  «Trauscri;)t » 
eyxptxov  <puXXov  x-^<;  avu  TcdXeu?  ev  xupiu 
ap9po>  e;u[j.vet  x6  [/.eya  (ptXavOpuicixov 
epyov  xoQ  x.   'AvayvuaxoTcouXou. 

Port3momh',N;H;Ga^tei- 

One  caunot  read  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  institute 
for  blind  in  Boston  without  being  im- 
pressed that  it  is  a  wonderful  institution 
and  that  its  "children  of  perpetual 
night"  are  wonderful  pupils.  Their 
Mye6  are  not  all  in  true  darkness,  in 
spite  of  their  sightless  eyes. 

CORA  CROCKER, 


BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


-*- 


Fifteen-Year-Old  Pittsfield 

Girl  at  the  Perkins  School 

A  Sealed  Book 

to  Her  Teachers. 

Another  Interesting  figure  has  been 
added  to  the  group  ot"  famous  deaf 
blind  children  at  the  Perkins  Instltu- 
This  is  Cora  Crocker,  who  came 
from  Pittsfield  last  month.  Cora  Is  a 
good-looking  girl  of  15.  small  for  her 
age,  and  childish  in  apyearancc.  Even 
In  these  few  weeks  she  has  taken  firm 
hold  on  the  affections  of  her  teachers 
by  her  sunny  nature  and  lovable  ways. 

She  is  almost  wholly  untaught,  and 
the  school  routine  is  very  incompre- 
hensible to  her.  She  resents  compul- 
sory education.  If  she  wants  to  learn 
she  will  and  can,  but  if  she  doesn't 
want  to  she  won't.  But  she  never  is 
really  bad,  and  the  fits  of  "being 
naughty"  are  generally  short. 

This  is  her  second  visit  to  the  school. 
About  six  years  ago,  before  her  hear- 
ing was  wholly  lost,  she  was  a  pupil 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  during  that  time 
was  so  ill  that  it  was  necessary  to  send 
her  back  to  Piltsfield.  These  weeks 
must  have  been  a  pleasant  era  in  her 
life,  for  she  seemed  delighted  to  be  at 
the  school  again,  and  inquired  for  many 
old      friends,     especially      rememl 


CORA    CROCKER, 
Blind  and  Deaf,  an  Unknowu  Quantity  Thus  Far 
to  Her  Teachers. 
Edith  Thomas,  "the  deaf  girl  who  talked1 
on  her  fingers." 

Cora  was  not  born  either  blind  or 
deaf.  She  lost  her  sight  when  a  few 
years  old,  through  an  organic  disease 
which  has  gradually  destroyed  the  hear- 
ing also.  But  she  can  talk  and  delights 
in  it,  although  she  speaks  very  rapidly 
and  her  articulation  is  naturally  indis- 
tinct. She  is  full  of  questions  and  gen- 
erally manages  to  arrange  them  so  that 
they  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  She 
will  put  up  her  hand  and  feel  whether 
you  nod  your  head  or  shake  it,  but  she 
doesn't  like  talking  on  the  hands. 

Obviously  the  first  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  establish  communication  with 
her  by  means  of  the  manual  signs,  but 
Cora  finds  the  alphabet  very  tiresome. 
Her  own  methods  of  communication  she 
deems  sufficient.  When  she  asks  a 
question  and  the  teachers  spell  yes  on 
her  hand,  Cora  will  laugh  and  put  up 
her  hand  and  pull  down  the  teacher's 
head  to  make  her  nod  instead.  She  tells 
people  to  shrug  their  shoulders  if  they 
do  not  know,  and  she  has  asked  nearly 
all  the  girls  their  ages,  gaining  an  an- 
swer by  counting  on  her  fingers  until 
she  reaches  the  right  number. 

Saving  is  a  favorite  pastime,  perhaps 
because  already  familiar  to  her  in  a 
childish  way.  In  her  leisure  time  she 
makes  doll's  dresses. 

Cora  lives  in  the  Samuel  Eliot  cot- 
tage on  Broadway  and  is  an  unending 
source  of  entertainment  to  her  fellow 
pupils  and  teachers.  Even  her  bursts 
of  temper  are  very  funny. 

Cora  has  been  most  carefully  trained 
in  habits  of  personal  neatness.  "Go  in 
the  house  and  comb  your  hair,"  she 
said  to  a  teacher,  whose  hair  was  ruf- 
fled by  the  wind.  She  takes  great  de- 
light in  keeping  her  room  in  order.  She 
has  also  a  most  intense  longing  to  wash 
dishes. 

Cora's  age  is  at  once  her  advantage 
and  disadvantage.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that- Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith 
Thomas  were  both  younger  children 
when  they  came  to  the  school  and  were 
thus  much  more  easily  molded  to  the 
habits  of  school  life.  Cora's  progress 
depends  a  great  deal  on  her  own  will- 
ingness, since  habits  of  obedience  are 
not  so  easily  inculcated  in  girls  of  15 
as  in  those  of  5  or  8. 

There  seems  to  be  little  fear,  however, 
as  she  is  both  docile  and  affectionate, 
and  neither  sulky  nor  resentful.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  Edith  and  Eliza- 
beth have  been  deaf  and  dumb  from 
early  years,  while  Cora  up  to  six  years 
ago  could  both  hear  and  speak,  and 
has  a  vivid  memory  of  those  days.  Her 
really  fine  memory  is  her  best  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
ability  she  has,  except  from  her  talk, 
which  certainly  implies  a  good  Intellect. 
At  present  she   Is   like   a  sealed   book 

which  her  teachers  are  striving  to  open 
with  patient  and  kindly  endeavors,  but 
the  on  1  look  even  in  these  few  weeks  is 
premising. 

Her  special  teacher  is  Miss  Amelia 
Davis  of  Newton,  a  graduate  of  Rad- 
cliffe  *00. 


M-a-se-Gri-Qbe 


Date. 
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„„Ter    jmiiottant    p»«'haseWtffi* 
J'erkins   institution   and    school   for   the 
blind,  in  South  Boston,  has  been  closed, 
whereby   the   institution   has   purchased 

estate  adjoining-  the  school  num- 
bered 512  East  4th  et,  taxed  for  $8800. 
There  is  a  large  frame  house  and  about 
4000  square  feet  of  land,  taxed  for  $2800. 
The  purchase  price,  as  named  in  the 
1,  was  $11,000.  Walter  T.  Osborn  was 
the  grantor. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19,    1901. 


IN  SOUTH  BOSTON. 
The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  has  bought 
of  Walter  T.  Osborn  a  property  at  No. 
542  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
institution.  The  place  comprises  a  frame 
building  and  4000  feet  of  land,  assessed  on 
$8800.  of  which  $2800  is  on  the  land.    It  la 

In  the  rear  of  the  parcel  on  Broadway 
purchased  by  the  sohool  some  time  ago. 
The  price  paid  was  $11,000. 

guffaw  Crangmiit 

WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    19.    1001 


A    LARGE   GRADUATING    CLASS 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  Take  Place 
at  Tremont  Temple — President  Gardiner 
Delivers  an  Address  and  Diplomas  Are 
Awarded  to  Seventy-Five  Young  Men 
and  Women 


Commencement  exercises  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  ol  Music  never  fall 
•to  bring  out  a  large  gathering  of  friends  of 
the  pupils,  and  today  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  when  this  year's  graduating  class 
■welcomed  friends  to  Tremont  Temple, 
where  the  exercises  took  place,  beginning 
at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

The  musical  programme  was  especially 
attractive  and  included  piano  selections 
from  Raff,  Nawratll,  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann; organ  numbers  from  Ba'ch  and 
Guilmant,  and  vocal  arias  from  Rossini's 
"Semiraimiide"  and  "Verdi's  "La  Traviata." 
The  opening  number  was  announced  on  the 
programme  as  given  by  Pearl  Blanche  Sher- 
wood, Ruston,  La.,  and  Elizabeth  Trow- 
bridge Egleston,  Caldwell,  Ida.,  but  as  Miss 
Egleston  was  suffering  with  a  broken  wrist 
her  place  was  taken  by  Alfred  DeVoto. 

The  participants  in  the  other  numbers 
were  Misses  Helen  Maud  Collin,  Roch- 
ester, Minn.;  Gertrude  Barry,  South  Bos- 
ton, and  Mr.  Clarence  Addison  Jackson,  at 
the  pianoforte;  Llndley  Hoige  Varney  of 
Haverhill  and  Miss  Mary  Angeline  Swad- 
kins  of  Arlington  Heights  at  the  organ, 
while  the  vocal  selections  were  contributed 
by  Miss  Maye  Scarbrough  of  Gainsville, 
Tex.,  who  sang  the  famous  "Bel  Raggto," 
and  Miss  Lora  May  Lamport  of  Winfield, 
Ks.,  who  sang  the  aria,  "Ah  fors'  e  lui." 

Charles  P.  Gardiner,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  conservatory,  pre- 
sided and  delivered  an  address  to  the  grad- 
uating class,  saying  In  part: 

"We  have  come  together  here  today  for 
our  commencement  concert,  and  you,  as 
graduates  and  performers,  have  now  shown 
our  friends  and  the  public  who  are  as- 
sembled within  this  hall  some  otf  the  results 
of  your  studies  during  your  course  of  in- 
struction at  our  conservatory.  Our  re- 
quirements for  graduation  have  steadily  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  and  especially 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  so  that 
our  standard  of  today  is  far  in  advance, 
and  on  a  much  higher  plane,  than  ever  be- 
fore.    This   is  brought  to  your  notice  now 


to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  class  now 
before  me  has  'had  to  overcome  greater 
difficulties  in  gaining  their  diplomas  than 
those  that  have  been  thus  honored  In  past 
years.  Although  our  students  of  late  years 
are  required  to  undergo  severer  t^sts,  and 
their  examinations  are  much  more  exact- 
ing, yet  all  this  has  resulted  In  greatly  In- 
creasing the  value  of  the  diploma  now 
granted  by  our  conservatory,  and  to  make 
It  recognized  throughout  the  United  States 
,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  holders  are  fully 
qualified,  in  whatever  department  of  music 
they  have  been  graduated.  Many  of  our 
graduates  are  now  filling  'important  posi- 
tions as  principals  or  teachers  of  music  In 
our  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

"Our  conservatory  is  doing  a  great  work 
in  Improving  the  taste  for  good  music  and 
in  stimulating  the  study  of  music  in  a  thor- 
ough   and    systematic    manner.     We    have 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  music 
thus  far,  but  we  must  not  be  content  with 
what  we  have  now  accomplished.    Wre  must 
eontinue  to  advance,   we  must  go  very   far 
beyond  being  a  mere  school  for  instrumen- 
talists  and   singers.     The   word   'musician' 
stands   for  much    more    than    that,    so    our 
course     of      instruction     must     be     much 
broader,    deeper    and    more    comprehensi\e 
than  merely  teaching  fingering  and  vocali- 
zation, all  of  which  is  comprehended  in  the  ! 
word    'technique.'     We   must    build    up    our  i 
orchestra,   for  we  are  to  have  a  school  of  I 
Opera,   and  the  perfecting  of  our  orchestra 
is  the  foundation  on  which  this  branch  of 
music  must  be  supported.    We   must   have 
even   better   organs   for   practice  and    must 
increase  our  lecture   courses   by   adding  to 
those  we  now  have  lectures  on  other  sub- 
jects    bearing     directly     or     indirectly     on 
musical   education.     We   want   endowments 
for    scholarships;    for    the    enlargement    of 
the   library:    for   the    support   of   professor- 
ships;   for    assisting   students   in   procuring 
instruments   for  praotice,   especially  in   the 
Violin    department;     all     these    and    many 
other  desirable  additions  to  our  equipment 
as  a  conservatory  require  more  room  and  a 
building  better  adapted  to  our  needs. 

"Thanks  to  the  great  energy  and  gener- 
osity of  some  of  our  trustees  and  large  gifts 
from  the  citizens  of  Boston,  we  are  soon  to 

have  an  ideal  building  for  our  work.  A  suit- 
able lot  has  been  secured  at  the  corner  of 
Huntington  avenue  and  Gainsborough 
street,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
,  Symphony  Hall.  Plans  have  been  made  on 
an  ample  scale  and  are  now  being  perfected 
by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Wheelwright  & 
Haven.  The  building  will  contain  two  con- 
cert halls,  about  sixty  teaohing-rooms,  a 
library,  reception-rooms,  music  store!  and 
business  offices.  In  such  a  building  as  this 
we  shall  have  every  facility  for  carrying 
on  the  enlarged  work  of  our  conservatory 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

"And  now  a  few  special  words  to  those 
who  leave  us  today  with  the  diplomas  which 
they  have  fairly  won.  Do  not  leave  us  with 
the  impression  that  your  work  is  done,  for 
it  is  just  begun.  You  have  laid  a  good 
foundation,  but  music  does  not  stand  still, 
but  is  progressive;  and  if  you  do  not  work 
hard  and  keep  up  with  the  advancing  tide 
you  will  be  left  behind  or  lost  in  the  flood. 
As  you  go  forth  from  us  to  pursue  your 
chosen  profession,  perhaps  to  remote  parts 
of  this  great  country,  where  music,  except 
in  its  ruder  forms,  Is  little  known,  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  to  go  out  from  us 
as  missionaries  of  music,  and  you  must  do 
your  best  to  awaken  a  refined  taste  and  a 
true  love  of  music  of  a  higher  type.  And, 
lastly,  you  are  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  reputation  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  is  in  some  degree  in  your 
hands.  May  you  prove  to  be  good  and  faith- 
ful   stewards." 

LMplomas    were    awarded    the    following- 
named  graduates: 

Pianoforte — John  Albert  Allen,  Jr.,  Florence 
Louise  Avery.  Gertrude  Barry.  Bessie  Edith  Bell, 
Mary  Paulina  Bellinger,  Musie  Bruton.  Bertha 
Cusliman  Chamberlain.  Helen  Maud  Collin.  Hel- 
en Mabel  Dunton,  Elizabeth  Trowbridge  E| 
ston,  Bertha  Ella  Elder,  May  Foster  FllUbown, 
Grace  Lyon  Geer.  Bessie  Hovey,  Laura  Amelia 
Howe,  Etna  Etoile  Hurrle,  Clarence  Addison 
Jackson.  Ethel  Borden  Jenney,  Lisetta  Magda- 
lena  Phllipplna  Kns»,  Mary  Alson  Knight,  Anna 
May  Larson,  Fannie  Edwards  Lupton,  Emily 
Lucy  Moore,  James  Pollock  Moorhead,  Pearl 
Blanche  Sherwood,  Lucille  Slsson,  Annie  Kmart, 
Edith  Elizabeth  Sutliffe,  Katherlne  Sutphen,  Lil- 
lian M.  Vv'aldron,  Inez  Melinda  Ward,  Brenda 
Grace   Whitney,    Hester    Wtlderman. 

Organ — Mary  Alice  Cory,  Homer  Corliss 
Humphrey.  Marie  Elisabeth  Matthews,  Mary 
Angeline  Swadkins,  Llndley  Holge  Varney,  Hes- 
ter Wllderman. 

Voice — Maude     Evelyn     Brown,     Alice     Louise 
Congdon.    Carolina   Marlarosa   de   Fabritiis,    Lora 
May   Lamport.    Clarn    Marie   Pllat,    Bertha   Ryan 
Maye   Scarbrough,    Lucille    Sisson,    Lula   Blanche 
Thomas. 


Violin — Albert    James    Stephens. 

mterpoint— Dlonysio    Gugllelmo    I 

Tuning— George     Henry    DorinR,     I 
Ham    Llndsey.    Almon    Svlvester    Monrly     Jr      Tf 
Howard   Morrison.    Harry    Flt.chetl    T^nn-i-    JoW 
than  Jones  Toronto.  Harry  Garf  , ;.r    tv1 

Ham    Ross   Woodmansee 

Elocution— Sarah     Klngslev     Atkins.     Florence 
May    Auer     May   Amands    Blake,    Gertrude    Chit- 
tenden.  Elizabeth   Jane   Goakley,    Mchlfahle    Mil  . 
Crawford.    Mabel    Josephine    Golden.    Almeda   Ro 
zelle  Larrabee,    Sadie  Dniry  Miller.    Bertha  Sar 
der     Nathan      Annie     Smith.     Nicholas     Linds 
Wood!  A"Ce    Stlckn^    Ro^t   Arrnita 

Bachelor    of    oratory— Rose    Bacharach    King 
ley,   Sarah  Blanche  May,   Maude   Loretta  Sml* 
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FRIDAY,   JUNE  21,    1901. 

PERKINS  ALUMNI  DINE. 
Thirty-five  members  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Biind  held  their  13th  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  at  the  United  States 
Hotel  last  evening,  the  guests  being  Mr. 
Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, Judge  Bumpus  of  Qulncy,  and 
F  E  Cleveland.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  B.  F.  Parker, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Vinton, 
la  ■  vice-president,  W.  F.  Trumbel;  cor- 
responding and  recording  secretary,  W. 
Severance. . 
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FRIDAY.    JUNE    21.    1901 

The  will  of.  Lucy  A.   Barker  of  Millbui 
after  making  bequests  to   members  of  he 
family  leaves  $100  to   the  town  library   of 
Millbury   and   the  residue    of   her   persona " 
property.   Including  bank  deposits,   railroa 
stock  and   other  securities,   to  the  Perkir 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Boston,  in  mem- 
ory   of   her    stepmother,    Lucy    B.    Barker, 
and  to   St.   Vincent  Hospital   of  Worcester 
in   memory   of   her  brother's   wife,    Dorcas 
G.    Barker,    in    equal    portions,    share    and 
share  alike,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
institution. 


Date. 
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--The  EliWUl'tll  Lt>aMUe  lias  voted  to  reW' 
tain  Its  Interest  In  the  blind  boy.  Leroy 
Williams,  who  Is  being  edtrewfcrt  in  Bos- 
ton.     /_^x  .,     '  / 1  U  .  jfr** 
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A    VISIT    TO 

PERKINS     INSTITUTION 


Jfn    Interview    taKen'  especially  -for    OUR    DAY 
By     J  A-N  E     STEWART 


THE  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  stands  upon  an  ele- 
vation not  far  from  where  the  restless  waters  of  the 
Harbor  wash  the  shore  at  City  Point,  South  Boston.  It 
is  a  big,  quaint,  yellow,  five-storied  building,  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive, with  many  broad  verandas  inviting  to  the  open  air. 
liie  square  Greek  porte-cochere  with  its  deep  entablature  sup- 
ported on  Doric  columns  provides  an  imposing  entrance  to  the 
structure  which  would  otherwise  be  devoid  of  architectural  ex- 
pression. 

It  was  a  rainy  spring  morning  when  I  rang  the  bell  at  the 
door  of  this  famous,  pio- 
neer school  for  the  blind, 
and  was  admitted  by  a 
courteous  blind  man  whose 
pathetic,  sightless  eyes 
could  not  fail  to  awaken 
the  observer's  instant  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  A  fine 
embossed  globe  of  large 
size  had  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  center  of  the  ro- 
tunda and  a  circle  of  doors 
opened  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  comfortable  re- 
ception room  had  half  a 
dozen  white  marble  busts 
on  pedestals  of  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Samuel 
May,  William  Oliver,  and 
others  of  the  Institution's 
generous  benefactors.  Sev- 
eral fine  portrait  paint- 
ings hung  upon  the  walls, 
<hief  among  which  were 
those  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  late  directing 
genius  of  this  place,  and  of 
its  first  promoter,  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  of  honored  memory. 
I  was  ushered  through  a 
long  corridor  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  present 
able  director,  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  Howe — Mr.  Michael  An- 
agnos — the  man  who  next 
to  Dr.  Howe  has  done  most 
for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  this  country.  At 
my  entrance  Mr.  Anagnos 
rose  from  his  seat  at  his  desk  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  large 
parlors  which  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  private  office  and 
drawing  room.  His  kindly,  dark  eyes  echoed  the  welcome  of 
his  words.  He  had  evidently  been  busy  at  work.  Every  move- 
ment   displayed    the    man    of    thought,    executive    ability,    and 


THOMAS  STitlNGER.  A  BLIND-DEAF  PUPIL. 


strong  individuality.  In  manner  he  is  perfectly  simple  and  un- 
affected; and  his  entire  forgetfulness  of  self  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one  who  converses  with  him. 

Only  a  slight  accent  gives  hint  of  his  foreign  origin,  33 
years  of  contact  with  American  life  which  is  much  to  his  liking 
have  produced  a  pretty  thoroughly  Americanized  Greek.  "I 
was  born  in  Epirus,  a  Grecian  province,"  he  said  pleasantly,  in 
response  to  my  query.  "My  father  was  a  farmer  and  tailor, 
and  lived  out  in  the  country  up  in  the  mountains.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Athens  I  was  an  editor  for  a  time 

in  my  native  land." 

"I  first  met  Dr.  Howe  in 
i867,"  he  continued,  "and 
came  to  this  country  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  to  assist 
him  in  his  valiant  efforts  for 
the  emancipation  of  my  race 
from  the  Turkish  despotism 
and  in  editing  the  paper, 
'The  Cretan,'  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  Cretans 
in  whose  revolution  he  took 
so  profound  an  interest. 

In  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  beginning  of  his 
work  as  a  teacher  of  the 
blind,  he  said  that  he  was 
engaged  first  in  fitting  boys 
for  college  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek.  "Instead  of  re- 
maining here  for  a  lew  years 
as  I  had  intended  I  am  now 
here  thirty-three  years  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years 
have  been  connected  with 
this  institution,"  he  added 
with  a  smile. 

Looking  around  the  spa- 
cious, cheerful  rooms,  I  no- 
ticed many  traces  of  the  de- 
voted woman,  Mrs.  Julia 
Howe  Anagnos,  who  for  so 
many  years  by  the  side  of 
her  father  and  her  husband 
gave  unrequited  and  willing 
service  to  work  for  humani- 
ty in  this  little  place  and 
who  with  her  dying  lips  said, 
"Take  care  of  the  little  blind 
children."  The  rooms  are  kept  as  she  left  them  and  bear  mute 
witness  of  her  occupancy.  Upon  the  wall  above  the  grand 
piano  is  the  beautiful  oil  painting  of  her — a  face  so  sweet  and 
appealing  and  lovely  that  one  could  well  believe  her  to  have 
been   in    tr\ith    "an    angel   on    earth,    a   real   personification   of 
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every  womanly  virtue- — of  goodness  and  beauty,  of  charity 
and  generosity,  of  truth,  and  purity,  of  modesty  and  chastity, 
of  ever  active  and  never  intermitting  benevolence." 

Thinking  of  the  noble  father  to  whom  she  was  allied  in 
closest  fellowship  of  kindred  aims  and  ideals,  I  asked:  "What 
man  or  men  has  done  the  most  for  this  institution?" 

"A  number  have  contributed,  but  it  will  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  Dr.  Howe  has  undoubtedly  done  the  most,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  "Dr.  Howe  has  done  for  the  blind  of  America 
what  Valentine  Hauy,  the  founder  of  the  first  institution  at 
Paris,  has  done  for  the  blind  of  the  world." 

"Is  there  any  other  institution  like  this  in  the  world?"  I 
queried. 

"This  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  all  American 
institutions  are  modelled  on  this  principle." 

"What  are  the  principles  on  which  Dr.  Howe  founded. this 
institution?" 

"The  principles  of  self-help  and  self-reliance.  Dr.  Howe  de- 
voted his  genius  and  his  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  to 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  instruction  and  training  for 
the  blind,  which  should  enable  them  to  develop  the  capacities 
of  every  kind  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them,"  said  my 
host  enthusiastically,  "to  gain  the  mastery  over  themselves 
and  reliance  upon  their  own  resources,  to  enlarge  their  experi- 
ence by  personal  contact  with  the  world  in  which  they  live  and 
move,  to  pursue  the  road  of  a  useful  and  wise  activity  to  the 
goal  of  true  happiness,  and  to  meet  the  higher  obligations  of 
manhood  and  womanhood." 

"Where  does  this  school  stand  in  educational  rank?** 

"It  starts  from  the  kin- 
dergarten and  ends  with 
the  High  English  or  Latin 
school.  In  other  words 
our  pupils  enter  college 
without  further  prepara- 
tion." 

"Have  you  introduced 
any  changes  in  Dr.  Howe's 
plans?" 

"Oh,  yes,  most  certain- 
ly. We  had  to.  There  was 
no  kindergarten  until  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  there 
were  only  the  elements  of 
other  things.  We  con- 
stantly make  changes  to 
follow  the  progress  of 
general  pedagogy.  You 
must  know  the  blind 
should  be  educated  as. 
nearly  as  possible  as  see- 
ing people  are  educated. 
And,"  with  a  forceful  em- 
phasis and  gesture,  "they 
should  associate  as  much 
as  possible   with  people  of  perfect  sight." 

Everybody  who  desires  to  know  anything  of  the  history  of 
the  educated  blind  in  this  country  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  educated  blind  deaf-mute,  Laura  Bridgman.  It 
was  when  a  child  of  8  in  1837,  living  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  that 
Dr.  Howe  first  heard  of  her.  He  made  the  journey  to  visit  her 
and  her  parents  and  persuaded  them  to  place  her  under  his 
training.  "Here  is  a  human  soul  shut  up  in  a  dark  and  silent 
cell,"  he  wrote  at  the  time.  "All  the  avenues  to  it  are  closed 
except  that  of  touch,  and  it  wTould  seem  that  it  must  be  a 
blank;  nevertheless  it  is  active  and  struggling  continually  not 
only  to  put  itself  in  touch  with  things  without  but  to  manifest 
what  is  going  on  within  itself."  Under  his  persevering  aid 
she  was  led  from  the  darkness  of  insensibility  and  ignorance 
into  the  light  of  a  sentient  and  cultured  being.  Laura  Bridg- 
man remained  in  Perkins  Institution  after  her  education  was 
completed  as  a  helper.  And  the  most  significant  and  in- 
teresting painting  in  the  building  is  that  between  the  curved 
windows  of  the  director's  room,  representing  her  in  the  act  of 
teaching  Oliver  Casewell.  a  blind  and  deaf  pupil  like  herself. 

"Laura  Bridgman  was  the  most  memorable  pupil  the  insti- 
tution ever  had  because  she  was  the  first  sightless  deaf  mute 
ever  taught  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  commenting  on 


the  subject.     "She  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  others 
here,  however,"  he  added. 

The  interesting  trio  of  blind  deaf  mutes  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution now  are  known  through  the  frequent  newspaper  ac 
counts   and   the   encouraging  reports    of   their   progress   given 
from  time  to  time.     Perhaps  Tommy  Stringer,  a  child  of  pov- 
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erty,  rescued  from  being  sent  to  a  Pennsylvania  almhouse,  has 
drawn  most  strongly  upon  public  interest.  His  story  is  an  in- 
spiring one  and  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  art  which  has 
transformed  him  from  an  inert,  voiceless  and  almost  senseless 
being  with  less  intelligence  than  a  puppy  to  a  bright,  alert 
boy  full  of  original  and  humorous  ideas,  dextrous  with  his 
hands,  and  of  high  moral  impulse,  affectionate  and  kind. 

"Thomas  Stringer  is  now  a  pupil  in  the  Lowell  grammar 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos.  "He  is  a  regular 
enrolled  scholar  and  learns  his  lessons  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Of  course,  his  teacher  sits  by  him.  Neither  Laura  Bridgman, 
Helen  Keller,  Elizabeth  Ronbin,  or  Edith  Thomas  have  had  this 
sort  of  training,  that  is  not  until  Helen  Keller  entered  college 
last  year.  Thomas  is  the  first  to  study  with  seeing  children  in 
a  public  school.  It  is  good  for  him  and  for  them.  The  teach- 
ers testify  that  the  chivalry  he  arouses,  even  in  the  roughest 
and  most  troublesome  pupil,  more  than  compensates  for  the 
slight  loss  of  attention  through  interest  in  him." 

"Are  blind  children  like  other  children  in  disposition?"  I 
asked. 

"Of  course  they  are,"  answered  the  director,  "just  the 
same.  When  petted  they  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  inclined 
to  be  selfish.  But  human  beings  are  much  the  same.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  goodness  in  everybody,"  he  added  with  the 
serene  faith  of  the  humanitarian,  which  leads  him  to  discern 
something  worth  mining  for  where  others  would  see  only  hope- 
lessness, and  which  makes  his  work  a  success. 

"Do  they  show  a  natural  moral  sense  or  religious  feeling?" 

"I  should  say  yes.  But  the  tendencies  implanted  in  human 
beings  depend  on  cultivation,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance  in  teaching  the 
blind?" 

"Their  condition  when  they  come.  It  is  immaterial  whence 
they  spring.  If  from  the  lower  classes,  they  are  neglected  andi 
enervated.  If  from  better  circumstances,  they  are  pampered 
and  spoiled.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  struggle  to  overcome' 
the  defects,  of  early  training." 

Mr.  Anagnos  confesses  that  he  is  a  complete  disciple  of 
Froebel,  whose  methods  and  principles  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  sightless.  "Begin  early,"  he  declares. 
"The  child  starts  with  the  hands,  and  then  must  follow  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  whole  nature — physical,  mental 
and  moral." 

"Should  blindness  be  considered  a  calamity  to  debar  any- 
one from  being  a  productive  member  of  the  community?" 

"To  a  considerable  extent,  yes,"  Mr.  Anagnos  replied. 
"JJecause  all  our  industrial  activities  at  the  present  time  are 
carried  on  chiefly  by  machinery,  and  the  first  thing  needed  is 
sight.  Now  we  are  aiming  to  give  the  blind  a  higher  education. 
They  are  eminently  successful  as  music  teachers  and  piano- 
tuners.  But  we  want  especially  to  develop  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attainments.  Nothing  will  obliterate  physi- 
cal difficulties  so  quickly  as  superior  intellect  and  high  moral- 
ity," he  said  earnestly. 
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-ains- Jennie  Meuse  of  Haxifax  is  «tRjndr 

fnaaseven  week,'  vacation  from  her  scbool 
Sfties  with  her  parents  in  town      Miss  Meuse 
fo  totally  blind  and  is  an  attendant  of  the 
■HilifaxwhooUitf  the  blind.      She  is  seven- 
fen  vears  of  age  and  was  born  .u  Yarmouth, 
and  since  her  childhood  has  shown  a  remark- 
able taste  for  ramie.     During  her  five  years 
atav  at  the   Halifax  school,    she    has   stood 
well  in  all  her  studies,   especially    in  music. 
She  plays  well  on  the   violin  and   piaDo,    but 
excels  in  her  voo*l  powers.    She  will  soon  go 
to  Italy,  where  she  will  have  her  voice  culti- 
vated. 


ate 


A  fine  entertainment  was  given  at      ie 
Vnitarian   Church    last  Friday   eveftrag. 
The  program  consisted   of   music,   vocal 
and    instrumental,   and    readings.      The 
!**t*w»g  ladies  from  the   Perkins   lustitu- 
i  tion,  South  Boston,  Misses  R6ea,Thurley 
i  and  Mnldoon,  rendered  several  trios  for 
I  voice,  violin  and  piano,  which  received 
well  merited  applause,  while  Miss  Mul- 
Idoou's  violin  solos  and   Miss  Thurley's 
■■  songs  showed  much  taste  and  skill.     Miss 
!  Reed,  who  is  well  known  here,  presided 
at  the  piano.     Miss  Carrie  Engel  gave 
several   readings  in   her  usual    pleasing 
'manner.    This  little   maid   is  a  favorite 
here  and  has   won  many  friends  by  her 
i  pleasing  manners  as  well  as  by  her  great 
!  talent.      Fancy   articles,   groceries,  etc 
i  were  on  sale,  also  ice  cream.    The  Unity 
Orchestra  played  during  the  evening  and 
added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  all.    The 
affair  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Guillo. 

Boston  Mas    G'cbe 


Perttins  Institution  Alumni  Meet 
Though  deprived  of  sight,  the  35  mem- 
bers  of    the   alumni   association   of   the 
institution   for   the    blind,    who 
li  annual  reunion  at  the  I 
States  hotel  last  night,  were  not  ] 
11  lacking  in  wit  and  appreciation  of 
the  .  ^('s  of  tne  after- 

iie  business  meeting 
is  though  everyone  pres- 
and   the    tellers   for   the 
d  as  capably  in 
,     the    votes    as 
■   of  their  more  favored 
ion    resulted    in    the 
choice  of  C    F.    Parker,   superintendent 
of   schools    at   Vinton,    la,    pres,    W.    P. 
Trumbel   vi  W.    Severance    sec. 

the  dinner  which  followed  the  busi- 
ciation    had    as 
Anagnos,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins institution,  Judge  Bumpus  of  Quin- 
cy  and  F.  F.  Cleveland. 
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PERKINS  ALUMNI  £LKCT  OFFICERS 

t'th  annual  meeting  of  the 
ml  of  Perkins  Institution  for  t'la 
i  was  hold  at  the  United  States 
!     last     evening.       About     thirty-five 

An   election    of   officers    resulted   as    fol- 
iir.   B.   P.   Parker;   vlce-presi- 
W   P.   Trumbel:   correspondins 
>'.     W.  e;    recording    si 

J.     Yars:    executive    committee,    J. 
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SATURDAY.    JUNE    22.    1001 
THREE  FROM  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Deaf  and  Blind  Children  Will  Visit  Buffalo 
Next  Month 


Three  deaf  and  blind  children-Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer-from  The  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  visit  Buffalo  next  month 
for  he  annual  convention  of  deaf-mute 
educators.  The  three,  accompanied  by  their , 
teachers,  Miss  Thurston,  Miss  Badger  and 
Miss  Conley,  will  leave  July  1  for  a  short 
stay  Deaf  and  blind  children  from  other 
Institutions,  and  teachers  from  all  over  the 
country,  will  be  there  for  an  interesting 
comparison  of  methods  and  results. 

The   expenses    of   the    Boston    party    are 
-defrayed  by  a  friend  of  the  institution  who 
"  is  interested  in  he  development  of  the  three 
children. 

Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

We  desire  again  through  your  columns  to 
acknowledge  further  contributions  to  the 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  and  to  express 
the  fateful  thanks  of  those  actively  in- 
terested in  this  charity  to  those  who  have 
aided  it.  Said  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
nursery-  "The  nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is 
now  doing  in  a  modest  way  a  beautiful 
work  in  making  a  home  in  wholesome  sur- 
roundings for  these  :most  helpless  little 
beings-blind  babies-too  young  to  be  taken 
into  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  too  poor 
to  be  well  cared  for  In  their  own  homes 
Here  these  babies  are  beautifully  cared 
for  perfect  cleanliness  prevails  and  a 
quiet,    affectionate     care     bestowed     upon 

them." 

Previously    acknowledged $1691.79 

Miss  E.  C.  Hlgglnson 
Mr3.    Eliot    Hubbard. 

M.    M.    L 

Misses   Eacon 

Mrs.   Thomas  Mack °o-0" 

Mrs.   Robert  M.   Cushing &.00 

Mrs.    James   Stearns   Lee oo.w 

Miss  Harriet  P.   Weeka.  ........  •■•  •••«  •••       100° 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  at  Mrs.    Edwin  D. 

Mellen's °?°/!5! 

Miss  Lillian  C.  Thacher 10.00 

Cleveland,  O 


2.00 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 


„  friend.'...! 20°° 

Walpole  Woman's  Club 10.00 

Miss  Mary  P.  Bacon  (annual)............         5.00 

Proceeds  of  a  fair  held  at  Mr.  E.  J.  Mlt- 
ton's  Brookllne,  by  Elsie  Mltton,  Helen 
Dunbar,  Dorothy  Biakeslee,  Dorothy 
Nesbitt  and  Marlon  Whitney 128.00 

$2290.79 
Isabel  Greeley,  Treasurer. 
175  Winthrop  Road,  Brookllne,  June  20. 

The    Boston    Institute    Seashore    Home 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

"Eesi.erda.y  two  of  the  most  pitiful  cases 
of  destitution  ever  received  by  the  Boston 
Institute  Seashore  Home  were  welcomed 
into  our  home  at  Beachmofit-  One  was  a 
family  consisting  of  a  man  who  Is  a  cripple, 
his  wife  who  has  consumption,  a  boy  who  is 
also  a  cripple,  and  a  baby  a  year  old.  As  the 
woman  was  no  longer  able  to  work  and 
entirely  without  money,  she  walked  pain- 
fully up  to  the  State  House  with  her 
youngest  child  and  was  found  in  a  swoon 
oh  the  steps.  Mr.  John  E.  Griffin,  State 
inspector  of  ready-made  clothing  workers, 
recognized  her  as  one  of  the  women  who 
had  obtained  a  permit  from  his  department. 
He  raised  some  money  to  supply  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  the  family  and  reported 
her  case  to  me  by  telephone.  Her  physi- 
cian says  that  she  may  recover  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Italy  and  live  there  for  years. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  agreed 
to  send  the  family  back  to  Italy  with  the 
exception  of  the  man,  but  the  wife  will 
not  go  without  him.  Kind  friends  have 
promptly  given  the  money  to  send  him  with 
the  family.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
will  obtain  tickets  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meanwhile  the  family  Is  at  our  home  at 
Beachmomt,  where  the  woman  is  being  pre- 
pared by  careful  nursing  and  good  food  to 
undertake   her  long  journey. 

The  other  family  was  brought  to  out  at- 
tention by  Miss  Barker,  superintendent  of 
the  children's  department  of  the  North  End 
Union  on  Parm enter  street.  Last  week  the 
family,  consisting  of  a  grandmother,  father 
and  mother  and  seven  children,  were  living 
in  one  room  at  the  North  End.    The  man 


tried  his  best,  but  could  earn  only  three  to 
four  dollars  per  week.  The  children  have 
been  so  reduced  by  starvation  that  two  died 
last  week.  The  baby  was  very  sick,  and  the 
mother  so  emaciated  she  could  hardly  walk. 
The  baby  has  been  placed  by  Miss  Barker 
in  the  babies'  home,  and  the  mother  and 
four  children  were  bTOUght  by  her  to  Beach- 
mont  yesterday,  where  they  will  remain 
for  six  weeks.  The  man  and  his  mother  re- 
main In  Boston  and  will  get  along  on  what 
he  earns.  Two  good  meals  and  a.  sound 
night's  rest  have  so  revived  the  starving 
woman  that  she  says  this  morning  she  feels 
like  a  new  person.  „,_.,. 

Last  week  we  sent  to  our  farm  for  boys 
at  Sharon  a  widow  and  five  little  boys,  who 
has  worn  herself  out  by  washing  to  sup- 
port them.  They  will  stay  on  the  farm  for 
two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
without  doubt  she  will  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
Next  week  we  receive  from  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age  nearly  deaf  and  al- 
most blind.  He  will  remain  on  the  farm  un- 
til the  kindergarten  opens  in  the  fall. 

All  these  families  are  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated by  experienced  charity  workers, 
representing  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston  and  surrounding  cities,  day  nur- 
series, city  missionaries  and  In  some  cases 
State  institutions.  We  entertain  nearly  2000 
women,  boys  and  girls  every  summer.  Our 
treasurer,  Mr.  S.  B.  Thing,  vhose  Place  of 
business  is  at  99  Summer  street,  has  re- 
ceived thus  far  $5006.19  for  the  summer  s 
work  At  least  $2000  more  will  be  needed 
to  care  for  all  the  families  who  now  are  on 
our  waiting  list.  Our  home  Is  undenomina- 
tional, making  no  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  church  or  race  or  color.  Contribu- 
tions, great  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived  by  the  treasurer  or  the  matron  of 
the  home  at  Beachmont  or  shJron- 

M.  R.  Deming,  Superintendent. 

Boston  Mass  Glob© 


Titi-rmuasiT  purpura"** 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  El.zabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  to  be  Given  a  New 
Experience  by  Prof  Anagnos- 

Prof  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  accompanied  by  the 
deaf  and  sightless  children,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  expects  soon  to  visit  Buffalo, 
where  he  will  attend  the  annual  conven- 
tion for  the  deaf  to  be  held  in  that  city. 

It  has  been  announced  that  all  of  the 
leading  instructors  of  the  deaf  in  this 
country   are  expected  to   be  present  at 
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EDITH  THOMAS. 


this  convention.  The  convention  will  be 
one  of  importance,  and  a  kind  friend 
who  Is  interested  in  the  development  o.t 
the  three  children,  has  generously  of- 
fered to  defray  all  their  expenses  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
attendance  at  this  gathering. 

The  friends  among  the  public  of  this 
remarkable  trio  of  young  people  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  each  one  is  mak:rg 
even  and  steady  progress  in  the  unfold- 
ment  of  tasks  to  be  performed.  Edith 
and  Eltzabeth  are  advancing  in  the 
curriculum  that  shall  some  day  had 
them  to  commencement  exerck-es. 
Tommy  likewise  is  taking  forward  stops 
along  the  path  of  knowledge. 


►clous. 


*at  ,  L°f  °ach  onels  nofmore  than 
n,aL°'th«  average  child,  and  ,n  the 
instance    of    each    progress    has    been 
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THOMAS  STRIXGEB. 


persistent    application    to    5,    ?}   ty 

-Jml        ^nrl    t:uy    are    looking    forward 
■nth  anticipations  of  delight  to  the  va 
cation  which  is  ahead  of  thorn 


DERFUL 

Tommy  Stringer,  Edith 

r  -     -  -  --  = : : ^  *m  w  — : 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth* 


Go 


Robin,  Blind-Deaf  Mutes,   tn 
to  the  Great  Exhibition  Tomorrow 
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EDITH    THOMAS 


OF  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  will  visit  the  great  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffa- 
lo this  year  the  most  Interest- 
ed and  the  most  interesting  will  be  a 
trio  of  Boston  children  who  will  leave 
for  the  city  on  the  lake  tomorrow 
morning. 

These  children  are  Tommy  Stringer. 
Elizabeth  Bobin  and  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
the  blind  and  deaf  mutes  who  in  their 
attainments  and  their  marvelous  pre- 
cocity are  the  pride  of  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute   for   the    Blind. 

The  children  will  leave  Boston  each 
under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  who  will 
have  the  entire  charge  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  South  Boston  institution 
until  they  return. 

The  children  know  that  they  are  go- 
ing, and  have  expressed  the  utmost  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvelous  exhibits 
which  are  gathered  together  in  Buffalo. 
The  trip  is  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
most  charitable  men,  who  wrote  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  saying  that  he  was  very  de- 
sirous that  the  children  should  visit  and 
know  something  of  the  great  exhibition, 
and  that  if  the  trip  could  be  arranged 
he  would  willingly  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses of  both  the  children  and  their 
attendants.  Mr.  Anagnos,  realizing  the 
great  educational  benefit  which  it  would 
be  to  the  children,  and  having  found 
out  from  them  their  entire  approval  of 
the  plan,   accepted  the   offer. 

Tommy's   Misunderstanding. 

Both  Miss  Robin  and  Miss  Thomas 
realized  on  the  instant  what  the  trip 
meant,  but  Tommy  Stringer  became  in 
some  way  confused,   and  thinking  that 


..... 


>,-  was  to  be  taken  to  Buffalo  for  'all 

he  has  come  to  designate  as     home. 

When  a  Journal  representative  called 
„non  Mr  Anagnos  to  inquire  regarding 
Particulars  of  the  trip,  Mr.  Anag- 
the  part icu. a  journal  to  make 

Herf  cily  Plafntc 'everybody  that  this 
visit  to  the  Pan- American  Fair  on  the 
nart  of  myself  and  the  children  is  not 
in  the  least  in  the  nature  of  a  show.  I 
would'  nofinsult  the  children  hymaKing 
an  exhibition  of  them,  and  they  are 
wine  to  Buffalo  under  just  the  same 
conditions  as  thousands  of  other,  who 
have  all  their  senses,  to  en  oy  the  «> 
hibition  and  to  learn  what  they  can 
xrom    the    people    and    things    gathered 

together  there.  ,_,**„   tv,„   fair 

••In  addition  to  the  visit  to   the  fair, 
the  children  will  also  be  the  guests ;ot 
a    congress    of    educators    of    the    deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  which  is  to  hold  meet- 
ings   in    Buffalo    during      the      coming 
5£k.    it  is  barely  possible  that  in  or- 
der   to    give    an    object    lesson    in    the 
methods   in    use   at   the   Jamaica   Plain 
kindergarten    and    the    Perkins    Instl- 
tute.    that   the    children   may    be   called 
upon    to   give    a    demonstration    of    the 
teaching,    the    sign    manual    or    similar 
particular    and    unusual    forms    of    in 
structlon   which    we    have    adopted        l 
shall  do  this,  if  it  is  done,  not  only  to 
explain  to  visiting  members  of  the  con- 
gress our  own  methods,  but  if  Pf^ble, 
fo   gain  for  use   in  the  Boston   institu- 
tions   any   improvements    which    other. 
may   have   to    suggest   from   their    own 
Experience  or  from  seeing  our  demon- 
stration. 

Guests  of  the  Management. 
■•I  expect  that  the  children  when 
they  return  from  Buffalo  will  bring 
with  them  as  complete  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  the  Exposition  as  any 
S  who  may  visit  there  during  he 
fair.  They  will  be  in  a  measure  the 
guests  of  "the  management  and  ar 
-rangements  have  been  completed  I 
understand,  with  a  considerable  num 
her  of  the  exhibitors  so  that  the  chll 
dren  may  go  inside  the  railing  and 
gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jects by  the  sense  of  touch.  How  com- 
pletely they  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  acquire  knowledge  in  this 
way  is  shown  by  the  work  in  clay  or 
wax,  which  they  do  after  having 
gained  an  idea  of  the  objects  solely  by 
handling  them.  The  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure to  them  is  intense  when  they  can 
take  anything  material  in  their  hands 
and  touching  the  different  portions  of 
It,  gain  an  idea  of  its  shape  and  form, 
entirely  aside  from  any  explanation  or 
description  which  may  have  been  given 
them  by  myself  or  their  individual 
teachers. 

How  They  Will  Enjoy  It. 

"For  those  exhibits  which  the  children 
cannot    touch    the    teachers    will    give 
them    a    thorough    explanation    by    the 
sign   manual   which   has   been   designed 
for  use  in  the  case  of  these  three  un- 
fortunates.   And  even  while  this  Is  be- 
ing  done   I    doubt   if    the    visitors   who 
are    nearest    to    them   will    realize    that 
what    may    be      considered      almost    a 
miracle  is  happening  at  their  very  side. 
As   they   walk   through   the    aisles    and 
galleries    each    teacher    will    have    hold 
of  the  hand  of  her  pupil,  and  by  means 
of  delicate  touches  of   the  fingers  upon 
the    closed   fist    of    the    child    will    keep 
up  a  running  description  of  what  is  in 
sight.    On   the   other  hand,    if    there   is 
anything  which  the  child  does  not  un- 
derstand   or    about    which    he    or    she 
wishes    to    know    more,    indication    will 
be  given  to  the  teacher  either  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  the  sign  manual. 

"Each    child   has,    of    course,    learned 
by    being    read    to    by    his    teacher    of 

something  of  the  general   character  of 
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TOMMY  STRINGER. 


the  exhibition,  and  both  Tommy  String- 
er and  Miss  Robin  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  especial  things  which  they  wish 
to  examine.  Tommy  is  particularly  inter-  , 
ested  in  the  exhibits  of  machinery  and 
anything  connected  with   carpentry  or  | 
cabinet  work.    This  interest  arises  frojn 
his  education  in  sloyd,   in   which   work 
he  has  become  very  proficient,  since  he 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw 
with    a    sloyd    bench    and    tools.    Miss 
Robin  cares  particularly  about  the   art 
and  needle  work,  and  in  the  latter  she 
has    done    some    most    surprising    and 
wonderful  things. 

Miss  Robin's  Doll  Dress. 
During    the    Journal    man's-    call    on 
Mr.    Anagnos    he    invited   him-  into   his 
apartments    and    there    showed    him    a 


adll  wnich  Miss  Robin  had  just  com- 
pleted dressing  for  a  lady  in  the  Back 
Bay  who  had  commissioned  her  to 
make  a  complete  trousseau  for  the 
waxen  child.  Miss  Robin  had  not  only  \ 
designed  and  cut  the  garments,  but  had 
sewed  them  together  and  trimmed  them 
with  the  most  beautiful  embroidery, 
and  in  no  stitch  of  the  entire  work  had 
she  either  been  instructed  or  assisted 
by  any  person. 

Her  teacher,  when  she  brought  the 
completed  trousseau  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
explained  in  her  enthusiasm,  "Eliza- 
beth has  done  what  I  could  not  possi- 
bly do  and  what  I  do  not  believe  one 
woman  in  a  dozen  could  accomplish 
unaided."  Mr.  Anagnos,  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  work,  called  Eliza- 
beth to  mm  ana  presented  her  person- 
ally with  the  purse  of  money  which  the 
lady  had  left  to  pay  for  her  work,  ad- 
monishing the  child  at  the  same  time 
never  to  do  less  than  her  best  whether 
she  was  obtaining  remuneration  for 
her  work  or  was  doing  it  without  pay. 

The  children  will  return  from  Buf- 
falo during  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
and  shortly  after  that  Tommy  String- 
er will  go  for  his  summer  vacation  at 
Wrentham. 

Tommy    at    Wrentham. 

Mecca,  the  central  and  most  holy  city 
of  all  Islam,  is  no  more  attractive  to 
the  Moslems  than  Wrentham  is  to 
Tommy.  He  is  as  eager  to  visit  that 
town  and  spend  weeks  and  months  on 
the  farm  of  Rev.  William  L.  Brown, 
examining  all  its  parts,  as  every  Mo- 
hammedan is  to  undertake  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet  and 
walk  around  the  sacred  shrine  of 
Kaaba  in  the  centre  of  the  immense 
inclosure  of  the  great  mosque,  start- 
ing from  the  famous  "black  stone," 
laid  in  its  corner,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  brought  from  heaven  by 
angels  and  which  is  touched  and  kissed 
by  the  faithful  with  the  highest  ven- 
eration. 


* 


-ELIZABETH   ROBIN.. 


Throughout      the     summer     vacation 
Tommy  is  a  welcome  guest  In  the  fam- 
ily of  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
is  considered  as  one  of  its  members.  He 
is  so  kinly  treated  and  so  affectionately 
cherished,  that  he  has  come  to  regard 
-Mr.    Brown's    residence    as      his      own 
home,  and  to  feel  that  he  must  share 
with    its    owner    in    the    care    and    re- 
sponsibility   of    the    estate.    He    makes 
frequent   tours    of    Inspection    all    over 
the  place— through   the  rooms   and   the 
cellar  of  the   house,   through  the  barn 
and  the  shed,    the  garden  and  the  or- 
chard,   over  the    stone    walls    and    the 
fences— and,    apart    from     his     amuse- 
ments, many  are  the  changes  and  Im- 
provements which  his  busy  brain  plans 
and  his  deft  fingers  execute.  He  is  as 
skillful    In    making    repairs    and    addi- 
tions of  various  kinds,  as  he  is  quick  In 
discovering  the  need  of  them. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Brown,  Tommy's  for- 
mer teacher,  is  strongly  attached  to 
him.  She  looks  after  him  and  cares  for 
him  In  the  best  possible  manner  while 
he  stays  at  her  father's  house.  Like 
Miss  Conley,  his  present  instructor,  she 
takes  the  most  profound  interest  in  the 
development  of  his  mental  faculties  and 
the  formation  of  his  character,  and 
gives  to  him  cheerfully  her  time  and 
attention  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
ttrength. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1901. 


THEY  WILL  VISIT  BUFFALO. 


Edith  M.  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  to  be  Given  a  New 
Experience  by  Prof  Anagnos- 

Prof  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  accompanied  by  the 
deaf  and  sightless  children,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  expects  soon  to  visit  Buffalo, 
where  he  will  attend  the  annual  conven- 
tion for  the  deaf  to  be  held  in  that  city. 

It  has  been  announced  that  all  of  the 
leading  instructors  of  the  deaf  in  this 
country   are  expected  to  be  present  at 


EDITH  THOMAS. 


this  convention.  The  convention  will  be 
one  of  importance,  and  a  kind  friend, 
who  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  three  children,  has  generously  of- 
fered to  defray  all  their -expenses  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
attendance  at  this  gathering. 

The  friends  among  trie  public  of  this 
remarkable  trio  of  young  people  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  each  one  is  makirg 
even  and  steady  progress  in  the  unfold- 
ment  of  tasks  to  be  performed.  Edith 
and  Elizabeth  are  advancing  in  the 
curriculum  that  shall  some  day  b-nd 
them  to  commencement  exercises. 
Tommy  likewise  is  taking  forward  steps 
along  the  path  of  knowledge. 

None  of  these  children  is  precocious. 
The  ability  of  each  one  is  not  more  than 
that  of  the  average  child,  and  in  the 
Instance    of    each    progress    has    been 


THOMAS  STRINGER. 


made,  not  only  by  means  of  the  fldelitv 
and  untiring  zeal  of  teachers,  but  bv 
persistent  application  to  tasks  to  be 
overcome  by  the  young  students  them- 
selves. The  children  all  are  in  excellent 
health,  and  they  are  looking  forward 
with  anticipations  of  delight  to  the  va- 
cation which  is  ahead  of  them. 


yT^^k^L 
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Sfx  members  of   tye'TvTng7sT5aughters 
j  made  a  visit  to  the  Nursery  for  Blind 
I  Babies,  in  which  they  have  taken  a  gjoftt- 
interest,   last   week  Thursday  afternoon. 
i  Four  children   are   being   cared   for  and 
;  three   more   were   expected   soon.      The 
nursery    is    at  3028   Washington   street, 
,  Roxbury,    and   visitors   are   always  wel- 1 
come  to  see   the  building  and  have  the 
workings   of  the   hospital  explained    to 
them.     TJie  reception  which  was  to  luave 
been   held   soon  is  postponed  until  next 
fall. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 


TABLET,  JUNE  22,  1901. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Ainignos 
had  already  realized  his  hope  in  regard  to 
the  building  for  girls  at  his  kindergarten 
at  Jamacia  Plains.  The  immense  gather- 
ing in  the  Bostou  Theatre  the  other  day, 
accounts  of  which  reach  us  through  the 
Boston  papers,  gave  abundant  promise  at 
a  cordial  response  to  his  appeal  for  help.    | 

: fill 

HELEN  KELLER'S  VACATION. 

H^len  Keller,  the  wonderfully  \ifted 
blind  mute,  sailed  on  the  Prince  George 
yesterday  tor  a  fortnight  vacaclon  in  the 
provinces. 

She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Sullivan 
and  two  other  ladies,  and  her  teacher 
said  that  her  precocious  charge  antici- 
pated great  pleasure. 

"She  would  be  little  more  elated  if  she 
had  possession  of  all  the  faculties,"  she 
said,  "and  the  delicious  odors  of  the  salt 
[sea  and  the  Annapolis  valley  have  filled 
her  with  a  world  of  expectation." 
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MONDAY,   JULY  1,    1901. 
BOSTON    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Three   Blind   and   Deaf  Children  Go  t« 

Buffalo  to   a   National  Convention 

of  Their   Fellow^Sulferera. 


Edith  M.  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  the  three  deaf 
and  blind  children  in  whom.  Boston  Is 
so  much  interested,  left  for  Buffalo  last 
evening,  accompanied  by  their  teachers. 
Miss  Thurston,  Miss  Badger  and  Mlsa 
Conley. 

They  will  attend  the  convention  of 
deaf  mute  educators,  which  begins  la 
that  city  tomorrow.  The  sessions  of  tho 
convention  will  be  held  in  St,  Mary's 
School  for  the  Deaf,  which  is  under  tho 
care  of  the  sisters  of  charity. 

The  gathering  of  the  notable  children 
of  the  country  Is  not  in  the  interest  of 
an  exhibition,  but  rather  that  the  dif- 
ferent methods  and  systems  shall  be 
compared,  and  that  educators  may  see 
what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done, 
and  discuss  the  methods  of  the  future 
education    of   these  little   ones. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  children,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  are  being  defrayed  by  a 
gentleman  of  Oakmond,  Pa.,  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart,  and 
whose  wealth  is  largely  devoted  to  their 
education.  The  children  will  be  boarded 
at  the  school  during  their  stay  in  the 
Exposition  city,  and  will  be  taken  to 
the  exhibition  as  part  of  the  treat. 

The  little  ones  were  full  of  frolic,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  their 
1<>urney.  as  well  as  those  who  have  both 
ears  and  eyes   for  all  around   them. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Bos*o  leaves  tonight  at  6  o'clock 
for  Buffalo,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at   the  convention. 

Edith  Thomas  has  distinguished  her- 
self by  dressing  a  doll  for  a  lady  on  the 
Back  Bay,  which  for  artistic  work  and 
finish  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  Art 
Museum.  The  sewing  and  hemming  on 
the  doll's  dress  and  skirt,  which  were 
designed  and  cut  out  by  herself,  would 
put  to  blush  many  a  professional  as  a 
remarkable  piece  of  work.  But  when 
added  to  this  is  the  absence  of  sight, 
the  work   is   marvellous.  


t-%  -  -  .   ■  -  ■  ~r — : ■     •         -  -     -    ■== 

MONDAY.    JULY    1.    1901 

HELEN  KEUEB  SPEAKS^ 

Her    Address    at    the    Halifax    Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf 

In  her  address  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Halifax  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  on  Saturday  evening  Helen 
Keller,  the  Radcliffe  undergadoate,  who  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Nova  Scotia  spoke 
as  follows:  "Dear  Friends— I  am  glad  to  be 
with  you.  I'.do  not  at  all  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  a  strange  country,  for  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  name  and  the  story  of 
Evangeline's  land  from  earliest  childhood 
and  when  I  knew  that  I  was  at  last  to  visit 
Nova  Scotia  my  heart  overflowed  with 
pleasure.  This  is  one  of  the  unexpected 
joys  which  meet  us  round  the  corner  of  the 
street  of  life. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand 
what  I  am  saying  or  not,  but  you  must 
feel  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here.  I  am  deeply, 
earnestly  interested  in  the  condition  of 
those  who,  like  myself  cannot  hear.  I 
understand  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements that  beset  your  path— the  ob- 
stacles that  you  must  overcome  before  you 
can  enter  into  your  rightful  Inheritance; 
but  remember,  obstacles  are  opportunities 
and  we  can  and  must  make  them  stepping 
stones  to  the  attainment  of  our  ideals.  I 
think  we  can  accomplish  anything  that  we 
undertake,  if  we  earnestly  persevere." 


U  - 
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■  veeslevUord  of  the  Perkins  institute 
for  the  blmd,  of  Boston,  has  come  home 
%  Se  summer  vacation  and  te  now 
with  his  parents  on  Broadway. 


Date IW-B9--J90*- 


Miss  Elizabeth  Edna  Goullard,  the 
talented  14-year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mr<.  E.  F.  Goullard  of  Winthrop  avenue, 
has  returned  home  for  the  summer. 
Miss  Edna,  who  is  totally  blind,  is  a 
student  in  the  Perkins  Institute,  South 
Boston,  and  is  making  excellent  progress 
in  her  studies.  She  is  taking  a  musical 
course  and  has  recently  appeared  in 
amatei*  theatricals  with  promising 
-ureessNy. 


ADDRESS  BY  HELEN  KELLER. 

Famous    Boston    Deaf   Mute    Makes    a 
Speech   at   Commencement   Exer- 
cises at  Halifax  Institution. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Hersld.l 
HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  June  29.  1901.  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  brlU»a£t  .feHnd  *"? 
dumb  undergraduate*  of  R»a«hff«  ^I 
lege.  Cambridge,  is  spending  the  Bummer 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Today  she  attended 
the  commencement  exercises  at  the  Hal 
If  ax  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

admittance       Miss  Keerm  ^_ 

%A8£fi*i*&  J***  teller  is  the 
tsuest  of  Principal  Fearon.___- 




Date. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HELEN  KELLER. 

. \ 

Famous    Boston    Deaf    Mute    Makes    a 
Speech   at    Commencement    Exer- 
cises at  Halifax   Institution. 

I  Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 
HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  June  29,  1901.      Miss 
Helen    Keller,     the    brilliant    blind    and 
dumb    undergraduate    of    Radcliffe    Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  is  spending  the  summer 
in   Nova    Scotia.       Today    she  attended 
the  commencement  exercises  at  the  Hal- 
ifax Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  was  given  a  great  reception-       The 
large    auditorium     was     packed    to    the 
doors  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  sain 
admittance.      Miss  Keller  made   a  short 
sDeech  at  the  close,  which  was  enthus- 
iastically applauded.      Miss  Keller  is  the 
gue^st  of  Principal  Fearon.  _«bJ 
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A    WEEKLY    ILLUSTRATED    PAPER 
FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE 

A  Hero  in  the  Darkcbss 


BY  ELIZABETH  HOLMES 


IDDEN  away  in   . 
twenty-five  hm 
pages  of  the  his 
port  of  the  Co   . 
sion  of  Education, 
the    story   oi 
that  should  su. 
blood       of       c 
reader,    and    spier- 
didly  rebuke  the  half-hearted  wishec 
plans  with   which,   shirking  the  labor  ui 
honest  deeds,   we  so  often   content 
selves.     Briefly    retold    the    story 
follows: 

It  was  in   1834  that  Joseph   Campuell, 
now     known     the     world     over     as     the 
founder     and     president     of     the     Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  was  lorn 
in  Franklin  County,  Tennessee.    In  those 
days  education  for  the  blind  had  scarcely 
been  imagined,  and  the  boy  from  whos 
eyes  the  light  faded  so  early  that  he  ecu  " 
but  dimly  remember  the   wonder  of  tn 
stars,  lived  his  sorrowful  little  life  unc!   ■ 
the  burden  of  endless  empty  hours. 

But  when  Joseph  was  ten  years  old.  the 
good  news  reached  his  parents  that  a 
school  for  the  blind  was  to  be  established 
in  Nashville,  and  ten  pupils  would  be  re- 
ceived. Day  after  day  his  father  went  the 
five  miles  to  the  village  to  make  arraiv 
ments  for  him,  but  day  after  day  his 
resolution  failed.  The  lad  was  such  a 
little  lad,  and  to  send  him  away  in  the 
darkness!     But  the   mother  was  braver. 


Whatever  it  cost  her  she  did  not  falter; 
her  boy  must  go;  it  was  the  opportunity 
for  which  she  had  been  praying. 

A  sewing  bee  was  held  to  make  hi. 
clothes,  and  then  he  was  ready  to  start. 
An  old  gentleman  who  was  going  to 
Nashville  offered  to  take  him.  The  boy's 
father  rode  beside  the  carriage  part  of 
the  way,  but  when  at  last  he  turned  back, 
and  the  child  was  left  to  face  the  strange 
world  alone,  all  his  small  courage  melted. 
How  he  hoped  that  he  1  fight  be  too  late; 
that   the   school   might   U   full! 

A  New  WorS  > 

An  hour  later  how  the  world  had 
changed!  He  had  been  taken  into  the 
schoolroom  and  the  New  Testament  in 
embossed  letters  put  into  his  hand.  He 
was  electrified.  Here  was  something 
that  he  could  learn!  He  was  so  eager  to 
begin  that  a  teacher  sat  down  beside  him 
and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  had 
learned  the  entire  alphabet. 

No  more  fear  of  grieving  now!  Each 
day  came  rich  in  possibilities.  In  a  short 
time  other  pupils  arrived  and  the  regular 
work  began,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  music.  There,  however,  the 
way  seemed  closed  to  the  boy,  for  he 
could  not  even  distinguish  one  tune  from 
another.  He  was  told  that  piano  les- 
sons would  be  a  waste  of  time  with  him; 
he  could  only  take  up  the  brush  and 
basket  making.  But  the  teachers  little 
guessed  with  what  they  had  to  reckon. 
The  boy  hired  one  of  his  schoolmatcr 
secretly  to  give  him  music  lessons.  Three 
months  later  the  teacher,  himself  blind, 
happening  to  enter  the  room  where 
Joseph  was  practicing,  exclaimed,  "Who 
is  this  playing  the  new  lesson  so  well?" 
His  astonishment,  when  he  found  that  it 
was  Joseph,  was  beyond  measure.  Fif- 
teen months  later,  the  boy  who  had  not 
been  able  to  tell  one  note  from  another, 
won  the  prize  for  pianoforte  playing. 
The  prize  was  a  medal  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Musica — lux  in  tenebris,"  which  be- 
came the  blind  boy's  motto,  and  is  to-day 
inscribed  in  the  music  hall  of  his  college. 

The  Spirit  That  Wins 

The  school  at  that  time  could  afford 
but  one  piano,  and  in  order  to  have  all 
the  time  with  it  that  he  wanted  Tncnnli 
used  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  and 
practice  till  seven.  The  winter  of  1845, 
however,  was  intensely  bitter,  and  for  a 
whole  month  they  could  get  no  coal  in 
the  school,  and  had  to  manage  with  butj 
a  single  fire.  As  a  consequence  very 
few  lessons  could  be  given.  But  noth- 
ing of  this  deterred  the  boy;  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  five  or  six  hours  daily; 
working  for  an  hour,  then  running  to  the 
playground  and  rushing  round  it  ten 
times— which  made  a  mile— and  return- 
ing to  the  piano  again. 

hov  five  years  he  studied  at  the  blind 

school,   but   that,   to   him,   was   but   the 

beginning.     He  resolved  upon  a  course 

at    thee  University    at    Nashville.        The 

problem"  was  how  to   get  the  necessary 

money.     His  father  was  too  poor  to  aid 

•  his  sole  hope  was  in  his  own  earn- 

idfesj'and  he  could  earn  only  by  giving 

„v   <law  lessons.     He   secured   two   young 

aa  ies.  as   pupils.     When  the  hour   came 

1  iffifee   first   lesson,   one   of   these    girls 

kaftrd  herself  at  the  piano. 

Yat  shall  I  do?"  she  asked. 

n   a   flash   the   boy  pianist  beside   her 

/.rzed  the  depth  of  his  own  ignorance. 

F-sr    years    now    he    had    been    petted, 

;*ed,   and   encouraged,   but  he   played 

^entirely    by    ear;    he    did    not    know    the 

MJOpiest     rudiments     of    written     music. 

ai    could  he  teach  one  who  could  see? 


Usperation  he  told  his  pupil  to  play  ' 
fur'jiim  that  day,  and  the  next  time  they 
would  begin  regular  work.  As  soon  as 
the  lesson  was  ended  he  went  out  and 
thojight  over  his  future.  It  seemed  hope- 
less to  him  then;  the  music  upon  which 
he  had  depended  had  failed  at  the  first 
■>test~.' 

Mi  That  night  he  went  in  search  of  an 
^Englishman  of  whom  he  knew— a  well- 
Tkmown  pianist  who  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn.  The  man 
'was  rough  and  discourteous. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  growled. 
•>And  all  the  boy's  heartache  sobbedjn 
his  stammering  reply,  "I  am  a  fool!" 
..=  .His  honesty  conquered  where  all  else 
.nght  have  failed.  The  great  pianist's 
gruffness  vanished  quickly.  The  next 
day  the  boy  took  his  first  lesson  and  the 
day  after  that  his  pupils  had  their  first 
lesson  from  him. 

Victories  and  Obstacles  ( 

A    year    later,    when    he    was 

» sixteen  years  old,  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  music  in  the 

■Tennessee  State  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  had  been 
told  that   he   never   could   learn 

,  anything  of  music.  He  took  his 
course  at  the  University  of 
Nashville,  and  then,  wishing  to 

.  study  still  further  at  Harvard, 
went  to  Massachusetts,  where 
he  met  the  young  woman  who 
became  his  wife.  Troubles  soon 
fell  upon  him;  the  loss  of  money 
which  he  had  lent  a  friend  and 
the  illness  of  his  wife.  His  ex- 
penses were  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  for  months  he  lived  upon  a 
few  cents  a  day. 

One    morning    he    went    out 
to     visit     the      School     of     the 
Blind     at     South     Boston.       He     spent 
nine  hours  studying  the  different  classes. 
As    he    was    leaving,    Dr.    Howe    asked 
his    opinion     of    the     work.      He     gave 

.  it  frankly,  pointing  out  what  seemed  to 

-•  him  the  defects  of  the  system.  The  re- 
sult of  the  interview  was  his  engagement 

1  as  teacher  there. 

Then  another  obstacle  blocked  his 
way;  his  own  health  broke  down.  He 
was  told  that  his  lungs  were  affected  and 
that  only  a  change  of  climate  would  save 
him.     He    met    the    calamity    with    char- 

..  acteristic  decision;  he  immediately 
learned  to  skate  and  spent  all  possible 
time  out  of  doors  until  spring,  when  he 
went  to  the  pine  woods  in  Maine  and 
chopped  trees  until  autumn,  returning 
then  with  restored  health.  Later,  when 
he  broke  down  again,'  friends  helped 
him  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  his 
time  studying  with  the  best  masters;  and 
it  was  then  that  the  great  task  for  which 
all  his  life  he  had  been  unconsciously 
preparing,  became  revealed  to  him. 

A  Life=Work  Begun 

In    March,    1872,    he    opened,    in    three 
small,  rented  houses  in  London,  the  ex- 
perimental school  which  was  to  develop 
into  the   Royal   Normal   College  for  the 
Blind.     Twenty-four  years  later,  in  1896, 
the  last  year  of  which  we  have  statistics, 
the  college  owned  property  to  the  value 
of   three   hundred   thousand   dollars;    its 
departments  included  preparatory,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools,  a  technical  school, 
and  an  academy  of  music;  the  course  in- 
cluded, besides  the  regular  studies,  mili- 
tary  drill,   skating,   rowing,   cycling,   and 
other   sports.     In    each    department,    the 
teaching   has    one    practical    object — that 
of   oreoaring   the   blind   for   self-support. 


How  well  Dr.  Campbell  has  succeeded 
may  be  judged,  when  one  reads  that  the 
earnings  of  the  pupils  in  a  single  year 
reached  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars. If  the  little  blind  boy,  poor,  igno- 
rant, and  forlorn,  who  used  to  sit  long, 
empty  days  by  the  roadside  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  happy  school  chil- 
dren, could  have  looked  forward  to 
this! 

That  is  the  story.  One  does  not  have 
to  search  for  the  secret.  The  ten-year 
old  boy  who  worked  five  or  six  hours  a 
day  to  master  a  study  which  he  had  been 
told  he  never  could  conquer,  had  already 
found  the  golden  key  to  success.  Steady 
purpose,  and  a  perseverance  that  refuses 
to  see  in  obstacles  anything  but  stepping- 
stones  to  larger  opportunities,  are  pow- 
ers that  will  not  be  denied  their  de- 
sires. 

Boston  Mass  Record 
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Helen  Keller  is  fulfilling  all  her  prom-^ 
ise.  Ten  years  from  now  she  will  be 
one  of  the  leading1  women  in  education 
in  the  country.  She  is  spending-  the 
summer  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  Satur- 
day she  attended  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  the  Halifax  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  was  given  a 
great  reception.  Miss  Keller  made  a 
shont^jspeech  at  the  close. 
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BOSTON    REPRESENTATIVES:' 
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hree   Blind    and    Deaf    Children   Go  t« 
Buffalo   to  "a    National   Convention 
of  Their   Fellow-Sufferers. 


lth  M,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  the  three  deaf 
and  blind  children  in  whom  Boston  is 
so  much  interested,  left  for  Buffalo  last 
evening,  accompanied  by  their  teachers. 
Miss  Thurston,  Miss  Badger  and  Miss 
Conley. 

They  will  attend  the  convention  of 
deaf  mute  educators,  which  begins  in 
that  city  tomorrow.  The  sessions  of  the 
convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary's 
School  for  the  I>eaf,  which  Is  under  the 
care  of  the  sisters  of  charity. 

The  gathering  of  the  notable  children 
of  the  country  is  not  In  the  interest  of 
an  exhibition,  but  rather  that  the  dif- 
ferent methods  and  systems  shall  be 
compared,  and  that  educators  may  sm 
what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done, 
and:  discuss  the  methods  of  the  future 
education    of   these  little  ones. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  children,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  are  being  defrayed  by  a 
gentleman  of  Oakmond.  Pa.,  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart,  and 
whose  wealth  Is  largely  devoted  to  their 
education.  The  children  will  be  boarded 
at  the:  school  during  their  stay  in  the 
Exposition  city,  and  will  be  taken  to 
the  exhibition  as  part  of  the  treat. 

The  little  ones  were  full  of  frolic,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  their 
iourney,  as  well  as  those  who  have  both 
ears  and  eyes  for  all  around   rhem. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
I'erkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  In 
South  BostT-  leaves  tonight  at  6  o'clock 
for  Buffalo,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  convention. 

Edith  Thomas  has  distinguished  her- 
self by  dressing  a  doll  for  a  lady  on  the 
Back  Bay,  which  for  artls/ic  work  and 
finish  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  Art 
Museum.  The  sewing  and  hemming  on 
the  doll's  dress  and  skirt,  which  were 
designed  and  cut  out  by  herself,   would 

?ut  to  blush  many  a  professlonaJ  as  a 
emarkable  piece  of  work.  But  when 
added  to  this  is  the  absence  of  sight, 
the  work  is   marvellous. 
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EN   KELLER   SPEAK& 


Famous  Boston  Deaf  Mute  Makes 
an  Address  at  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises at  Halifax  Institution. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  June  30.— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  brilliant  blind  and  dumb 
undergraduate  of  Radcliffe  College, 
Cambridge,  Is  spending  the  summer 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Yesterday  she  attended 
the  Commencement  exercises  at  the 
Halifax  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  was  given  a  great  recep- 
tion. The  large  auditorium  was  packed 
to  the  doors,  and  hundreds  were  unable 
to  gain  admittance.  Miss  Keller  made 
a  short  speech  at  the  close,  which  was 
<  nthuslastically  applauded.  Miss  Kel-  j 
ler  ltijthe  guest  of  Principal  Fearon. 


corner    of    the    street      of      life.        I      a< 
not  know  whether  you  undersand  what 
am  saying  or  not,  but  you  must  feel  hov 
glad  I  am  to  be  -ere. 

"I  am  deeply,  earnestly  Interested  ii 
the  condition  of  those  who,  uKe  myself 
cannot  hear.  I  understand  the  peculla 
difficulties  and  discouragements  thatbese 
your  path,  the  obstacles  that  you  mus 
overcome  before  you  can  enter  Into  youi 
rightful  opportunities,  and  we  can  anc 
must  make  them  stepping  stones  to  the 
attainment  of  your  ideals.  I  think  wt 
can  accomplish  anything  that  we  under- 
take if  we  earnestly  persevere." 





How  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Hellen 
Tommy  Stringer,  Little  Miss  Tlomas  afld 
Little  Miss  Robin  Will  Know  the  Wonders  of 

the  World's  Fair  by  the  Touch  of  Their  Finger 

T 


Date 


Misa  Helen  Keller,  the  brilliant  blind 
and  dumb  undergraduate  of  Radcliffe 
college,  is  spending  the  summer  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Sunday  she  attended  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  the  Halifax  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
was  given  a  great  reception.  Miss  Keller 
made  a  short  speech  at  the  close,  which 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Miss 
Keller  is  the  guest  of  Principal.  Fearon. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 

In  June,  1880,  there  was  born  a  little- 
girl  whose  wonderful  career  has  thus 
far  interested  the  whole  world.  Helen 
Keller  is  a  revelation  of  possibilities — 

not  only  in  herself,  of  what  one  may- 
achieve     though     sadly     handicapped; 
but  to  mankind,  of  what  one  may  do 
for  his  fellows  by  sharing  his  gold  and 
silver  and  by  entering  upon  a  loving- 
ministration    such   as   Miss   Sullivan's. 
No  wonder  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
wrot  in  18S8  of  this  child: 
"Not  as  we  see 
Earth,  sky,  insensate  forms,  ourselves, 

Thou  seest — but  vision-free 

Thy  fancy  sears  and  delves, 
Albeit  no  sounds  to  us  relate 

The  wondrous  things    ■ 

Thy  brave  imaginings 
Within  their  starry  night  create. 

Pity   thy   unconfined 
Clear  spirit,   whose  enfranchised   eyes' 

ie  not  their  grosser  sense? 
Ah,  no!  thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise, 
A  realm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Things  hidden  from  our  kind. 

Not  thou,  not  thou — tis  we 

Arc  f\ps\f.  are  dumb,  are  blind!" 
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Tommy    Stringer,    Edith    Thomas   and" 
Elizabeth    Robin,    blind    deaf   mutes    of 
the    Perkins    institution    for    the    Bliml. 
ptartpd  yestordav  for  the  Pan-American 
exception     at     Buffalo.      Each     of     the 
young    people    was    in    the    care 
teacher,  and  will  be  guests  of  the 
figement.   enjoying  special   privileges  of 
going  inside  the  rails  and  examining  by 
sense  of  touch  the  various  exhibits. "The 
young   people    will    be    the    euests   of   a 
congress     of     educators    of"   the    deaf, 
dumb   and   blind   in    Buffalo   some   time 
this  week.    On  the  return  of  the  voung 
'Pie  Tommy  Stringer  will  depart  for 
>nis  summer  vacation   in  Wrentham 


o 


1 


... 

Helen  Keller  Makes  a  Speech. 

Miss  Helen   Keller,   the   blind  and   d« 
Radcliffe    undergraduate,    who    is    sper 
ing  the  summer  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  on< 
of  the  speakers  at  the  commencement  ex 
erclses  of  the  Halifax  Institution  for  th« 
Deaf  and  Dumb  on  Saturday  evening.    Sh, 

said:  .         ... 

"Dear  Friends:  I  am  glad  to  be  wl 
you  I  da  not  at  all  feel  as  If  I  were  ji 
a  strange  country,  for  I  have  been  fa 
miliar  with  the  name  and  the  story  o 
EvangXVs  land  from  earliest  chfldhood 
and  when  I  knew  that  I  was  at  last  t 
visit  Nova  Scotia  my  heart  overflow  e< 
with  pleasure.  This  is  one  of  the  unex 
pectedjoys    which    meet    us    round    th, 


2fB  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  at  Buffalo  is  the  sightseeing  excur- 
sion of  blind  children,  Three  of  them  born  deaf, 
dumb  *nd  sightless,  by  the  exquisite  touch  of  their  finger  tips 
can  Keenly  appreciate  all  the  marvels  of  the  exhibition.  They 
have  been  deprived  o,  three  senses,  but  a  fourth  sense- 
touch—has  become  so  intense  by  education,  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  nobody  has  come  away  from  Buffalo  with  a  more  perfect' 
knowledge  of  the  great  exhibition  than  Tommy  Stringer,  and 
little  Miss  Robin  and  little  Miss  Thomas  did.  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  marcel  of  the  20th  Century,  will  visit 
the  exposition  later.  The  otory  of  how  these  blind  and  deaf 
mutes  enjoy  sightseeing  is  .uircellously  interesting. 


HIS  visit  to  Fairy  Land  is  the  result 
of  the  beneficence  of  a  Pennsylvania 
man  who  volunteeied  to  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  unfortunate  children  during 
a  week's  stay  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anagnos  accepted  the  offer.  Besides 
Mr.  Anagnos  the  children  were  accompanied 
by  their  teachers— Little  Miss  Robin  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Vina  E.  Badger;  Little 
Miss  Thomas  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Thurston  and  Tommy  Stringer  under  the 
tender  care  of  Miss  Helen  Conley. 

Besides  -visiting  the  fair  the  children  had 
another  object  in  view,  and  that  was  the 
meeting  in  Buffalo  of  the  educators  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  these  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  wonders 
of  patient  training  who  participated  In 
the  exercises  were  the  most  modern  miracles 
of  making  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear  and  the  dumb  to  utter  speech. 

No  special  preparation  for  the  visit  was 
made  further  than  to  tell  the  children  that 
they  were  going,  and  all  of  them  expressed 
the  greatest  delight  that  they  were  to  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  the  great  exhibition. 

They  asked  all  manner  of  questions  as  to 
when  they  Would  start  and  how   long  they 
would  stay  and  who  was  to  go  with  them. 
Tommy      Stringer       was      very      jubilant, 
and  asked  especially   if  they   would  be  al- 
lowed to  touch  everything   they  wanted  to. 
The    plan    laid    out    was    explained    to    the 
children   by   the  s'gn   language  as  much  of 
the  exhibition  as  possible,   but  in  tne  case 
of    some    hundreds    of    the     exhibits     ar- 
rangements   have    been    made    so    that    the 
children      were      able      to      handle      them 
and      get      their      knowledge      from      the 
sense  of  touch.  How  acutely  this  has  been 
developed    may    be    judged   from    the    fact 
that   after   handling   an   object    any   one  of 
the  unfortunates  was  able  to  draw  a  very 
correct  representation  of  it,  or  in  the  case 
of    objects    of    definite    form,    model    it    in 
clay  or  wax.     To  Tommy  Stringer  the  ma- 
chinery and  architectural  exhibits  appealed 
most    especially,     as    he    is    interested    in 
both  branches,  and  has,  without  assistance, 
constructed,   In  his  Sloyd  work  some   very 
accurate    plans    for    machinery    and    built 
complete   and  well-arranged  houses. 

The  needlework  exhibit  was  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  little  Miss  Robin,  for  even 
without  sight  or  the  least  assistance  from 
her  teacher  she  has  done  work  with  her 
needle  which  few  women  would  be  able  to 
equal. 

The  method  of  conveying  information  of 
the  objects  surrounding  the  children  in  the 
great  buildings  at  Buffalo  is  done  by  means 
of   a   sign    manual   especially    designed    for 
their  use.     The  casual  observer  would  not 
know    that    anything    out    of    the    ordinary 
was  happening,    for  us   the   teacher   walks 
along  hand  iu  baud  with  her  pupil  the  fin- 
gers of  her  hand  arc  conveying  to  the  child 
by    the    most    deli'-aie    touches    a    comi 
description  of  all  that   is  to  b*  seen.     The 
children,  in  the  case  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing or  a  desire  for  further  e.xpiunatiou,  ask 
for  whatever  they  want.     For,  curiously,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  came  to  In- 
stitution  as  dumb  as  they   were  blind 
deaf,   they   have  been  taught  to  speak   am' 
use  the  English  language  as  fluently  aud  as 
correctly   as   any   normal   children   of   their 

age. 

The  wonder  of  all  this  Is  that  the 
children  bereft  of  the  most  uu;>urt- 
ant  senses,  beings  who  when  the  work 
of  education  was  begun,  were  scarcely 
more  than  lumps  of  clay,  have  been  taught 
to  so  use  the  senses  of  smell  and  touch  that 
they  are  able  to  pursue  their  dail.\  lives 
w'th  a  full  comprehension  of  their  sur- 
roundings, and,  above  all,  that  they  should 


be  able  to  visit  a  great  exhibition  and  en- 
joy to  the  fullest  extent  its  beauties.  It  is 
a  remarJjable  compliment  to  the  methods 
and  means  used  by  Mr.  Anagnos  in  this 
greatest  of  Boston's  educational  institu- 
tions. At  the  request  of  this  newspaper 
Mr.  Anr.gnos  described  something  of  the 
work  of  Tommy  Stringer,  his  accomplish- 
ments and  his  plans. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  instructive  les- 
son. 
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Blind     Little    Miss    Tho 
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JY  PROFESSOR    MICHAEL  ANAGNOS,  THE  HEAD 

3FTHE   PERKINS    INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND,   IN    BOSTON. 

I   WANT  this  newspaper  to  let  people  know  that  this  visit  of  the  children  to 
the  Pan-American  fair  is  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  an  exhibition.    They 
were  not  taken  there  to  be  seen,  but  they  went  there  to  enjoy  as  much 
jas     other    people     the     many    things     that     have     been     gathered     from     all 
the  Americas.     They  went  there  as  other  people,    they  comprehend   as  other 
people,  and  though  they  may  have  seen  with  other  people's  eyes  and  heard 
with  other  people's  ea,rs,  I  doubt  not  that  they  brought  away  with  them  as 
complete  a.  knowledge  of  the  fair  as  the  average  visitor. 
Let  me  tell  about  the  interesting  little  Tommy  Stringer. 
Tommy  was  born  near  Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Id  day  of  July,  1886.    In  early  infancy  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  through 
the  death  of  his  mother.     This  affliction  was  followed  by  a  terrible  disease- 
spinal  meningitis— which  left  the  hapless  baby  at  the  age  of  two  years  without 
senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing.    After  the  occurrence  of  this  frightful  ca- 
lamity  his   father  removed    to    Washington,    Pennsylvania,    whence   the   littie 
-hild  was  taken  subsequently  to  the  Allegheny  Hospital. 

On  tne  eighth  of  April,  1891,  Tommy  was  brought  to  us  from  that  institu- 
tion, under  the  care  of  one  of  its  nurses,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  attached 
to  him.    He  was  then  nothing  but  a  mass  of  flesh,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a 
■iiild    with  the  breath  of  life  in  it;  a  spiritless  little  creature  with  a  low  de- 
of  intelligence    somewhat  resembling  a  puppy  in  his  instincts  and  char- 
ristics. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Boston  Tommy  was  placed  in  the  kindergarten 

'he  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  in  charge  of  a  special   teacher,  who  was  -?m- 

ed  to  devote  all  her  time  to  him.  and  measures  were  immediately  taken  to 

ke  him  from  his  torpid  condition  and  to  discover  some  way  of  penetrating 

the  triple  walls  of  the  prison    in  which  his  spirit  was  locked  up. 

The  task  of  rescuing  the  little  victim  of  affliction  from  the  captivity  of 
^ness  and  of  bringing  him  out  into  the  light  of  intelligence  and  of  human 
fellowship  was  a  tremendous  one.  Indeed,  when  all  circumstances  attendant 
on  his  case  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  it  herculean. 
Owing  to  his  physical  infirmity  and  mental  .vacuity  there  seemed  little  hope 
of  improvement.  He  was  heedless,  dull,  inactive  and  a  very  unpromising  sub- 
ject. 

He  was  found  to  be  as  passionate  as  a  little  brute,  tearing  his  clothes  and 
screaming  violently.  He  was  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  anc 
utterly  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  had  no  means  of 
expressing  himself  save  a  monotonous,  fretful  moan,  which  was  not  a  cry  and 
which  manifested  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Although  he  was  nearly  five 
years  old,  he  could  not  walk  upright,  but  crawled  on  hands  and  feet,  and  that 
backward,  for  sad  experience  had  evidently  taught  him  that,  when  he  crept 
forward,  his  head  ran  the  risk  of  coming  unexpectedly  in  contact  with  things 
harder  than  itself. 

Such  was  Tommy  when  he  was  received  at  the  kindergarten    and  we  set 
about  the  task  of  transforming  him  and  making  an  intelligent  boy  of  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  "far  cry,"   as  one   friend  has  aptly  expressed  it    from  the 
Tommy  Stringer  of  those  early  days  to  the  one  who  stands  before  us. 

At  the  present  time  Tommy  shows  an  activity  both  of  body  and  mind, 
which  is  indefatigable  and  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lethargy  of 
his  early  years.  He  is  doing  something  all  the  time.  He  thinks,  plans,  exe- 
cutes, achieves.  He  enjoys  life  immensely  and  is  full  of  sportiveness  and 
jollity,  as  well  as  of  amiability  and  of  affection  for  those  around  him.  His 
heart  is  as  tender  as  it  is  pure'  and  spotless.  He  keeps  vigilantly  the  current 
thought  scrupulously  clear  and  absolutely  clean.  Candor,  serenity,  gener- 
osit  nee,   perseverance,    devotion  to  duty,  unswerving  loyalty  to  truth, 

these   constitute   the  principal   traits   of   his  character.    He   is  a   faithful   and 
nt  worker.     In  whatever  he  undertakes  to  do  he  evinces  an  unflagging 
and  sustained  industry.    He  has  an  unquenchable  fondness  for  fun  and 
for  playing  tricks  upon  others,  but  there  is  net  a  vestige  of  malice  or  of  cruelty 
in  his  jokes. 

So  far  as  achievement  of  results  is  concerned  Tommy's  record  surpasses 

that  of  all  other  persons  in  his  condition.    It  bears  witness  to  the  marked  en- 

-ement  of  the  capacities  of  his  mind,  the  steady  development  of  the  sweet- 

s  of  his  nature  and  the  constant  increase  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  his 

character.     Moreover,  it  speaks  very  eloquenUy  of  the  unstinted   liberality  of 

those  who  have  kindly  volunteered  to  supply  the  means  for   his  maintenance 

ition.     Nothing  could  have  been  done  without  their  assistance. 

In  the  whole  range  of  humble  and  pathetic  supplications  is  there  one    which 

J  can  reach  the  throne  of  glory  more  quickly  or  will1  be  heard  more  attentively 

than  that    which  emanates  from  the  white  soul  and  the  sealed  lips  of  Tommy 

Stringer? 


I - 
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Prof.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  accompanied  by 
the  deaf  and  sightUrsa  children,  Edith 
M.  Thomas.  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  expects  soon  to  vis- 
it Buffalo  where  he  will  attend  the  an- 
nual convention  for  the  deaf  to  be 
held  in  that  city.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  all  of  the  leading  in- 
structors of  the  deaf  in  this  country 
are  expected  to  be  present  at  this 
convention.  The  friends  among  the 
public  of  this  remarkable  trio  of  young 
people  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  each 
one  is  making  even  and  steady  prog- 
ress in  the  unfoldment  of  tasks  to 
be  performed.  Edith  and  Elizabeth 
are  advancing  in  the  curriculum  that' 
shall  some  day  lead  them  to  com- 
mencement exercises.  Tommy  like- 
wise is  taking  forward  steps  along  the 
path  of  knowledge. 

... 


And  that  reminds  me,"  said  Joe  Jeffer- 
son, describing  his  luck  fishine  on  one  of 
his  vacation  trips,  "that  Helen' Keller  once 
asked  me  how  I  justified  mv  -"mM***  *0 
many  fish.  I  explained  to  her  that  the 
fish  is  naturally  a  cannibal,  and  is  con- 
stantly killing  other  fish— hundreds  of  'em 
—and  so.  by  killing  one  fish.  I  save  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  others.  'I  suppose  it's 
for  that  humane  reason  then  that  you 
catch  them.*  she  replied."  And  Mr  Jeffer- 
son chuckled  with  enjoyment  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's explanation  of  his  benevolent  defense 
of  his  favorite  pastime. 


Date. 
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Herbert  Strout,"  a  student  at  the 
PerkinsJ^stitute  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston,  accompanied  by  three  fellow 
students,  is  visiting  his  par  ents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs. 
street. 


George    Strout,     Chestnut 


UJUiiton 


Date 


I  /  Miss  Ethel  M.  Stickney,  teacher  at  the 
yferkins  institute  for  the  blind  at  Boston, 
Fis  at  her  home  for  the  summer  vacation. 
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HELEN      KELLER,     SWEET     GIRL 
ORGANIST. 
Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind,  made  a 
little  address  the  other  day  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  of  a  Halifax  institu- 
;  tion.     "I  do  not  feel,"  she  said,   "as  if 
J  I  were  in  a  strange  country,  for  I  have 
|  been  familiar  with  the  name  and  the 
story  of  Evangeline's  land  from  earli- 
est childhood,  and  when  I  knew  that  I 
was  at  last  to  visit  Nova     Scotia  my 
heart  overflowed   with   pleasure.     This 
is   one   of   the   unexpected   joys   which 
meet  us  around  the  corner  of  the  street 
of  life." 

Here  is  a  girl  who  is  developing  into 
her  full  self  while  unable  to  see  the 
beauties  or  hear  the  music  of  the 
world  about  her;  aMe  to  speak  in  a 
voice  of  sweet  monotony  as  the  result 
of  long  and  patient  practice,  but  lack- 
ing the  ear  to  hear  her  own  words  or 
to  join  in  any  of  earth's  choruses.  She 
stands  up  bright,  cheerful,  hopeful  and 
talks  as  freely  as  might  any  of  her 
fully  equipped  sisters  of  "unexpected 
joys  that  meet  us  around  the  corner  of 
the  street  of  life." 

What  a  lesson  in  perserverance,  in 
industry,  in  uncomplainingness."— New 
York  World. 

BLIND  CHILDREN'S 

VISIT  TO  BUFFALO. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  volunteered  to 
Mr  Michael  Anagnos,  the  head  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses of  three  children  during  a  week's 
stay  at  the  Pan-American. 

Mr.  Anagnos  accepted  the  offer.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Anagnos  the  children  iv>re  ac- 
companied by  their  teachers— Little  Miss 
Robin  under  the  care  of  Miss  Vina  Be.d- 
ff,r:  £ith  Tnornas  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Thurston,  and  Tommy  Stringer 
uncfc-r  the  tender  care  of  Miss  Conley 

Besides  visiting  the  fair  the  children 
had  another  object  in  view,  and  that  was 
the  meeting  in  Buffalo  of  the  educators 
ot  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  all  over  the 
world. 

No  special  preparation  for  the  visit 
was  made  further  than  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren that  they  were  going. 

To  Tommy  Stringer  the  machinerv  ond 
architectural  exhibits  appealed  most  es- 
pecially, as  he  is  interested  in  both 
branches  and  has,  without  assistance, 
constructed  in  his  Sloyd  work  some  very 
accurate  plans  for  machinery  -TTid  built 
complete  and  well  arranged  houses 

The  needlework  exhibit  was  of  especial 
interest  to  little  Willie  Robin. 
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Jlr  and  Mrs  Michels,  who  have  been 
spending  the  Meek  at  Dea  A.  B.  Newell'* 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Passaic,  x' 
J.-Mr  and  Mrs  Fred  Heigh  of,  Pater-son! 
«.  J.,  with  their  son.  Bertram,  are  at  Dea 
Jewells  for  the  summer.— Mrs  Twitchell 
of  Saratoga,  X.  Y.,  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  Dea  Isham's.— Miss  Eunice 
*£e,T?~h?  h?s  been  visiting  her  brother, 
«V  H'c  ,,  e,Vhas  turned  to  her  home  in  I 
W  estfield.— Miss  Inez  Burleigh,  a  teacher' 
in  the  public  schools  at  Holbrook,  will  be 
with  her  sister,  Mrs  C.  H.  Burleigh,  dur- 
ing the  summer.— Miss  Edith  M.  Clark 
who  has  been  visiting  Miss  Phoebe  Beebe  ; 
has  returned  to  her  home  in  this  city.— 
U  alter  Beebe  Halmes  of  Dorchester  is 
spending  his  vacation  with  his  aunt,  Mrs 
Lucius  Burleigh.— Miss  Delia  Bennett, 
principal  of  the  Perkin&Jnstitute  for  the 
blind,  is  at  the  old  homestead  for  the 
Rummer.— Miss  Adelaide  Beebe  will  visit 
IWends  in  Boston  this  week.— Miss  Emma 
Radlin  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  is  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  home  of  John  Q.  Adams.— 
Mrs  Mary  Martell  has  moved  into  her  new 
house   on  Main   sti-pjft, ;  flgjjft  ■  it  him  flnlVnilii 
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**    HELEN  KEJJJEFTS  SPEECH 

*W    Talks    at    Commencement    Exer- 
cises of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 

Miss    Helen    Keller,    the    blind    and 
deaf  Radcliffe  undergraduate,  who  is1 
spending  the  summer  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  com- 
mencement  exercises   of   the   Halifax' 
Institution   For  the  Deaf  and   Dumb 
the  other  evening,  says  a  Boston  dis-1 
patch  to  the  New  York  Sun.    She  said:1 
Dear  friends,  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
you.     I  do  not  at  all  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  a  strange  country,  for  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  name  and  the  story 

?Li^geliDe'S    land    from    Ernest 
childhood,   and   when   I   knew  that  I 

was  at  last  to  visit  Nova  Scotia  my 
heart  overflowed  with  pleasure.  This' 
is  one  of  the  unexpected  joys  which 
meet  us  around  the  corner  of  the  street 
of  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
understand  what  I  am  saying  or  not, 
but  you  must  feel  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
here. 

"I  am  deeply,  earnestly  interested  in 
the  condition  of  those  who,  like  myself 
cannot  hear.    I  understand  the  peculiar 
difficulties   and   discouragements   that 
beset  your  path,  the  obstacles  that  you 
must  overcome  before  you  can  enter 
i  into  your  rightful   opportunities,   and 
we  can  and  must  make  them  stepping 
stones  to  the  attainment  of  your  ideals 
I  think  we  can  accomplish  anything 
that  we  undertake  if  we  earnestly  per- 
severe." J  y 


Date. 
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Miss  Vina  C.  Badger,  formerly  o: 
Worcester,  is  one  of  the  teachers  whc 
accompanied  their  little  deaf,  dumt 
and  blind  pupils  to  the  Pan-Americar 
p^""°  nfiir"T      Miss  Badger   hac 

charge  of  Elizabeth  Robin,  whose  spe- 
cial teacher  she  has  been  for  severa 
years.  A  Pennsylvania  man  offered  tc 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  children,  anc 
the  offer  was  accepted  by  Michae 
Anagnos,  head  of  Perkins  Institute  for. 
the  blind,  Boston.  Mr.  Anagnos  was  one 
of  the  party. 
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__         AVENUE  APPROVED  BY  MAYOR 

SontU    Hnndngton    Arenne   and    Other 
ThoronsMares    to    Be    Laid    Oat    and 

Constructed 

Mayor  Hart  has  approved  an  order  to 
lay  out  and  construct  South  Huntington 
avenue  from  Heath  street  over  the  private 
way  known  as  Catalpa  street,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Centre  and  Boylston  streets,  as 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Street  Commlssion- 
em  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is 
I  $65,000,  and  the  land  damages  have  been 
placed  at  $56,000  In  round  numbers.  Heath 
street  is  the  connecting  link  between  South 
Huntington  and  Huntington  avenues,  and 
is  a  break  of  about  1200  feet. 

This  new  avenue  will  be  seventy  feet 
wide.  Beginning  at  Heath  street  the  wid- 
ening is  to  be  on  the  westerly  side,  where 
a  ten-foot  strip  Is  taken,  which  includes 
13,510  feet  from  George  A.  Nickerson;  1504 
feet  from  Thomas  L.  Llvermore,  and  3338 
feet  from  the  same  person  on  the  opposite 
side  as  far  as  Dynner  street.  Then  a  ten- 
foot  strip  has  been  taken  from  the  easterly 
side;  including  7909  feet  from  the  Perkins 
Institute  awd  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  as  far  as  Perkins  street,  and  cutting 
out  the  entire  house  belonging  to  Elsie 
Lanzendoerfer,      and     15,087     feet;      thenoe 


_    through   private  land  of  the  Curtis  estate, 

taking  31,785  feet,  ending  at  Centre  street. 

This    avenue    will    afford    a    continuous 

■  thoroughfare  from  the  city  through  Tre- 
mont,  Boylston  streets,  Huntington  avenue, 

*  Health  street  for  about  1200  feet,  and  Cen- 
tre street,  to  the  Dedham  line.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  double  line  of  electrics  will 
be  established  the  entire  distance  in  the 
near  future. 

Mayor  Hart  presented  the  pen  with  which 
he  signed  the  South  Huntington-avenue  or- 
der to  Chairman  Charles  of  the  Board  of 
Street  Commissioners,  who  later  on  intends 
to  present  it  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  Club, 
which  was  very  active  for  this  improve- 
ment. 

Mayor  Hart  has  also  approved  of  the  lay- 
ing out  and  construction  of  Mead  street, 
from      Russell     to     Bunker     Hill     streets! 

•Charlestown.  There  will  be  no  land  dam- 
ages, but  the  cost  of  construction  is  placed 
at  $10,355.  Prom  Russell  street  there-  will 
be  a  rise  of  about  eight  feet  for  a  distance 
of  seventy  feet,  from  which  point  the  ascent 
will  be  by  three  nights  of  granolithic  steps 
with  landings,  ending  at  Donovan  court, 
which  is  180  feet  from  Russell  street  and 
fifty-two  feet  above  the  latter's  grade.  The 
stretch  from  the  court  to  Bunker  Hill  street 
is  about  100  feet  by  an  easy  grade.  The 
grade   of  the  entire  street   Is   10  per  cent 

j  or    about    that    of    Park   street-  at   Beacon 

1  street. 

He  also  has  approved  of  the  extension 
of  Milk  street  over  Central  wharf  to  Atlan- 
tic avenue,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  $14,311.86,  with  no  land  damages; 
and  Newland  street  construction  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3380,  with  no  land  damages. 
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It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  blind 
persons  from  the  Perkins  ,  Institute 
•bathing  during  the  hot  weather  at  City 
Point.  They  are  always  attended,  and 
their  bathing  consists  mainly  of  splash- 
ing near  shore.  , 

Bathers  at  the  L  street  bath  house, 
one  day  last-  week,  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
totally  blind  man,  who  was  an  ac- 
complished swimmer.  He  was  about  40 
years  old  and  weighed  nearly  250  pounds. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  who 
was  a  first-class  swimmer. 

The  blfnd  man  was  fully  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  however,  after  he  got 
his  bearings.  Unattended,  he  swam  out 
where  it  was  several  times  over  his 
head.  He  varied  his  strokes,  and  owing 
to  the  buoyancy  of  his  body  floated  for 
several  minutes  at  a  time.  He  would 
then  make  his  way  back  to  the  raft,  be- 
ing guided  bv  the  sounds  of  the  voices  of 
men  standing  thereon. 

The  bathers  watched  the  blind  man 
with  intense  Interest  while  he  was  In 
the  water,  and  a  pleasant  feature  of  it 
all  was  that  they  would  leave  a  wide 
space  and  try  to  make  matters  easy  for 
the  one  that  was  handicapped. 
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BLIND   CHILDREN   "SAW"   FAIR 


Experiences  of  the  Visitors  from  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Buffalo- 
Enjoyed  the. Exposition  by  Their  Sense  0* 
Touch 


Probably  no  one  from  Boston  who  has 
visited  the  Pan-American  Exposition  has* 
returned  so  enthusiastic  over  the  trip  a*' 
'the  three  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  B!ln$ 
who  have  just  spent  a  week  in  Buffalo.' 
The  trip  was  planned  in  conjunction  with 
the  convention  of  the  American  Elucator* 
of  the  Deaf.  Twelve  children,  both  blind 
and  deaf,  were  chosen  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  and,  with  their  teachers, 
were  sent  to  the  ronvention  at  the  ex- 
pense of  William  Wade  of  Pennsylvania. 
July  9  was  devoted  bv  the  assembly  to  » 
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study  of  the  children  in  an  endeavor  to 
learn  by  comparison  the  best  methods  of 
instructing  the  deaf /and  blind.  With  the 
exception  of  this  day  the  entire  week  was 
devoted  to  the  exposition;  and  the  children 
experienced  rare  excitement  as  they  rev- 
elled in  the  untold  wonders  exhibited.  Nev- 
er before  had  they  come  in  contact  wi:h 
so  many  people  or  appreciated  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  vastness  of  the  woi-ld.  • 

The  exposition  authorities  extended  all 
possible  courtesies"  to  the  young  people,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  touch  and  handle  all 
except  frail  objects.  Tommy  Stringer  was 
most  interested  in  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical exhibits.  He  went  into  esctasies  over 
the  huge  locomotives  in  the  Machinery 
Building  and  handled  them  as  he  had  never 
been  able  before.  In  the  Electrical  Build- 
ing, too,  he  kept  his  teacher  busied  in  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  the  appliances  exhibited, 
and  at  every  turn  he  became  more  excited 
as  he  felt  and  learned  of  some  new  inven- 
tion. These  things  were  all  wonderful  to 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  "Thomas,  but 
they  did  not  appeal  to  their  feminine  tastes. 
The  girls  revelled  in  the  handiwork  dis- 
played, and  minutely  inspected  the  sewing 
and  embroidery  work,  some  of  which  they 
probably  will  attempt  to  duplicate  in  their 
spare  hours  at  the' institution. 

All  of  the  time  was  hot  devoted  to  the 
educational  side  of  the  exposition,  however. 
Mr.  Wade  had  amply  supplied  his  guests 
with  pocket  money,  and  in  great  glee  they 
visited  the  frivolous  Midway.  They  rode 
in  the  Venetian  gondolas;  handled  the 
boats  until  they  were  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  their  shape,  and  then  were  told  how 
they  differed  from  the  rowboats  of  the 
Americans.  Best  of  all  was  their  ramble 
in  the  Beautiful  Orient  concession  where, 
their  teachers  at  their  sides,  they  rode  on 
the  camels,  an  experience  which  they  will 
never  forget. 

One  day  was  spent  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  children  could  not  even  hear  the  roar 
of  the  water,  but  the  features  of  the  great' 
cataract  were  explained  in  the  language 
Off  the  deaf  and  dumb  until  the  blind  vis- 
iters became  so'  enthusiastic  that  they  falr- 
lv  danced  for  joy.  It  was  the  culmination 
of  a  wonderful  trip  for  the  children  and 
they  tell  about  "seeing  the  falls"  with  ever- 
increasing  interest. 


.i  igc»nt<  ev  tcT?  [j.a6-w.x7ty.cT;  /.at  B'.w; 
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Unique   iHumtal   Entertainment 

A  unique  musical  entertainment  will 
given  Thursday,  July  25,  at  M.  Steinert  & 
Son's  warerooms.  Messrs.  Herbert  Strout* 
of  Pleasentdale,  Charles  Amadon  and  Ed- 
ward Schneider,  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute  ^rtUfnSTrtM,  South  Boston,    will   be 

the  performers.  The  young  men  are  excel- 
lent musicians  and  th.e  concert  is  for  their 
benefit.  It  is  in  charge  of  Mi8S  Mary  A. 
Neal,  matron  of  the  Hartford  School  for  the 
^lind. 
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IxaO^Tp-.ai   i?ijTa«(hjcrav  ei;  Sta'ipopa  [iaOr^aTa. 
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Musical  Organization  of  Perkins  institution  for 
the  Blind  Has  Developed  Wonderfully  Under 
Its  Efficient  Instructor. 


The  charm  of  a  visit  to  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  is  the  music  1 
entertainment  to  which  one  is  invited  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  building.  After  the 
novelty  of  the  different  scholastic  exer- 
cises has  been  exhausted  there  alwayd 
is  the  concert  to  look  forward- to  at  the 
end  of  the  program. 

It  is  to  Mr  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  the 
principal  teacher  of  music  in  the  boyV 
department,  that  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  information  relative  to  this  feature 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  institution.  For 
the  last  six  years  Mr  Gardiner  has  held 
his  present  position  of  leading  instructor 
of  music  at  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind.  _ 

It  is  due  to  his  efforts,  aided  by  an 
able  corps  of  assistants  in  the  individual 
instruction  of  pupils,  more  than  to  any 
other  band  leader  who  has  been  In  the 
employ  of  the  institution,  that  the 
Perkins  band  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  the  finest  military  school  band 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr  Gardiner's  birthplace  is  in  Rhod3 
Island.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ea;5t 
Greenwich  seminary,  where  he  studied 
piano,  organ  and  voice  culture.  At  the 
age  of  19  Mr  Gardiner,  with  his  parents, 
came  to  Boston  to  live.  The  young  man 
then  enlisted  as  a  pupil  at  the  New 
England  conservatory  of  music,  from 
which  institution  he  later  received  a 
diploma. 

After  successfully  completing  the  mu- 
sical course  of  this  school  Mr  Gardiner 
studied  with  Otto  Bendix.  Mr  Gardiner's 
musical  advantages  are  principally  those 
that  he  has  enjoyed  in  this  city.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  studies  with  Mr  Bendix, 
Mr  Gardiner  then  accepted  the  position 
offered  him  by  Booker  T.  Washington 
as  head  instructor  of  music  at  Tuskegec 
institute. 

He    remained    at    Tuskegee    for    three 
*  years,  leaving  that  school  by  invitation 
i  of  Mr  Anagnos.  to  fill  the  office  of  lead- 
ing instructor  of  music  at  the  Perkins 
institution. 


xne  lormation  of  the  Perkins  band 
can  be  traced  to  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  It  is  in  this  school  that 
the  boys  obtain  their  earliest  training 
in  ensemble  playing.  Miss  Roeske,  a 
former  blind  teacher  at  the  kindergar- 
ten, now  deceased,  originated  and  also 
carried  out  the  idea  of  a  kinder-orches- 
tra «in  connection  with  the  Jamaica 
Plain  school. 

In  its  inception  the  kinder-orchestra 
was  literally  what  its  name  impliei. 
being  composed  mostly  of  toy  musical 
instruments  such  as  toy  whistles,  zo- 
boes   and   ocharinos. 

Under  Mr  Gardiner,  however,  a  de- 
parture has  been  made,  and  the  orches- 
tra now,  with  the  piano  as  a  basis,  in- 
cludes professional  as  well  as  toy  in- 
struments. 

There  are  16  players  in  the  orchestra, 
mostly  boys,  but  girls  are  admitted  as 
members  when  they  play  such  instru- 
ments as  are  required  for  the  ensemble. 

This  elementary  orchestra  is  now 
composed  mostly  of  violins,  with  a  few 
additional  wood-wind  and  brass  instru-  \ 

ments.  There  is  no  music  written  for 
an  orchestra  of  this  kind,  its  selections 
having  been  adapted  by  Mr  Gardiner 
from  the  repertories  of  the  masters. 

It  is  :i  fallacy  io  suppose  that  the 
blind  as  a  class  are  endowed  with 
uncommon  musical  gifts.  The  skill 
•which  they  attain  is,  in  mo»t  caset:. 
largely  due  to  persevering  effort  for 
mastery  of  the  art  in  which  they  us- 
ually are  so  proficient.  It  is  only  In 
rare  instances  that  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  musical  genius  is  found  among 
the  blind. 

Individuals    very    often    adapt    them- 
selves    to     the     particular     instrument 
more    readily    than    they    do    to    oth 
and  ft   teacher,  in  assigning  musical  in- 
s-truments     to    his    pupils,     studies    the 
adaptability    of    the    student    tefore    lie 
I  makes    his    chcice.      The    choice    of    in  - 
'  struments  is  made  in"  the  kindergarten 
and  the  young  tyro,  having  had  nis  In- 
strument   placed    In    his    hands,    is    in- 
|  trodr.eed     to     a     special     instructor,     to 
whom  he  is  to  look  henceforth  for  the 
knowledge  that  he  seeks. 

Ill  many  instances,  a  blind  student 
will  play  upon  several  instruments,  but 
usually  there  is  one  instrument  with 
which  ho  is  identified,  and  he  is  there- 
fore classed  among  the  cornetlsts,  the 
violinists,    or   else    is    known    as   a    per- 
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Membership  In  the  band  Is  the  fte- 
sideratum  of  every  boy's  aspiration 
when  he  leaves  Jamaica  Plain  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Perkins  institution  at 
South  Boston.  But  each  boy  cannot 
have  his  hopes  gratified,  because  the 
band    consists   of   a    limited    number  of 

performers.  Hence  the  most  skilful 
players  are  chosen  from  among  the  50 
or  60  scholars  of  the  boys'  department, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  the  band  that  its 
membership  is  select. 

Individual  instruction  by  an  able  corps 
of  teachers  continues  after  the  boys 
leave  Jamaica  Plain  and  until  thev 
graduate  from  the  Perkins.  There  are 
37  practice  rooms  shown  in  connection 
With  the  musical  department  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  one  can  well  imagine  what 
pandemonium    of    sound  'must    be 


the 


when  these  are  all  occupied,  as  they  a 
ways  are  after  the  close  of  school  hours 
by  students   possessing  various   degrees 
of  proficiency  upon  the  multiple  instru- 
ments  from    which   medley  strains   are 
heard  to  emanate. 

'     The  Perkins  band  comprises  23  mem- 
i  hers,  wr.o  perform  upon  wood-wind  and 
I  brass  instruments.    The  makeup  of  the 
1 1  is  as  follows:  Two  g  clarto- 

s,  i  cornets.  4  altos,  2  francta  hcrrs 
,  i  tenors,  1  baritone,  B-flat  bass,  2  tubas 
drums  and  uymbals.    Tho  sc-ooe  of 
tvork  is  educational. 
;.  ,>r    this    reason    none    but    the    best 
masters  are  studied.    The  reDPrtory  of 
hand  comprises  mostly  arias,   over- 
tures    and    symphonies     i'rorn     Mozart 
Donizetti,   ■    Meyerbeer,       Mendelssohn, 
Halfe,    Bizet.    Flotow,   Heinicke.   Suppc, 
Verdi  and   Wagner.    The  selections  are 
lor    the    most    part    rendered    with    a 
power  of  interpretation  that  might  well 
rank  the  band  among  professional  com- 
petitors. 

No    boy   ean    expect   to    be   chosen    to 
membership   in   the   band. until    he   has 
been  well  trained  in  theory  and  in  har- 
"lony.    This  training  gives 'him  a  knowl- 
edge of  parts  other  than  his  own. 

A  subtle  sense  of  hearing,  as  well  as 
a  thoroughly  disciplined  memory,  se- 
cures to  a  blind  performer  additional  in- 
sight into  instruments  uoon  which  he 
does  not  play  when  he  is  fortunate 
i  enough  to  have  the  opuortunitv  for  en- 
semble rehearsals.  When  a  new  selec- 
tion is  about  to  be  added  to  the  band's 
repertory  Mr  Gardiner  assigns  to  each 
member  tho  part  which  he  is  expected 
to  play. 

Kaeh  boy  then  studies  a  fragment  of 
his  part  under  his  special  instructor. 
As  each  portion  is  learned  the  band 
comes  together  for  rehearsal,  and  by  de- 
grees the  overture  or  the  symphony  is 
built  up.  The  ensemble  playing  devel- 
ops precision  in  time  and  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  execution. 

Mr  Gardiner  believes  that  the  value  of 
band  work  in  the  musical  training  of  a 
boy  cannot  be  overestimated.  He 
claims  that  the  rules  of  theory  and  of 
harmony  ean  be  more  thoroughly  ap- 
plied in  composition  if  the  creator  of  a 
musical  theme  has  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  ensemble  practice.  Mr  Gardiner 
illustrates  this  belief  by  citing  the  in- 
stance of  Herbert  Strout,  a  pupil  at  the 
Perkins  institution,  who  has  recently 
comnosed  a  hunting  song. 

The  composition  is  a  chorus  for  female 
voices  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
and  It  has  been  so  honorably  criticised 
by  expert  musical  authorities,  both  of 
Boston  and  of  New  York,  that  a  lead- 
ing musical  firm  of  this  city  has  con- 
sented to  publish  the  work  of  the  youth- 
ful  musical  composer. 


BLIND    MUSICIANS     TAKING    A    LESSON. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  WONDERFUL  MEMORY. 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  blind  and  dumb  mar- 
vel of  the  age,  speaks  a  little  now.  Several 
years  ago,  while  visiting  John  Esten  Keller, 
the  young  woman  became  interested  in  a  litter 
of  spaniel  pups,  six  iu  number.  After  passing 
her  hand  gentiy  over  each,  she  wrote  six  names 
on  as  many  pieces  of  ribbon  and  tied  one  on  the 
neck  of  each.  Returning  to  Mr.  Keller's  a  month 
later,  after  visiting  other  relatives,  she  touched 
each  pup  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and  cor- 
rectly spelled  its  name  In  her  sigp  language. 

Miss  Keller  is  expert  with  the* typewriter.  On 
one  occasion,  as  a  test  of  her  powers,  she  was 
asked  to  write  a  certain  quotation  from  a  classic 
author  on  a  standard  machine  having  the  uni- 
versal keyboard.  It  was  rattled  off  in  a  few 
seconds,  with  spelling,  punctuation  and  execu- 
tion perfect.  ... 


Then  another  macnine  waS  placed  Defore  her, 
the  keys  of  which  had  been  changed  into  a  sort 
of  jumble,  and  she  was  requested  to  repeat  the 
quotation.  The  instant  Ler  fingers  touched  the 
instrument  she  knew  something  was  wrong. 
She  felt  of  each  key  once,  then  proceeded  to 
write  the  extract  with  the  same  ease  and  rapid- 
ity and  with  the  same  exactness  that  marked 
her  performance  on  the  machine  with  which  she 
was  familiar.  An  expert  who  could  see  would 
not  have  accomplished  the  task  in  a  week. 

A  dozen  physicians,  putting  her  abilities  to 
the  test,  sat  in  a  circle  while  she  felt  of  the  face 
of  each  and  gave  him  a  fictitious  name,  which 
was  written  down  on  a  blackboard.     They  then 
changed  places  and  she  went  again  around  the 
circle,  touching   each  and  conectly  signifying 
his  name.    But  in  the  changing  of  seats  another 
physician,  a  stranger,  managed  to  slip  into  the 
circle,  and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated.    He  had 
not  been  there  before,  she  knew,  but  after  care- 
fully feeling  his  features  she  spelled  "Tollivcr,' 
and  the  name  was  put  on  the  board  with  the 
rest.     "How  is  this,  sir?"  asked  the  master  of 
ceremonies.     "Is   your   name  Tolliver?"    The 
physician  arose.     "I  am  Dr.  Tolliver  of  Balti- 
more," he  replied.     "Ten  years  ago  I  was  in- 
vited to  attend  Miss  Keller,  to  see  if  I  could  do 
or  suggest  anything  to  relieve  her  of  this  afflic- 
tion.    I  saw  her  but  ouce  then,  and  have  never 
seen  her  since  until  now.     It  is  the  most  mar- 
velous  demonstration  I  have   ever  witnessed." 
— Press. 


BASS  ROCKS. 


Blind  musicians  from  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Boston,  will  give 
a,  musical  and  literary  entertainment  at 
the  Thorwold  Monday  evening.      _ 


Date 
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HOT  WEATHER  JOB  ON 


Public  Statutes  Arranged 

* 

and  Consolidated. 


Common tsMade  on  Expense 
of  Doing  Work. 


Why  Two  Chapters  of  the 
Acts  Have  Been  Omitted. 


How  the  Committee  Works 
on  Each  Chapter. 
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Vast  Amount  of  Time  Neede 
to  Insure  Accuracy. 

Chap.  %  authorizes  the  Governor"  to 
appoint  four  trustees  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  and  the  only  refer- 
ence to  this  insfitutloirin  the  Public 
Statutes  appears  to  be  a  provision  for 
printing  and  distributing  its  annual  re- 
port. Chap.  46  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  four  trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  this  provision  appears  to  be  miss- 
ing from  the  Public  Statutes.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  have  examined 
carefully  the  report  of  the  present  com- 
mission that  no  such  omissions  exist. 

The  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the 
committee  of  1881  makes  163  printed 
pages,  about  three  times  the  number 
necessary  to  cover  the  proceedings  of 
this  year's  committee  to  date.  In  re- 
porting to  the  Legislature  on  Nov.  2, 
1881,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Bishop,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  stated  that  the  com- 
nlttee  met  for  organization  March  1, 
hat  regular  sessions  began  June  a, 
ind  that  23  sessions  were  held,  ter- 
minating July  13,  when  its  work  was 
n  substance  finished.  There  were  47 
members  of  the  committee  of  that  year, 
and  each  of  the  223  chapters  were  re- 
ferred to  a  separate  sub-committee, 
usually  consisting  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers. 


"Massachusetts  Is  the  first  State  to  es- 
tablish a  home  for  consumptives  and  to 
try  the  experiment  at  public  expense  of 
curing  consumption.  At  the  great  sanita- 
rium at  Rutland,  hundreds  have  been  ben- 
efited and  great  numbers  fully  cured.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  first  State  to  establish  a 
home  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  in- 
ebriety. The  State  gives  $800,000  a  year 
as  relief  for  soldiers  and  their  families, 
which  Is  a  sum  greater  than  that  given 
by  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  com- 
bined," 
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Twenty-One  Institutions   Receive  Checks 
for  $1000  Each 
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MONDAY,    AUGUST    26,    1901 
% 
STATE    INSTITUTIONS    COMMENDED 


Checks  for  $1000  have  been  sent  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Robert  B.  Brigham  estate 
to  each  of  the  following-named  institutions, 
which  are  beneficiaries  under  his  will  in  the 
sum  of  $1000  annually:  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary, Boston  Provident  Association,  the 
Charming  Home,  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the 
Destitute,  City  Missionary  Society,  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  Boston  Children's  Aid  Soci- 
ety, Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  New  England  Hospital  for  Wo- 
men and  Children,  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  Women,  Warren  Home  of  St.  Al- 
bans, Vt. ______—————— — - — 
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Work  RECENT  PROGRESS  AT  PERKINS 

The  reformatory  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions of  Boston  were  the  subject  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Representative  C. 
H.  Adams  yesterday  morning  in  the  Free 
Baptist  Church  of  Melrose.  He  said  in 
part: 

"The  Commonwealth  spends  $1,500,000 
a  year  In  reformatory  work,  and  a  million 
in  charitable.  The  school  for  girls  at 
Lancaster,  where  hundreds  of  girls  have 
been  reformed  and  trained;  the  school  for 
boys  at  Westboro,  where  thousands  of 
wayward  boys  have  been  benefited;  the 
great  Reformatory  at  Concord  and  the 
State  farm  at  Bridgewater,  are  some  of 
the  splendid  Institutions,  supported  by  the 
State  and  managed  by  a  board  of  able  men 
and  women,  who  serve  the  State  without 
pay  and  at  great  sacrifice.  The  great 
State  hospital  at  Tewksbury,  formerly  the 
Tewksbury  almshouse,  cared  for  4000  peo- 
ple last  year.  New  buildings  costing  half 
a  million  dollars  have  been  put  up.  The 
management  is  of  the  highest  standard. 

"Besides  the  great  normal  schools  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  without  cost 
for  tuition,  the  State  maintains  at  Am- 
herst the  State  College,  where  the  hum- 
blest boy  may  obtain  a  college  education 
without  paying  a  dollar.  The  State  takes 
the  blind  children  and  sends  them  to  the 
most  famous  Institution  for  the  blind  In 
the  world,  and  pays  board,  clothing  and 
tuition,  and  It  has  recently  begun  th« 
work  of  educating  and  training  the  aduli 
blind  at  their  homes..  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  child  is  sent  by  the  State  to  some 
great  institution,  employing  the  highest 
skill,   where  they  are   trained   and   taught 

"Under  State  law,  no  child  is  permitted; 
to  remain  In  any  almshouse  or  State  insti- 
tution. They  are  placed  in  homes  through- 
out New  England,  where  they  are  reared 
in  the  family,  sent  to  school  and  to  churchj 
and  away  from  their  original  unfortunate 
surroundings. 


BY    JANE    A.    STEWART 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  and  are 
constantly  occurring  In  educational  ideas 
and  in  pedagogical  lines.  These  are  put- 
ting a  deep  impress  upon  national  growth 
in  mental  and  moral  development.  It  was 
to  learn  how  "the  new  education"  is  af- 
fecting the  teaching  of  the  blind  and 
to  What  extent  it  is  being  adopted 
there  that  I  paid  a  visit  recently  to  the 
famous  Perkins  Institution  of  Boston  and 
its  eminent  director,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos. 

No  true  American  can  approach  this  re- 
markable school  without  a  feeling  of  ven- 
eration and  pride.  Within  its  sheltering 
walls  for  nearly  seventy  years  has  been 
going  on  the  great  task  of  humanizing  life 
by  education  and  by  the  warm  touch  of  a 
wise  and  tender  sympathy.  Here  hundreds 
of  afflicted  human  beings  have  been  raised 
from  an  inert  helplessness  and  depend- 
ence to  a  Joyous  self-activity.  The  Per- 
kins Institution  stands  as  a  lighthouse 
dissipating  the  darkness  of  a  hopeless  blind- 
ness and  dormant  sensibility  with  the  bright 
light  of  manual  training  and  intellectual 
awakening.  It  is  the  model  upon  which 
numerous  American  prototypes  have  been 
established.  Its  educational  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  emulate d  by  all  similar  insti- 
tutions elsewhere  in   this  country. 

The  changes  in  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  began  at  the  beginning 
of  its  introduction  into  America.  When  the 
plans  for  starting  the  pioneer  institution 
were  being  exploited  by  Dr.  John  Fisher, 
William  H.  Prescott  and  others,  the  first 
difficulty  they  had  to  overcome  was  the"^ 
prevalent  idea  that  the  blind  were  incapa- 
ble to  a  great  degree  of  really  effective 
training  and  utterly  incapable  of  being 
trained  to  self-instruction  or  self-support 
The  blind  were  generally  regarded  as  a 
class  that  must  needs  be  debarred  from 
every  enjoyment  that  sight  can  give  and 
from  every  exertion  to  which  sight  was 
deemed  indispensable.  Moreover,  it  was 
commonly  conceived  that  'the  more  the  blind 
were  Instructed,  the  greater  would  be  their  i 


sense    of    deprivation     and     Io*  the*' 

would  then  apprehend  their  limitations  and 
become  more  and  more  depressed  and  un- 
happy through  knowledge  of  their  sad 
and    irremediable    condition. 

The  great  educative  work  of  this  noble 
institution  for  the  blind  has  completely 
swept  away  this  erroneous  idea.  Instead  of 
sinking  under  a  sense  of  their  depend- 
ence and  hindrances  the  blind  boys  and 
girls,  so  thoroughly  educated  here,  have 
risen  above  their  unfortunate  condition  to 
self-reliance  and  Independence.  They  have 
won  their  way  Into  positions  where  their 
work  Is  recognized  and  remunerated,  and 
their  social  and  moral  status  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

The  spirit  of  self-help  and  independence 
breathed  into  the  institution  from  the  be- 
ginning by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
has  been  the  unio.ue  basis  of  its  educa- 
tional impulse,  and  has  in  fact  constituted 
it  distinctively  an  American  system  for 
educating  the  blind. 

Mr.  Anagnos,   keen,   cultured,   liberal  and  i 

far-sighted,  with  a  passionate  devotion  for 
the  work,  has  built  wisely  and  well  upon 
the  foundation  laid  by  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor. A  man  of  progressive  ideas  and 
of  high  administrative  ability,  he  looks  far 
into  the  future  and  lays  educational  plans 
that  are  broad  and  wide.  He  holds  that 
every  blind  as  well  as  every  seeing  child 
in  a  culture-seeking  American  community 
has  certain  rights.  These  include  the  right 
to  be  brought  into  line  with  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  the  community  and  not 
to  be  permitted  to  grow  up  as  an  outcast 
from  the  common  Bocial  life  of  its  politics, 
religion,  intelligence  and  companionship; 
the  right  to  have  his  individual  life  broadly 
based  as  a  pyramid  that  he  may  withstand 
all  the  shocks,  the  sorrows,  the  tempta- 
tions of  adult  years;  and  the  right  to  have 
what  is  peculiarly  good,  strong,  wise  or 
useful  in  him  brought  to  a  high  develop- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  of  education  de- 
veloped at  Perkins  Institution  is  to  have 
the  child's  own  best  so  developed  that  his 
life  takes  on  its  greatest  social  value. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  Mr. 
Anagnos,  when  asked  what  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  present  day  education  for  the  blind 
replied  without  hesitation:  "The  same  as 
for  all  children— to  arrange  such  a  course 
of  study  and  such  a  way  of  conduct  as  to 
bring  them  in  harmony  with  their  environ- 
ment and  with  the  social  and  moral  re- 
quirements of  the   community." 

The  first  ideas  for  educating  the  blind  at 
Perkins   Institution  naturally   followed  the 
European    examples.        It    will    be   recalled 
that  Dr.  Howe  Immediately  upon  being  ap- 
pointed superintendent  in  1831  went  abroad 
and    made    a    thorough    inspection    of    the 
Valentin  Hatty  School  at  Paris    and  others 
In    Great    Britain.     There    has    been,    how- 
ever, a  notable  departure  from  these  Euro- 
pean  methods,    not  only  in   adaptation   to 
the  spirit  of  our  republican  Institutions  but 
also   In   correspondence  with   modern   Ideas 
of  pedagogy.     "Our   plans   differ    from   the 
Europeans  in  the  principles,"  says  Mr    An- 
agnos.    "During  my  visit  abroad  last  sum- 
mer   I    made    many    visits    to    kindred    in-  i 
stitutions,   attended  the   International   Con-  | 
ference   for   the  Amelioration    of   the    Con-  j 
dition   of  the   Blind,    and    had    unusual    op-  I 
portunitles    to    make    comparisons         The 
views  which  prevail  in  Europe  in  regard  to 
the  subject   of   patronage   or   direct   assist- 
ance differ  radically  from  those  which  are 
held  in  our  schools.     With  us  public  main- 
tenance Is  not  considered  as  a  lifelong  ne- 
cessity,   but    rather   as    a  temporary   expe- 
dient,  as  a  means  to  a  definite  end,    as   a 
stick  to  walk  with  conveniently  through  a 
course    of    liberal    education    and    not    as  j 
crutches  to  lean  upon  forever." 

According  to  the  American  idea,  the 
b.lnd  must  be  helped  to  win  their  way 
where  their  work  will  be  not  only  service- 
able In  Itself  but  give  them  adequate  re- 
turns. And  white  the  hands  must  be 
trained  to  practical  uses,  the  mind  must 
be  conscious  of  its  own  heritage  and  king- 
ship over  the  universe  of  material  things 
and  the  soul  aroused  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grander  life  within. 

"The  objective  teaching  is  first  in  the 
natural  scheme  of  education,"  declares  Mr 
Anagnos,  who  is  a  true  disciple  of  Proebel' 
It  begins  in  the  kindergarten,  which  Is  an 
ideal  plan  of  education  for  the  blind;  and 
proceeds  from  the  hands  to  head  and 
heart.  But  the  manual  training,  you  must 
note  especially  in  its  application  to  the 
blind,   has  ceased  to  be  mechanical.     It   is 
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physical  and  mental  development.  Then 
when  the  mind  or  brain  Is  fully  de- 
veloped It  assumes  command  as  a  king  over  ^^_^_._  _      _<l_.-.__.    .  __    ___,_._„._,_  __,  .  ^„ 
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Is,  he  has  intelligent  command  of  it."  : . — , 

Machine  labor  in  this  country  demanding     THE  R0MANCE  0F  ANIMAL  LIFE-1. 
good  eyesight  has  made  It  practically  im- 
possible for   blind  people  to  earn   a  living  I 

by  the  ordinary  Industrial  pursuits.     Their     THE  DOG  TOWN  AMID  MEN'S  TOWN 
hope   of   independence   lies   in  the   develop 
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ment  of  their  own  mental  faculties  and 
upon  the  applicability  of  their  Ideas  to  the 
needs  of  civilization.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  advocating  with  all  his  native 
force  and  earnestness  a  general  scheme  of 
education  to  prepare  the  sightless  for  high- 
er mental  development. 

"What  we  want  now,"  he  says,  "Is  a  sys- 
tem of  broad  and  liberal  education  based 
upon  sound  scientific  principles,  reared  on 
the  soil  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  anthropology,  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  the  physical  oddities  and  pe- 
culiarities, mental  idiosyncrasies  and  psy- 
chological phenomena  arising  from  the  loss 
of  sight.  This  system  must  begin  with  the 
kindergarten  and  end  with  a  completely 
equipped  high  or  secondary  school,  bring- 
ing our  graduates  inside  of  the  gates  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try for  seeing  young  men  and  women.  It 
should  provide  not  only  for  physical,  intel- 
lectual   and    ethical    culture,    but    also    for 


What  n  BJoi;  May  do  For  ftoo;l. 

[Written  by  Clarevqe  H  ywkks  for  The  Sunday 

Republican.] 

In  every  town  where  people  dwell  there 
is  also  a  dog  town.  This  I  learned  partly 
from  observing  Master  Frisky  and  his 
friends,  and  part  of  it  Frisky  told  me 
after  I  learned  to  understand  dog  language. 
Of  course  this  town  is  not  as  large  as  that, 
of  the  people,  because  every  house  does 
not   have  a  dog,   and   few  have  more  than 

one,  while  there  are  several  folks.  But  the 
dog  town  is  very  important. 

The  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  dogs  is  chos- 
en as  a  judge  or  governor,  and  he  has  sev- 
eral assistants  who  help  keep  order  and 
settle  disputes,  when  there  are  any,  which 
is  not  often,  for  they  are  generally  more 
peaceable  than  human  people.  The  choos- 
ing of  these  officers  occurs  about  twice  a 
year,  but  when  a  dog  is  very  popular  he  is 


training  along  scientific,   sesthetio   and   hu-  -Ate1  continued  in  office  for  a  long  time. 
minitarian    lines,    and    should    procure    for        The  tirst  I  noticed  of  Hus  was  that  every 


thi  blind,  both  male  and  female,  such  su- 
perior advantages  as  would  best  fit  them 
to/  share  In  the  activities  of  life,  to  enter 
tfie  liberal  professions,  to  respond  to  the 
Ordinary  requirements  of  business  and  to 
discharge  successfully  their  duties  and  ob- 
ligations to  society  in  whatever  sphere  they 
may  be  placed." 

The  plans  which  the  ripe  experience  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  formulated  are  suggestive 
and  comprehensive.  They  include  a  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school,  a  grammar  and 
high  or  preparatory  school,  complete  in  its 
departments  for  physical  and  manual  train- 
ing, as  well  as  for  literary,  scientific  and 
musical  studies,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
educational  appliances,  apparatus  and  mu- 
sical instruments  of  various  kinds.  A 
special  fund  Is  designed  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  poor  deserving  students,  who  de- 
sire higher  education  in  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Anagnos  deems  it  most  Important 
that  the  blind  should  be  educated  in  institu- 
tions for  seeing  people,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  compare  themselves  with  others 
of  their  own  age  and  Into  right  relations 
with  the  world  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion. Whether  they  desire  to  devote  them- 
selves to  commercial  pursuits,  or  to  become 
lawyers,  teachers,  ministers,  business  men 
or  practitioners  of  massage,  in  his  opin- 
ion, they  must  be  educated  and  trained 
side  by  side  with  those  among  whom  they 
are  destined  to  exercise  their  vocation,  and 
must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  and  of  the  manners,  notions 
and  usages  of  society. 

To  the  promotion  of  this  broad,  commend- 
able and  practical  scheme  of  education,  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  prepared  to  devote  his  efforts 
with  self-effacing  perseverance.  As  his 
cause  is  just  and  right  and  his  plans  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  latest  educational 
progress,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
ultimate  success. 

It  is  conceded  that  human  society  de- 
mands today  the  best  available  service  of 
each  human  being.  Herein  rests  the  blind 
child's  right  to  complete  educational  prep- 
ition  for  a  useful  life. 


morning  about  7  o'clock  Ned  would  come 
trotting  from  house  to  house.  He  usually 
ran  into  the  front  yard  and  gave  one  short, 
-harp  bark.  At  this  signal,  no  matter  where 

4-T-,        ■         -vr     ♦«    v,.\  .1--,-  vrnnW  covered  that  it  came  from  old  Fan  s  stall. 
:  m  hearing.  Mastering    j  would       ..what  |g  ^  n,.ltteI.r   he   askcd. 

O.  I  am  cast,  and  the  halter  is  choking 


"That  is  no  credit  to  you,"  Frisky  would 
reply.  "It  is  because  our  master  is  always 
scraping  and  brushing  you.  If  I  were  a 
horse  I  wouldn't  always  be  hitched  up  by 
the  head  and  have  to  stand  one  way." 

"That  is  better  than  running  away,  as 
you  do,"  old  Fan  would  retort. 

When  Master  Frisky  felt  mischievously 
inclined  he  would  circle  about  Fan,  teas- 
ing and  barking  in  a  manner  that  greatly 
irritated  and  disturbed  her.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  pranks  that  she  brought  her 
hoof  squarely  down  upon  his  paw.  It  was 
badly  crushed,  and  it  was  many  a  day  he- 
fore  its  owner  could  touch  it  to  the  ground. 
A  comical  picture  he  made  going  on  three 
iegs  and  holding  up  his  paw  for  sympathy 
and  inspection.  After  that  he  did  not 
bother  the  horse  any  more,  but  they  were 
no   better   friends   for  the   occurrence. 

One  night  old  Fan  came  in  late  from  a 
long,  hard  drive,  and  after  rubbing  her 
down  and  giving  her  a  good  feed,  I  went 
to  bed.  She  was  feeling  quite  cross  from 
her  long  day's  work,  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  Master  Fiisky's  inquiry  as  to  where 
we  had  been.  Finally  she  lay  clown  and 
went  to  sleep,  and  Frisky,  seeing  that  no 
more  conversation  was  to  be  had  with  her, 
did   the  same. 

He  had  been  sleeping  but  a  short  time 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  strange  noise. 
At  iirst  he  thought  it  must  be  a  bear,  al- 
though, as  he  had  never  heard  one  except 
in  his  dreams,  of  course  he  was  not  sure; 
but   when  he  got  fairly   waked  up  he  dis- 
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run  out  to  meet  him. 

They  would  rub  noses,  and  after  standing 
together  for  a  minute  Ned  would  trot  off 
to  the  next  house,  and  so  on  until  he  had 
made  the  rounds  of  the  village.  No  mat-l 
ter  how  pressing  the  invitation,  he  would 
never  loiter  on  any  of  these  morning 
rounds,  after  which  he  always  went  di- 
rectly to  the  meeting-house  shed,  which 
served  as  a  town  hall  for  the  dogs,  where 
he  would  report  to  the  older,  ones.  Ned 
was  a  sort  of  sentinel,  and  if  there  was 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  he  reported  it 
to  his  superiors. 

The  coming  of  a  litter  of  puppies  was 
alwavs  hailed  with  great  joy,  and  the 
proud  mother  was  visited  in  the  afternoon, 
when  any  such  event  was  reported  in  the 
morning  by   the   sentinel. 

If    there    had    been    fighting    among    the] 
younger  dogs  during  the  day.  it  was  report-! 
ed    and    the    culprits    engaged    were    repri- 
manded by  those  in  authority. 

Sentinel  was  the  first  office  that  Master  j 
Frisky    ever    filled,    and   the    first    morning  j 
he   played   truant,   and  was   severely  pun- 
ished  for  his  negligence  by   Major  Snow, 
who   was   then    judge   of  dog-town.    Major 
was  a  large  Newfoundland,  and  very  wdse. 

Each  dog  takes  the  name  of  his  master 
for  his  last  name,  and  then  if  there  are  two 
with  the  same  first  name  they  do  not  get 
mixed  up. 

Another  favorite  meeting  place  of  the 
dogs  is  back  of  Mr  Brown's  barn.  Here 
the  older  ones  make  laws  and  decide  upon 
the  management  of  the  town,  while  the 
youngsters  play  tag  upon  the  smooth 
meadowa  I  have  often  watched  them 
through  my  telescope  while  they  deliber- 
ated, and  their  seriousness  and  dignity  are 
most  laughable  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
spectful. I  think  that  men  could  get  many 
points  for  their  political  meetings  from 
the   dogs. 

The  worst  punishment  that  is  ever  Te- 
sorted  to  by  these  lawmakers  is  to  casnt  a 
dog  out  of  town  and  allow  no  one  to  speak 
to  him  or  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
This  is  very  seldom  done;  I  can  remember 
of  but  one  case,  and  in  that  instance  the 
dog  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

1  want  to  report  here  one  remarkable  inci- 
dent in  my  observation  of  what  Dog  Town 
civilization  can  bring  about.  It  is  an  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  my  friend  Frisky,  where- 
in he  saved  Old  Fan. 

Fan  was  our  sober,  steadjT-going  old 
horse,  and  being  of  so  sedate  a  turn  of 
mind,  she  had  little  liking  for  Master 
Frisky,  who  was  full  of  pranks  and  capers. 
At  night  he  occupied  the  empty  stall  next  to 
her.  and  many  were  the  disputes  that  they 
had  about  their  speed.  Master  Frisky  claim- 
ing that  lie  could  go  faster  than  Fan,  which 
greatly  angered  the  horse. 

"If  I  was  a  dog,"  old  Fan  would  say  with 
a  scornful  snort,  "I  would  not  always  have 
pay  tail  full  of  burrs;  see  my  coat,  how 
shiny   it  is!" 


me  to  death,"  groaned  Fan.     "Call  master, 
that's  a  good  dog— quick!"  . 

Mister  Frisk v  thought  of  his  broken 
paw.  but  seeing  that  the  horse  was  m  real 
distress  he  barked  loud  and  imperatively 
a  note  that  I  well  knew,  but  I  was  fast 
asleep   and  did   not  hear        ,•_,.„    ,.„. 

"O'    O'    I  am  strangling!    I  shall  die. 
groaned    Fan.      At    this     Master     Frisky 
barked   more   fiercely  than  before,   but   no 
master  came.  ,     , 

"Can't  you  help  me?"  groaned  the  poor 

borse.  .,      . ,  _  .  , 

"I  would  if  1  could,'    said  Frisky.  • 

Then  a   bright  idea  came  to  Lrisky.       l 

might  gnaw   the  rope,"   he  said. 
"Do,"   groaned  the  choking  horse. 
"But  you  might  kick  me,— you  said  you 

would  if  I  came  near  you." 
"Oh,   no,   I   won't,"   said   Fan;     do  help 

••You  broke  my  paw,"  said  Master  Frisky 
doubtfully.  „      ,    T 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  said  l;an,  and  l 
never  will  step  on  you  again. 

Then  Master  Frisky  climbed  over  the 
prostrate  horse,  and  began  at  the  rope 
He  had  just  sharpened  his  teeth  that 
morning  on  a  hard  bone,  and  m  a  very 
few  seconds  the  rope  gave  way.  and  tne 
frightened  and  half-strangled  horse  scram- 
bled to  her  feet. 

"I  think  you  saved  my  hfe,  she  said  to 
Frisky  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"I  am  very  glad  I  thought  to  gnaw  the 
rope."   ho   replied. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,  said  J?  an; 
"let's  be  belter  friends;  we  ought  to,  you 
know  we  sleep  together." 

"•Ml  right."  said  Frisky.  "I  am  sorry  I 
barked  at  von  and  made  you  nervous,  and 
I   won't  do  it  any   more."  „ 

"I  will  not  strike  at  you  any  more,  said 
Fan,— "let's  rub  noses."  . 

So  they  did,  and  then  the  new  friends 
lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 


from 


Date S£P....G~...L9Qj. 


John  Vars,  a  bliad^jpan  residing-  in 
Boston,  who  is  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  throughout  the  State, 
was  in  Worcester,  yesterday,  looking  up 
the  adult  blind,  so  that  they  might  take 
advantage  of  the  recent  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature, whereby  they  may  receive  in- 
structions at  home  in  reading,  writing 
and  such  manual  occupation  as  they 
may  be  capable  of  undertaking,  free  of 
charge. 


Competent  teachers  have  been  select 
cd.  Mr  Vars  will  be  grateful  to  any  in- 
dividual who  will  forward  him  the 
names  of  any  adult  blind,  so  that  he 
may  communicate  with  them.  His  ad- 
dress is  561  Columbus  avenue,  Boston. 


I 


S£e  7-  isai 


Worcester  is  getting  the  benefit  of  pro-" 
visions  made  at  the  last  session  of  the 
general  court  for  the  instruction  of  blind 
adults  in  their  homes.  Special  teachers 
are  provided  by  the  state  to  give  in- 
struction in  reading  and  writing  and  any 
manual  work  chosen  as  a  possible  means 
of  self-support.  Independence  for  the 
blind  is  the  object  of  this  work,  and 
it  is  notable  that  the  state  finds  teachers 
who  are  blind  to  instruct  Others  who  are 
living  in  darkness. 

From 

SPY';'Wd^';'."r,T.-A-i*>T-- 


Date. 


SEP  9-  1901 


•LAltENCE    HAWKF.S.    THE    BLINDt   POET.^AND    HIS    DOG    "FRISKY." 
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Date. 


TO  TEACH  THE  BLIND-FREE. 

John  Vars  of  Boston  Looking  For  Pu- 
pils in  "Worcester. 

Adult  blind  can  receive  instruction  in 
reading,  writing  and  whatever  manual  oc- 
cupation they  are  capable  of  through  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind.  All 
they  need  to  do  to  get  It  is  to  send  their 
names  to  John  Vars,  561  Columbus  ave- 
nue, Boston.  The  instruction  costs  noth- 
ing. 

The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
has  long  been  doing  a  great  work  in 
teaching  voung  people  who  we:s  deprived 
of  their  sight.  The  institution  has  re- 
ceived many  contributions  and  bequests 
from  outside  and  the  state  has  helped  it 
in  Its  work.  The  last  legislature  has  aid- 
ed the  institution  so  that  it  is  now  able 
to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  include  not 
only  children,   but  adults. 

Mr.  Vars  was  in  Worcester  yesterday 
afternoon  looking  after  the  blind  people 
of  the  city,  which  the  institution  wants  to 
aid.  He  told  a  Telegram  reporter  h? 
wanted  to  get  the  name  of  every  blind 
adult  in  Worcester  and  he  asks  that  any- 
one who  knows  of  suchpeople  co-operate 
with  the  Institution.  There  is  no  cost 
whatever  attached  to  the  instruction  so 
that  no  one  need  feel  any  hesitancy  at 
sending  in  the  name  of  any  blind  person 
he  may  know. 

The  instruction  is  to  be  given  at.  the 
homes  so  there  will  be  no  need  of  nny 
Inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
person.  Competent  teachers  have  been 
engaged  for  the  work  and  their  duty  is  to 
visit  the  blind  people.  The  idea  is  not  so 
much  to  give  something  from  which  the 
recipient  may  earn  a  living  as  to  give 
the  blind  people  something  with  which 
they  may  make  life  less  weary  by  hav- 
ing something  with  which  to  occupy  their 
minds.  The  commercial  part  is  not  left 
out,  but  it  is  not  so  practical  with  the 
older  people  as  with  the  children  who 
come  to  the  institution  for  their  instruc- 
i  tlon. 

Mr.    Vars  has   found   four  blind    ndults 
in  Worcester   and  he   hopes  to   hear   tb.9 
■  names  of  others. 


FREE  EDUCATION  FOR 

ADULT  BUND  PERSONS 


Through  the  action  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,   a  plan  has   been  per- 
ed  by  which  the  adult  blind  in  this 
com'  ilth    may    receive    instruc- 

tion at  their  homes  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  such  manual  occupation  as 
they  may  be  capable  of  undertaking. 
Competent  teachers  have  been  se- 
lected to  furnish  instruction  along  the 
lines  named.  Miss  (Jarside,  a  graduate 
he  blind  asylum  at  South  Boston 
xnd  of  the  Framingham  state  normal 
school  visits  Worcester  weekly  to  give 

instruction    to    bl'nd    people    at    their 

Any  person  wishing  to  aid  in  thi3 
Igood  work  is  requested  to  send  the 
names  and  addresses  of  blind  persons 
to  John  Vars,  561  Columbus  avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Vars  was  in  Worcester  yester- 
day, looking  over  the  ground  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  promote  the  work 
of  instruction  among  the  adult  blind 
in  this  city  who  cannot,  by  reason  ot 
their  age,  be  admitted  to  the  institu* 
fcon   for  the  blind   at   South   Boston. 


TEACHING  THE  BLIND 
The  Spy  has  been  requested  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  to  call  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Worcester  to  this  school  which 
provides  ample  facilities  for  any  blind 
person  regardless  of  his  age,   to  learn 

••"-      '  t0   rea<3  the  blind  alphabet   and   to  fit 

^FP    6-    I90i         himself  for  some  sort  of  occupation  in 
°  life. 

!  It  is  through  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
that  a  plan  has  been  perfected  by 
which  the  adult  blind  may  receive  in- 
struction at  their  homes  in  reading 
and  writing  and  such  manual  occupa- 
tions as  they  may  be  able  to  under- 
take. 

There  are  already  in  Worcester  three 
adult  pupils  of  this   kind.     The   teach- 
er is  Miss  Garside,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
of  the  Framingham     Normal     School 
She  makes  visits  to  the  homes  of  these 
students    in    Worcester   regularly,    and 
ample  provision  will  be  made  for  ever* 
blind  person  in  the  city  or  county  de- 
siring instruction  of  any  kind. 
We  give  this  matter  a  prominent  edi- 

thIial+,P°Sitl0n  in  order  t0  bring  it  t< 
the  attention  of  the  families  of  ever j 

blind  person  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  t 
most  interesting  extension  of  the  gen- 
erous educational  work  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  circular  sent  out  by  M.  Anagnos 
eoncludes  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Since   it  is  very  desirabie   to  r-ach 

be  wi?tws,p0SHS,bie  of  those  wh0  ™:' 
lectuai  V?fhtm  dark"ess  'or  the  intel- 
lectual light  to  shine  upon  them 
through  this  means,  it  is  earnest?? 
hoped  that  all  those  to  whom  thfs  no- 
tice may  come  will  co-operate   in   "h* 

5°2vby,uSpehd„Whe  name  ™»  aSdreE 
mi    £«i       £  bllnd  Person  to  John  Vars 
661  Columbus  Avenue,   Boston,   Masi" 
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THOUSANDS  FOR  CHARITY 


Liberal    Bequests    in    Hayden 
Will 


Two  Institutions  Are  Given  $100,000 
Each 


While  $50,000  Each  Goes  to  Two 
Others 


Several  Philanthropic  Bodies  to  Have  Smaller 
Amounts 


There  are  a  number  of  large  bequests  to 
charitable  institutions  in  the  will  of  Charles 
H.  Hayden,  late  of  Marlboro  street,  which 
is  on  file  in  the  Probate  office.  The  testator 
was  formerly  engaged  in  the  wall  paper 
business,  but  had  been  retired  for  many 
years. 

The  bequests  follow:  $100,000  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  The  testator 
directs  that  a  sufficient  sum  be  set  apart 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bed  which  shall 
bear  his  name.  The  rest  of  the  money  Is 
to  be  used  or  invested  according:  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  proper  officials  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Children's 
Hospital.  Huntington  avenue. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  This  sum  is  to  be  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  modern  paintings  by 
American  artists  and  the  collection  is  to 
bear  the  name  "Hayden  Collection." 

There  are  several  private  bequests,  two 
of  which  simply  give  the  income  of  $70,000 
to  certain  persons  for  life  and  on  their 
death  the  respective  amounts  of  $40,000 
and  §30,000  revert  to  the  estate. 

The  residue  of  the  estate  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  these  institutions:  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  Dimock 
street,  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  (white). 
Revere  street;  Children's  Mission,  Tremont 
street,  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston; 
Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

George  F.  Manning  and  George  A.  Gib- 
son are  named  as  executors  and  trustees. 
They  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  third 
party  to  act  with  them  if  they  deem  his 
services  necessary,  the  appointment  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Probate 
Court. 

The  value  of  the  residuary  estate  cannot 
he  ascertained  at  present,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  large.     The  will  is  dated  Sept.  G,  1S99. 

THE   GREEKS_0F   BOSTON 

A     SMALL    BUT     VERY    ENERGETIC 
COLONY 


Professor  Osborne  Finds  in  Them  Many 
Charming  Traits-The  Charge  of  Over- 
reaching Not  Justined-Loyalty  to  Then  | 
Fatherland  a  Striking  Characteristic- 
Director  Anagnos  the  Most  Prominent  of 
Them 

BY    WILLIAM   FREDERIC    OSBORNE 
Of  the  20,000  Greeks   now  in  the  TOjHjJ 


Tim  m    Francisco    have    from   300 

to  4O0  apiece.  The  current  rate  of  emi- 
gration from  Greece  to  this  country  may  be 
put   at  2000  per  annum. 

Possibly  one-eighth  of  Boston's  Grecians 
are  naturalized.  My  opinion  is  that  this 
people  will  furnish  a  smaller  proportion  of 
American  citizens  than  any  other  at  all 
important  nationality.  The  rising  genera- 
tion of  French-Canadians  is,  nearly  to  a 
man,  Americanized;  the  Portuguese  have 
poverty  and  conscription  fronting  them  in 
the  Azores;  the  Jew  includes  in  his  propa- 
ganda of  Zionism  only  his  indigent  and 
oppressed  European  kinsman;  but  the 
eye  of  Athenian  or  Spartan  ever  turns  to- 
ward home.  Is  it  not  a  speaking  proof  of 
their  patriotism  that,  after  years  spent  in 
the  bustling  cities  of  this  continent,  they 
still  clamor  to  get  back  to  their  native  hill- 
side  and  village? 

A  surprising  feature  of  the  Grecian  sit- 
uation is  the  lack  of  women.  In  Boston 
their  number  does  not  outgo  fifteen;  in 
Lowell,  with  its  complement  of  2500,  you 
may  find  fifty  households.  Apropos  of  the 
women,  I  suppose  it  is  late  in  the  day  to 
laud  their  beauty;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  type 
Is  totally  different  from  the  Western,  and, 
in  its  elegance  of  movement  and  regular- 
ity of  outline,  sufficiently  fascinating. 
Hellenic  women  do  not  show  to  advantage 
in  the  costume  of  the  Occident.  I  will  find 
you  more  than  one  Grecian  girl  in  Boston 
•who,  at  home,  in  a  morning  wrapper— if 
the  gods  are  kind,  it  will  be  short-sleeved— 
is  sylph-like  and  graceful,  a  dream  in  mo- 
tion and  a  dream  at  rest— who,  on  the 
street,  dressed  a.  l'Amgricaine,  is  a  climax 
of  commonplace. 

As  regards  occupation,  the  first  of  the 
nationality  to  settle  in  a'  town  strike  the 
pace;  the  rest  follow.  In  Chicago  they  are 
bartenders;  in  New  York,  florists;  in  Bos- 
ton, confectioners  and  fruit-dealers.  This 
city  has  two  cigarette  factories  owned  by 
Greeks,  and  three  restaurants.  Four  of 
the  blood  are  in  the  wholesale  fruit  busi- 
ness, but  the  vast  majority  are  retail  sell- 
ers of  fruit  and  confections.  It  dumbfounds 
one,  the  number  of  men  at  soda-fountains 
end  behind  push  carts  that  turn  out  to  be 
Grecian.  Greeks  own  the  finest  bonbon 
6tores  in  the  city.  One  of  them,  has  as 
many  as  four  shops.  His  rentals  aggregate 
$32,000,  and  he  hires  more  than  fifty  em- 
ployees. Of  these  the  men,  with  barely  an 
exception,  are  Greek;  the  girls,  American. 
The  colony  remains  as  yet  without  repre- 
sentation   in    the    learned    professions. 

We  judge  a  man  by  his  best  moments; 
ire  have  a  right  to  judge  a  people  by  its 
choicest  representatives.  Beyond  question 
the  most  widely  and  favorably  known 
Greek  in  Boston  is  Michael  Anagnos,  direct- 
or of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  His  intimate 
connection  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
State's  institutions,  and  the  fact  that  for 
forty  years  he  has  not  been  a  member  of 
the  orthodox  church,  have  cut  him  off 
somewhat  from  the  mass  of  his  country-  , 
men.  It  was  in  Athens  in  the  spring  of 
1867  that  Mr.  Anagnos  met  Dr.  Howe,  who 
—true  to  the  instinct  that  had  led  him  to 
share  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence,  in 
the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  in 
the  Belgian  uprising  of  the  same  year 
—had  come  to  distribute  among  the  insur- 
gent Cretans  $35,000,  or  thereabouts,  of 
American  money.  Mr.  Anagnos  became  Dr. 
Howe's  secretary,  and  helped  him  in  the 
•work  of  distribution.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  1876  Mr.  Anagnos  became  di- 
rector. The  main  difference  between 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  chief 
schools  of  the  sort  in  Europe  is  the 
resolute  stamping  out  here  of  the  charity 
idea,  and  in  this  policy  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
■walked  sedulously  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor.  His  unique  monument,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  people 
of  New  England,  is  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  institution  is  a  magnifi- 
cent record  of  herculean  effort,  of  unswerv- 
ing confidence,  arid  of  patient  perslstance, 
for  a  long  time  single-handed,  in  the  face 
of  immense  obstacles.  The  property  now 
includes  four  buildings,  and  a  fifth  is  need- 
ed. The  kindergarten  is  today  worth,  In 
endowment  and  real  estate,  $700,000.  In 
fact,  if  one  wishes  to  come  at  the  material 
progress  of  the  institution  under  the  direc- 
torate of  this  Grecian,  one  has  but  to  sub- 
tract the  $820,000  that  it  was  worth  when 
Dr.  Howe  died  from  the  $1,825,000  that  it 
represents  today.  That  a  foreigner  should 
win  and  hold  such  large  confidence  is  Itself 
remarkable,  and  the  Greeks  of  Boston  must 
be  congratulated  on  having  such  a  repre- 
sentative. 


Those  Greeks  that  have  forsaken  the 
orthodox  faith  suffer  a  somewhat  unrea- 
soning ostracism.  I  doubt  if  the  score  of 
Hellenic  Protestants  in  Boston  exceeds  a 
half-dozen.  These,  with  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  others  that  have  taken  the  like  step 
throughout  Massachusetts,  are  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  apostasy  for 
mercenary  reasons;  though  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  such  construction  can  fairly  be  put  on 
the  conduct  of  a  group  of  peasants  whose 
business  is  to  sell  fruit  and  candies.  Still, 
that  there  should  be  bad  blood  does  not 
surprise  me. 

What,    then,    is   the   faith   that   all   but    a 
handful  of  these  Greeks  profess?   The  East- 
ern   Church    repudiates    the    claim     of     the 
Bishop   of  Rome   to   be  recognized  as   head 
of  the  church  universal,  objects  to  his  pre- 
tension to  temporal  sovereignty,  and  denies 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.       She  ad- 
mits the  people  to  communion  of  both  kinds, 
and    uses    leavened    instead    of    unleavened 
bread;  will  have  naught  to  do  with  the  no- 
tion of  a  purgatory,   and  practises  immer- 
sion   rather    than    sprinkling.     Her    priests 
marry.     Father  Phiambolio  of  Boston    has 
a  charming  family.     The  bishops,  however, 
have  been  celibate  since  the  sixth  century. 
Despite  their  admission  of  the  greater  cor- 
rectness   of    the    Gregorian     calendar,     the 
clergy    of    the    Oriental    Church    persist    in 
the  use  of  that  of  Julius.     They  resent  the 
action    of    Gregory    in    15S2    as     arbitrary 
though     they   themselves    may     some     day 
make    the    change    officially.     I     have     not 
mentioned   what   was,   ostensibly,    the    final 
cause    of    the    cleavage   between     the     two 
communions   in    1053,    the   question,    that   is 
to  say,  of  the  procession  of  the  spirit;   not 
the   fact    that,    in   confession,    according   to 
the  rite  of  the  Orient,   the  penitent  is  ad- 
mitted face  to  face  with  the  priest,  where- 
as the  practice  of  the  Western  Church  is  to 
separate    the    two.     The    Eastern    liturgies 
are  couched  in  a  Greek  fairly  intelligible  to 
the    people— in    the    eyes    of    Protestants    a 
priceless    advantage. 

The  attendance  at  the  church  of  the  Hel- 
lenes on  Kneeland  street  averages  from 
forty  to  fifty.  Of  these  six  or  eight  will 
be  vomen.  That  the  congregation  gives 
liberally  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  sti- 
pend of  their  worthy  priest  is  $1200.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  service  is  the 
kissing  of  the  Evangel,  prefaced  by  thrice- 
repeated  crossing.  One  notable  difference, 
in  comparison  with  the  Roman  ceremony, 
is  that  the  audience  makes  no  responses. 
These  are  given  by  special  men  called. 
Psaltisls,  of  whom  at  Kneeland  street  there 
are  four.  Another  is  that  here,  as  in  most 
churches  of  the  Greek  rite,  one  hears  no 
music.  Father  Phiambolio's  acolyte  is  his 
own  son.  Not  often  have  I  seen  a  pleas- 
anter  sight  than  that  offered  by  the  white- 
robed  priest  assisted  by  his  sturdy,  sweet- 
faced  boy. 
Taken  all  in  all,  the  Greeks  are  not  liked 

in  America.  For  this  at  least  one  reason 
is  the  suspicion  that  they  overreach  in  busi- 
ness. The  second  of"  the  race  I  met  in  Bos- 
ton told  me  a  lie.  What  he  gained  by  it  1 
was  quite  unable  at  the  time  to  see. 
At  any  rate,  I  thought,  here:  with- 
out quest  and  without  delay,  is  my 
Graseclus  mendax.  Close  study,  how- 
ever, forces  me  to  challenge  this  widespread 
impression.  Even  though,  with  perhaps 
ten  exceptions,  the  whole  Hellenic  popula- 
tion of  this  city  consists  of  the  merest  peas- 
ants, I  fall  to  find  that  trickery  prevails 
among  them. 

Adverse  to  being  at  another's  beck  and  nod 
the  Greek  will  often  set  up  shop  for  himself 
when  he  would  better  stay  on  salary; 
though,  I  must  add,  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous cases  of  Hellenic  success  in  Bos- 
ton are  due  to  prec:s3iy  this  aggressiveness. 
With  alarmingly  small  capital  your  typical 
Greek  merchant  will  take  hold  of  a  store 
for  which  he  has  to  pay  a  huge  rent,  and 
will  make  it  go,  too.  This  is  sheer  enter- 
prise, and  deserves  its  reward.  I  have 
heard  that  a  Greek  would  rather  see  an 
American  than  a  compatriot  outstrip  him 
in  the  race:  I  am  not  able  to  substantiate 
that  report.  A  few  facts,  coming  within 
my  own  knowledge,  make  for  the  contrary. 
Barring  the  case  of  operatives  in  places 
like  Lowell,  Grecian  women  do  ,not  hire 
out  to  other  than  Grecian  employers.  Ail 
the  men  in  the  cigarette  factory  of  Tim- 
ayenis  &  Co.  are  Greeks.  In  Gounaris's 
bonbon  factory,  out  of  twe've  at  work  I 
find  but  one  American  expert  and  one 
American  girl.  The  rest  are  Grecir.ns. 
In  each  of  the  Greek  candy  stores  on 
Washington  and   Tremont   streets   you   find 


from  one  to  three  employees  of  tne  sanu; 
race  as  the  proprietor.  This  does  not 
look    like    wholesale   racial    jealousy. 

At  the  same  time  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  always  speak  well  of  one  an- 
other; though  in  my  opinion  this  occasional  I 
bitterness  is  mainly  a  sign  of  the  ostra- 
cism that,  as  I  have  hinted,  follows  in 
the  wake  of  religious  difference.  A  second 
secret  of  the  disposition  to  vKify  is  local 
feeling.  Whether  to  be  explained  by  the 
mere  configuration  of  Hellas  or  not,  sec- 
tionalism was  the  prime  foe  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Their  halcyon  Cays,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Delian  League,  were  days 
when  localism  was  held  in  leash,  perforce. 
It  still  operates.  Gratifying  as  has  been 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
eighty  years  of  her  freedom,  it  would  have 
been  Indefinitely  more  so  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ceaseless  Internal  factions  that  have 
palsied  the  Government,  and  that  offer  only 
another  phase  of  this  same  tendency.  In 
Chicago  the  contingent  is  hopelessly  rent 
with  quarrels— most  of  them  springing  from 
local  differences.  That  the  Boston  colony 
as  a  whole  has  been  free  from  this  it 
owes  to  the  circumstance  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  its  members  hail  from  Lacedae- 
monia.  Even  here,  however,  they  are  not 
above  exploiting  each  ether  if  chance  offer. 
There  has  been  for  years,  there  is  at  the 
instant,  a  crying  case  of  exploitation  whose 
allowance  is  a  scandal,  but  of  which  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  explicitly. 

If  I  add  that,  when  questioned  about 
what  ho  wants  to  hide,  the  Peloponneslan 
shows  a  dogged  and  unlovely  sullenness, 
I  have  said  all  the  bad  things  I  know  in 
regard  to  fclm. 

And  the  shield  has  a  bright  reverse. 
More  open-handed  hospitality  I  never  met 
than  among  this  people.  You  cannot  pass 
an  hour  in  a  Grecian  household,  you  can- 
not call  on  a  Grecian  in  his  apartments, 
without  having  coffee,  cognac,  cigarettes 
pressed  upon  you.  Nor  does  the  hospital- 
ity end  with  creature  comforts.  It  ex- 
presses itself  In  the  most  winning  cour- 
tesy. 

The  man  that  has  not  studied  the  Greeks 
de  pres  will  be  surprised  at  their  almost 
uniform  success  in  Boston.  They  have, 
to  be  sure,  done  better  In  this  city  than 
in  some  others.  The  Government  at  Athens 
Is  now  using  the  failure  of  its  people  In 
Chicago  as  an  argument  to  arrest  emigra- 
tion. Here  they  are  coining  money.  Before 
you  know  it,  that  boy  from  Lacedsemonia, 
who  landed  with  but  a  dollar  or  two,  has 
a  pushcart.  In  three  months  behold  him 
at  a  stand.  In  a  year  or  two  he  has  a 
store.  Before  five  pass  he  may  control 
from  two  to  four  of  them. 

The  Hellenes  are  exceptionally  sober  and 
chaste.  They  have  suffered  much  in  popular 
estimate,  however,  from  Oriental  associ  i- 
tions.  Many  men,  when  Greece  is  mooted, 
have  a  fleeting  vision  of  voluptuous  houris 
and  the  Turkish  harem,  and  that  ends  it. 
Now,  the  GreeK  is  not  in  that  category; 
and  the  sooner  wo  rid  ourselves  of  the  no- 
tion the  fairer.  Professor  Jebb,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  modern  Greece,  points  to  the  rare- 
ness of  insanity  among  the  Hellenes  as 
a  result  of  their  temperance.  Family  feel- 
ing is  charmingly  developed  among  them. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  of  its 
working  here  that  have  pleasantly  rr- 
frcrhed  my  memory  of  the  domestic  pic- 
tures ,'n  Chateaubriand's  "Martyrs."  The 
Greflff  are  affectionate  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  specially  courteous 
to  women.  An  utter  a!  sence  of  grossness 
marks  their  manners  and  temperament. 
Herein  they  resemble  the  Frenchman,  and 
are  the  straight  antonym  of  the  Teuton. 
To  a  Greek  the  Tur;c  is  literally  "unspeak- 
able," and  he  mistrusts  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  gratitude  to  the  friends  of 
Greece  is  universal.  Not  a  Hellene  but  wor- 
ships the  memory  of  Byron,  not  a  Greek 
heart  but  beats  the  faster  at  the  name  o: 
Gladstone. 

Beyond  dispute,  however,  the  outstanding 
hallmarks  of  the  Greek  are  his  democratic 
temper  and  his  patriotism.  I  have  had 
final  evidences  here  In  Boston  of  the  ab- 
sence of  class  feeling,  of  cordial  comrade- 
ship between  men  abyssmally  parted  in 
social  station.  Real  democracy  Is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  world,  and  as  rare 
as  fine.  For  its  sake,  If  for  nothing  else, 
we  ought  to  admire  the  Greeks.  And  to 
none  does  the  thought  of  the  Fatherlsnd 
mean  more.  The  memory  of  the  revolution 
stands  out  as  fresh  as  if  its  battles  were 
fought  yesterday.  The  names  of  Canaris 
and  Marco  Bozzaris  leap  from  every  tongue. 


During  tne  late  war  with  Turkey  from 
seventy  to  eighty  Boston  Greeks  went 
home  to  serve,  and  at  that  time  the  colony 
was   smaller  than  today  by  perhaps  200. 

A  few   days  ago,    under  the  auspices    of 
their   newly   founded   philanthropic   society, 
of  which  Dr.  Cassinikos,  a  quietly  influen- 
tial  man   among  his   countrymen,    is   presi- 
dent,   the   Greeks    of    the    city    held    a    na- 
tion/   camp     meeting    at    Waverley    Oaks.^ 
Thanks  largely  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Attias 
—traveller,  linguist,  most  engaging  of  com- 
panions—the event  proved   a  complete  suc- 
cess;   though    it   may    be    invidious    to    pick 
out  one  where  all  excelled.    The  hill   over- 
looking   the    lakelet    was    transformed    for 
the  nonce  Into  a  Grecian  mountainside,  and 
the  air  was  charged  with   Hellenic  democ- 
racy and  patriotism.    Six  lambs  were  roast- 
ed   whole    in    the   open    at    a    charcoal    fire, 
and,    plucked    to    pieces    without    rudeness, 
formed  the  staple  of  a  hearty  meal.     Beer 
and    wine   flowed    without   stint,    but   there 
was   no   approach    to    grossness.     The   meal 
over,     we     were     treated     to     snatches     of 
Greek    poetry,      declaimed      a    l'improviste 
about  the   board;    to   songs   of  the   war   of 
independence     that      made    Grecian    blood 
tingle,  Grecian  hand  seek  hand  and  Grecian 
eyes  flash   Are.    Last   of   all   came   national 
dances  on  the  green.    The  day  at  Waverley 
was  a  delightful  revelation  of  national  tem- 
perament.    I    am    much    mistaken    if    the 
outing    did    not    show    me    the    Greeks    of 
Boston   at   their   best. 
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CARE   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

Those  persons  who  have  visited  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston, 
have  been  intensely  interested  in  the 
provisions  there  adopted  for  that  un-j 
fortunate  class,  as  also  in  the  pro- ' 
ficiency  which  the  inmates  have  made ' 
in  their  studies  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  every  day  life.  Lack- 
ing the  sense  of  sight,  the  remaining 
senses  are  necessarily  cultivated  until 
they  demonstrate  sharpness  of  percep- 
tion and  perform  a  work  which  those 
who  have  sound  eyes  are  unable  to 
comprehend.  Out  of  darkness  comes 
a  marvelous  amount  of  light. 

In  the  congressional  library  at  Wash- 
ington, a  magnificent  edifice  erected 
easterly  of  the  capitol,  one  large  room 
is  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  ef  the 
blind;  this  is  said  to  be  the  best 
equipped  gathering  place  for  the  sight- 
less in  the  country,  and  has  been  called 
the  "national  headquarters  of  the  un- 
seeing," in  which  the  representatives  of 
all  sections  of  the  Union  meet.  The 
Christian  Herald  says: 

The  room  in  question  is  situated  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  huge  building,  and 
as  near  the  entrance  as  possible.  It 
was  opened  about  two  years  ago  and 
was  instantly  popular.  All  the  blind 
folks  of  Washington  caused  themselves 
to  be  led  there,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  very  few  of  the  local  "unseeing.' 
who  are  able  to  get  about,  have  missed 
their  daily  hour  in  quarters  of  which 
they  will  never  know  the  real  beauties. 
They  have  been  told  over  and  ove* 
again,  how  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  with  decorations,  by  famous 
American  artists;   of  how     the     color 


leme  is  the  outcome  of  good  tastb 
and  of  artistic  eyes ;  of  how  even  the 
I  colors  of  the  furniture  and  the  hang- 
ings are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
|  decorations.  But  these  beauties  thej 
1  can  never  enjoy  through  the  sense  ol 
sight.  The  imaginations  onry  can  fur- 
nish them  pleasure  in  the  art-beauties 
of  the  room,  for  many  of  them  know 
not  even  what  red,  or  blue,  or  color  of 
any  sort  is  like.  Said  one  of  them  to 
me:  "I  know  a  black  light  and  a  white 
light,  that  is  all,  for  I  know  when  I  am 
in  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  and  when 
I  am  in  a  darkened  room.  But  as  for 
the  rainbow  and  its  colors,  what  like 
may  that  be?" 

In  addition  to  the  local  blind,  the 
steady  patrons  of  the  blind  room,  there 
come  yearly  a  thousand  or  more  vis- 
itors from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Here  they  know  they  will  meet  others 
afflicted  like  themselves,  and  the  natur- 
al sympathy  of  misery  draws  them 
here  where  afflictions  can  be  under- 
stood by  experience. 

On  all  the  days  of  the  week  except- 
ing Sunday  the  hour  between  2.30  and 
3.30  is  the  entertainment  hour  for  the 
blind.  In  other  words,  every  working 
day,  except  Thursday,  the  day  of  the 
musical,  there  is  given  here  a  reading, 
or  a  talk,  on  some  subject  of  interest  to 
the  blind.  Authors,  scientists,  physi- 
cians, lecturers,  missionaries,  minis- 
ters, and  army  and  navy  chaplains  are 
in  turn  asked  to  address  the  meetings. 

In  charge  of  the  Blind  Room  is  Miss 
Giffen,  a  gentlewoman  of  reniarkable 
patience,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  abundance  of  sympathy.  To  her 
kindly  offices  and  assistance  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  blind  room  is  largely  due. 
The  room  over  which  she  presides  is 
equipped  with  every  thing, helpful  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  blind. 
Here  are  special  typewriters,  tele 
graph  instruments,  a  printing  press,  a 
typesetting  case,  besides  the  usuai 
books  and  pictures  in  relief.  After  the 
musical,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  a  blind 
lady  kindly  gave  an  exhibition  of  pro 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  A 
young  man,  unseeing,  displayed  won- 
derful talent  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
key.  Another  set  up  type,  and  still 
another  used  the  printing  press. 


From 


~ ?:m 

Mr.     Eugene    R      Peabody,  a    blind" 

man,  and  a  s'.udent  nl.jj.ij Fi  ildiiin   fil" 

stitute  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  in 
that  school  at  the  M.  E.  church,  Madi- 
son, Monday  evening,  at  which  Miss 
[attie  Wentworth  give  a  reading  and^ 
sftndal music  was  presented. 


^Boston  %mm%%w\ 


FRIDAY,     SEPTEMBER    20,    1901 
TUBLIC~iNSTITUTI0NS  BENEFIT 


Will  of  George  L.  Young  Contains  Several 
Bequests  of  $5000  Each 


The  will  of  George  L.  Young,  now  on  file 
in  the  Probate  Court,  contains  bequests 
of  $5000  each  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association. 
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A  TOWN  WHERE  EVERY 


VOTER  HDLDi  AN  OFFICE 


Perkins,  Me.,  Sept.  18.— Unique  anions 
all  the  towns  of  the  state  and  nation 
this  place,  bearing  the  honored  name  of 
Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  ofunder  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  home  at  S.  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
sn  office  for  every  voter,  and  on  election 
day  every  citizen  suffragist  draws  some 
prize.  It  may  be  a  selectmen's  berth  or 
it  may  be  a  job  as  fence  viewer,  but 
there  is  an  official  plum  for  everybody, 
and  thus  this  little  republic  of  72  souls 
and  16  voters  has  solved  the  eternal 
problem  of  popular  government. 

The  presidency  may  be  thrown  Into 
the  house  of  representatives,  a  disgrun- 
tled senator  may  overturn  the  affairs  of 
his  state,  but  in  Perkins'  vocabulary 
there  is  no  such  word  as  disappointed 
office  seeker.  There  is  patronage  for  all, 
and  it  is  the  only  real  land  where  milk 
and  honey  flows  in  ceaseless  streams 
into  the  very  mouths  of  the  men  who 
want  a  place.  Every  office-holder  is  his 
own  constituent,  and  the  ship  of  state 
sails  serenely  over  calm  seas  to  the  har- 
bor of  political  content. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
16  voters  in  Perkins,  with  a  population 
of  72,  the  town  has  other  attractions 
which  combined  with  its  political  per- 
fection make  it  a  veritable  beauty  spot 
in  the  American  commonwealth. 

Perkins  as  a  town  is  confined  within 
the  shore  line  of  Swan  island,  washed  on 
all  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec, 
whose  channels  on  either  side  are  navi- 
gable to  steamers  of  appreciable 
draught.  About  four  miles  long  and 
one  mile  in  width,  it  lies  like  a  bower, 
its  inhabitants  at  peace  with  them- 
selves, for  every  voter  gets  an  office, 
and  at  peace  with  the  world  because 
there  is  no  discontent  to  carry  abroad. 


This  summer  many  Boston  people 
have  visited  the  town,  which  is  reached 
by  an  old-fashioned  chain  ferry  across 
the  Kennebec  channel.  It  was  in  Per- 
kins that  Miss  Dumaresq,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Col.  Perkins  of  Per- 
kins Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  fame  was 
bom.  and  here  she  used  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  her  old  home  until  recent 
years.  Many  other  old  Boston  families 
from  the  Bowdoins  to  the  Holmeses'bave 
family  traditions  which  cluster  around 
the  island  town.  History  says  that 
Aaron  Burr  met  a  beautiful  Indian  girl 
with  French  blood  in  her  veins  on  one 
visit  to  Maine,  and  had  by  her  a  daugh- 
ter, who  was  the  one  soul  on  earth  to  be 
f<aithful  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
mise, when  the  world  knew  him  not. 
The  town  is  rich  in  Indian  legend  and 
lore,  and  some  terrible  tragedies  have 
occurred  on  its  verdant  slopes.  Capt. 
James  Whidden  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia  and  his  family  of  13,  so  the  story 
goes,  were  wiped  out  in  a  single  night 
by  some  of  the  Norridgewock  tribe  in 
IT'O,  those  who  were  not  tomahawked 
being  carried  to  a  worse  fate  as  cap- 
tives to  Canada.  The  great  sachem, 
Abbagadassett  is  said  to  have  had  his 
wigwam  on  the  island  in  years  of  his 
power,  and  when  Arnold  made  his  trip 
up  the  Kennebec  in  his  invasion  of  the 
northern  country  he  rested  for  the  night 
In  the  now  prosaic  town  of  Perkins. 

What  has  conduced  to  its  present  ideal 
political  state  the  residents  know  not. 
Whether  out  of  the  bloody  annals  of  the 
past  has  come  the  brotherly  love  and 
perfect  government  of  today  no  one  will 
say,  but  Perkins  stands  before  the  world 
politically  and  socially  the  modern  Gar- 
den of  Eden. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL 
S  TODAY. 


g  New  Pupils  Is  One  Deaf, 
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Willie  Lynch,  of  Portland,  Me.,  for- 
merly of  this  town,  who  is  remembered 
as  the  blind  boy,  is  stopping  this  week 
with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey,  Church  street. 
Notwithstanding  his  blindness  he  has 
passed  examination  for  admission  to 
Bowdoin  college,  but  says  he  is  not  able 
to  go.     His  health  has  not  been  very 
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Yesterday  was  the  date  for  the  opening 
of  the  school  year  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  however,  the  occasion 
was  postponed  to  today  and  no  school 
exercises  were  held.  Neither  were  there 
any  commemorative  services  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  chief  magistrate. 

There  will  be  a  large  attendance  of 
new  pupils,  for  in  the  boys'  department 
it  is  expected  that  about  73  pupils  will 
present  themselves,  five  of  them  pro- 
moted from  the  institution's  primary  de- 
partment at  Jamaica  Plain  and  two 
pupils  entering  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  girls'  department  there  will  be 
S5  pupils  entered,  including  four  from 
the   kindergarten  and  five  h^w  ones. 

Tommy  Stringer,  the  miraculous  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  boy,  is  still  at  the  Per- 
kins    Institution,     and     the     equally     re- 


markable    little 

faculties  of  hearing,  speaking  and 
ing,  Elizabeth  Robin,  Edith  Thomas  and 
Cora  Tucker,  on  returning  to  their 
studies  today  will  find  a  new  companion-, 
in  Marian  Rostron,  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  12  years  of  age,  who  comes 
from  Fall  River  and  enters  the  institu- 
tion for  the  first  time. 

Thus  there  will  be  five  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  pupils  in  the  famous  institution 
established  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who 
first  discovered  a  new  world  to  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  whose  later  disciples, 
under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law,  have 
followed  his  plan  in  the  cases  of  Helen 
Keller  and  the  younger  members  of  this 
afflicted,  yet  intelligent,  and  in  another 
sense  fortunate,  class  of  exceptional 
pupils. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
OPENED  TODAY 

Yesterday  was  the  date  for  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for   the    Blind   at   South    Boston. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  President 
McKinley,  however,  the  occasion  was  post- 
poned to  today  and  no  school  exercises  were 
held.  Neither  were  there  any  commemorative 
services  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  chief 
magistrate. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  new  pupils, 
for  in  the  boys'  department  73  pupils  pre- 
sented themselves,  five  of  them  promoted 
from  the  institution's  primary  department  at 
Jamaica  Plain  and  two  pupils  entering  for 
the   first    time. 

In  the  girls'  department  85  pupils  entered, 
including  four  from  the  kindergarten  and  flva 
new    ones. 
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A  musical  will  be  given  at  the  ware 
rooms  of  M.  Steinert  &  Sons  compan- 
on  Thursday  evening,' July  25,  by  thre 
students  of  the  Perkins  institute  fo 
the  blind  at  South  Boston.  The  pro 
ceeds  will  be  given  to  the  blind  musi- 
cians. 
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ANOTHER  LAURA  BRIDGEMAN. 


Marian  Rostrt»nJHas  Just  Been  Ad- 
mitted tojffe  Perkins  Institntion 
for  the  Wind. 

(Special  to  The  Commercial  Advertiser.) 
BOSTON,  Sept.  21.— After  the  long  vaca- 
tion the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  began  work  again  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  ancient  building  that  was  the 
pride  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  heart  was 
alive    again    with    young   life    and    merri- 
ment.   In  the  girls'  department  there  were 
eighty-five  pupils  entered,  and  this  num- 
•  ber  included  four  from  the  kindergarten 
and  five  new  ones.     One  of  the  newcom- 
ers  is   Marian    Rostron,    a   little    auburn- 
haired  girl  of  twelve  from  Fall  River,  who 
Is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.     It  meant  some- 
thing of  a  sacrifice  to  open  the  doors  to 
this  new  girl,  for  every  child  who  is  so 
helpless  needs  the  entire  attention   of  a 
teacher,  and  as  the  teacher  must  have  a 
room  by  herself  the  room  that  would  have 
been  used  for  two  pupils  is  turned  over  to 
her,  and  thus  one  child  in  reality  occupies 
the  space  that  could  have  been  used  by 
three.      But    the   seriousness   and   impor- 
tance of  these  cases  are  fully  appreciated 
by   Mr.    Anagnos,   and  ever  since  the   day 
when  Dr.  Howe  discovered  a  new  world  to 
Laura  Bridgeman  the  institution  has  done 
all   in  its  power  to  rescue  every  soul  so 
handicapped  from  an  existence  that  would 
be    worse    than    chaos.      Utterly    isolated 
from  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  and 
forever  shut  from  the  sight  of  all  that  is 
:  beautiful,  it  would  be  only  a  little  while 
i  before  the  immature  mind  would  lose  its 
individuality  and  the  illumination  of  the 
Intellect  would  gradually  fade  out.    That  is 
exactly  what  would  have  been  the  predica- 
ment in  the  case  of  Marian  Rostron.    Un- 
j  til   seven   years   of   age   she   attended    the 
public  school,  but  gradually  her  powers  of 
sight  and  hearing  failed,  and  it  has  been 
five  years  since  she  has  had  any  intellec- 
tual training.     This  morning  she  was  all 
excitement  over  the  opening  of  the  school, 
and  kept  close  to  her  teacher's  side,   for 
her  launching  into  the  strange  world  would 
have  been  a  dreary  affair  had  there  been 
no   sympathetic   hand   to   continually   pat 
assurance    and    lead    her    faltering    steps 
aright    in  the  maze  of  stairs  and  winding 
ways. 

Her  first  writing  lesson  was  a  serious 
problem  to  her.  The  writing  tablet,  paste- 
board with  strongly  indented  lines,  was 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  it;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before, even 
with  the  teacher's  guidance,  she  could  just 
catch  the  idea  of  letter  formation.  Finally 
she  was  led  from  one  girl  to  another,  who 
was  also  struggling  at  the  table  with  a 
writing  lesson,  and  being  instructed  just 
how  to  lay  her  hand  lightly  upon  the  hand 
of  tne  writer  while  it  was  in  action,  she 
soberly  paid  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
then  gave  half  an  audible  chuckle  of  tri- 
umph, and,  returning  to  her  task,  demon- 
strated quickly  that  she  had  caught  the 
idea.  There  v/as  no  more  earnest  pupil 
than  she,  as  she  laboriously  bent  to  the 
task,  and  every  time  her  teacher  patted 
her  hand  in  approval  she  laughed. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  engage  a  new 
teacher  for  Marian,  and  so  it  happens  that 
Miss  Mabel  Forbuch,  a  graduate  of  thie 
State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  Is 
her  eyes,  ears  and  voice.     Marian's  facial 

L expression  indicates  that  she  has  a  sweet 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  is  quite  as 



full  of  fun  as  the  average  girl.     She  has  a 
fine  physique.     There  are  now  five  blind, 
deaf   and   dumb  pupils  at   the   institution. 
They  are  Thomas  Stringer.  Elizabeth  Rob- 
bin,    Edith    Thomas,    Cora    Crocker    and 
Marian  Rostron.    Last  April  Cora  Crocker 
was  admitted,  and  a  very  interesting  little 
character  she  has  proved  to  be.     She   is 
fair,     with     delicate     complexion,     golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes.     Her  home  is  in  Pitts- 
field.      Until   entering   the   institution   she 
had  never  been  taught  to  express  herself, 
but,  being  clever,  she  had  acted  out  every-  ; 
thing,  until  now  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  i 
get  her  to  use  the  more  plodding  way  of 
receiving    and    giving    messages    by    the 
hand.      This    morning    she    spent    three 
hours  with  her  own  particular  teacher  ie- 
viewing  all  the  words  that  she  knew.     As 
soon  as  she  got  an  inkling  of  the  meaning 
of    the    word    as    it    was    spelled    out    she 
would  look  intensely  Interested,  and   tbe 
instant  the  meaning  dawned  upon  her  she 
acted  its  meaning.     As,  for  instance,  the 
word   drum   came   up,   but   before   it   was 
completely  spelled  Cora  was  drumming  in 
wild    spirits    on    the    table    and    laughing 
hilariously  in  a  voice  that  was  exultant  in 
spite    of    its    harshness.      She    is    a    very 
nervous  child,  and  speaks  with  lightning- 
like rapidity,  but  only  her  teacher  would 
probably  understand  her. 
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ANOTHER   LAURA  BRIDGMAN 


Marian  Rostron  Has  Just  Been  Admitted 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 


After  the  long  vacation  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  began 
work  again  this  morning,  and  the  ancient 
building  that  was  the  pride  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe's  heart  was  alive  again  with 
young  life  and  merriment.  In  the  girls'  de- 
partment there  were  eighty-five  pupils 
entered,  and  this  number  Included  four 
fro-m  the  kindergarten  and  five  new  ones. 
One  of  the  newcomers  is  Marian  Rostron, 
a  little  auburn-hatred  girl  of  twelve  from 
Fall  River,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  meant  something  of  a  sacrifice  to  open 
the  doors  to  this  new  girl,  for  every  child 
who  is  so  helpless  needs  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  a  teacher,  and  as  the  teacher  must 
have  a  room  by  herself  the  room  that 
would  have  been  used  for  two  pupils  Is 
turned  over  to  her,  and  thus  one  child  in 
reality  occupies  the  space  that  could  have 
been  used  by  three.  But  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  these  cases  are  fully 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  ever 
since  the  day  when  Dr.  Howe  discovered 
a  new  world  to  Laura  Brldgman  the  in 
stitution  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  res- 
cue every  soul  so  handicapped  from  an  ex- 
istence that  would  be  worse  than  chaos. 
Utteriy  isolated  from  the  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice  and  forever  shut  from  the  sight 
of  all  that  is  beautiful,  it  would  be  only 
a  little  while '  before  the  immature  mind 
would  lose  its  individuality  and  the  il- 
lumination of  the  intellect  would  gradual- 
ly fade.  That  Is  exactly  what  would 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
ian Rostron.  Until  seven  years  of  age 
she  attended  the  public  school,  but  grad- 
ually her  powers  of  sight  and  hearing 
failed,  and  it  has  been  five  years  since  she 
has  had  any  Intellectual  training.  This 
morning  she  was  all  excitement  over  the 
opening  of  the  school,  and'  kept  close  to 
her  teacher's  side,  for  her  launching  Into 
the  strange  world  would  have  been  a 
dreary  affair  had  there  been  no  sympathet- 
ic hand  to  continually  pat  assurance  and 
lead  her  faltering  steps  aright  in  the  maze 
of  stairs   and   winding   ways. 

Her  first  writing  lesson  was  a  serious 
problem  to  her.  The  writing  tablet,  paste- 
board with  strongly  Indented  lines,  was 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  it;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  even 
with  the  teacher's  guidance  she  could  Just 
catch  the  idea  of  letter  formation.  Finally 
she  was  led  from  one  girl  to  another,  who 
was   also    struggling    at    the    table    with    a 


writing  lesson,  and  being  instructed  jus 
how  to  lay  her  hand  lightly  upon  the  nan 
of  the  writer  while  it  was  in  action  she 
soberly  paid  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
then  gave  a  half-audible  chuckle  of  tri- 
umph and  returning  to  her  task  demon- 
strated quickly  that  she  had  caught  the 
idea.  There  was  no  more  earnest  pupil 
than  she,  as  she  laborously  bent  to  the  task, 
and  every  time  her  teacher  patted  her  hand 
in  approval  she  laughed. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  engage  a  new 
teacher  for  Marian,  and  so  it  happens  that 
Miss  L.  Mabel  Forbush,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  is  her 
eyes,  ears  and  voice.  Marian's  facial  ex- 
pression indicates  that  she  has  a  sweet 
and  amiable  disposition  and  is  quite  as  full 
of  fun  as  the  average  girl.  She  has  a  fine 
physique.  There  are  now  five  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  at  the  institution.  They 
are  Thomas  Stringer,  Elizabeth  Robbin, 
Edith  Thomas,  Cora  Crocker  and  Marian 
Rostron.     Last  April  Co:  ;er  way 

mltted,  and  a  very  interesting  little  char- 
acter she  has  proved  to  be.  She  is  fair, 
with  delicate  complexion,  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Her  home  is  in  Pittsfield.  Until 
entering  the  institution  she  had  never  been 
taught  to  express  herself,  but  being  clever 
she  had  acted  out  everything,  until  now  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  her  to  use  the 
more  plodding  way  of  receiving  and  giv- 
ing messages  by  the  hand.  This  morning- 
she  spent  three  hours  with  her  own  ) 
tlcular  teacher  reviewing  all  the  words  that 
she  knew.  As  soon  as  she  got  an  inkling 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  was 
spelled  out  she  would  look  intensely  inter- 
ested, and  the  instant  the  meaning  dawned 
upon  her  she  acted  Its  meaning.  As,  for 
Instance,  the  word  drum  came  up,  but  be- 
fore It  was  completely  spelled  Cora  was 
drumming  in  wild  spirits  on  the  table  and 
laughing  hilariously  in  a  voice  that  was 
exultant  in  spite  of  its  harshness.  She  is  a 
very  nervous  child  and  speaks  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  but  only  her  teacher 
would  probably  understand  her. 
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Jelen  "Keiiar'."  who "r'e'cenu'v" returned 
from  a  visit  ^oJtiaUfax.  N.   S.    received 

hEntafS  °f  S°C,a'  attw«-' 
-harming    ciry.    as    did     her     traveling 
x>mr,amcn.    Miss    Sullivan.    They    were 

maW.    to    accept    all     the    inv  taUons 

howercd    upon      them.       Miss      k"5„ 
rreatly    delighted    the    students    at    tS 

lurtitution   for   the   Deaf  and  Dumb       - 

T?!fr"S  L«e?rfect  renditio"  :i 
gBostott  {Transcript 

WEDNESDAY,     SEPTEMBER    25,    1901 

Perkins  Institntion  for  the  Blind 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  In  the  boys'  primary  de- 
partment at  the  latter  institution  Miss  Iono 
Shaw  succeeds  Miss  Bertha  Hopkins  as 
principal  teacher,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Dil- 
lingham takes  the  place  of  Miss  Annie 
P.  Knapp  as  assistant.  Miss  Minnie  Tucker 
resigned  her  post  as  music  teacher  and  la 
succeeded  by  Miss  Lydia  Howes. 

In  the  girls'  kindergarten  Miss  Wilhelm- 
ina  Humbert  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Miss  Alice  Shedd's  retirement.  At  the 
school  in  South  Boston  William  Taylor  has 
been  succeeded  by  John  Hartwell  as  music 
teacher  in  the  boys'  department,  and  Mlns 
Alice  Carey  has  become  assistant  matron 
In  place  of  Mrs.  Falls.  In  the  girls'  de- 
partment Miss  McNabb,  teacher  of  manuil 
training,  succeeds  Miss  Grace  Snow. 

During  the  summer  more  extensive  fire 
apparatus  was  added  to  all  departments  of 
the  school,  and  a  fire-escape  has  been  built 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  main  building  at 
South  Boston. 
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EDITH    THOMAS     AT     BUFFALO 


Exposition  Keys  Were  Literally  Handed 
Over  to  Those  Who  Are  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb — The  Mighty  Power  of  Niagara 
Was  Felt  in  the  Mist  and  the  Vibrations 


Seated  at  her  typewriter,  the  other  day, 
Edith  Thomas,  the  well-known  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  began  the 
second  year  in  algebra.  She  smiled  in  that 
fascinating  mysterious  way,  that  has  more 
than  once  suggested  the  subtle  smile  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa,"  as  under 
her  fingers  gradually  evolvel  the  value  of 
—  x.  It  was  the  first  day  back  again  in 
school,  and  it  was  a  bit  difficult  to  sober 
right  down  to  business,  for  long  thoughts 
of  the  summer  kept  crowding  into  her 
mind,  and  she  would  have  preferred  to  do 
nothing  all  day  but  tell  the  story  of  the 
vacation  which  had  been  so  eventful.  But 
self-control  is  the  lesson  that  has  been 
most  thoroughly  learned,  and  she  pains- 
takingly and  indefatigably  applied  her 
mind  to  the  elucidation  of  whatever  prob- 
lem was  set  before  her.  Once  in  the  morn- 
ing a  visiting  friend  was  allo^d  to  chat 
with  her,  and  she  lifted  her  fingers  quickly 
from  the  typewriter  and  began  instantly 
to  smile  and  tell  what  she  did  last  sum- 
mer. Conversation  with  Edith  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  for  she  has  ideas  and  ex- 
presses herself  in  graphic  language  that 
shows  she  really  thinks  before  she  answers. 
She'  so  thoroughly  gives  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  what  is  being  said  that  there  is 
no  awkward  wait  whatsoever,  for  the 
speaker's  words  are  communicated  to  her 
almost  as  they  are  spoken  and  as  quickl 
the  teacher  speaks  the  answer  that  Edith 
has  impressed  on  her  hand.  The  sequence 
of  ideas  is  followed  carefully,  and  now  and 
then  a  clever  bit  of  repartee  shows  her 
quick  mind  and  wit. 

Yesterday  her  finger-tips  were  alive  with 
the  story  of  what  she  had  seen  since  the 
school  had  closed.  It  had  been  a  momen- 
tous summer,  full  of  rich  experiences,  and 
she  had  entered  into  them  all  with  enthu- 
siasm. As  a  result  her  mind  has  broad- 
ened wonderfully  for  so  short  a  time.  Some 
kind  benefactor,  a  man  with  a  big  heart 
and  a  long  purse,  made  it  passible  for 
Edith  and  her  teacher  to  go  to  Buffalo,  ac- 
companied by  Elizabeth  Robbin  and  Thorn-  ! 
as  Stringer,  who  are  also  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  Edith  on  her  return  repaid  the 
kind  man  in  full  by  saying  optimistically 
with  that  strange  smile  upon  her  lips,  "It 
has  been  the  happiest  week  of  my  life— as 
yet." 

Alice  was  no  more  delighted  and  amazed 
by  what  she  saw  in  Wonderland  than  was 
Edith,  who,  for  the  first  time,  went  far 
from  the  schoolroom.  Previous  to  this 
Edith  had  always  lived  a  very  quiet  life, 
and  to  do  Buffalo  and  Niagara  thoroughly 
in  one  week  was  an  «cperience  replete 
with  excitement.  Even  the  journey  there 
was  a  picnic,  and  she  could  scarcely  sleep 
the  first  night  for  being  full  of  wonder  at 
the  little  bed  in.  the  sleeping  car,  and  she 
knew  by  the  tremendous  vibrations  and  the 
sense  of  motion  that  she  was  being  snatch- 
ed through  the  country  on  the  wings  of 
the   wind. 

The  keys  of  the  Exposition  were  literally 
handed  over  to  these  three  little  ones  so 
handicapped  by  fate.  Everywhere  they 
went  the  doors  swung  wide  and  glass 
cases  that  were  closed  to  the  greatest  in 
the  land  were  opened  for  them  In  order  to 
allow  each  one  with  perfect  freedom  to 
"see"  everything  with  their  fingers.  The 
treasures  of  the  exhibition  were  freely  laid 
before  them  and  the  choicest  fruits  pre- 
served for  the  eyes  of  other  people  were 
given  them  to  eat,  that  they  might  know 
for  themselves  that  they  were  the  best  the 
earth  afforded. 

Nothing  pleased  Edith  more  than  the 
rides;  she  took  them  all,  and  has  awarded 
her  most  enthusiastic  praise  to  the.  camel, 
for  it  went  up  and  down  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  She  also  was  much  elated  over 
the  elephant  ride,  and  the  donkey  ride, 
while  the  trim  little  jinrickshaw  drawn  by 
the  fleet-footed  Japanese  was  appreciated 
keenly.  Then  there  was  the  scenic  railway 
that  enchanted  her  and  the  journey  up  the 
moving  stairway  is  always  related  with  en- 


thusiasm, for  she  made  the  ascent  much  bet- 
ter than  did  many  of  those  blessed  with 
sight.  In  the  Esquimaux  village  Edrth  was 
interested  in  everything,  and  the  stuffed 
Esquimaux  on  a  sled  drawn  by  a  reindeer 
on  a  field  of  salt  decidedly  amused  her. 
Among  her  keenest  memories  are  the  steam 
launch  and  gondola  rides  around  the  lagoon, 
and  the  Streets  of  Cairo  proved  .exception- 
ally fascinating,  as  did  the  Philippine  vil- 
lage and  the  Hawaiian  community.  In  every 
village  she  visited  she  bought  a  souvenir, 
and  added  vast  stores  to  her  geographical 
knowledge.  Special  attention  was  paid  to 
this  trio  in  the  Government  Building,  and 
care  was  taken  that  they  received  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  all  things  of  especial  in- 
;  terest.  The  United  States  army  camp  took 
'  up  much  of  her  time,  and  the  tents  seemed 
!  to  her  much  like  the  Indian  wigwams. 

One  of  the  greatest  experiences  of  her 
life  was  her  trip  to  Niagara.  "I  knew  it 
was  mighty,"  she  said,  "for  I  felt  the  spray 
on  my  face,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  earth 
in  my  feet."  One  evening  she  spent  at  the 
Exposition,  and  the  impression  which  her 
teacher  got  from  the  illumination  was 
faithfully  made  known  to  her,  and  she  feels 
that  she  knows  the  wonder  of  the  place  at 
night. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  Edith  spent  with 
some  friends  in  Maine  and  she  did  what  she 
could  to  make  the  secret  of  the  country 
hers.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  gentle  art 
of  milking  until  her  efforts  were  rewarded  I 
with  half  a  foaming  pailful,  and  she  learned 
the  difference  between  fishing  and  catching 
fish.  "I  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf," 
she  said,  "and  let  the  line  hang  over,  and 
when  I  felt  a  twitch  I  would  pull."  Six- 
teen fish  were  thus  made  captive.  She 
also  learned  to  row  a  boat,  and  has  taken 
lessons  in  swimming.  It  certainly  has  been 
"the   happiest  summer— as   yet."        


SUNDAY,  SEPT.  29,  1901. 


LOST  TO  THE  WORLD. 


Marion    Rostron    is    Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind. 


She  is  Now  a  Pupil  at  the   Perkins 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 


Brain  is  Waking  Up  and  Faint  Glim- 
mers of  Intelligence  are  Noticeable. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  shown 
by  little  Marion  Rostron,  even  in  the 
few  days  she  has  been  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Forbush  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution for  the  blind. 

She  already  understands  the  manual 
alphabet  letters  meaning  "yes"  and 
"no,"  and  pronounces  the  words  in  a 
half-articulate  fashion  that  shows  she 
has  some  dim  remembrance  of  tho 
words  in  the  days  before  she  lost  her 
sight  and  hearing.  It  is  pitiful  to 
see  her  straining  after  the  meaning  of 
what  Miss  Forbush  is  trying  to  impart 
to  her— straining  in  the  dark — and  when 
knowledge  comes  to  her  with  a  rush 
the  way  her  face  lights  up  is  a  revela- 
tion. She  is  evidently  anxious  to  learn, 
and  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  acquire 
knowledge. 

A  curious  psychological  difference  is 
noticeable  between  her  and  some  of  the 
other  blind  deaf  mutes  who  are  being 
trained,  morally,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, at  the  institution.  She  has  an  idea 
of  obedience,  which  must  be  due  to  her 
training  before  she  became  lost  to  the 
world.  Other  children  who  have  been 
afflicted  since  birth  displayed  no  com- 
prehension of  obeying,  and  the  most 
difficult  task  in  their  first  days  at  the 
institution  was  to  make  them  understand 
the  necessity  of  obedience.  From  the 
first  Marion  has  grasped  the  idea,  and 
evidently  understands  perfectly  that 
she  must  do  what  she  is  told. 

She  is  overjoyed  to   have  companion- 
ship.   For   the   past   five   years   she   has 
spent  so   much    time   alone   that   she 
loth    to    be   left   by   herself   even   for 


moment.  Full  of  life  and  energy,  she 
enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  the  com- 
pany of  the  schoolmates  whose  forms 
she  cannot  see  and  whose  voices  she 
cannot  hear. 

Already  she  has  learned  to  know  her 
teacher.  The  other  morning  some  of 
the  girls  who  live  in  the  same  cotta?e 
where  she  is  quartered  tried  to  make 
her  get  out  of  bed,  but  she  paid  no  at- 
tention to  their  demands.  As  soon  as 
Miss  Forbush  arrived,  however,  she  made 
haste  to  get  up  and  dress. 

Already  she  can  distinguish  the  raised 
numerals  as  high  as  3,  and  she  is  learn- 
ing to  print  letters  on  the  indented  writ- 
ing tablet,  which  has  lines  grooved 
acrosii  it. 

Miss  Forbush's  account  of  how  she 
brought  the  mind  of  the  child  into  re- 
lation to  her  own  is  interesting.  She 
began  first  by  making  in  Marion's  hand 
the  letters  "r-i-n-g."  After  much  pa- 
tient work  the  letter  and  the  ring  which 
had  recently  been  given  to  her  estab- 
lished a  connection  in  Marion's  m'nd. 
Then  a  fan  was  taken  and  the  same 
process  was  gone  through  until  the  re- 
lation was  established  in  this  case. 
When  she  had  become  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  relationship  between  '.he 
manual  letters  and  the  article  she  was 
Introduced  to  the  raised  letters.  Her 
mobile  face  lighted  up.  Quick-witted 
she  is.  Quick-sooken  she  will  be  when 
bhe  recovers  power  of  intelligible 
speech. 

"Are  you  trying  to  talk  to  me?"  she 
asked  in  her  mumbling  gutturals.  And 
on  learning  that  such  was  the  case  she 
became  much  interested  and  excited. 
She  had  been  so  entirely  neglected  that 
she  appreciated  the  fact  that  some  one 
was  taking  an  interest  In  her. 

She  is  anxious  to  learn,  and  has  al- 
ready had  a  lesson  in  sewing.  Every 
day  a  closer  relation  arises  between  ner 
and  the  outside  world,  and  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  she  will  acquire  the 
full  use  of  her  mental  powers.  The 
process  will  require  years,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  sure.  It  is  a  process  of  in- 
finitesimal oainstaking  in  little  things, 
but  it  is  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of 
her  teacher.  ,  . 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  give  the 
child  a  fairly  good  training?"  was  asked 
of  Mr  Anagnos,  the  principal. 

"I  cannot  tell."  said  he.  "It  is  a  proc- 
ess of  time.  One  case  that  came  under 
my  notice  used  up  the  vitality  of  three 
different  teachers,  who  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  gave  up  their  lives 
for  their  pupil.  Edith  Thomas,  who  is 
now  21  vears  of  age,  has  been  with  us 
for  13  years.  B-uring  all  that  time  she 
has  had  to  have  a  teacher  especially  for 
her  own  care.  It  is  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  requires  strong  nerves  and 
great  firmness  of  character  to  carry  it 
cut  The  teacher  must  be  constantly  at 
the  command  of  the  pupil,  and  such  un- 
divided attention  day  after  day,  week 
after  week  and  year  after  year  is  a  ter- 
rible strain.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
advantages  in  the  case  of  Marian  Ros- 
tron, but  the  work  will  take  many 
years." 
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CHANGES   IN   TEACHING  FORCE. 

New  Faces  at  Fertrrns  Institution  for 
Blind  and  the  Kindergarten. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  and  the  kindergar- 
ten at  Jamaica  Plain  this  year 

In  the  boys'  primary  department  at 
the  latter  institution  Miss  lone  Shaw 
succeeds  Miss  Bertha  Hopkins  as  prin- 
cipal teacher,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Dil- 
lingham takes  the  place  of  Miss  Annie 
P  Knapp  as  assistant.  Miss  Minnie 
Tucker  resigned  her  post  as  music  teach- 
er   ana    Is    succeeded    by    Miss    Lydia 

"inThe  girls'  kindergarten  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Humbert  fills  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Miss  Alice  Shedd's  retire- 
ment At  tie  school  in  South  Boston 
williamTavlor  has  been  succeeded  by 
tU^  Hart  well  as  music  teacher  in  the 
bo??  department!  and  Miss  Alice  Carey 
has  become  assistant  matron  in  Place  of 
Mrs  Falls  In  the  girls'  department  Miss 
McNabb     teacher    of    manual    training. 

G^amef  wSe  oT^oT' G^n^e 
directo?  of  music  and  herself  a  former 
teacrer  in  the  school  having  died  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation. 

During  the  summer  more  extensive 
Are  apparatus  was  add*d  to  all  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  and  a  nre-escape 
has  been  built  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
main  buUdlng  at  South  Boston. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  r,  toot. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
here  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  gth,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 
musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their 
families  or  friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 
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Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind. 
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SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    5.    1901 

HELEN  KELLER'S  SUMMER 


ENJOYMENT      IN      THE      LAND 
EVANGELINE 


OF 


"Under  the  Shadow  of  His  Majesty's  Ships" 
at  Halifax— The  Famous  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Girl  Gave  Alexander  Bell  Points 
About  Flying  Kites 


Members  of  the  royal  family  could  have 
no  more  flattering:  reception  than  did  Helen 
Keller  on  her  visit  to  Halifax  this  summer 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  out 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  freshness  of 
It  all  made  keen  Impressions  on  a  mind 
that  is  filled  with  imagination.  She 
was  quick  to  detect  the  change  of  atmos- 
phere in  a  far  land  and  spoke  of  its  eool- 
ness-so  refreshing  and  bracing!  The  Jour- 
ney was  taken  shortly  after  Radcliffe  College 
closed  and  Miss  Keller  hurried  awav  with- 
out finding  out  whether  she  had  passed  her 
examinations  or  not.  It  was  the  end  of 
her  first  year  In  college,  and  manv  a  girl 
would  have  wondered  and  worried  about 
Her  fate  all  summer.  Not  so  Helen,  how- 
ever, for  she  Is  a  philosopher,  and  never 
worries  about  anything.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  delighted  upon  her  return  home  to 
receive  the  long  belated  letter  telling  that 
she  had  passed  In  everything. 

It  has  been  a  summer  of  actlvltv,  and 
books  have  been  left  unopened.  The  effect 
of  the  outdoor  life  is  easily  apparent  in 
Miss  Keller's  appearance,  for  she  has  re- 
turned strong  and  brown  and  enthusiastic. 
A  greater  part  of  the  days  were  spent  upon 
the  water,  and  in  her  own  words:  "It  was 
delightful  to  sail  In  the  shadow  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships."  It  was  the  realization  of 
ong-cherished  hopes  to  go  to  Evangeline 
land,  and  Grand-Pre  was  one  of  the  first 
places  visited.  In  recalling  the  memorable 
scenes   she   impulsively   used    the    words   of 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  th? 
Perkins  Institution  and '  Massachusetts  School 
for  the'  Blind,  will  be  held  in  the  institution  at 
Sruth  Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  9,  at 
3  o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  transaction  of  any  other  business  which  may 
b>  brought  before  the  meeting. 

o2-6t  M.    ANAOXOS,    Secretary. 

~  Longfellow,  for  whiie  she  can  neither  see 
nor  hear  she  has  been  taught  to  articulate, 
repeating,  as  she  made  an  outward  gesture, 
"Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  eastward, 
Giving   the  village   Its   name,    and   pastures 

to  fiock  without  number," 
and   then   she  spoke   of  the  ancient   dykes, 
and  added  in  the  words  of  the  poem, 
"Dykes  that   the  hands  of  the  farmers  had 

raised  with   labor  incessant,   shut  out 

the  turbulent  tide." 
Once,  at  a  reception,  someone  heard  her 
speak  of  the  poem— "Evangeline"— and 
asked  her  who  wrote  it.  Instantly  she 
answered,  straight  to  the  point,  "Why,  a 
man  who  is  as  well  known  as  your  own 
King  Edward  himself."  Who  could  have 
made   a   keener  thrust? 

The  official  people  of  the  land  vied  with 
each  other  in  showing  Miss  Keller  atten- 
tion. She  was  the  honored  guest  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Halifax 
Instltute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
made  the  occasion  memorable  with  a  little 
speech  that  was  as  bright  as  it  was  sweet. 
In  reviewing  this  part  of  her  visit  she  said, 
"The  institutions  in  Halifax  are  fine,  and 
that  shows  that  the  people  of  Halifax  are 
generous  and  public  spirited."  The  public 
gardens  especially  pleased,  her,  for  she  is  a 
t'-iie  lover  of  nature,  and  she  smiled  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  remembered,  "They 
were  beautiful  for  they  had  natural  brooks, 
splendid  beds  of  carnations  and  roses,  and 
grand  trees."  No  girl  in  the  land  is  more 
patriotic  than  this  one  who  never  truly 
saw  the  flag,  and  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  she,  as  she  expresses  it,  "simply  made 
her  Halifax  friends  buy  some  American 
flags  and  fling  them  to  the  breeze."  A  bril- 
liant bit  of  description  was  her  recital  of 
a  storm,  the  worst  she  was  ever  out  In  on 
the  ocean.  She  began  with,  "I  spent  much 
time  on  the  water,  rowing  and  sailing,  and 
drinking  in  the  fresh,  salt  air,  and  it  was 
a  joy  to  bound  over  the  great  waves"  and 
with  the  words,  "Great  waves"  her  shapely 
white  hands  swept  a  graceful  curve  with 
forceful  abandon.  Then  sitting  alertly  erect 
and  freely  gesturing  she  told  how  one  Sat- 
urday she  sailed  down  the  Halifax  harbor 
to  witness  a  regatta.  "The  harbor  was 
jammed  full  of  yachts  and  small  crafts  In 
the  beginning,"  she  said,  "and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  around.  When  the 
storm  broke  all  the  little  boats  except  ours 
scudded  home.  The  waves  were  so  high 
that  we  slid  straight  down  Into  the  trough. 


the  boat  lay  way  over  on  one  side" — Miss 
Keller  suited  the  action  to  the  word— "and 
the  water  lifted  Itself  over  the  gunwale 
and  came  into  the  boat."  At  this  point 
the  pitch  of  her  voice  was  raised,  and  there 
was  great  excitement  pictured  on  her  face. 
"I  was  sorry  to  see  them  take  down  the 
sail  and  go  home  under  the  jib,  for  I  ex- 
ulted in  the  storm.  A  Viking  could  not 
have   been   happier." 

Miss  Sullivan,  her  companion,  said  that 
Miss  Keller  was  tense  w-ith  excitement  that 
day,  and  that  when  the  waves  tossed  the 
boat  the  highest  she  laughed  with  all  her 
heart  and  gave  herself  to  the  wild  spirit  of 
the  hour.  "Ours  was  the  only  little  boat  on 
the  water."  Miss  Keller  said  exultantly, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  big  craft, 
and  even  the  gunboat,  Destroyer,  saluted 
the  fearless  girl,  as  she  tossed  on  the  waves 
and  laughed.  She  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
danger  of  what  was  going  on,  for  she 
knew  by  the  mighty  vibrations  of  the 
waves  and  the  booming  guns  that  she  was 
living  no  common  experience.  A  picture  for 
a  painter,  the  girl  must  have  been,  dressed 
all  In  white,  with  a  dash  of  red  on  her  hat, 
sitting  as  proudly  erect  and  watching  the 
battle  of  the  elements  as  triumphantly  as 
ever  Undine  could  have  done. 

This  poetical   maiden   found   much  to  in- 
terest her  on  every  side  this  summer,   and 
she   loves  to  tell   about   what  charmed   her 
in  Halifax.     "The  chief  glory  of  the  city," 
she   said,    "is   its  harbor,   but   it   has   many 
other     attractions— there     is     a     beautiful 
wooded      park,    long      drives      and      walks 
through  the  trees  where  I  enjoyed  the  soft 
green    light    that   came   streaming   through 
the  branches,  and  the  splendid  view  of  the 
harbor    and    the    rock    islands."    One   unac- 
quainted   with    the    girl    would    ask,    "How 
could  she  see  the  soft,  green  light  and  the 
harbor    view?"      When    she    walks    in    the 
woods  she  stretches  out  her  hands  and  feels 
the  warmth  of  the  sunshine,  and  to  her  the 
light  of  the  woods  is  always  soft  and  green, 
and  the  harbor  view  is  real  to  her,  for  she 
lived    her   life    into   it.     When   asked   what 
she    did   at    a   picnic   that   she   attended    at 
York,   where  there   Is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  on  the  continent,  she  quickly 
answered,    "We   did   the    usual   things— ate, 
drank    and    were    merry."      The    new    guns 
fascinated  her,  so  mysteriously  did  they  ap- 
pear and     disappear,   and     she     speaks     of 
them  as  "shining,  for  they  are  smooth."     "I 
was  surprised,"  she  said  "to  find  how  much 
I  enjoyed  the  military   atmosphere.     I  was 
never    tired    of    watching   the    Tommies    in 
their  red  coats  and  white  helmets  as  they 
came  out  of  chapel.     I  could  feel  the  tramp 
of  their  feet  and  the  roll  of  the  drums." 

When  the  Indiana  visited  Halifax  Miss 
Keller  was  invited  to  go  on  board,  and 
Lieutenant  James  J.  Raby  did  the  honors 
of  the  day.  In  a  letter  which  speaks  of 
that  visit,  he  writes,  "It  was  an  honor  to 
show  Miss  Keller  over  the  Indiana,  and  the 
very  happiest  incident  of  the  cruise  for  me. 
Her  delight  at  being  aboard  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me,  and  more  than  once  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  when  I  looked  at  her 
beautiful  face  that  could  not  return  my 
gaze.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman  and  I  w-as 
astonished  at  her  knowledge  of  ships  and 
their  appliances.  When  we  showed  her  the 
turret  she  wanted  to  know  where  the  'sight- 
ing-hood' was.  I  had  never  before  known 
a  woman  that  knew  what  a  sighting-hood 
is,  so  that  you  can  well  imagine  my  sur- 
prise." When  the  Spanish  war  was  in  full 
blast.  Miss  Keller  first  heard  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  "sighting-hood,"  and  it 
was  ever  after  her  ambition  to  know  for 
herself  what  It  was.  Worthy  of  Kipling 
was  her  description  of  a  grand  concert 
Which  was  given  to  the  governor  general, 
Lord  MInto,  and  in  summing  it  up  she  said, 
"The  grounds  were  brilliantly  decorated 
with  electric  lights,  flags  and  Tom- 
mies!1, The  red  and  white  of  Tommle's 
uniform  always  appealed  to  her.  "They 
played  'God  Save  the  King'  every  five  min- 
utes, and  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner'  only 
once,  but  be  sure  my  heart  thrilled  that 
once." 

Two  weeks  of  the  summer  were  spent 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Bell,  who 
have  a  beautiful  home  on  the  mountain, 
Beinn  Bhreagh,  which  is  the  Gaelic  term 
for  beautiful  mountain,  overlooking  the 
Bras  d'Or.  "There,"  said  Miss  Keller,  "in 
the  words  of  Milton,  "one  sees  only  nature 
and  her  fair  work— woods,  brooks,  moun- 
tain cascades  and  the  wonderful  changing 
sea."  She  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Bell's 
experiments  in  his  laboratory  and  his  flying  I 
kites.  "Just  think,"  she  said,  "I  helped  him  I 
fly  some   kites,    and   was   nearly   carried   up  | 


by  one.'  it  was  ner  aeiignt  to  run  with 
the  kites,  and  often  she  was  successful  in 
petting  them  up.  She  was  able  to  tell  by 
the  feeling  of  the  string  whether  it  would 
hold  or  not.  "One  day,"  she  relates,  "I 
said  to  Dr.  Bell,  'Won't  this  string  break?' 
'Oh,  no,'  he  said,  confidently;  but  in  a  few 
moments  my  fears  were  realized,  and  lo! 
the  string  snapped  and  off  went  the  kite, 
and  poor  Dr.  Bell  stood  forlornly  looking 
after  it."  After  that  the  doctor  always 
asked  Helen  if  the  strings  were  ail  right. 
During  her  stay  there,  Dr.  Bell  gave  the 
annual  harvest  fete.  It  was  held  earlier 
than  usual  in  the  season  on  her  account,  and 
she  was  the  queen  of  the  festival.  She  was 
told  the  name  of  each  contestant  and  his 
characteristics  noted.  When  she  came  to 
award  the  prizes,  to  the  delight  of  all  she 
remembered  each  name  and  said  something 
appropriate  as  she  gave  the  prize  into  the 
hand  of  the  winner.  One  of  the  experiences 
she  most  delights  in  was  when  she  alept  in 
a  houseboat  which  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  any  human  being,  right  in  the  woods 
of  the  great.  Bras  d'Or.  In  her  own  words, 
"It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  a 
glorious  night,  and  I  got  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  took  a  fine  constitutional  on 
deck."  In  conclusion,  she  said:  "Upon  our 
return  from  Halifax  we  took  one  last  ram- 
ble, one  last  sail  and  one  last  picnic.  Then, 
with  a  heroic  effort,  we  tore  ourselves  away 
from  the  delights  of  the  summer  and  turned 
our  faces  homeward  and  our  thoughts  col- 
legeward." 

When  the  return  ship  reached  Boston 
harbor,  Helen  was  out  on  the  deck,  al- 
though it  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  so 
vividly  did  she  feel  all  the  passing  glory, 
that  this  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  describing  it:  "How  beautiful 
it  was.  The  whole  world  seemed  steeped  in 
beauty:  the  sea  an  ever-changing  miracle 
of  loveliness,  waited  calmly  for  the  sun  to 
come  out  of  the  East. 

1  'The  wind  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed, 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  wild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave.' 
"You  remember  how  the  colors  warmed 
and  deepened  as  we  watched  the  beautiful, 
gold-tinted  clouds  peacefully  take  posses- 
sion of  the  sky.  Then  came  the  sun,  gath- 
ering the  mist  into  silvery  bands  with 
which  he  wreathed  the  islands  that  lifted 
their  heads  out  of  the  purple  sea  as  it 
passed.  A  mighty  tide  of  life  and  joy  fol- 
lowed in  its  track.  The  ocean  awoke,  ships 
and  boats  of  every  description  sprang  from 
the  waves  as  if  by  magic;  and  as  we 
sighted  Minot's  Ledge  Light,  a  great  six- 
masted  schooner  with  snowy  sails  passed 
us  like  a  beautiful  winged  spirit,  bound  for 
some  unknown  haven  beyond  the  bar.  How 
delightful  it  was  to  see  Minot's  Ledge  in 
the  morning  light.  There  one  expects  to 
see  the  ocean  lashed  into  fury  by  the  splen- 
did resistance  of  the  rocks;  but  as  we 
passed  the  'light'  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
tranquil  water,  like  Venus  from  her  morn- 
ing bath.  It  seemed  so  near,  I  thought  I 
could  touch  it;  but  I  am  rather  glad  I  did 
not;  for  perhaps  the  lovely  illusion  would 
have  been  destroyed  had  I  examined  it 
more  closely." 

It   will  be   seen  by   this   letter,    and   also 

from  every  conversation  that  Miss  Keller's 

mind  is  saturated  with  poetry  and  joy.    She 

never  expresses  herself  in  prosaic  manner. 

She   has   never  attempted   to   write   poetry, 

but    all    her   prose   is    poetical.      This    past 

year  since  entering  Radcliffe  she  has  made 

great  progress  in  mental  development,   and 

'\e  beauty  of  her  womanhood  is  shown  in 

the   tribute   which   her   companion   pays   to 

her.     Miss  Sullivan  has  been  with  her  from 

lhose  earliest  days  of  chaos  when  she  could 

ot  express  herself  in  any  way.    Now,  when 

e  is  a  college  girl  versed  in  higher  mathe- 

tics,  Greek,  French,  German  and  all  the 

\    Miss   Sullivan   says,    "Her   lovely   dis- 

ion  is  more  than  her  bright  mind  or  her 

actual  achievements." 

IVAH    M.     DUNKLEE 
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Cbe  Deaf-Blind,, 
Pait"J1mericait  exposition. 

They    visited    the     Indian     Congress,, 
Bostock's    Zoological    Arena 
and    the    United     States 
Government  Building. 

ONE  of  the  several   interesting  incidents- 
of  the  recent  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Buffalo, 
last  July,   was  that  presented  by  the 
deaf-blind.     Through    the    liberal  ar- 
rangements    provided    by     Mr.     William  Wade 
this  class  of  the  deaf  was  present  in  force,  there-1 
being  eight  of  them  with  their  teachers,  viz: — 
Linnie    Haguewood,    with    Miss   Dora   Donald, 
South    Dakota  ;    Leslie    Oren,    with    Miss   Ada- 
Lyon,  Ohio;  Katie  McGirr,  Catherine  Pederson, 
Orris  Benson,  with  Misses  Myra  L.  Barrager  and 
F.    G.    S.    Smith,    New   York  ;    Edith    Thomas, 
Elizabeth  Robin,  Thomas  Stringer,  with  Misses- 
Helen  M.  Thurston,  Vina  C.  Badger,  and  Helen 
S.  Conley,  Perkins' Institution,  Mass. 

The  generous  interest  Mr.  Wade  has  mani- 
fested in  these  deaf-blind  is  well  known  to  the 
profession.  His  collection  of  detached  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  lives  and  characters  of 
sixty  living  deaf-blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  his  munificence  in  supplying 
suitable  reading  matter  in  raised  type  to  libra- 
ries in  schools  for  the  deaf  having  deaf-blind 
pupils,  and  his  numerous  other  acts  of  unosten- 
tatious kindness,  marks  him  as  the  one  who- 
deserves  the  love  and  admiration  with  which 
his  deaf-blind  friends  regard  him.  A  limited' 
idea  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  his  very  prac- 
tical philanthropy  in  their  behalf  was  given  in 
his  thoughtful  care  in  having  them  brought  to- 
the  convention,  and  the  numerous  trips  and 
excursions  he  planned  for  their  enjoyment.  It 
is  hardly  saying  too  much  in  asserting  that 
probably  no  other  class  of  people  present  at  the 
Exposition  received  from  it  more  real  enjoyment 
and  valuable  instruction  than  the  deaf-blind. 

It  was  with  one  of  the  trips  made  by  these 
children  and  their  teachers,  whom  the  writer- 
accompanied  as  an  observer,  that  this  sketch 
has  particularly  to  do,  and  an  account  of 
their  way  of  assimilating  information  is  present- 
ed to  the  readers  of  the  Silent  Worker,  by 
request  of  the  publisher,  as  throwing  a  ray  of 
light  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  blind-deaf 
enjoy  themselves  at  an  outing. 

The   Indian  Congress. 

It   having   been    decided   to    spend   a   day   im 
visiting   the   Indian    Congress,    Bostock's   Zoo- 
logical   Arena,  and   the   United   States    Govern- 
ment  building,    the   party   were   soon  "in    the 
midst,"  as  it  were,    of  the   first  mentioned  ex- 
hibit. .  The  booths  were  the  first  point  of  attrac- 
tion, and  here  the  children  were  in  their  element,, 
handling  bows  and  arrows,  mocassins,  beadwork, 
and    other    Indian    trinkets,    meanwhile    firing; 
volleys   of  questions   at   the   teachers   in    rapid 
succession;  and  the  latter,  seemingly  transplant- 
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"  Made-up-Groxjp"  of  Deaf  Blind. 

Elizabeth  Robin.     Linnie  Haguewood. 

Edith  Thomas.     Thomas  Stringer.     Orris  Benson. 
Mr.   W.  Wade.  Helen  Keller.  Catherine  Pederson. 

Leslie  F.   Oren.  Katie  McGirr. 

Explanation.—  Mr.  Pach  took  a  very  good  group  picture  of  the  Deaf-Blind  with 
their  teachers  at  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  in  Buffalo  last  Jul}'. 
We  wanted  to  publish  the  picture,  but  certain  objections  prevented  us  from  doing  so 
in  its  original  form,  so  Mr.  Pach  skilfully  separated  the  pupils  from  their  teachers. 
Miss  Keller's  head  is  taken  from  an  old  picture, Master  Stringer,  Miss  Robin  and  Miss 
Haguewood  were  taken  from  another  part  of  the  group.  Miss  Haguewood  seems  to 
have  lost  stature,  while  Miss  Robin  has  gained  hers.  Miss  Thomas  is  not  nearly  as  tall 
as  she  appears. 

ed  to  the  class-room,  answered  their  charges 
with  a  zest  and  enthusiasm  that  was  admirable 
to  the  beholder.  Yet  it  must  have  been  not  a 
little  wearisome  to  the  teachers,  for  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  spell  information  into  the  palm  ot  a 
person  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  at  the  same  time 
guide  the  child  from  place  to  place. 

When  the  museum  had  been  explored  the 
children  entered  the  Indian  village  proper,  and 
at  once  some  delicate  finesse  became  necessary. 
Of  course  thev  all  wished  to  meet  some  big  chief, 
and  the  teachers,  while   anxious  to  please  them, 

were     not     quite  sure     whether    the  

chiefs  were  equally  amiable  and  will- 
ing to    undergo  a' physical  examina- 
tion at  close  range.     Here    the    ser-  ^ 
vices  of  the  genial    press    agent,    Mr 
Doc  Waddell,  who   was    unstinted    in 
his  courtesies    to    the    deaf  visitors, 
and  showed  himself  anxious  to    have 
the  children  understand  all  they  could 
gather     through     the    perception    of 
touch,  became  of  great  value.      A  few- 
words   from      him     and     the     Indian 
braves    were   complacent,     and    then 
was  presented    a    sight    that  simply 
beggars     description.     Each     of    the 
clnldren   soon   had    an    Indian   under 
the  soft  manipulation    of  his   or  her 

I  hand. 

It  was  a  study  to  watch  the  braves, 
Stolid  and  indifferent  under  most  con- 
ditions, vet  awed  and  apparently 
fearful  upon  the  approach  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  with  the  teachers  spelling 
rapidlv  in  their  hands.  This  was 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  In- 


dians. They,  however,  good  nat- 
uredly  stood  while  the  children 
rapidh'  passed  their  hands  over  face, 
scalp-lock,  limbs  and  ornaments, 
stopping  occasionally  to  ask  ques- 
tions. That  the  Indians  were  b  e  - 
wildered  was  evident,  and  that  the 
children  fully  enjoyed  the  novel  ex- 
perience, and  were  deeply  interested, 
was  to  be  seen  in  their  beaming 
countenances  and  occasional  con- 
tracted brows  as  they  touched  some 
novel  weapon  or  bit  of  ornam-ent, 
such  as  a  tomahawk  and  the  wam- 
pum belts.  The  domestic  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Indians,  represented 
by  the  curing  of  meat,  the  prepara- 
tion of  meal,  splitting  of  wood,  bead- 
ing, making  o  f  mocassins  and 
baskets,  pottery,  blankets,  and  cloth- 
ing, was  explained  by  the  ever  read}' 
teacher,  examined  and  understood. 

Benson    was  desirous  of  feeling  of 
one  of  the   bronchos,   and  wished  to 
bestride  him.     He  was  taken  over  to 
the   enclosure   near  the  stables  where 
an  Indian  was  sponging  his  mount, 
one  that   was   either   vicious   or  just 
then    in    bad  humor,  as   he   objected 
I  vigorously    to  being  sponged.     Ben- 
son passed  his  hand  over  the  mane  and 
down  to  the  horse's  nose  when  the  animal  reared 
and  showed  a  decided  inclination  to  kick  through 
the  board  fence.     This  greatly  amused   Benson 
when  it  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  laughingly 

remarked  "  That  horse  is  cross,  "  but  the  teacher 
deemed  it  discreet  to  keep  from  a  too  close  prox- 
imity to  the  broncho's  hoofs,  and  so  no  further 
investigation  in  this  line  was  attempted.  The 
adobe  dwellings,  wickiups,  and  the  medicine 
lodge  were  examined  and  required  much  ex- 
planation.     Wonder  was  expressed    why   people 

wished  to  live  in  caves  and  did  not  build  houses 
like  other  people.  They  left  the  Indian  village 
well  instructed  in  the  wonderful  knowledge  de- 
rived from  the  living  examples  of  ancient  his- 
torical events,  Indian  manners,  customs  and 
mode  of  life,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in 
tl.eir  future  readii  gs  on  such  subjects. 

Upon  leaving  the  village  the  groups  of  teachers 
and  pupils  became  separated  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  the  Fanwood  party  went  around  by 
themselves. 

At   Eostocks. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  toBostock's  Zoological 
Arena,  undoubtedly  the  finest  exhibition  of  its 
class  in  existence,  and,  when  its  educational 
value  is  considered,  it  is  one  well 
worth  seeing  and  studying  for  it  is 
really  instructive  and  in  every  way 
moral  and  refined.  The  part}'  was- 
eordially  ushered  in  and  given  every 
facility  to  have  the  children  handle 
specimens  of  tlu  animals  on  exhibi- 
tion. They  were  treated  with  ex- 
treme kindness  by  Director  Bostock, 
his  chief  orator,  Mr.  Rollins,  and 
the  trainers.  Captain  Bonavita,  Mine 
Morelli,  and  La  Belle  Selica.  Mr. 
Bostock  is  a  gentleman  courteous 
and  affable,  and  his  personal  atten- 
tions to  the  children  showed  that 
the  fearless  and  intrepid  animal 
trainer  unites  to  the  courage  of  a 
brave  man  the  tenderness  of  a  wo- 
man. 

Director  Bostock  and  his  assistants 
went  to  some  pains  to  afford  the 
children  a  special  exhibition,  if  that 
term  may  be  used  when  all  the  per- 
ceptions were  through  the  sense  of 
touch — the  actual  handling  of  the 
animals.  The  lion  cubs  were  placed 
in  their  hands  and  affectionately 
fondled,  Katie  McGirr  remarking 
"  What  a  fine  playmate  this  would 
be!"  A  young  lion,  a  year  old,  was 
brought  and  while  Mr.  Bostock 
held   him    by    the  nape  of  the  neck. 


the   children    "investigated"     him 
from    face    t  o     tail.     They   also   ex-  | 
amined  the  large   and  the   baby    ele- 
phants, a  camel,  a  pony  that  answered 
questions,  and  a  very  comical   duck. 
The    next     exhibit    sent   a    shiver 
through    the    teachers     as    a    rather 
large  snake  was  placed    in    Benson's, 
hands,    Mr.    Rollins    keeping   a    firm 
hold    of  its    neck.     Benson    did     not 
seem    to    mind    and    had    it    placed 
around    his    neck,    thinking    it  great 
fun.     Katie  McGirr  was  rather  chary 
of  contact  with  his  snakeship,  desire 
for  knowledge   struggling   with    her 
dislike,   while  Pederson  screamed  and 
refused  to  touch  it.     With  a  crocodile 
a  like   experiment  was  gone  through, 
then    the  children  were  supplied  with 
peanuts    and  took  a  huge  delight  in 
feeding  the   large  collection    of  mon- 
keys ;  the  largest  a  well-trained  speci- 
men, they  were   permitted  to  handle. 
The  climax  to  this   visit  was  a  ride 
on  the  elephant,    to  which  Benson  added  a  ride 
on    the    camel,    and  declared    it    "Fine."     The 
children  thoroughly  enjoyed  their   visit  and  re- 
ceived   a  clearer  idea  of  animal  life  than   could 
ever  have  been  obtained  by  reading  only. 

The  good-natured  Mr.  Rollins  led  the  part}'  to 
the  exhibition  of  Esau,  the  Man  Monkey,  who  I 
is  said  to  possess  more  brains  than  an}'  creature 
ever  captured,  and  has  been  taught  to  live  like  a 
man,  wear  clothing,  sleep  in  a  bed,  and  eat  at  a 
table  with  knife  and  fork.  When  this  was  ex- 
plained to  the  blind  they  wished  to  feel  him  and 
the  wish  was  gratified,  though  Mr.  Esau  seemed 
a  trifle  scared.  From  here  they  went  to  call  on 
Chiquita,  the  living  doll,  a  tiny,  little  lady, 
beautiful,  refined  and  talented.  She  is  a  mere 
atom  of  womanhood,  and  when  the  children  had 
been  given  the  rare  privilege  of  holding  her, 
they  were  delighted  to  learn  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful and  graceful.  The  girls  were  immensely  in- 
terested in  her  dress  and  jewelled  decorations, 
and  all  of  them  were  puzzled  to  comprehend  a 
woman  so  small  that  they  could  hold  her.  Ben- 
son was  enthusiastic  over  her  carriage,  pony  and 
automobile,  and  gave  the  vehicles  careful  study, 
starting  and  stopping  the  auto,  and  trying  to 
fathom  the  mystery  of  its  mechanism.  These, 
with  a  visit  to  the  Ostrich  Farm,  where  they 
handled  a  very  fine,  large  animal,  completed 
their  "sightseeing"  for  the  morning,  but  their! 
numerous  references  made  to  their  experiences 
throughout  the  day  indicated  that  the  impres- 
sions they  received  were  both  lasting  and  in- 
structive. 

At  the  United  States  Government  building 
many  of  the  exhibits  were  of  a  character  in  size 
and  position  that  they  could  not  be  touched 
with  advantage,  and  so  most  of  the  information 
was  given  them  by  teachers.  They,  however, 
felt  of  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  regular  troops 
at  various  periods,  guns,  ammunition  wagons, 
model  of  mule  and  mountain  battery,  mail  wagon 
and  post  riders,  and  were  "shown"  through  the 
camp  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  fishery  exhibit 
called  forth  many  questions,  requiring  exact 
.answers  detailing  the  colors  and  markings  of  the 
•different  species,  and  an  explanation  of  the  form 
.and  characteristics  of  seals. 

At  the  Tiffany  exhibit,  in  the  Manufacturer's 
building,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Miller,  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  teacher's,  the  party  were 
taken  within  the  enclosure  guarding  the  jewels, 
and  the  Blind,  were  given  a  clear  idea  of  various 
jewels  and  ornaments,  their  uses  and  values — all 
through  spelling  —  the  jewels  being  strongly 
guarded  in  cases.  Taken  altogether,  the  Deaf- 
ZBlind,  at  least  those  from  Fanwood,  obtained 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  Exposition  during 
the  several  visits  they  made  to  it,  and,  being 
free  from  the  numerous  distractions,  proba- 
'.bly  received  a  stronger  impression,  all  things 
'considered,  than  many  visitors  possessing  their 
senses  in  full. 


Before  bringing  this  to  a  close,  just  a  few 
words  as  to  those  devoted  ladies  who  have  the 
cafe  of  the  deaf-blind  children.  Some  ten  years 
ago  the  writer  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
education  of  James  H.  Caton  and  Richard  T. 
Clinton,  the  first  deaf-blind  taught  in  the  New 
York  Institution,  and  may  be  said  to  speak  from 
experience.  While  it  may  be  true  that  any 
teacher  of  the  deaf  may  train  him  or  herself  to 
take  charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf-blind 
pupils,  the  successful  teacher  of  this  class  is  the 
one  who  is  well  read,  has  abundance  of  patience, 
sufficient  self-denial,  an  even  and  equable  tem- 
per, and,  above  all,  is  in  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  pupil.  Few  of  us  consider  the  terrible  strain 
of  watching  over  a  helpless  child,  nor  the  amount 
of  actual  labor  required  in  the  almost  continual 
spelling  in  the  palms  to  satisfy  the  keen  curiosity 
of  these  pupils.  The  manners,  behaviour,  and 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  children  showed 
them  to  be  particularly  well  instructed,  and  in 
some  instances  their  information  was  superior  to 
that  of  deaf  children  of  the  same  age  who  can 
see.  The  advancement  shown  by  the  deaf-blind 
was  a  revelation  to  many,  and  Mr.  Wade  hasj 
cause  to  feel  well  pleased  with  his  proteges,  who, 
fully  appreciate  his  goodness  and  seemingly 
worship  his  very  name. 

Thomas  Francis  Fox. 

The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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TMUBSDAY,  OCT.  3,  1901. 
Joys  and  Griefs  of  the  Convention 


Editor  The  Michigan  Mirror:— 
After  all,  there  were  painful  features 
at  the  convention,  something  I  have 
not  seen  before.  But  let  me  take  my 
delights  first:  First  of  all,  the  deaf- 
blind  teachers  and  their  pupils.  De- 
lightful as  it  was  to  meet  that  party 
of  eight,  and  to  see  how  delighted  they 
all  were,  and  how  they  appreciated 
each  other,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  see- 
ing the  eight  teachers  together,  and 
then  thinking  them  over,  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  had.  I  had  not 
towwn  that  eight  teachers,  each  with  a 
special  pupil  under  her  charge  (either 
at  the  convention  or  at  home)  could  be 
gathered  together  and  not  one  shade 
of  jealousy  or  rivalry  crop  out,  that 
each  would  show  her  whole  devotion 
centered  in  her  work,  with  the  warm- 
est interest  in  every  other  teacher  ana 
every  pupil.  I  never  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  previous  experience  in  teach- 
ing the  deaf-blind,  but  I  now  have  an 
immense  opinion  of  my  experience 
with  tlie  teachers. 

As  to  griefs— I  truly  was  very,  very 
sorry  to  note  the  spirit  with  which  the 
akoulalion  was  received  by  many.  It 
was  not  presented  as  a  miracle  worker; 
it  was  distinctly  stated  tnat  its  only 
value  was  in  cases  where  some  hearing 
remained,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
should  have  been  considered  in  an  in- 
quiring frame  of  mind,  that  the  purpose 
should  have  been  to  carefully  investi- 
gate it,  and  determine  what  the  merits, 
or  applications,  of  the  apparatus  should 
be.  Surely  any  appliance  that  gives 
the  deaf  any  idea  of  sounds  has  some 
value,  indeterminate  and  inapplicable 
as  that  value  may  appear,  for  we  can 
never  know  what  the  value  of  any 
fact  may  turn  out  to  be.  When  Crooks 
discovered  the  fourth  state  of  matter, 
as  shown  in  his  cathode  tubes,  he   said 


of  it.  "Here  is  a  domain  wecan  stand 
outside  of,  look  into,  but  never  enter." 
Yet  on  that  fact,  that  matter  has  an 
ultra  gaseous  condition  rests  the 
Roentgen  rays.  And  is  it  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  akoulalion  has  no 
value  because  it  is  not  at  present  ap- 
parent what  and  where  that  value  is? 
One  distinguished  educator  of  the 
deaf,  whom  I  think  is  8n  agnostic  on 
the  akoulalion,  approached  it  in  exact- 
ly the  right  way  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  deaf  party  being 
experimented  with  had  internal  hear- 
ing, hearing  his  own  voice,  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  some  weight  in  drawing 
conclusions  on  experiments  with  him. 
But  it  pained  me  to  see  a  spirit  of  con- 
demning it  in  heaps.  The  most  trivial 
objections  were  made  to  the  methods  of 
the  experiments,  and  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  more  attention  was  devoted  to 
rinding  fault  with  it  than  to  discover- 
ing its  merits,  the  most  unphilosophical 
spirit  in  which  to  view  experiments 
imaginable.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
utterly  wrong  way  of  considering  such 
a  matter,  I  heard  a  lady  exclaim, 
"What  nonsense  to  give  the  word  c-a-t 
when  t  ha9  no  sound!"  Well,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  if  the  letter 
has  no  sound,  what  in  the  world  is 
wrong  about  using  it  in  testing  the 
ability  of  a  deaf  person  realizing  what 
sound  is?  How  can  a  negation  become 
active  as  a  force?  I  heard  "The 
idea!": — "So  ridiculous!":— so  often 
that  I  got  several  "ideas"  and  many 
convictions  on  "ridiculous." 
Yours   truly, 

W.  Wade, 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  August  27,  1901. 
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ANTS  TO  BE  DOLLS'  DRESSMAKER 

•dith  Thomas,  a  Pupil  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Has  Wonderful  Housewifely  Talent 
—Cut  and  Made  a  Doll's  Dress  Much  More 
Artistically  Than  Some  Girls  Would  Who 
Have  Their  Eyesight— Just  Returned  from  a 
Vacation  Trip  Which  She  Thoroughly  Enjoyed. 
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DOLL    DRESSED    BY    EDITH    THOMAS, 
A  Blind  Pupil  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


While  the  world  has  heard  a  great 
deal  of  Helen  Keller,  the  gifted  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  who  is  pursuing  wita 
marked  success  the  regular  course  at 
RadcJiffe  college,  almost  nothing  is 
known  of  another  girl,  similarly  afflict- 
ed and  no  less  interesting  in  her  own 
way,  Edith  Thomas,  now  studying  ac 
the  Perkins  institution  for  trie  Blind  «« 
South  Boston. 

The   two   girls  a.e  great  friends,   anc 
when     both     were     at     South     Boston 
used  to  gel.  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  •.an- 
other's    society,     l^ven    .now,     busy     as 
Helen   is, -she  keeps   up  her  interest    i* 
Edith  and  her  work.  And  Edith  m;.u\ 
just      as    many      another    girl      wit 
marked   scholarly   tastes  does  of  a  < 
lege    friend,    that    one    small    head    can 
carry  all  the  things  Helen  knows. 

When  some   of  Helen's  recent  exami- 
nation papers  were  shown  to  Edith  Kflfl 
asked  anxiously:   "Have   I  got  to  JO  to 
college'7   I'd  so  much  rather  be  a  do.  S 
|  dressmaker,  you  know."  And  on  anol 
!  occasion,  after  &  visit  to  Helen,  she  ob- 
served:   "We're    growing    up    so!    x    re- 
i  member  when  she  and  I  used  to  sit  on 
the   floor   in    the   back  parlor   and   play 
blocks  and  have  such  good  times'" 

Edith's  remark  about  her  choice  of  a 
[  fework  indicates  Suite  accurately  the 
girl's  tastes.  She  is  exceedingly  skilful 
with  her  needle  and  excels  in  all  house- 
hold accomplishments. 

Questioned  in   regard   to   her   work  in 
tin-    cottage   where    she    lives,    she    said  . 
quaintly,    "I  set  the  table  for  breakfast  j 
and  dinner  and  change  the  family  tow-  . 
els  twice  a  week.     I  make  my  bed,  too,  > 
and  sweep  and  dust  my  own  room  three 
times  a  week,   my  roommate  doing   tne 
other  share.     Once,   in  summer  when   I 
was  away,   I  made  bread  and   corncake 
and  afcple  and  berry  pie  and  they  were 
good,   fhey  said."     This  last  with   obvi- 
ous  pride.  ,  ,.    ,     .„,_». 

Edith  is  one  of  the  few  blind  girls  at 
the  institution  who  are  allowed  at  times 
to  wait  on  table.  Her  housewifely  de- 
light in  being  permitted  to  do  this  with 
the  girls  who  can  see  is  very  touching 
and  the  teachers,  knowing  how  deep  is 
her  enjoyment  of  domestic  duties  in- 
dulge her  whenever  they  can  in  that  di- 
rection A  great  deal  of  the  household 
sewing  is  the  product  of  her  needle,  and 
latterly  she  has  welcomed  the  few  op- 
portunities that  presented  themselves  to 
dress  dolls.  ,        ..       ,   ,.    . 

All  the  clothing  worn  by  the  dol in 
tho  picture  was  cut  and  made  by  this 
capable  little  girl  and  with  the  $5  thu» 
earned  she  helped  buy  the  ticket  that 
took  her  to  the  Pan-American  exposi- 
Uon  at  Buffalo.  This  was  the  firs 
money  she  ever  earned  and  how  adept 
she  is  P.t  this  kind  of  work  maybe 
lathered  from  the  fact  that  in  one  Sat- 
firday  afternoon  she  completed  tne 
w»i<st  and  skirt  worn  by  the  doll. 

The  materials  for  the  clothes  were 
personally  purchased  by  her.  at  Boston 
?hoDS  her  teacher  acting  as  interpreter 
AbTut  the*  Quality  of  the  whUe  .tuff and 
-v,«  nattprn  of  the  lace  fcidiin  was  veij 
oart?cular  too,  having  in  her  own  mind 
S  very  clear  notion  of  what  she  wanted 
and   an   equally    firm    decision    that  sue 

TStVrtS  was*!  ^he   was  an  entirely 
Lntll    sne.,,     B.  „t     erarlet     fever     and 

HE Movement    at    the    school    has 
u  .t„S      ind   most  encouraging  and 

nuder^thf  care   oTher    constant    com-  , 

panion  and  interpreter.  Miss  Edith 
Thurston,  who  has  been  with  her  for 
six  years  (having  como  straight  fr:.im 
ihe  Framlngham  normal  school  to  the 
;  work;,  she  has  developed  many  of  the 
1  graces  of  Christian  character  as  we.i  as 
.  not  a  few  of  the  charms  of  womanh- 
'  ncss.  ,         , 

Edi'h  feels  almost  a  motherly  love  for 
:  and  pride  in  her  fcttle  sister,  a  ehild.of 
18     When    the    11  Irl    comes    to    the 

school  she  exhibits  her  with  the  great- 
est   joy    to    the    teachers,    pointing    out 
always   that   she  can  see  and  talk  and 
hear       perfectly.        Edith      has     herself 
ned  to  speak  quite  well  now  and  at- 
one  has-  been    with    her  for   a 
moments  one  understands  with  con 
crable  ease  what  she  says.   She  used  to 
sneak    rather    harshly,      but    since     her 
tocher  has  told  her  that  a  voice  that 
Is  soft,    gentle   and   low   has   been   held 
1  by  all  m.°n  and  women  since  Shakspere  a 
I  time,   if  not   before  it,    to   be   an   excel- 
lent   thing    In    woman     she    has    taken 
great  pains  in  the  matter  and  often  in- 
rupts  herself  to  ask:  "Am  I  modulat- 

UA  child's  "heroes  are  always  interest- 
:  ing,  but  particularly  is  this  true  when 
one  Is  sure  that  there  is  no  ca nt  in  the 
admiration  expressed  for  the  qualities 
conceded  to  be  noble.  It  the  ordinary 
school  child  were  to  say  ol  George 
Washington  "I  love  him  becaus. 
5  truthful/''  some  of  us  would  ascribe 
the    remark    to    seeds   sown    in    tne   ex- 
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EDITH  THOMAS. 


ercises  that  go  with  Washington's  birth- 
day and  discount  the  verdict.  But  since 
Edith  Thomas  knows  nothing  of  the  en- 
forced worship  of  'Washington,  it  means 
when  she  says  that  she  loves  him  for 
his  truthfulness  that  the  quality  in  Che 
man  appeals  directly  and  very  strongly 
to  the  same  quality  in  her  own  soul.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  girl  adores  truth 
and  abhors  deceit. 

The  Aeneid,  which  she  had  been  great- 
ly enjoying  in  the  Latin,  was  almost 
spoiled  for  her  by  the  story  of  the 
wooden  horse  and  the  strategy  of  Ulys- 
It  seemed  to  her  inexcusable,  and 
she  talked  about  it  frequently ,  always 
ending  by  remarking:  "Ulysses  was  a 
brave  man,  but  I  should  have  iiked 
him  much  better  if  he  had  not  cheated." 
Mr  Anagnos  has  called  the  child  a 
"mollified  puritan,"  and  the  name  is  not 
inant.  Certainly  she  is  absolutely  up- 
right, and  those  who,  know  her  best 
say  the:-  think  no  power  in  the  world 
could  make  her  tell  a  lie. 

The  vacation  from  which  Edith  has 
just  returned  was  full  of  pleasure  for 
her.  To  her  visitor  she'  said  of  the  sum- 
mer: "It  has  been  the  happiest  of  my 
life_as  vet.  I  visited  three  places, 
Maine,  Marblehead  and  Buffalo,  and  had 
a  good  time  in  each  place.  At  Buffalo 
there  was  the  exposition  and  all  its 
shows.  I  liked  the  camel  particularly, 
for  It  went  up  and  down  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  I  went  to  the  Eskimo 
•re,  to  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  to 
the  Philippine  village  and  the  Hawaiian 
community.  One  of  the  best  things  was 
the  trip  to  Niagara.  I  knew  that  was 
mighty,  for  I  felt  the  spray  on  my  face 
and  the  vibration  of.  the  earth  in  my 
feet." 

In  Maine  Edith  enjoyed  picnics  and 
buckboard  rides,  and  at  Marblehead. 
where  she  visiter!  later,  for  "a  week  and 
a  day,"  to  use  her  own  exact  phrase,  she 
went  in  swimming  and  fished  and  rowed. 
"I  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf," 
she  said,  in  describin  the  fishing  expe- 
rience, "and  let  the  line  hang  over. 
When  I  felt  a  twitch  I  would  pull.  I 
gbt  16  fish  like  that."  The  gentle  art 
of  milking  was  likewise  acquired  this 
summer,  Edith  working  away  at  a  kind 
old  cow  until  she  had  secured  half  a 
foaming  pailful  of  milk. 

Everybody  who  sees  Edith  is  im- 
pressed by  the  peculiar  inscrutability  of 
her  smile,  which  has  been  well  likened 
to  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Mona 
Lisa.    This  is  really  only  Edith's  "sti 

r"  smile,  however,  and  to  her  every- 
body wliu  does  not  converse  with  the 
fingers  v  a  "stranger." 


South  Boston,  October  ioth,  1901. 
Dear  Friend : — 

It  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  graduate  associations 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  that  the  onehundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  their  great  benefactor,  Dr,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  should  be  recognized  in  some  appropriate  manner. 

Accordingly,  these  associations  are  arranging  ex- 
ercises which  are  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  November  the  eleventh. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  will  preside, 
and  there  will  be  addresses  by  personal  friends  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  by  other  speakers.  There  will  be  appropriate 
musical  selections. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  those  who  have  been 
benefited  by  the  work  of  this  great  philanthropist  will 
aid  us  by  their  presence  on  that  day. 

At  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, Berkeley  Street,  lodgings  can  be  obtained  for  fifty 
cents  a  night,  dinners  for  twenty-five  cents,  breakfasts 
and  suppers  for  fifteen  cents  each.  Persons  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  accommodations  should  apply 
to  the  Association  some  days  before  the  meeting. 

Requests  for  tickets  to  the  exercises  for  yourself 
and  friends  will  be  responded  to  promptly  if  addressed 
to  Mr.  A.  M.  Jones,  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 

LYDIA    Y.   HAYES,  Chairman. 
JULIA  E.  BURNHAM,  Cor.  Sec. 
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A  Book  Review. 


EN   BOYKOTPEITIQ  } 

KopM;  »)22  Sew6|i6pCo»J»01 

AIAAKTQP_TT(DAOZ 

Ehou  Xtav  igwpstwfi  V)  itepfarco- 

«S,  toco's  OS  ex  7Wi8ix7jS  ^Xtxtas 
vd  d^iepootat  sis  tds  t**9Y)|Aattxds 
eictatf^as  *al  >*  5iaicp^«-fl    |idXi- 
atat  ev  a&tats,  A$io6|ievos.  »at  too 
tttXoo    too  dxa&tjiiatxoO.  Kal    rijv 
efcatpettxty  abzp  weptetcoatv  drcs- 
teleaev  6  x.  Ne6eX  Ileppo  dit- 
tos  tcO  icaveiwacTQptioo    too  *AyCoo 
Oporfxtexoo,    &ta«ps<|>as    <&S    5t5a 
xt»p  TYj?  <ptXooo<ptas    xat  tfiy  pa- 
QtjuattxAV  emotY]M&v.  '0  Ap.  IIepp6 
ito<pXc&8Y)  xatd  to  S^Soov  Stos  tijs 
■^Xtxtas  too  o6x  ^"ov  <i)xoXo69*]aav 
srcl  §v  Stos  d*6|Mj  rijv  dottx^v  oxo- 
X^)V  r!js  rcatptoos  too,  pte8'  S  elaY)X8ev 
els  ttfiv  ox°X^v  t»v  toyXAv  too  eA- 
Y£oo  (Dpovrxlaxoo.  'fl  Ixtaxws  Ww- 
q>ot»    too  dtoxoo?  tootoo    rcat&too 
itapextVTjae  too?  yiXooS  tijs  oinoys- 
vefas  too— &6tt    xat    ol  Y°'elS  too 
ev  tip  ji6ta$6    etyov  ditoSdviQ—  vd 
to    etaaYdY®3i  xat    els  Y^V(*atoV- 
Metd  too  5tij  Eb^x6^   B^  to  rca- 
verctatvjiuov  tijs  KaXXiyopvtas,  Sv8a 
47ti  tetpaetfav  earco6&aae    tTjv  <pt- 
Xooo<ptav,  t-fjv  tetoptav  xotl  td  dvw- 
tepot  jia8Y)|iat:ixdi.  Metd    ttjv  diw- 
<po£tY]atv  too    8ta>pCc39*r]    xaBtjYtjtfiS 
t<ov  pia9Y}piattxav.  'Evtos  6XCyo»  to 
dxpoat^ptov  too  to?Xoo  xa6Y)YTqtoo 
ijo^Sy)  els  Pa8|A0V  xatarcXiqxttxdv. 
Metd  §v  Itos  T^eliqae  vd  Xd6iQ  toy 
t£tXov    too  fct&dxtopos.  'Eta^siJeo- 
oev  els   t^y  E&oannjv,  £aire63aoev 
els  ZopCx^y  xai  M6yax°v  xat  %%  27 
*apeX8o"vtos    'looXfoo     dv^pe^*] 
foMxtcep   tijs  yiXoao^pCas  xcsl    tfcv 
dvatlpav  jiaQiQjAatixay. 


The  Hope  of  the  World  and 
other  poems  is  a  recent  book 
by  the  blind  poet  of  New 
England — Clarence  Hawkes. 
This  production  is  fully  up 
to  the  standard  which  Mr. 
Hawkes  has  set  for  himself  in 
his  other  published  works. 
The  introduction  is  by  Charlie 
Goodrich  Whiting  who  says: 
"Mr.  Hawkes's  group  of 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which 
he  calls  The  Hope  of  the 
World, marks  an  advance  in  his 
power  of  expression,  but  also  a 
stirring  of  depths  in  his  nature 
and  an  arousing  of  spiritual 
convictions  which  he  had  not 
before  discovered., 

Mr.  Hawkes's  blindness  adds 
nothing  to  the  value  of  his 
verse  or  of  his  thought,  but 
also,  it  must  be  said,  it  does  not 
need  to  be  considered  in  judg- 
ing of  the  merit  of  his  work. 
It  is  simply  one  interesting  in- 
cident in  a  poet's  career,  and  is 
to  be  judged  as  other  incidents 
are. 

That  it  has  had  its  influence 
in  shaping  his  contemplation  of 
the  earth  and  its  conflicting 
dramas,  that  it  has  toned  down 
his  lightsome  heart  and  deep- 
ened his  reflective  judgment,  is 
certain.  But  Mr.  Hawkes's 
privation  of  a  precious  sense  in 
no  respect  effects  these  very 
noteworthy  songs,  and  espe- 
cially leaves  untouched  the  re- 
markable sequence  of  stanzas 
entitled  The  Hope  of  the 
World." 
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Perkins  Institution, — The  schools  for  the  blind,  including 
the  kindergarten,  are  in  vigorous  condition.  The  self-support 
of  the  blind  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  standard  of  their 
education  has  greatly  advanced.  The  freedom  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  vigor  of  their  minds  are  surprising,  their  reci- 
tations often  surpassing  in  minuteness  as  well  as  in  grasp  of 
relations  the  lessons  heard  in  seeing  schools,  while  the  grad- 
uates are  more  and  more  finding  varied  opportunities  for  self- 
support. 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION  AND   MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL 

FOR   THE   BLIND. 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

No.  2.      At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  Oct.  1,  1900,  the  names 

of  264  blind  persons  were  recorded  in  the  registry  of  the 

Perkins  Institution,  including  175  in  the  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton, 74  in  the  kindero-arten  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  15  in  the 
workshop  for  adult  blind.  In  the  school  itself  the  number 
may  be  thus  divided  :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 85 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 92 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 74 

Teachers  and  employees, 10 

Domestics, .3 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  :  — 
At  beginning  of  year,        ........     141 

Admitted  during  year, .17 

Discharged  during  year, .11 

At  present  time, 147 

A  satisfactory  indication  of  the  work  of  the  school  through- 
out the  year  may  be  found  in  the  prescribed  courses  of  study, 
which  are  carefully  planned  so  as  to  develop  the  individual 
character  of  each  student,  to  foster  his  self-expression  and  to 
give  zest  and  vigor  to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  While  the 
fact  that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  where  prime 
interest  is  secured  must  be  accepted  as  a  basic  principle,  the 
pupil  is  led  to  recognize  the  truth  that  work  along  every  line 
can  be  made  to  contribute  toward  advance  in  the  chosen  path, 
and  then  all  branches  of  learning  become  of  interest,  because 
they  tend  to  promote  the  central  idea.  Thus  sound,  thorough 
training  along  mental,  physical  and  moral  lines  constitutes  a 
broad  and  solid  foundation,  upon  which  a  superstructure  of 
personal  design  may  be  reared. 

The  general  progress  of  the  year  is  thus  summarized  by  the 
trustees  in  their  report  to  the  corporation  :  — 

The  main  object  of  the  exercises  pursued  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  has  been  to  promote  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  pupils  and  strengthen  their  muscular  systems,  to  develop  and  dis- 
cipline  "their  minds,  to  cultivate  their  hearts,  and  chasten  their  sen- 
timents, to  improve  their  taste  and  aesthetic  sense  and  to  provide 
them  with  as  full  an  equipment  as  possible  for  the  active  duties  of 
life. 

Regular,  systematic  physical  training  has  kept  its  place  of  honor 
on  the  list  of  the  educational  agencies  employed  in  the  school,  and 
has  received  all  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  The 
pupils  have  been  required  to  go  through  a  series  of  gymnastics,  cal- 
culated  not  only  to  build  up  their  physique  but  also  to  promote  their 
mental  and  moral  sanity,  and  the  results  have  proved  to  be  exceed-  j 
iugly  beneficial  in  every  respect. 

Manual  training,  which  constitutes  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  institution,  has  been  especially  emphasized 
of  late  years,  because  it  meets  some  of  the  specific  needs  of  the  blind. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  development  of  motor  nerve  cells  in  the 
brain ;  hence  it  promotes  mental  power  as  well  as  manual  dexterity. 
'  It  is  both  creative  and  uplifting,  and  teaches  effectively  the  weighty 
lessons  of  care  and  responsibility. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  literary  department  during 
1  the  past  year.  The  good  work  of  rendering  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  as  natural  aud  as  rational  as  they  ought  to  be  has 
been  prosecuted  with  diligence,  and  many  improvements  have  been 


introduced.  The  mind  of  each  pupil  has  been  considered  not  merely 
as  a  repository  of  information  or  as  a  sort  of  granary  of  wisdom,  but 
has  been  treated  as  a  growing  organism,  to  be  developed  and  assisted 
in  the  acquirement  of  power,  of  self -poise,  self-control  and  self- 
expression. 

Music  in  its  various  branches  has  been  taught  by  a  corps  of  well- 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers,  and  all  the  pupils  who  possess  the 
requisite  amount  of  musical  talent  have  been  carefully  instructed  and 
properly  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  art.  Every  need- 
ful facility  has  been  supplied  for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Cut  off  as  the  blind  are  from  the  visible  uni- 
verse, they  find  an  immense  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the 
domain  of  sound,  and  are  very  eager  to  explore  it  and  to  revel  in  it. 
Hence  they  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  with  great  zest,  and  derive  from  it  the  aesthetic  culture 
and  fine  artistic  enjoyment  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  any  other 
branch  of  education. 

Step  by  step  the  curriculum  of  our  school  has  been  reorganized 
and  enlarged,  so  that  those  of  the  students  who  go  through  the  post- 
graduate course  are  well  fitted  to  pass  successfully  the  prescribed 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  various  universities  and  colleges  of 
New  England  ;  yet  the  need  of  our  pupils  can  never  be  entirely  satis- 
fied. Owing  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  new 
'conditions  are  constantly  created,  which  demand  the  adoption  of 
improved  processes  and  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  and 
training ;  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  provide  for  the  sightless  children 
and  youth,  who  are  entrusted  to  our  care,  educational  advantages 
equal  to  those  which  are  freely  given  to  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  best 
public  schools  and  endowed  academies  in  the  State. 

In  the  literary  work  of  the  school  the  best  modern  pedagogic 
methods  have  been  followed  with  excellent  results.  There  are 
fewer  differences  between  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  that 
of  the  seeing  than  the  public  is  aware  of,  and  fewer  changes  are 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  to  the  uses  of  the  sightless  the 
educational  advantages  which  the  normal  pupil  enjoys.  There- 
fore, the  blind  scholar  is  not  held  aloof  from  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  world  of  letters,  but  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  the 
body  of  students  of  like  aims  throughout  the  land,  —  this  in 
itself  being  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

In  his  report  to  the  trustees  the  director  thus  characterizes 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  English  literature  to  these 
pupils :  — 

Special  emphasis  must  be  always  placed  upon  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, hoth  in  prose  and  verse,  for  this  branch  of  learning,  like  that  of 
music,  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  blind  than  to  any  other 
class  of  scholars.     It  opens  to  them  new  vistas  of  reflection  and  wide 
fields  of  knowledge,  and  paves  for  them  the  way  to  communion  with 
noble  minds.     It  appeals  to  the  emotions,  enriches  the  vocabulary, 
taxes  the  fancy  to  the  utmost  and  stimulates  and  strengthens  the 
mental  faculties.     It  trains  and  helps  the  student  to  perceive  quickly 
essentials  in  thought,  and  grasp  them  readily ;  to  imagine  vividly  and 
sanely ;  to  feel  deeply  ;   to  analyze  character  skilfully,  and  appreciate 
its  moral  worth ;   to  acquire  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  nature  ;   to 
gain  ease  and  elegance  of  style,  and  to  avoid  rough  and  unmusical 
diction ;  to  look  into  a  world  of  enchantment,  peopled  by  knights  and 
ladies  and  abounding  in  tournaments  and  chivalrous  enterprises;   to 
understand  clearly  the  life  and  events  of  former  years ;   and  to  learn 
that  service  is  both  a  duty  and  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  also  that 
poetry  and  truth  are  not   mutually  antagonistic.     It  creates  in  the 
young  a  love  of  high  ideals,  and  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
word-pictures  of  "  Evangeline"  and  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or 
the  quaint  stories   of  the   "Sketch   Book"   and   the    "Twice   Told 
Tales ;  "  to  listen  to  Milton's  mighty  organ  tones  with  reverence  and 
admiration;    to  study  human  nature  with  fancy's  child,   "Sweetest 
Shakespeare ;  "  to   feel  the   eloquence   of   Burke    and  Gladstone,  of 
Webster  and   Wendell   Phillips;    to  dance    around    the   world    with 


Shelley's  "  Cloud "  and  glide  down  to  Camelot  with  the  "Lady  of 
Shalott ;  "  to  read  in  fascination  the  tale  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  ;  " 
to  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  trailing  clouds  of  glory  in  Words- 
worth's  matchless  ode,  and   to   feast  in  Plutarch's  "  Lives,"  which 

■s 

have  been  styled  "the  pasture  of  noble  minds,"  because  a  youth  can- 
not look  upon  the  shining  examples  therein  set  forth  without  becom- 
ing possessed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  emulate  them. 

To  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  through  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher. 

Neither  in  science  nor  in  mathematics  nor  in  any  other  branch  of 
learning  are  all  these  elements  combined  together  as  they  are  in  litera- 
ture. It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  little  can  be 
gained  by  a  superficial  perusal  of  books,  or  by  obtaining  a  dry  cata- 
logue of  rhetorical  figures,  or  even  by  the  treasuring  in  the  memory 
of  choice  selections  from  classic  authors.  It  is  only  by  entering  into 
the  study  of  literary  masterpieces,  with  a  determination  to  explore 
the  mines  of  thought  and  the  depths  of  sentiment  which  lie  hidden  in 
these  works,  that  the  blind  will  profit  greatly  by  them,  and  will  be 

able  to  — 

Think  clearly,  feel  deeply,  bear  fruit  well. 

Music  becomes  for  many  that  prime  interest  which  engages 
the  closest  attention,  since  this  art  alone  offers  enjoyment  with- 
out alloy  and  satisfies  their  aesthetic  craving.  The  department 
is  thoroughly  equipped  for  instruction  and  practice  upon  every 
land  of  instrument,  both  wind  and  stringed,  as  well  as  for  vocal 
training  and  for  theoretical  studies  ;  while  an  admirably  organ- 
ized band  and  an  orchestra  give  the  necessary  opportunity  for 
ensemble  playing  which  is  indispensable  to  young  musicians. 
The  scope  of  this  department  is  broad  and  comprehensive,  and 
a  strong  impulse  is  given  by  it  to  any  native  talent  which  a 
pupil  may  possess. 
Mr.  Anagnos  speaks  as  follows  of  the  value  of  music  to  the 
blind :  — 

Iu  the  education  of  the  blind,  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  class 
of  children,  music  should  hold  a  most  prominent  place,  since  it  exer- 
cises a  powerful  influence  on  their  minds  and  characters.  It  supplies 
in  an  attractive  and  effective  manner  the  very  elements  that  are  want- 
ing in  the  life  of  persons  bereft  of  the  visual  sense.  It  addresses 
itself  most  directly  and  forcibly  to  their  mental,  emotional,  aesthetic 
and  moral  faculties,  and  brings  these  into  a  healthful  activity.  It 
is  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  to  their  hearts,  appealing  to  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  calling  out  their  finer  feelings,  and  soothing  or  stim- 
ulating their  pure,  innocent  emotions.  It  develops  in  them  their 
patience  and  perseverance,  promotes  their  mental  alertness  and  in- 
tellectual grasp,  strengthens  the  memory,  quickens  the  imagination, 
cultivates  the  taste  as  well  as  the  analytical  and  synthetic  powers, 
and  engenders  an  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful  which  exist 
in  every  young  soul,  and  which  should  be  assiduously  fostered  and 
carefully  nurtured. 

An  increase  in  mental  alertness,  ease  of  motion  and  dexterity 
are  some  of  the  advantages  which  find  their  source  in  the  sys- 
tematic manual  and  physical  exercises  which  every  pupil  iu  the 
school  is  required  to  take.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  these  branches  of  the  curriculum  to 
the  well-rounded  development  of  the  nature  of  each  young 
man  and  woman,  since  their  value  is  recognized  to  be  beyond 
the  perfoi-mance  of  certain  tasks,  even  beyond  the  recreation 
and  relaxation  from  close  mental  application,  which  is  in  itself 
a  desirable  outcome,  but  to  lie  in  the  ability  to  think  quickly 
and  execute  well,  to  reason  deeply  and  to  concentrate  mental 
action. 

Of  the  results  of  the  sloyd  method,  which,  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  work  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Anagnos  gives 


the  following  account :  — 

► 

About  ten  years  ago  sloyd  attracted  our  earnest  attention,  and  it 
.was  introduced  iuto  our  curriculum  under  favorable  auspices.     It  has 
siuce  taken  deep  root,  and  now  holds  a  commanding  place  in  our  plan 
of  education.    It  is  taught  in  a  thorough  and  most  highly  satisfactory 
manner  by  a  set  of  faithful  and  admirably  well-equipped  instructors, 
and  its  results  are  conspicuous  in  various  directions.     They  can  be' 
easily  seen  not  only  in  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the  students 
or  in  their  organic  evolution,  but  in  the  enlargement  of  their  resources 
and  in  their  readiness  to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  overcome  ob- 
stacles.    These  results  are  also  evident  in  their  ability  to  utilize  their 
tactile  power  in  different  ways,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
learu  to  read  and  write,  to  use  the  ciphering  board  and  the  embossing 
machine,  to  manipulate  the  typewriter,  to  master  the  keyboard  of  the 
pianoforte  and  that  of  the  organ,  to  construct  outline  maps  and  geo-- 
metrical  diagrams,  and  to  handle  tools  used  in  tuning  and  repairing 
instruments.     The  value  of  sloyd  to  our  whole  system  of  education 
can  indeed  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  and  the  library  form  the  centre 
and  rallying  point  of  all  departments  of  the  institution,  since 
they  are  the  base  of  supplies  whence  every  branch  draws  its 
inspiration.  No  line  of  work  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
assistance  which  they  render,  and  thus  they  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  and  extend  their  influence  throughout 
the  State  and  beyond  its  borders.  During  the  past  year  the 
following  works  have  issued  from  this  press  :  the  last  three 
volumes  of  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People  ;  " 
Thackeray's  "Henry  Esmond,"  in  three  volumes;  and  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's  "  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  thirty-nine  pieces  of  music  have  been  printed 
in  the  Braille  point  system  for  the  use  of  blind  musicians. 

Plans  for  the  work  of  instructing  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes,  which  through  the  action  of  the  State  Legislature  was 
recently  added  to  the  scope  of  this  institution,  have  been  care- 
fully formulated,  and  put  into  execution  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Although  activity  in  this  direction  has  only  lately  commenced, 
a  fair  measure  of  success  may  already  be  credited  to  the  move- 
ment. Three  teachers  are  now  regularly  employed  for  this 
purpose  ;  but,  before  engaging  in  the  actual  work  of  instruc- 
tion, they  must  search  out  those  needing  their  aid,  arouse  them 
from  their  apathy  and  encourage  them  to  undertake  the  labor. 
Supplemented  by  the  extensive  library  of  the  school,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  this  new  feature  may  become  a  most 
helpful  and  valuable  addition  to  the  field  of  action  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  has  a  hold  upon  the  interest 

and  sympathy  of  the  community  which  the  years  have  been 
powerless  to  loosen  ;  rather  has  it  grown  the  stronger  as  time 
has  passed,  until  now  its  place  among  the  important  educational 
institutions  of  Boston  is  assured.  Supported  entirely  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  large-hearted  people  of  Boston 
and  of  neio-hborins;  towns,  the  little  school  abides  in  the  faith 
and  love  of  its  benefactors,  as  the  recurrence  of  their  names 
in  its  annals,  year  after  year,  abundantly  proves. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  advantage 
of  removing;  the  little  blind  children  from  their  homes,  which 
are  only  too  often  those  of  degradation,  ignorance  and  wretch- 
edness, at  an  early  impressionable  age  ;  for,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  poisonous  air  of  their  surroundings,  their 
whole  natures  run  the  risk  of  being  so  tainted  that  the  most 
careful  later  training  may  be  powerless  to  eradicate  the  evil, 
and  their  presence  may  become  a  menace  to  the  innocence  and 


purity  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  after  years. 
But  the  kindergartners  are  careful  nurserymen.  Under  their 
skilful  tending  and  pruning,  the  noxious  weeds  which  may  have 
gained  a  foothold  are  rooted  out  or  die  away  for  lack  of  nour- 
ishment, while  the  sweet,  pure  blossoms  of  childhood  are  watched 
and  coaxed  and  encouraged  until  they  grow  strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  beautiful,  and  expand  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  garden, 
leaving  no  room  for  weeds.  In  this  child's  garden  every  little 
boy  is  gladly  welcomed,  and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  room,  the  same  cannot  yet  be  true,  for  every  little 
girl,  becomes  more  and  more  grievous  as  time  goes  on.  The 
need  of  a  primary  building  for  girls,  similar  to  that  now  in  use 
for  the  boys,  is  a  pressing  one,  and  the  delay  in  taking  into  our 
care  little  girls  who  are  now  awaiting  admission  is  doing  them 
an  incalculable  wrong. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  three  little  girls 
from  the  primary  class  of  the  kindergarten  were  promoted  to 
places  among  the  older  pupils  at  South  Boston,  and  seven  little 
boys  proudly  took  the  same  step  from  the  primary  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  vacancies  created  by  the  latter  move  per- 
mitted the  transfer  of  five  little  boys  from  the  kindergarten 

building  to  that  for  the  primary  grade. 
The  three  pupils  wUo  are   both   blind  and  deaf  continue  to 

attract  universal  attention  by  the  integrity  of  their  work  and 
by  their  symmetrical  development  and  superior  mental  attain- 
ments. 

Edith  Thomas  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  spontaneity 
and  originality  of  expression  wrhich  belonged  to  her  younger 
years  are  less  apparent ;  but  she  retains  unchanged  her  sturdy 
independence  and  uncompromising  directness,  which  have 
levelled  all  barriers  and  have  made  her  achievements  unalter- 
ably her  own  through  personal  effort.  She  is  deliberate  in  her 
course  of  reasoning,  but  usually  accurate  in  her  conclusions. 
Her  record  for  the  year  is  satisfactory  in  all  her  studies,  while 
her  personality  is  unique  and  most  interesting. 

Elizabeth  Robin  has  shown  a  decided  advance  in  scholarship, 
in  mental  poise  and  in  womanly  qualities.  She  has  maintained 
her  standing  among  her  classmates  without  difficulty  save  in 
arithmetic,  for  the  mastery  of  which  many  extra  hours  have 
been  required,  —  a  necessity  which  has  been  cheerfully  acceded 
to  by  the  young  girl  herself.  Her  keenness  of  perception 
wherever  her  interest  is  aroused  is  remarkable,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  her  ability  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  intellectual 
achievement.  She  is  a  charming  girl.  Her  beautiful,  thought- 
ful  face  is  aglow7  with  feeling  and  happiness,  and  she  carries 
sunshine  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 

To  Tommy  Stringer  the  year  has  been  rich  in  new  experi- 
ences and  broadening  influences.  Two  especially  important 
events  which  must  be  chronicled  are  his  entrance  into  the 
LowTell  public  grammar  school  in  Roxbury,  and  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  which  through  the  kindness  of 
one  of  his  dear  friends  he  was  permitted  to  make  in  the  spring 
vacation  in  April.  At  the  Lowell  school  Tommy  took  his 
place  in  the  sixth  grade,  where  he  met  satisfactorily  the  re- 
quirements of  each  day  without  concession  save  for  the  pres- 
ence of  his  special  teacher  who  acts  as  medium  between  him) 
and  the  rest  of  the  school.  He  is  the  centre  of  tender  com-! 
passion  and  loving  solicitude  among  his  schoolmates,  and  he 
gladly  reciprocates  their  interest  out  of  his  warm  heart. 

The  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington  was  full  of  de- 
lights, for  Tommy  possessed  the  "  open  sesame"  which  threw 


COUNTRY 


Year  of  census. 


Number  of  blind 
for  1,000,000  people. 


wide  to  Mm  all  doors,  and,  with  his  boundless  enthusiasms,  females,  the  increase  from  the  State  census  of  1885' being  181 

his  genius  for  detail  and  his  clear  memory,  which  holds  fast  males  and  220  females,  or  401  in  all.     The  number  for  1900 

every  point  that  has  once  been  gained,  each  bit  of  information  cannot  be  far  from  4  200. 

added  its  quota  to  the  storing  of  his  wonderful  mind.  Tl3e  number  of  blind  people  in  proportion  to  the  population 

Tommy's  development  is  a  matter  of  deepest  moment  to  the  for  several  countries  is  as  follows  :  — 

entire  educational  world.     Indeed,  he  is  the  world's  charge, 

and  his  benefactors  are  limited  neither  by  age  nor  by  locality. 

Those  whose  generosity  has  made  possible  the  performance  of 

this  wonderful  work  may  well  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of 

this  imprisoned  mind,  which,  but  for  their  benevolence,  would  Infland  a Jd  Wales',       '. 

never  have  caught  the  glory  of  the  dawning  dav  or  felt  the  Scotland, .... 

impulse  of  definite  purpose.  PrasSa 

Austria,    .... 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDU-  Norway,  .... 
CATION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INSTRUC-  ^d'gtates  ■  ;  ; 
TTCW  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AT  THEIR  United  states', 

Massachusetts,  State  census, 


HOMES. 


Massachusetts,  State  census, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  census, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  census, 


By  direction  of  the  General  Court,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  made  an  inquiry  last  year  into  the  feasibility  of  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.  The  field  of  investi- 
gation is  so  novel,  the  facts  ascertained  are  of  such  interest,  the 


1861 
1891 
1891 
1*91 
1880 
1890 
1865 
1876 
1881 
1880 
1890 
1885 
1895 
1880 
1890 


964 
809 
698 

1,135 
831 
710 

1,363 
771 
761 
976 
805 

1,843* 

1,593* 
893 
738 


*  See  page  511  for  an  explanation  of  these  large  numbers. 


The  foregoing  table  has  some  astonishing  aspects.     There  is 
a  surprising  discrepancy,  for  instance,  between  the  State  figures 
importance  of  saving  them  for  further  consideration  is  so  clear,    iand  those  of  the  United  States.     Moreover,  it  looks  as  if  Mas- 
and  the  high  probability  that  the  Massachusetts  movement  to   jsachusetts  had  twice  as  many  blind  people  as  other  enlightened 
instruct  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  if  successful,  will  lead    countries,  —as  if,  indeed,  she  should  be  classed  with  high  north- 
to  similar  movements  in  other  States,  —  all  this  makes  it  de-    ern  coulltries  like  Norway,  where  eyes  break  down  from  the 


sirable  that  the  report  of  the  Board  issuing  from  that  inquiry 
shall  accompany  such  other  reports  as  the  Board  is  required  to 
make  relative  to  the  State's  treatment  of  its  defective  classes. 
It  is  accordingly  given  here  in  full :  — 

To  the  General  Court. 

The  following  resolve  relative  to  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  :  — 


glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  fields,  or  with  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries like  Egypt,  where  the  blindness  that  comes  through  igno- 
rance and  negligence  is  something  appalling.  The  censuses  of 
the  United  States  previous  to  1880  are  practically  worthless 
for  statistics  of  the  blind  ;  those  for  1880  and  1890  are  regarded 
as  fairly  trustworthy.  The  censuses  of  the  State  are  very  care- 
fully taken.  Before  instituting  comparison,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  basis  on  which  the  State  and  the  national  statistics 

mi       ,     ~        -r,       ,    .p,       , • •    i^„0i-,TT  j:,.0„1oj  +ri   of  the  blind  rest.     Both  classes  of  statistics  relate  to  people 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  dnected  to  it 

inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind  at  their  blind  in  both  eyes,  but  the  tests  of  blindness  differ,  as  appears 
homes,  and  to  report  the  result  of  its  investigations,  with  such  rec-  from  the  following  statement  in  the  "  Keport  on  the  insane, 
ornmendations  as  it  may  deem  proper,  to  the  next  general  court.  feeble-minded,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  in  the  United  States 

at  the  eleventh  census:    1890,"  by  John  S.  Billings,  M.D., 
In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  the  State  Board  of  Educa-  deputy  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  Army,  expert  special  agent: 
tion  submits  the  followino- report : —  "This  result,  as  regards  Massachusetts,  is  .   .   .  due  to  the 

As  the  resolve  made  no  provision  for  defrajnng  the  expense  fact  that  in  the  State  census  the  term  '  blind '  included  all  who 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation,  the  Board  has  been  compelled  'cannot  distinguish  forms  or  colors  distinctly,'  —  that  is,  not 
in  its  inquiries  to  respect  the  limited  means  and  time  at  the  only  the  totally  blind,  but  those  with  defective  vision  ;  while 
disposal  of  the  secretary's  office.  These  inquiries  relate  to  in  the  United  States  census  only  those  were  reported  as  '  blind ' 
matters  grouped  under  the  following  heads  :  —  who  could  not  count  accurately  the  number  of  fingers  of  another 

I.  The  number  and  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massa-  person  held  up  before  them  at  a  distance  of  a  foot." 
chusetts.  The  enumerators  under  both  censuses,  the  State  and  the  na- 

il. Points  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  instruc-  tional,  generally  take  the  statements  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
tion  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  and  the  views  of  various  or  of  some  trustworthy  person  who  is  presumed  to  know  the 
authorities  upon  these  points.  facts,  with  reference  to  the  causes,  nature  and  extent  of  the 

III.  What  various  agencies  are  now  doing  for  the  adult  blindness,  as  well  as  the  number  afflicted.  They  seldom  have 
blind  at  their  homes.  occasion,  indeed,  to  apply  in  a  personal  and  experimental  way 

IV.  What  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  the  adult'  blind  at  these  tests ;  but  the  answers  which  they  receive  in  response 
their  homes.  to  their  inquiries  are  affected,  no  doubt,  by  the  definitions  of 

V.  Further  provisions,  if  any,  needed  to  promote  the  home  blindness  which  these  tests  imply,  and  which  the  enumerators 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts.  must  frequently  use  in  guiding  people  to  correct  answers. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
I.     The  Numbek  and  Condition  of  the   Adult   Blind   in  0f  Statistics  of  Labor,  under  whose  direction  the  State  census 

Massachusetts.  0f  1895  -was1  taken,  has,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  investi- 

The  State  census  of  1895  gives  a  total  of  3,983  blind  per-  gation,  specially  separated  from  the  3,983  blind  people  reported 
sons  in  Massachusetts,  of  whom  2,267  are  males  and  1,716  are 


■1 


aanpi 


those  who  were  totally  blind  at  the  time,  —  blind,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  the  United  States  test  of  blindness,  — and  finds 
that  their  number  is  1,564,  or  626  for  each  million  of  the  pop- 
ulation, while  the  number  of  the  semi-blind  is  2,419,  or  967 
for  each  million. 

Since  Massachusetts  has  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
blind  under  a  broad  definition  of  blindness,  and  an  extraordi- 
narily small  number  under  a  narrow  definition,  it  follows  that 
it  is  important  to  know  the  standard  of  blindness  adopted  by 
the  different  countries,  before  instituting  comparisons  between 
them  and  ourselves. 


In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 
Wadlin  has  classified  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  as  follows  :  — 

Under  twentt-one  tears  of  age. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,  AND   SEX. 

At  home. 

In  institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

Persons  totally  blind,      .... 

Males, 

Females, 

Persons  semi-blind,         .... 

Males, 

Females, 

Aggregates, 

Males, 

Females, 

76 
43 
33 

281 
154 
127 

357 
197 
160 

125 
73 
52 

94 
58 
36 

219 
131 

88 

201 

116 

85 

375 

212 
163 

576 

328 
248 

Twenty-one  tears  of  age  and  over. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,   AND   SEX. 

At  home. 

In  institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

Persons  totally  blind,       .... 

Females, 

Persons  semi-blind,          .... 

Females,       ...                 .        . 
Aggregates,     ...... 

Females,       .  • 

1,192 
659 
533 

1,832 

1,102 

730 

3,024 
1,761 
1,263 

171 
76 
95 

212 
102 
110 

383 
178 
205 

1,363 

735 
628 

2,044 

1,204 

840 

3,407 
1,939 
1,468 

idea  that  this  is  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  hence  it  is  a  school 
for  those  who  cannot  see  light.  Of  the  106  pupils  now  in  at- 
tendance at  the  institution,  25  are  totally  blind,  while  the  remain- 
ing 81  have  more  or  less  vision,  some  being  able  to  distinguish 
colors  and  move  about  with  ease,  while  others  can  barely  dis- 
tinguish the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  So  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  these  boys  and  girls  are  all  practically  blind,  —  that 
is,  no  one  of  them  has  sufficient  sight  to  enable  him  to  study  in 
the  public  schools,  —  and  this  is  the  only  school  in  which  any 
of  them  can  be  trained  and  educated  so  as  to  become  useful  men 
and  women.  Several  of  the  pupils  now  attending  the  institution 
were  within  the  past  two  years  attending  the  public  schools  in 
the  community  in  which  their  parents  reside.  Their  eyes,  per- 
haps naturally  weak,  failed  under  the  strain  of  constant  daily 
use  in  the  schools  ; ,  and  this  fact  would  lead  us  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  periodical 
tests  should  not  be  made  of  the  eyesight  of  growing  children." 
(Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.) 

The  test  for  blindness  at  the  Perkins  Institution  is  lack  of 
sufficient  sight  to  distinguish  printed  letters  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  square,"  —  a  test  under  which  many  if  not  nearly  all  of  tb 
semi-blind  children  enumerated  in  the  State  census  must  bd 
accounted  blind. 

Of  the  number  returned  by  the  State  census  for  1895,  1,672 
males  and  1,269  females,  or  2,941  in  all,  are  reported  as  simply 
blind,  —  blind,  with  no  attendant  circumstances  noted ;  while 
the  rest,  595  males  and  447  females,  or  1,042  in  all,  are  reported 
not  only  as  blind,  but  also  as  orphans,  or  paupers,  or  criminals, 
or  persons  variously  defective  or  diseased.  Indeed,  the  census 
divides  these  1,042  blind  persons  into  no  less  than  61  groups. 
In  the  following  table  a  few  of  these  groups  are  given,  with  the 
numbers  belonging  to  each,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
variety  of  adverse  conditions  and  complications  that  accompany 
blindness  :  — 


GROUPS. 


All  ages. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,   AND   SEX. 

At  home. 

In  institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

Persons  totally  blind,      .... 

Males 

Females, 

Persons  semi-blind,          .... 

Males, 

Females, 

Aggregates,     ...... 

Males, 

Females, 

1,268 
7<2 
566 

2,113 
1,256 

857 

3,381 
1,958 
1,423 

296 
149 
147 

306 
160 
146 

602 
309 
293 

1,564 
851 
713 

2,419 
1,416 
1,'  03 

3,983 
2,267 
1,716 

Convicts  that  are  blind, 
Homeless  minors  that  are  blind, 
Paupers  that  are  blind, 
Paupers  lame  and  blind, 
Paupers  insane  and  blind, 
Paupers  deaf  and  blind, 
Chronic  blind  persons, 
Chronic  deaf  and  blind, 
Maimed  and  blind,     . 
Lame  and  blind, 
Paralytic  blind, 
Epileptic  blind,  . 
Insane  deaf  and  blind, 
Deaf  and  blind,  . 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


21 

lu9 

131 

8 

9 

7 

67 

5 

34 
40 
19 
4 
1 
56 


1 

80 

120 

4 
14 

5 
36 

2 

5 
31 
10 

1 

1 
69 


22 

189 

251 

12 

23 

12 

103 

7 

39 

71 

29 

5 

2 

125 


It  is  quite  certain  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation the  broader  definition  of  blindness  adopted  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts census  is  the  better.  It  brings  out  more  correctly 
the  number  of  persons  whose  condition  seriously  concerns  both 
themselves  and  the  public.  Mr.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  says  :  "In  answering  the  questions 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  sight,  or  as  to  the  total  blindness 
of  particular  pupils,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the 
popular  belief  that  no  one  is  blind  who  sees  light,  and  with  the 


And  so  on  for  47  additional  groups.  It  is  obvious  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  blind  people  are  so  weighted  down  by 
other  afflictions  that  their  formal  instruction  either  for  intel- 
lectual or  industrial  purposes  is  out  of  the  question. 

Of  the  50,411  cases  of  blindness  reported  in  the  United  States 
census  for  1890,  4,267  were  congenital,  40,354  were  non-con- 
|  genital  and  5,790  unknown.     The  causes  of  blindness,  with  the  ■ 
number  of  cases  for  each,  were  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  :  — 


Unknown, 14'456 

Injury  to  the  eyes, 7,134 

Diseases  of  the  eye  itself, 5'45_5 

Cataract, 4'875 

Congenital, 4>267 

Brain  disease, 2,obo 


Mirauit 


Scrofula, 1,822 

General  fever, 1,213 

Measles, • 889 

Military  service, 743 

Scarlet-fever, 556 

Small-pox, 448 

Glaucoma, 209 

Disease  of  one  eye  following  injury  of  the  other,       .        .  158 

Cancer, 82 

All  other  causes, 5,738 

Total, 50,411 


ilim- 


6.  That,  after  excluding  the  classes  enumerated  under  nu 
ber  five,  there  must  remain  a  considerable  proportion  of  adult 
bhnd'for  whom  home  instruction  is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
How  large  this  proportion  is,  has   not  been  ascertained.     A 
considerable  number  capable  of  receiving  instruction  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  apathetic  towards  it.     Courage  and  hope  have  left 
them.     They  have  resigned  themselves  to  their  affliction  with 
a  kind  of  despair.     How  many  would  be  likely  to  accept  in- 
struction from  visitors,  and  profit  by  it,  no  one  can  tell.     All 
The  causes  of  blindness  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  one  one  can  say  is,  that  the  number  of  teachable  cases  must  be  con- 
to  expect  an  increasing  number  of  cases  as  people  advance  in  siderably  less  than  the  total  number  of  adult  blind, 
years,  and  therefore  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  blind  than  of 
non-adult  blind.     The  census  returns  of  England  and  Wales 
for  1881  show  that :  — 


II. 


For  a  million  people  under  5, . 
For  a  million  people  between  5  and  15, 
For  a  million  people  between  15  and  20, 
For  a  million  people  between  20  and  25, 
For  a  million  people  between  25  and  45, 
For  a  million  people  between  45  and  65, 
For  a  million  people  above  65, 


166  are  blind. 

288  are  blind. 

388  are  blind. 

422  are  blind. 

641  are  blind. 
1,625  are  blind. 
6,915  are  blind. 


Points  for  Consideration  in  Connection  with  the 
Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes 
and  the  Views  of  Various  Authorities  upon  these 
Points. 


The  person  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  legislative  resolve  is  Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed  of 
Somerville,  himself  a  blind  man.     It  was  decided  that,  what- 
ever other  inquiries  might  be  made,  Mr.  Breed  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  inquiries  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  advanced  the  age  the  fewer  the  indicate  the  persons  to  whom  they  should  be  sent.     Accord- 
survivors  of  that  age.     Out  of  a  million  people  one  hundred  ingiy?  Mr.  Breed  submitted  a  list  of  questions,  the  first  division 
years  old,  the  number  of  the  blind  would  be  enormous  ;  but  in  relating  to  literary  privileges  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the  second 
Massachusetts,  in  1895,  there  were  only  35  persons  above  that  to  their  industrial  instruction. 

age.  The  foregoing  table  needs,  therefore,  to  be  used  with  The  following  letter,  containing  Mr.  Breed's  questions,  was 
caution.  It  appears  from  the  State  census  of  1895  that,  of  the  sent  out  to  eighteen  persons,  —  some  of  them  specialists,  whose 
3,983  who  are  blind  or  semi-blind,  576  are  under  twenty-one  ijfe  work  it  has  been  to  promote  the  instruction  and  welfare  of 
years  of  age  and  3,407  are  over,  — that  is  to  say,  86  per  cent,  the  blind,  and  some  of  them  people  who  had  been  taught  at 

of  the  blind  are  adults  ;  of  the  totally  blind,  85  per  cent,  are  their  homes  : 

adults;  of  the  semi-blind,  87  per  cent,  are  adults. 

The  latest  returns  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  were  for 
1895.  For  1900  the  number  of  the  blind  and  semi-blind  can- 
not be  far  from  4,200,  of  whom  the  number  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  be  placed  approximately  at  600  and  the  num- 


In  the  Service  of  the  Commonwealth, 

State  Board  of  Education, 

State  House,  Boston,  Oct.  6, 


1899. 


My  Dear 


:  —  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  legislative  resolve  of 


ber  over  twenty-one  at  3,600.     As  to  the  status  of  the  minors 


Massachusetts,  relating  to  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes ;  also  a  set  of  questions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  Newton 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adults  on  the  other,  it  may  be  said :  —  Breed,  a  blind  man,  who  more  than  any  one  else  was  instrumental  in 

1.  That  about  150  minors  are  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  securing  the  passage  of  the  resolve. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  receiving  instruction      Mr.  Breed  gave  me  your  name  as  that  of  one  who  can  enlighten  the 
that  cannot  but  serve  them  well  when  they  return  to  their  homes.  Board  of  Education  on  some  phases  of  the  subject.     If  you  care  to 

2.  That  about  60  minors  are  in  other  institutions.  answer  any  or  all  of  Mr.  Breed's  questions,  your  answers  will  be  j 

3.  That  the  remaining  390  minors  belono-  to  the  following  gratefully  received;  but  what  I  am  chiefly  concerned  to  find  out  is 
croups  : the   lesson  of  any   observation  or  experience  which  you  may   have 

(a)   Those  not  admissible  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  enJ°yed  with  reference : 

because  they  are  too  young. 

/i\   rrU  4.     i     •     -i  i  ,,     -n    ,  .       T     ,.,    ,.       ,  (a)  On  the  industrial  or  trade  side. 

(0)    Ihose  not  admissible  to  the  Perkins  Institution  because 

they  are  under  nine. 

(c)  Those  not  admissible  to  the  Perkins  Institution  because  the  instruction  at  their  homeVof"th7aduirbhrnTwhoTave  . 
they  are  over  nineteen.  acuteness  of  touch  which  belongs  to  the  younger  blind. 

(d)  Those  not  educable  because  of  a  complication  of  condi-      HI.  To  the  demand,  if  any,  for  suitable  literature '  to  be  sent  to 
tions.  their  homes. 

(e)  Those  who  in  capacity  and  age  are  eligible  to  schooling,      IV-  0r  to  any  Phase  of  the  theme  that  is  defined  in  the  resolve, 
but  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges.  *  do  not  ask  y°u  to  answer  any  of  the  enclosed  questions  unless 

4.  That,  of  the  3, 600  adult  blind,  about  400  are  in  institutions  y°Ur.interestinthe  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  is 
chiefly  because  of  their  poverty  and  lack  of  homes.  !U^f1Gntly  great  t0  Justify  me  iu  trespassing  on  your  courteous  at- 

5.  That,  of  the  3,200  at  home,  some  have  received  instruction 
in  their  youth  or  have  been  favored  in  well-to-do  homes  with 


I.  To  the  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  :  — 

jtr 
(b)  On  the  literary  or  academic  side. 

"'.  T°  thG  demaud'  if  anJ'  for  fecial  or  easy  forms  of  type  for 


tention. 


instruction  in  their  adult  years,  and  are  able  to  read  embossed 
j  type,  while  others  are  physically  and  mentally  beyond  the  reach 


I  have  the  honor  to  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Frank  A. 


Hill, 

Secretary. 


of  instruction. 


Replies  to  the  inquiries  were  received  from  the  following  per- 
sons, all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  hold  rcsponsible^posi- 


tions  in  connection  with  agencies  for  variously  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  :  — 

1.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Miss  Edith  M.  Bainbrigge,  secretary  of  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  for  the  Blind,  47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

3.  Mr.  G.  R.  Boyle,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  the  Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  Eng. 

4.  Mr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  Murdoch  Square,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

5.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Room  618,  1222  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

6.  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  honorary  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Society  for  Embossing  and  Circulating  the  Bible,  etc.,  in 
Moon's  Type  for  the  Blind,  104  Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  Eng. 

7.  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  3  Dennis  Street,  Gardiner,  Me. 

8.  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  secretary,  The  General  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

9.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretary,  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  53  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

The  replies  of  the  foregoing  persons  were  accompanied  in 
many  cases  by  reports  and  illustrative  or  explanatory  literature. 

Replies  were  also  received  from  the  following  blind  persons 
who  were  able  to  speak  of  home  instruction  for  the  adult  blind 
from  personal  experience  :  — 

1.  Miss  Lilla  H.  Albee,  Warwick,  Mass. 

2.  Mr.  Harry  Forrester,  11  Allen  Street,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

3.  Mr.  Lucien  B.  Gould,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers,  Togus,  Me. 

4.  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer  Soldiers,  Togus,  Me. 

5.  Mr.  William  W.  Stone,  611  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 

I 

Literary  Privileges  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes. 

1.  Would  the  privilege  of  reading,  or  of  reading  and  writing,  be  a 
benefit  to  the  adult  blind? 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  answers  were  unanimously 
in  the  affirmative.  This  benefit  is  not  necessarily  a  pecuniary 
one.  The  lives  of  the  adult  blind  are  certainly  brightened  by 
their  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  and  experience  confirms  what  reason  in- 
dicates. 

2.  Will  the  adult  blind,  under  existing  conditions,  ask  or  apply 
for  such  privilege? 

To  this  inquiry  various  answers  were  given .  The  adult  blind 
in  England,  says  one,  ask  for  the  privilege.  The  adult  blind 
are  sure  to  ask  for  it,  says  a  second.  They  do  not  ask  for  it, 
says  a  third,  but  they  gladly  use  it  when  it  is  offered  to  them. 
They  have  not  asked  for  it  in  the  United  States,  says  a  fourth. 
They  must  be  sought  out  and  taught  in  their  own  homes,  says 
a  fifth. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  they  ask  for  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Fraser  says:  "The  adult  blind  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  will  have  to  be  sought  out  and  encouraged  to  learn 
to  read.  Samples  of  print  without  previous  instruction  will 
have  little  or  no  meaning  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  touch  is 
almost  a  dormant  sense,  and  requires  to  be  awakened." 


Dr.  Moon  of  Philadelphia  says:  "At  the  present  time  the 
adult  blind  in  this  country  are  as  a  body  unaware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  able  to  learn  to  read  by  means  of  embossed 
type,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  reading;  it  must  be  brought  to  their  notice  in 
a  proper  manner.  As  most  of  them  lose  their  eyesight  from 
exhausting  diseases,  from  accidents,  or  from  causes  which' 
shatter  the  nervous  system,  they  should  have  as  few  obstacles 
as  possible  put  in  their  way ;  and  for  this  reason  the  easily  j 
acquired  embossed  type  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Moon  of  Eng- 
land should  be  brought  to  their  notice,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  they  will  be  able  to  learn  it.  The  systems  of  em- 
bossed t}rpe  principally  used  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  where 
children  only  are  taught  are  the  ordinary  complicated  Roman 
letter  and  three  different  systems  of  dotted  letters  which  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  type  used  by  the  sighted. 
These  systems  are  unfitted  for  the  majority  of  adults.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  success  of  these  types  with  children, 
it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  but  very  few  blind  adults 
can  decipher  the  characters  or  commit  to  memory  the  contrac- 
tions with  which  some  of  them  are  burdened.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Moon  type  can  be 
easily  learned  by  the  blind  of  all  ages,  and  it  is  now  being 
read  with  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  by  a  large  number 
of  adults  even  up  to  ninety  years  of  age  in  Philadelphia." 

The  conflict  of  views  in  the  answers  to  inquiry  No.  2  is  prob- 
ably more  apparent  than  real.  The  isolation  and  helplessness 
of  the  blind,  on  the  one  hand,  estop  them  from  any  very  active 
personal  effort  to  seek  for  reading  and  writing  privileges.  Not 
unfrequently  there  is  entire  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  help  in  this  direction.  The  blind  may,  therefore, 
be  eager  to  utilize  these  privileges  when  brought  to  their  homes  ; 
there  may  be  a  desire,  when  such  privileges  are  fully  explained 
to  them,  to  have  them  brought  to  their  homes ;  and,  yet,  when 
it  comes  to  taking  the  initiative  in  securing  them,  a  certain 
seeming  indifference  or  apathy  may  be  readily  understood. 

3.    Is  it  desirable  or  feasible  to  offer  samples  of  type,  such  as 
nearly  all  the  adult  blind  can  be  taught  to  read  with  very  little  effort, 
to  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  with  information  about  the  privi- 
leges offered,  and  with  offers  of  instruction  when  needed? 

The  answers  are  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

Miss  Moon  of  Brighton,  England,  says:  "This  is  exactly 
what  is  needed,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  sending  teachers 
to  their  homes." 

Dr.  Moon  of  Philadelphia  says:  "It  is  both  desirable  and 
feasible  to  offer  samples  of  easily  decipherable  type  to  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  complete  library  of  the  embossed  books  in  the  Moon 
type,  and  the  employing  of  visitors  to  search  out  the  blind,  to 
teach  them  to  read  at  their  homes,  and  periodically  to  exchange 
their  books.  This  is  an  inexpensive  plan  of  reaching  and  teach- 
ing the  adult  blind,  who  are  generally  isolated,  hidden  away 
from  the  public  eye,  brooding  over  their  loss  of  sight  and  their 
dependence  upon  others.  Oftentimes  they  sit  alone  for  hours,  I 
without  any  one  to  read  to  them,  and  without  any  means  of 
passing  the  time  agreeably.  All  this  is  changed  when  they, 
can  place  their  hands  on  an  embossed  book  which  they  can 
read  for  themselves.  But  the  blind  need  to  be  sought  out ; 
they  are  not  likely  to  ask  for  the  boon,  most  of  them  being 
either  unaware  of  the  existence  of  embossed  books  or  in- 
credulous of  their  ability  to  learn  to  read." 

Mr.  Stainsby  says  :  "  This  question  is  perhaps  best  answered 


by  stating  that  in  connection  with  this  institution  we  have  an 
adult  blind  branch,  and  during  last  year  no  less  than  376  blind 


persons  were  systematically  visited  in  their  homes,  taught  to  i  c neaPness  and  execution,  a  corresponding  gain  is  not  possible 

in  embossed  printing.  The  obvious  answer  is  "Yes."  And 
yet  improvements  in  the  way  of  securing  such  cheapness  and 
excellence  are  somewhat  dependent  on  the  extent  and  strength 
of  the  demand,  present  and  prospective,  for  embossed  litera- 
ture. 


read,  and  supplied  with  books.  In  some  cases,  where  the  two 
teachers  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  find  it  impossible,  from 
advanced  age,  extreme  infirmity  or  other  bodily  or  mental  afflic- 
tions, to  teach  the  blind  to  read,  the  members  have  gladly  wel- 
comed our  teachers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  read  to.  The 
tjrpe  most  generally  used  by  the  members  of  our  adult  blind 

branch  is  Dr.  Moon's  type,  which,  from  its  extreme  simplicity  .  ]'  W°uld  a  weekl?  newsPaPer,  giving  tbe  news  of  the  day  and 
and  its  similarity  to  the  type  ordinarily  used  by  seeing  people,  informa^on  as  to  the  latest  movements  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  dis- 

is  quickly  acquired  even  by  the  aged  blind.     Many,  however,  "T^'f     i  TI  aCfptable  t0  the  adult  blind  tha»  classic  books, 

ii  a.    -d     -ii    +  a       l  +i  n  y  °    wmch  they  have  read  while  they  had  their  sio-kt? 

also  learn  the  Braille  type,  and  welcome  the  weekly  newspaper  J  °  1| 

circulated  amongst  them  in  to  type."  I      Mr.   Anagnos  says :    "Not  feasible.     Such   a  publication 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  ,n  Massachusetts     it  ,s  already  done.     wouW  fce  excee(JingIy  cnmbersome      M}  infor  J^"^ 

4.  Is  any  literature  now  offered  to  the  adult  blind,  suited  to  their   rent  events  could  be  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  obtained 
wants  and  needs,  without  an  expense  which  they  can  ill  afford?  b7  tne  bund  through  the  seeing  friends." 

Mr.  Boyle  says:    «A  weekly  newspaper  would  be  useful 
The  English  answers  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  exten-  and  no  doubt  much  appreciated,  but  it  would  be  exceedino-1 
sive  literature  suited  to  the  blind,  in  type  feasible  for  them  to   difficult  to  produce  it.     In  England  we  have  only  one  w    kl 
learn ;  that  the  expense  of  such  literature  is  considerable  and  newspaper  for  the  blind,  called  the  '  Weekly  Summary  ' 
usually  beyond  the  means  of  the  blind,  so  that  they  rarely  pur-  2d.     It  is  liked,  but  contains  very  little  news  " 
chase  books  for  themselves  ;  but  that,  the  type  once  conquered,       Dr.  Moon  says  :   "  A  newspaper  or  a  magazine   issued         ' 
they  prize  this  literature,   if  it  is   brought  to  them  with  no  odically,  has  been  tried,  with  some  success  In 

attendant  burden  of  expense.  quence  of  the  great  cost  of  reproduction,  it  has  of  recent  years 

Two  or  three  of  the  answers  from  blind  people  in  Massachu-  been   thought,    on   the  whole,    more    satisfactory   to        11'  b 
setts  indicate  that  they  are  not  satisfied  either  with  the  litera-  standard  works  than  to  issue  merely  ephemeral  literature  " 
ture  which  they  conceive  to  be  available  or  with  the  expense      Miss  Moon  says  :   "  I  do  not  think  a  newspaper  would  b      f 
attending  its  use.       N  the  first  importance  to  the  adult  reading  blind,  although    of 

Mr.  Anagnos,  however,  says  :   "  Books  are  sent  out  from  course,  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure;  but  the  prena- 
our  library  to  all  applicants  free  of  charge  save  for  that  of 
transportation.     Books  can  also  be  obtained  from  many  of  the 
leading  libraries  throughout  New  England  to  which  this  insti- 
tution has  donated  reading  matter." 

5.  Is  it  necessary  to  furnish  more  literature  than  is  now  available? 

The  answers  indicate  that  while,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  stock  of  reading  matter  for  the  blind  must  be  somewhat 
limited,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  abundance  of  books  in  the 
Roman  as  well  as  in  the  Moon  and  Braille  types  for  the  blind 
who  are  just  beginning  to  read,  and  the  stock  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Moreover,  any  book  may  be  reproduced  in  em- 
bossed type,  provided  payment  of  the  expense  of  so  doing  is 
guaranteed. 

One  reply  says:  "More  of  a  different  sort,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  current  events.  The  tastes  of  the  blind  are  like 
those  of  seeing  people." 

Mr.  Anagnos  says:  "Our  capability  for  distribution  is 
greater  than  the  demand." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  blind  people  in  their 
homes  may  sometimes  lament  a  poverty  or  dearth  of  literature 
adapted  to  their  use,  while  publications  for  the  blind  are  com- 
paratively abundant.  It  is  common  enough  for  seeing  people 
to  be  unaware  of  resources  they  would  be  glad  to  utilize. 

6.  Can  such  literature  be  produced  much  cheaper  than  at  present 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  greatly  improved  modes  of  ink  printing? 

This  question  was  not  worded  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
convey  its  meaning.  Several  persons  said,  and  truly,  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  ink  printing  and  printing  for 
the  blind.  It  was  simply  desired  to  know,  however,  whether, 
just  as  in  ink  printing  there  has   been  great  gain  in  speed, 


t 


ration  of  such  a  thing  would  be   most  expensive,  and  would 
l  never  be  self-supporting." 

Mr.    Stainsby    says    that   newspapers    and    periodicals    are 
greatly  valued  by  the  blind,  and  approves  their  introduction, 
jl  although  he  admits  that  such  items  of  news  as  they  contain  can 
'  be  easily  obtained  from  friends. 

The  blind  themselves  —  those  who  have  learned  to  read  — 
would  naturally  prize  a  weekly  newspaper.  Just  as  seeing 
people  frequently,  if  not  generally  prefer  the  newspaper  to 
classic  literature,  so  a  similar  trend  exists  among  many  of  the 
The  desirability  of  such  a  paper  is  one  thin£, 
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reading  blind. 

however ;  its  feasibility,  a  different  thing. 

8.  Would  such  a  newspaper,  the  first  copy  of  which  should  conta'- 
the  alphabet,  with  instruction  from  which  a  seeing  person  could  teach 
the  blind  one  to  read  it,  be  the  cheapest  and  most  acceptable  method 
of  reaching  blind  adults  ? 


Mr.  Anagnos  thinks  that  such  a  newspaper  is  "  not  feasible." 

Mr.  Boyle  does  not  regard  such  a  newspaper  as  "the  best 
means  of  teaching  the  adult  blind."  He  adds  :  "In  order  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  board,  brass  guide,  stA'le,  eraser,  paper,  and 
an  embossed  primer ;  also  a  little  book  of  instructions  in  ordi- 
nary print  for  the  seeing." 

"It  would  be  an  experiment,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  and  expe- 
rience would  be  the  only  way  of  telling  results." 

"An  embossed  newspaper  might  certainly  be  one  means  of 
reaching  adults,"  says  Dr.  Moon  ;  "  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prepare  a  newspaper  for  that  purpose,  when  so  many  choice 
specimens  of  English  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  suited 
to  all  intellectual  grades,  .  .  .  are  also  printed  in  the  easily 
acquired  Moon  type." 

"Instruction  in  reading,  I  consider,  is  best  given  by  blind 
teachers  of  the  blind,"  says  Mr.  Stainsby. 

Some  of  the  adult  blind,  however,  look  with  favor  upon  such 
a  newspaper,  although  they  question  the  cheapness  of  the  plan. 


9.  Can  such  a  paper  be  printed  and  circulated  for  $2  per  annum, 
and  would  it  be  feasible  for  the  State  to  appropriate  $10,000  the  first 
year,  to  procure  presses,  etc.,  and  $5,000  for  two  or  three  succeeding 
t  years,  with  the  prospect  and  hope  that  in  a  few  years  such  a  paper 
would  be  self-sustaining? 

jj  The  general  tenor  of  the  answers  was  that,  whatever  service 
0  such  a  newspaper  might  render,  it  could  not  become  self- 
+i  sustaining. 

s       "To  help  the  blind,"  says  Mr.  Boyle,  "  you  will  have  to  go 

d  on  philanthropic  lines  .   .   .  and  be  prepared  to  lose." 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  the  scheme  is  "  not  feasible." 

Dr.  Moon,  however,  thinks  that,  "  if  such  appropriations  as 

f<  those  referred  to  could  be  secured,  a  vast  amount  of  good  could 

be  effected  in  procuring  an  increase  in  the  embossed  literature 

for  the  blind;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  newspaper  at  $2  per 

annum  might  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  become  self-sustain- 


The  answers  all  indicate  that,  the  more  the  blind  are  edu- 
cated, provided  always  the  education  is  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  more  abundant  and  accessible  the  privileges  are 
that  minister  to  such  an  education,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
become  ambitious,  self-sustaining  and  fairly  happy. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  "  the  blind,  like  the  seeing,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  workers  and  the  drones;  and 
a  self-respecting  blind  man  will  become  a  producer  as  surely 
as  his  seeing  brother." 

Industrial  Instruction  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes. 
I.  Can  those  who  have  learned  or  followed  some  trade  for  a  living 
before  becoming  blind  be  taught  the  means  which  have  been  found  by 
years  of  experience  to(  make  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five  at  that 
trade ;  and  can  the  man  who  has  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  be  encouraged  to  pursue  some  part  of  his  former  occupation  for 
partial  or  entire  support  ? 

Most  of  the  answers  indicate  a  belief  that  trades  followed 
before  blindness  can  generally  be  followed  after  blindness,  — 
in  short,  that  four  senses,  with  intelligent  direction,  can  be 
made  in  time  to  do  reasonably  well  the  work  of  five  at  such 
trades.  Mr.  Anagnos  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
there  are  some  trades  which  it  would-  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
without  the  aid  of  sight. 

Mr.  Boyle  thinks  it  is  better  for  a  man  who  followed  a  trade 
before  becoming  blind  to  continue  in  it  afterwards,  if  possible, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  make  four 
senses  do  the  work  of  five. 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the  blind 
can  be  far  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  given  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  than  in  their  homes.  Tools,  materials  and  ex- 
perts in  teaching  various  trades  are  provided  much  better  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

There  seems  to  be  no  dissent  from  the  view  that  encourage- 
ment is  helpful  to  all,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  blind. 

2.  Can  the  young  and  middle-aged  blind  be  taught  some  occupation 
by  which  they  can  earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  support,  in  either  of  the 
ways  practised  in  other  countries  ?  Two  of  these  ways  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  first,  where  one  has  sufficient  business  faculties  to  prosecute 
business  on  his  own  account,  he  is  assisted  to  start  in  business  of  his 
own,  — this  is  called  the  Saxon  method  ;  second,  where  one's  business 
ability,  is  not  apparent,  and  he  has  no  kindred  or  friends  to  take  the 
care  of  his  business,  there  may  be  established  working  homes,  where, 
if  not  entirely  self-sustaining,  one  may  earn  the  larger  part  of  his  liv- 
ing, and  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  friends  or  the 
public. 

Mr.  Stainsby  :  "  The  methods  suggested  in  this  question  are 
precisely  those  adopted  in  this  institution.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  a  very  large  number  of  ex-pupils  of  good  business 
ability  practising  trades  and  professions  in  their  own  homes, 
having  been  assisted  to  do  so  by  this  institution.  We  have 
something  like  50  blind  persons  now  employed  in  our  work- 


ing. 


He  makes  a  significant  qualification  of  his  view  in  these      shops  (and  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing) ,  who  are  gaining 


words  :  "  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  news  as  regards 
ordinary  passing  events  would  at  the  end  of  a  week  be  stale ; 
and,  if  the  articles  were  of  a  scientific  and  narrative  character, 
they  might  just  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  appear  in  distinct 
volumes  and  in  permanent  form." 

10.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  privileges  asked  for  would  in  many 
cases  stimulate  the  ambition  and  energies  of  the  poor  man  who  has 
given  up  in  despair  to  try  some  means  by  which  he  can  become  a  pro- 
ducer and  earn  a  part  or  all  of  his  own  living  by  honest  industry  ? 


a  fair  wage,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  entirely  support  them- 
selves. These  employees  have  been  trained  at  the  institution, 
and  have  received  employment  at  the  completion  of  their  train- 
ing. In  every  instance  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
started  these  persons  in  business  on  their  own  account,  either 
because  the  trades  they  have  learned  could  not  be  practised  at 
home,  or  their  business  capacity  Avould  not  be  likely  to  bring 
them  success.  Besides  the  employees  mentioned  above,  we  have 
a  considerable  number  of  blind  teachers." 


Dr.  Moon  :   "  Upon  an  average  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
blind  capable  of  handiwork  can  be  considered  to  possess  business  the  times.     Those  of  thirty  years  ago  can  no  longer  be  de- 
ability  sufficient  to  conduct  business  on  their  own  account ;  the  pended  upon  for  support,  and  new  modes  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
remainder  need  the  fostering  care  and  assistance  of  the  working  hood  have  superseded  them  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 


homes ;  and  in  such  homes  many  can  earn  from  $4  to  $8  regu- 
larlv  per  week,  —  probably  in  some  cases  even  more  than  that. 
Those  who  are  in  business  for  themselves  oftentimes  have  as 
much  as  they  can  do  on  their  own  account,  especially  at  chair 
caning  and  basket  work." 

Mr.  Fraser:  "This  question  is  a  large  one,  and  involves 
many  considerations.     Congregations  of  the  adult  blind  cannot 
Iwork  to  advantage.     My  idea  is  that  local  workshops,  employ- 
ing from  4  to  6  blind  persons,  should  be  established  in  each  city   She  adds,  in  a  subsequent  letter 
or  town  which  has  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
would  not  be  altogether  self-supporting." 


In  addition  to  the  answers  directly  given  to  the  foregoing 
inquiries,  interesting  statements  were  made  by  several  of  the 
authorities  whose  views  were  sought,  of  which  the  following 
are  illustrations  :  — 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  says,  in  a  letter  :  "Of  the  small  number  of 
adult  blind  persons  I  have  known,  the  majority  show  an  inex- 
plicable but  decided  aversion  to  learning  to  use  raised  print." 

' '  The  unwillingness  of  the 

These   adult  blind  to  learn  has  struck  me  forcibly  and  painfully.     ] 

have  seen  most,  it  is  true,  of  elderly  men.     In  the  hospital  at 


Mr.  Boyle  :   "  Where  the  blind  have  business  capacity,  there;  Togus  (Maine)  they  sit  all  day  with  folded  hands,  but  will  not 

3  no  doubt  they  can  and  do  succeed.     The  Saxon  method  is  make  the  effort  to  learn  to  read,  though  the  raised-type  books 

very  good.     Workshops  for  the  blind,  such  as  you  suggest,  are  in  their  hands,  as  it  were.     One  old  man,  taught  by  Mr. 

have  been  tried  in  England  with  very  great  success  in  the  Breed  when  he  was  there,  finds  the  interest  of  his  whole  day  in 

maioritv  of  cases."  reading;  with  the  others,  whom  this  man  would  gladly  teach. 

Miss  Moon  :   "  I  think  the  Saxon  method  most  desirable,  and  I  have  pleaded  in  vain.     They  will  not  take  the  trouble." 
also  working  homes,  properly  managed,  where  the  blind  person       Mrs.    Richards   tells    of    a   similar   experience   with    blind 
has  no  personal  relatives  or  friends  to  help  him."  women.     "As   to   the    weekly   newspaper,"    she    adds,    "it 

Mr.  Anagnos:  "  Even  were  such  a  movement  successful  from  would,  I  think,  be  very  welcome,  yet  I  should  doubt  if  the 
a  financial  point  of  view,  —  a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  circulation  would  justify  the  enormous  expense  it  would  re- 
proved, in  spite  of  repeated  experiments  in  this  country,  — the  quire." 

idea  embodied  in  the  system  of  working  homes  is  a  mistaken      Miss  Moon  says  :   "  The  benefit  to  the  adult  blind  of  reading 
one.     Bvthe  establishment  and  support  of  special  institutions,  embossed  books  brought  to  their  own  homes  is  beyond  esti-> 
which  in  reality  are  almshouses  pure  and  simple,  disguised  under    mation,  as  it  raises  their  thoughts  above  their  afiiiction,  and' 
the  misleading  name  of  industrial  homes,  blind  adults  of  both     causes  them  to  feel  that  there  is  something  beyond  sitting  by 
sexes  are  segregated  from  ordinary  society  and  form  a  sort  of    the  fireside  dreaming  of  their  loss  of  sight  and  thinking  that  all ' 
community  by  themselves,  which  is  decidedly  injurious  to  their     is  against  them.     They  once  again  raise  their  heads  and  feel 
intellectual,  social,  moral  and  spiritual  interests.     By  gathering    their  hearts  throb  with  expectation;  and,   as  time  goes   on, 
under  its  roof  not  only  the  good  and  deserving  persons  but  also     they  emerge  from  this  slough  of  despond  and  long  for  some- 
a  part  of  very  undesirable  elements,  it-lowers  the  moral  standard    thing  more  to  do,  and,  if  possible,  to  again  endeavor  to  earn" 
of  the  blind,  dulls  the  incentives  to  honest  endeavor,  and  offers     their  living." 

inducements  for  seeking  refuge  under  it  to  those  who  are  in-         Home  teaching  is  strongly  advocated  by  Miss  Moon,  paid" 
clined  to  be  indolent  and  discontented  under  the  effect  of  a    teachers  going  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  giving  them  instruc-' 
wholesome  discipline.     To  the   careful  student  and  impartial    tion,  taking  to  them  suitable  books  and  exchanging   them  at 
investigator  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  prevailing  industrial    intervals  for  others.     All  this  opens  the  mind,  and  arouses  not* 
system  in  the  civilized  world,  in  which  the  use  of  the  iron  fin-    unfrequently   an    ambition   to    do    something   further.     Then 
gers   of  machinery  of  every  conceivable  kind   has  rendered    -come  inquiries   as  to  possible   occupations,   and  the  field   is" 
valueless  those  of  the  human  flesh,  it  is  clearly  evident  that,    ready  for  beginnings  in  industrial  instruction, 
with  the  exception  of  mattress  making  and  of  the  tuning  of       Mr-  Eraser,  himself  a  blind- man,  says  :  "  There  is  no  ciouut  * 
pianofortes,    there    is    no   manual   or    mechanical    occupation  i"a&t  something  should  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  : 
whereby  the  blind  can  earn  their  living,  even  under  the  most  *ne  adult>  Wind,  and  in  this  country  we  are  doing  what  we  can  J 
favorable  circumstances."  in  tnat  direction.   •   •   •  While  it  is  advisable  in  every  way  to  " 

Such  answers  as  the  adult  blind  themselves  give  to  the  inquiry  encourage  the  adult  blind  to  become  active  and  useful  men  and 
are  in  the  affirmative ;  but  the  question  occurs  whether  their  women,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  such  encouragement  ' 
views  may  not  spring  more  from  their  wishes  or  feelings  than  or  aid  does  not  tend  to  pauperize  the  recipients.     The  adult  1 
from  any  judgment  based  on  wide  experience  and  deep  study.  blmd  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  have  lost  5 

their  sight  in  infancy  or  youth  and  who  presumably  have  re-  " 
3.  Are  there  not  occupations  yet  untried  in  this  country  which  might  ceived  such  an  education  and  training  as  fit  them  to  support1 
prove  useful  to  the  blind?  •  themselves  ;  and  those  who  lose  their  sight  after  reaching  the  t 

The  answers  are  generally  in  the  affirmative.     The  occupa-  a»e   of  manhood  or  womanhood.     For  the  first  class  Massa-  > 
tions  themselves,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  neighborhood  chusetts  has  done  nobly,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  * 
where  the  blind  live,  and  such  demands  of  that  neighborhood  as  being   recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world;  for  the  " 
[blind  men  can  train  themselves  to  meet.     There  are  but  few  second  class  Massachusetts  has  done  little  or  nothing.     The  ' 
(things,  however,  in  which  they  can  receive  special  training  at  Point  *  would  like  to  emphasize  is  this  :  that,  in  aiding  the  3 
the  institutions  or  at  their  homes  from  teachers  sent  out  by  the  adult  blmd  wbo  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  great  care  3 
(institutions.     Whatever  they  do  outside  of  these  things  they  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  work  among  the  youthful  blind  a 
jhave  to  learn  to  do  as  best  they  can.  ls  not  nullified.     In  my  opinion,  the  working  homes  for  blind 

Mr.  Anagnos  says:   "Conditions  are  constantly  changing,  men  and  blind  women  in  Pennsylvania  have  tended  to  lower 
md  the  occupations  for  the  blind  must  and  will  change  with  tne  standard  of  individual  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  graduates 
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ratic0f  the   Pennsylvania    School   for   the  Blind.     These    homes, 
7ievewhich  are  in  large  measure  charitable  institutions,  offer  to  the 
^graduates  an  assured  and  comparatively  easy  way  of  being  sup- 
wgreap0rted,  and  hence  as  pupils  in  the  school  or  as  graduates  the 
'alth  blind  are  not  stimulated  to  that  measure  of  individual  effort 
'bee which    ensures    success.     If  the  foregoing  point    be  kept  in 
^mind,  I  certainly  would  approve,  heart  and  soul,  any  effort 
w0lthat  might   be  made  to  improve   the    condition   of  the  adult 
1  peo  blind." 

clas      Mr.    Boyle  writes:    "I  should  like  to  see   home  teaching 

rea'  societies   throughout  the  whole  of  the   world,    and  I    cannot 

h°T  understand  a  man's  opposing  them.     Our  experience  is  that 

the  blind  make  the  best  home  teachers,  and  it  gives  them  em- 

,     ployment.     In  London  we  have  a  large  number  of  blind  people 

the  empl°yed  in  this  way.     The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society 

0f  j  employs  12  blind  men,  and  they  are  paid,  I  believe,  from  £60 

to  £100  per  year." 

]      Miss  Bainbrigge  contributes  the  following  interesting  matter 

1  about  trades  for  the  adult  blind:    "We  think  it,  as  a  rule, 

me;  better  to  teach   trades  to  adult  blind  persons  in  workshops 

tho  rather  than  in  their  own  homes ;    but  we  feel  sure  that  their 

nee  sense  of  independence  is  cultivated,  and  that  they  are  generally 

an   happier,  if  they  can  live  among  their  own  people ;   so  we  have 

nai  not  built  a  home  for  them,  only  a  factory.     This  is  managed, 

'  as  far  as  possible,  like  ordinary  factories ;  but  no  interest  on 

ne  capital  is  taken,  and  the  manager's  salary,  firing,  and  all  inci- 

1  dental  expenses  are  paid  from  the  endowment  fund  or  by  sub- 

a   rea  scriptions." 

^  pr(      Mr.  Reynolds,  a  blind  man,  in  his  own  handwriting  says  : 

£,   sp<  "Mr.  J.  N.  Breed  taught  me  to  read  and  write  the  American 

to    and  English  Braille,  and  I  have  for  three  years  corresponded 

ac<  with  four  blind  men,   whom  I  have  made  happy,  as  well  as 

made  myself  a  great  blessing  to  the  blind.     Had  it  not  been 

tea  for  it,  I  think  I  should  have  become  crazy  for  the  want  of 

£  something  to  devote  my  time  to.     I  have   taught  two  blind 

t(  an  men  to  read,  and  they  are  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  read. 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  blessing,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Breed  will  meet 

-  with  success,  and   see  that  every  adult  blind  person  in   the 

aa(  State  is  taught  to  read  and  write,  for  it  is  such  a  comfort.     I 

read  and  write  three  alphabets.     As  for  a  blind  person's  work- 
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ing  and  earning  a  living,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done." 


Miss  Lilla  H.  Albee,  a  blind  person,  says  :  "Till  I  was 
r]  about  fifty-two  I  could  read ;  then  I  lost  my  sight,  which  an 
ii  SUc  operation  partially  restored,  but  I  was  not  able  to  read.  Two 
0  sus  years  ago  Mr.  Breed  was  in  town,  and  induced  me  to  learn  to 
tl  i  read  New  York  point.  I  was  nearly  sixty,  and  thought  I 
s  on  would  not  be  able  to  learn,  because  my  touch  was  not  delicate 
(3  ]  enough.  It  took  three  months  to  fix  the  characters  in  my 
•]  mind,  and  I  often  got  discouraged.  Last  winter  I  read  '  Evan- 
geline, '  with  notes  and  biographical  sketch,  and  Holmes's 
poems." 

III.  What  Various  Agencies  aee  now  doing  for  the 
Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes. 
What  may  be  said  under  this  head  has  in  part  already  been 
anticipated.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  keen  and  active 
interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  is 
shown  in  many  countries,  not  only  by  private  organizations, 
but  by  the  government.  This  interest  finds  effective  and 
economical  expression  in  what  are  called  home  teaching 
agencies.  The  first  home  teaching  society  for  the  blind  in 
England,  if  not  the  first  in  the  world,  was  started  in  1855  by 
Miss   Graham.     Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  in  his  exhaustive  work 
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on  ' '  The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind :  What  ii 
has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  "  published  in  1886,  reported 
that  at  that  time  there  were  79  home  teaching  agencies  in  Eno-- 
land,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  "Few  large  towns  are 
without  one,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  districts  theL 
blind  are  visited  at  their  own  homes  by  the  teachers  employed 
by  the  societies.  Their  functions  are  extremely  simple.  The 
blind  are  visited  at  their  own  homes,  are  taught  to  read  by 
Moon's  system,  and  when  they  have  learned,  have  books 
brought  to  them,  which  are  changed  at  stated  intervals.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  home  teaching  societies  attempt  to  start  those 
whom  they  visit  in  trades  or  otherwise  to  enable  them  toio 
maintain  themselves.  Thus,  the  Glasgow  Home  Teaching 
Society,  which  visits  1,189  of  the  blind  in  six  of  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland,  has  started  50  blind  as  small  traders. 
Employment  has  been  found  for  52  others  in  docks,  foundries, 
etc.,  and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  encourages  knitting  amongst 
the  women.  During  the  last  year  95  knittei*s  were  employed 
at  their  homes,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  £555." 

Many  of  these  home  teaching  agencies,  says  Dr.  Armitage, 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  some 
particular  system  of  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  other  systems, 
—  as  the  Moon  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Braille,  or" the] 
Braille  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Moon.  This  narrow  view  will  ; 
gradually  change  to  a  more  liberal  one.  Two  systems,  he 
adds,  are  necessary  to  the  adult  blind,  — Moon's  for  the  hard- 
handed  and  for  those  who  have  no  wish  for  higher  intellectual 
culture,  and  Braille  for  the  young  and  intelligent  of  all  ages. 

Mr.    Henry   J.    Wilson,    secretary   to   the    Committee   of 

Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  London,  in  a  report  issued  ir 

1896,  gives  a  list  of  46  home  teaching  agencies  for  the  blind 

in  England  and  Wales.     There  are,  of  course,  other  agencies 

fnr  tpanliin/r  nr  ntiiovwisp  nirlincr  the  blind  distinct  from  these 
home  teaching  agencies.     Mr.  Wilson  gives  lists  of  them  ior 

England  and  Wales,  —  25  resident  schools,  33  workshops  and 
8  homes  for  the  blind,  38  societies  that  provide  the  blind  with 
pensions  and  16  other  organizations  for  variously  promoting 
their  welfare. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Prescott,  for  twenty  years  head  teacher  and 
librarian  of  the  New  South  Wales  Home  Teaching  Society,  in 
a  personal  interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  says  that 
there  are  several  home  teaching  agencies  in  Australia.  These 
agencies  are  maintained  in  part  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the  government,  the  New 
South  Wales  Home  Teaching  Agency  receiving  from  the 
government  £2  for  every  £1  voluntarily  subscribed,  until 
the  government  aid  reaches  a  maximum  of  £500.  The  other 
agencies  are  aided  on  a  basis  of  £1  from  the  government  to 
£1  from  private  sources.  Hundreds  of  adult  blind  people 
have  thus  been  taught  to  read  at  their  homes,  Mr.  Prescott, 
himself  a  blind  man,  having  taught  some  200.  From  the 
twentieth  annual  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Home  Teach- 
ing Society,  it  appears  that  319  blind  persons  in  all  have  been 
taught  to  read  by  this  society,  78  to  write  the  Braille  type,  40i 
to  read  and  write  embossed  music,  18  to  use  the  typewriter,! 
14  to  write  with  pencil  and  raised  lines,  25  to  make  door  mats, 
24  to  cane  chairs,  40  to  make  halters,  19  to  net  and  10  to! 
knit.  The  number  of  volumes  of  embossed  books  loaned 
has  reached  40,554.  The  number  of  visits  made  has  been 
27,337.  Four  of  the  pupils  taught  have  established  institu-  j 
tions  for  the  blind  in  other  provinces  of  Australia.  These 
figures,  though  they  cover  twenty  years,  mainly  belong,  Mr. , 
Prescott  says,  to  the  later  and  more  active  years  of  the  so-|| 
ciety.     The   literature  offered  to  the  blind  by  the  Australian 


It 


societies  is  in  Moon  type  or  in  Braille,  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  instruction  is  offered  to  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes,  about  60  per  cent,   of  them,  says  Mr.  Prescott, 


As  a  mere  question  in  economics,  it  is  worth  asking  whether 
it  would  not  pay,  in   the  long  run,  to   expend  a  little   more 


desire   to   avail   themselves    of  it.     The  population   of  New  money  for  the  prevention  of  evils  the  burden  of  which  the  pub 

lie  must  bear  if  they  are  not  prevented.  The  wisdom  of  the 
world  oil  this  point  is  crystallized  into  the  homely  expression 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 


South  Wales  in  1891  was  1,134,207  ;  of  Australia  in  1891, 
3,033,166. 

In  Germany,  said  Dr.  Armitage  in  1886,  the  universal  diffu- 


sion of  reading  amongst  the  adult  blind  which  has  been  brought ; ,  certain  that  many  a  blind  man  can  be  saved  to  useful  and  fairly 
1  nhont  bv  our  home  teaching  societies  is  hardly  thought  of ;   but,  .      .  ,.  .         ..   „     ~    ,  ,,. 

aDoui  uy  uui  iiumo  tc  0  j  e  ,         ,  b  living,  to  the  loy  as  well  as  to  the  relief  of  the  public, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  blind  pupils  scattered  through-        .        .      ?  ,         ,.       ,.,       ,        ,  , 

on  uiv  umei  uauu,  uxic  ^    v  r  i  _      .       ,°     if  his  mind  is  drawn  away  by  interesting  literature  from  always 

mumt  the  country  after  having  learned  trades  at  the  institu-  n.  .  .        .„    .„  ,  .    ,       ,  .      ,  ,    ,   e  , 

ouguu  uie  ^uuuiij  a  o  brooding  on  himself;  if  his  hands  are  trained  to  some  helpful 

tious  is  more  complete  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  °        ....         „  .  ,         ,  , 

nuns  i»  wuic  w    F  ^  j  ^  j  •'occupation;  if  his  self-respect  is  strengthened  by  an  increasing 

Bv  this  methodical  supervision  and  assistance  from  70  to  80  \  ,         ..    ,  +:„„^„u 

x>_y  tuio  mci,  w  r  consciousness  of  a  prowess  that  blindness  cannot  extinguish ; 

per  cent,  of  the  old  pupils  are  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  ^  .n  ^  ^  ^^  ig  ar(mged  to  gaye  sometMng  from  the 

by  the  trades  learned  while  at  school.  ^  he  conceive  himself  to  be.     So  lo  as  1833>  the 

In  the  United  States,  while  commendable  work  is  done  m 


educating  blind  children,  comparatively  little  has  been  done 


trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  then  known  as  the  New 


""'  c~  _**  .      England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  an  address 

for  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.     Home  teaching  agencies  ^    °         ,,.         .   ,    , ,  ,        f  ,  i     tt  ^  d  *  *• 

,  ,.  .         °     &     .       to  the  public,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

There  is  one  in  Philadelphia, — a  private  enterprise, 


are  rare. 

—  the  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library,  organized  in  1882.  It  has  taught  hundreds  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Philadelphia.  Its  library  of  embossed  books,  in 
the  Moon  type,  has  been  assigned  to  a  special  room  in  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  This  room  is  also  a  free  reading  room 
for  the  blind. 


and  constituting  the  first  report  of  the  institution,  declared  that 
its  object  was  an  economical  one  to  the  community.  "It  is  to 
take  from  society,"  they  said,  "  so  many  dead  weights,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  educate  the  blind  and  enable  them  to  get  their 
own  livelihood ;  and  society  ought  to  consider  any  capital  so 
invested  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  its  charitable 


IV. 


What  Massachusetts  is  doing  foe  the  Adult  Blind 
in  their  Homes. 


debt,  as  a  provision  for  preventing  the  blind  from  becoming  a 
tax  to  the  community.  .  .  .  It  is  alike  the  character  and  the 
honor  of  the  age  that  society  is  not  content  with  administering 

charitable  aid  to  the  distressed,  but  that  it  seeks  to  strike  at  the 
Massachusetts  provides  for  the  education  of  children  who  are  root  of  the  eyil?  and  prevent  its  reCurrence  ;  it  remains  yet  for 
blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  |  Qur  country  to  ftpply  tMg  principle  to  the  pauperism  of  the 
the  Blind ;  also  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  is  a  bbnd  " 

department  of  the  Perkins  Institution.     Annual  appropriations ,      ^  obligati(m  of  the  State  t0  care  for  the  helpless  blind  when 
are  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose.     Blind  children!  aR  dge  faifg  them  ig  universally  rec0gnized  on  both  its  legal  and 


are  as  much  entitled  to  free  education  as  seeino;  children.     It 


its  moral  side  ;  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  prevent  such  help- 


is  obviously  inexpedient,  if  not  generally  impossible,  for  the:lessneS8  g0  far  ag  practicable  would  seem,  from  every  point  of 
several  towns  and  cities  to  make  independent  and  satisfactory  view?  to  be  stronger  stilL  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  sec- 
provision  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  blind  children;  the  tion  2  of  chapteiT5j  there  is  ample  authority  for  encouraging 
State,  therefore,  takes  the  work  of  schooling  them  upon  itself.  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind,  whether  such 
There  is  no  charity  about  it,  —it  is  simply  the  State's  way  of  agencies  are  on  a  literary,  an  industrial  or  a  charitable  basis, 
completing  its  public  school  system.  So  far  as  educating  blind  op  on  any  or  all  of  them  combined.  It  is  as  legitimate,  for 
children,  then,  is  concerned,  the  State's  policy  is  well  defined  instance?  for  the  State  to  contribate  something  for  the  instruc- 
ana  settled.  ^.-on  0f  the  adult  blind  as  for  the  instruction  of  adult  seeing  per- 

But  the  question  of  giving  instruction  to  the  adult  blind  at  gong?  and  to  contribute  for  the  former  purp0Se  through  the 
their  homes  is  a  new  one  for  the  State  to  consider.     If  blind  agency  of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind  or  some  other 
people  become  helpless  or  insane,  they  may  be  cared  for  either  on?anization  as  for  tbe  latter  purp0se  through  the  agency  of  the 
in  local  or  State  institutions.     The  number  of  the  blind  thus  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  or  the  Amherst  Agri- 
eared  for  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  census  of  1895,  cub^ural  College 
was  383.     Blindness  is  a  great  affliction,  —bad  enough  at  the         In  England  the  education  of  blind  children  is  compulsory, 
best,  but  worse  for  those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  see.     Jn  Massachusetts  it  is  practically  voluntary.     To  be  sure,  all 
Among  those  who  have  always  been  blind  there  is  far  more     children  betWeen  seven  and  fourteen  must  attend  school  unless 
contentment  and  happiness  than  one  would  suppose  ;  especially    thdr  physical  or  mental  coudition  renders  such  attendance  in- 
this  true  of  those  who  through  education  have  acquired    expedient .  but  blindness  has  usually  been  held  to  be  a  condition 

justifying  non-attendance.     The  .Perkins  Institution  does  not 


valuable  resources.  And,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
known  the  joys  of  vision,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment and  intellectual  resources  whether  they  are  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  deprivation,  or  not.  Still,  there  are  many 
of  this  latter  class  whose  thoughts  gravitate  towards  their  condi- 
tion,—  towards  the  darkness,  the  isolation,  the  helplessness  of 
it  all, — and  melancholia  or  something  worse  comes  on.  Or 
if,  retaining  their  reason,  they  are  without  friends  and  unable 
to  support  themselves,  then  poverty  overtakes  them.  At  last 
they  reach  the  asylum  or  the  almshouse.  Here,  the  public,  in 
the  role  of  charity,  cares  for  them  until  the  end  comes. 


reach  all  the  blind  children  of  the  State ;  but,  had  it  done  so 
from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  time,  it  would  have  reached 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  adult  blind.  While  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  funds  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution might  be  used  for  adults,  if  the  trustees  so  desired,  the 
policy  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  to  concentrate  its 
resources  on  the  education  of  blind  children.  The  institution 
does  something,  however,  for  the  adult  blind :  — 

I.  By  means  of  a  workshop,  in  which  a  few  blind  people  of 
the  neighborhood  are  employed. 


— »1 


ti 


ra 

II.  By  means  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  which   prints 
books  in  raised  Roman  letters  for  the  blind. 

HI.  By  means  of  the  library  of  the  institution,  whose  books 


gr 


ii-  fc 

a       are  freely  offered  to  the  blind. 


b( 

IV.  By  means  of  a  society  of  its  graduates,  which  has  just 

i       taken  up  the  work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes. 

]  As  to  the  workshop,  it  does  excellent  service,  so  far  as  it 

j  P'  goes  ;  but  it  reaches  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  adult  blind 

C*  I 

d  of  the  State.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  the  blind  there 
j  amount  to  only  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  shop 
a  just  about  pays  its  way.  So  long  as  it  does  that,  or  comes 
r  somewhere  near  it,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  unsuccessful.  The 
ti  work  spirit  should  be  encouraged  in  the  adult  blind,  wherever 
r  tl  practicable 


r 

r 
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0  As  to  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  it  answers  admirably  for 
those  who  are  trained  to  read  the  Roman  type, — that  is,  for 
the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  for  a 

s  few  others.  The  great  majority  of  the  adult  blind,  however, 
t,  n  coming  to  their  blindness,  as  they  do,  after  their  childhood  has 
a  t]  passed,  cannot  use  this  type  or  any  other  until  they  have  been 

13  taught.  Whatever  the  system  they  attempt  to  use,  it  should 
t,  a  be  easy  to  learn,  and,  when  learned,  it  should  admit  the  learner 

E  to  a  generous  literature.  As  a  rule,  the  difficulty  of  learning 
a      to  read  from  embossed  type  increases  with  age.     The  world's 

r  drift  seems  to  be  towards  a  point  system  for  the  blind  rather! 
than  aline  system, —that  is,  towards  a  system  whose  letters 

1  are  represented  by  points  variously  arranged  rather  than  a  sys- 
I  tern  whose  letters  are  represented  by  continuous  or  unbroken 
5  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Roman  letters. 

The  Braille  system  is  a  point  system  ;  it  is  the  system  that, 

f  either  in  its  original  form  or  in  those  modifications  of  it  known 

as  the  New  York  point  and  the  American  Braille,  seems  to  have 

won  the  world.     This  system  is  easily  written,  as  well  as  read, 

and  is  used  almost  universally  for  musical  notation. 

a      There  is  a  very  simple  line  system,  devised  by  Dr.  Moon  and 

based    on   modifications    of  the  ordinary  Roman  letters.      It 

^  answers  well  for  those  whose  fingers  are  hard  and  dull,  for  the 

*  aged,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  in  the  quickest 

possible  way,  but  who  do  not  care  to  learn  to  write. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  can  hardly 

expect  to  serve  many  of  the  adult  blind  outside  of  those  trained 

to  Roman  line  in  their  youth.     It  must  be  content  with  its  own 

s  field,  —  a  field  that  seems  to  be  growing  relatively  smaller  than 

s  larger.     Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  secretary  of  the  American  Print- 

Jng  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  informs  the  secretary  of 

0  the  Board  that  the  line  letter  is  going  out  of  use,  although  it  is 
still  taught  "  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  of  the  schools,  — in 
4  or  5,  I  suppose."     There  are  42  schools  in  the  United  States 

f  t  for  the  blind.     While  a  few  of  them,  like  the  Perkins  Institu- 

1  tion,  use  the  Roman  line,  they  all  teach  a  point  system,  —  about 
i   75  per  cent.,  according  to  Mr.  Huntoon,  using  the  New  York 

1  i  point  and  25  per  cent.  American  Braille.  The  American  Print- 
a  i  ing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville  was  organized  in  1858, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky. 
In  1879  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  apart  $250,000 
as  a  perpetual  fund  for  this  institution,  the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended in  manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  public  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  list  of  school  books  published  by  the  American  Printing 
House,  68  are  in  Roman  line  and  101  in  New  York  point;  in 


1 


y 
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general  literature,  131  books  are  in  Roman  line,  227  in  New 
York  point  and  284  in  American  Braille  ;  in  music,  141  pieces 
are  in  New  York  point. 

The  distribution  of  books  among  the  different  types  for  the 
entire  output  of  the  American  Printing  House  from  the  beoin- 
ning  does  not  show  the  tendency  of  the  distribution.  Among 
the  by-laws  adopted  in  1888  was  one  requiring  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  books  to  be  printed  thereafter  should  be  in  the  New  York 
point  system,  —  a  rule  suggestive  of  a  changing  attitude  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  Printing  House. 

Of  the  adult  blind  who  read,  —  presumably  persons  taught  to 
read  in  their  childhood,  — Mr.  Huntoon  thinks  that  about  one- 
half  still  call  for  the  Roman  line.     It  should  not  be  overlooked 
however,  that  but  few  relatively  of  the  adult  blind  are  able  to 
read  embossed  books  at  all,  never  having  been  taught  to  do  so. 
The  diversities  of  type  used  for  the  blind ;  the  advantages  as 
well  as  disadvantages  that  characterize  each  system  in  use  ;  the 
existence  of  considerable  bodies  of  literature  in  the  several 
types,  each  type  having  some  not  owned  by  the  others ;  and  a 
certain  natural  loyalty  of  students  to  the  particular  type  mas- 
tered by  them,  — all  these  things  keep  the  battle  of  the  types 
racing,  to  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  are  seeking;  the  most 
effective  means  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  to  utilize  their  nar- 
rowed resources.     Mr.   Huntoon  says:   "I  thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  once  said :    '  If  any  one  attempts  to 
invent  a  new  alphabet  for  the  blind,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.'" 
Some  of  the  older  systems  have  practically  gone  out  of  use  ;  of 
existing  systems,  some  are  gaining  and  some  losing. 

As  to  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  that  contains 
12,821  volumes  in  the  different  sorts  of  types.     This  does  not 
mean  so  many  different  works.     Embossed  letters  are  large, 
and  require  much  room.     Works  complete  in  a  single  volume 
of  ordinary  type  require  numerous  volumes  when  raised  type  is 
used.     Thus  the  Bible,  which  is  usually  printed  in  one  volume 
of  Roman  type  for  seeing  people,  requires  eight  volumes  or 
more  when  printed  in  raised  Roman  type,  twenty-five  or  more 
when  printed  in  Braille,  and  sixty-four  volumes  when  printed 
in  Moon  type.     The  books  of  the  library  are  loaned  to  the  blind 
of  the  United  States.     The   annual  circulation  of  books  from 
this  library  for  the  United  States,  including  Massachusetts,  is 
600 ;  for  Massachusetts,  500.     The  trustees  of  the  institution 
are  willing  to  furnish  books  in  any  type  to  the  blind.     They 
say,  in  their  report  for  1899  :   "  Our  efforts  to  add  to  our  col- 
lections a  large  number  of  books  in  raised  characters  of  every 
kind  and  to  render  them  more  accessible  and  useful  than  ever 
before  to  all  classes  of  readers  have  met  with  a  great  measure 
of  success.     Our  library  is  open,  free  and  without  charge,  to 
those  who  desire  to  derive  benefit  or  comfort  from  the  contents 
of  its  capacious  shelves.     No  negative  reply  is  ever  given  to 
blind  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  reading  matter  in  embossed 
print."     The  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  almost  with- 
out exception  keep  in  touch  with  the  library.     No  information 
could  be  given  by  the  institution  as  to  the  circulation  of  its 
books  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  its  graduates.     One  is  left 
to  infer  that  it  is  very  small,  at  the  best.     Embossed   books 
cannot  be  expected  to  circulate  much  among  blind  people  who! 
cannot  use  them.     Blind  people  have  to  pay  their  own  postage 
on  books.     This  is  a  very  heavy  burden,  on  account  of  the  bulk 
of  the  books.  'In  1898  the  Parliament  of  Canada  authorized 
the  transmission  of  raised  print  books  for  the  blind  free  of 
cost  through  the  mails.     The  postage  both  ways,  for  instance, 
on  a  Braille  edition  of  the  Bible  in  twenty-five  volumes  used 
to  be  $9.60,  and  on  other  books  in  the  same  proportion,  —  a 
burden  that  was  almost  prohibitive.     That   is    to    say,   blind 
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people,  who  are  more  dependent  on  reading  than  any  other- 
class,  who  have  less  facilities  for  reading  than  any  other  class, 
who  are  compelled  more  than  any  other  class  to  rely  on  distant 
libraries  and  the  use  of  the  mails  for  reading  matter,  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  any  printed 
work  several  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  class, 
though  far  less  able  than  any  other  to  do  so.  This  comes  about, 
indeed,  from  their  infirmity  and  the  coarse  printing  necessary 
:o  meet  it ;  but  it  is  a  situation,  none  the  less,  that  the  govern- 
ment might  properly  relieve.  The  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  have  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  such  relief  may 
be  granted. 

A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts  are 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
lowever  precious  that  library  may  be  to  the  relatively  small 
proportion  who  have  been  taught  to  read  raised  type. 

The  home  teaching  work  encouraged  by  the  institution  is 
creditable,  so  far  as  it  goes.  A  society  of  alumna?  of  the  in- 
stitution was  organized  in  1885.  It  numbers  about  thirty 
members.  It  took  up  the  subject  of  home  teaching  in  1898. 
Half  a  dozen  members  have  done  something  in  this  direction, 
in  a  voluntary  way.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  blind  persons 
lave  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  instruction  offered 
;hem.  They  have  all  been  taught  the  Roman  line  type.  The 
vork  is  all  the  more  creditable,  because  its  initiation  is  with 
he  blind  themselves ;  but,  while  it  bears  witness  to  their 
lobility  of  spirit,  it  is  necessarily,  under  present  conditions, 
■n  too  small  a  scale  and  too  uncertain  a  basis  to  serve  the 
reat  body  of  the  adult  blind.     The  trustees  have  granted  a 


of  pupils  for  whose  education  it.  contributes  payment,  for  the 

policy  would  be  in  line  with  the  State's  educational  ideals  for 

seeing  people.     Such  a  policy  would  slightly  reduce  the  field 

for  home  teaching  work. 

V.     Further    Provisions,    if    any,    needed    to    promote 

the  Home  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that,  while 
Massachusetts  is  doing  well  in  both  public  and  private  ways 
for  the  schooling  of  blind  children,  and  therefore  for  their 
welfare  when  they  are  grown  up,  she  is  doing  almost  nothing 
for  the  welfare  of  that  relatively  large  number  of  persons  who 
become  blind  after  the  school  years  are  passed. 

The  proposition  to  organize  a  State  printing  establishment 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  blind  may  properly  be  dis- 
missed for  the  present,  if  not  for  good.     The  news  of  the  day 


can    generally   be    obtained    from 


seeing 


people.      What   is 


printed  for  the  blind  is  too  slowly  and  expensively  produced 
to  justify  issuing  much  of  an  ephemeral  sort.  As  a  result, 
the  literature  now  available  for  the  blind  is  of  a  high  and 
valuable  order.  The  infirmity  of  the  blind  has  one  advantage, 
therefore,  — it  saves  them  from  the  diffuse  inferior  matter  that 
is  now-a-days  served  up  in  so  vast  quantities  for  seeing  people. 
The  weekly  newspaper  in  embossed  type  will  come  into  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  some  prospect  of  a  constituency  demanding  it 
begins  to  appear.  The  more  generally  the  adult  blind  are 
taught  to  read,  the  brighter  this  prospect  will  become.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  weekly  newspaper  already  for  the  blind, 
ttle  money  ($100  for  travel,  postage,  etc.)  to  encourage  the  published  in  Milwaukee,  in  New  York  print.  Then  there  are 
ork;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  twQ  monthly  magazines  for  the  blind  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
ertain  need  for  it;  and,  on  the  other,  of  a  certain  obligation  _  „  The  point>rint  Standard"  and  "  Kneass'  Philadelphia 
In  their  part,  as  trustees  of  funds  bestowed  for  the  welfare  of  Magazine  for  the  Blind,"  the  former  in  New  York  point  and 
•lie  blind,  to  meet  this  need.  Are  the  trustees  free  to  do  more  the  ktter  -n  Roman  line>  Each  of  them  reviews  the  important 
n  this  direction,  if  they  should  desire  to  do  so?  Is  it  their  newg  of  the  worl^  There  are  algo  gome  English  peri0diCals 
luty  to  do  more  in  this  direction,  if  they  are  free  to  do  so?  for  the  hhQ^  gome  of  thes^  tQ  be  gure?  are  of  a  religious 
These  are  fair  questions  to  ask,  but  answers  to  them  have  not  character .  if  less  welcome  in  some  homes  for  this  reasonfthey 
-et  been  sought.  The  presumption  is  that  the  Perkins  Insti-  wQu]d  h&  &n  the  more  welcomed  in  otherg#  The  field  of  blind 
ution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  blind,  though  primarily.  readerg  .g  &  ^^  ^  &f  the  ^  In  yiew  of  ftU  the  CQndi_ 
.bsorbed  in  the  education  of  blind  youth,  is  able  and  willing  ^^  ^  periodical  matter  avaiiabie  for  the  field  can  hardly 
o  do  much  more  for  the  home  instruction  of  blind  adults,  ^  ^^  inadequate>  At  any  rate>  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser> 
specially  if  the  home  teaching  movement  has  the  sanction  of  for  ^  present5  to  bring  existing  periodicals  to  the  attention 

I  of  blind  readers,  than  to  start  new  ones  for  them. 

The  proposition  that  the  State  should  encourage  the  home 


)tate  recognition  and  aid 

There  is  a  direction  in  which  the  work  of  the  Perkins  In 
titution  might  be  extended  with  profit.  Under  its  rules  no 
upil  older  than  nineteen  is  admitted.  The  blind  should,  in- 
eed,  begin  their  schooling  early;  full  advantage  should  be 
iken  of  the  plastic  years.  But  blindness  has  a  way  of  coming 
n  while  these  formative  years  are  slipping  away,  and  of  be- 
oming  complete  after  they  are  gone.     It  is  idle,  of  course,  to 


teaching  of  the  blind  merits  favorable  consideration.  A  small 
expenditure  here  will  go  a  great  way,  especially  if  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient  to  condition  it  upon  a  certain  expendi- 
ture from  private  sources,  — a  policy  that  has  worked  well  for 
many  years  in  Australia.  The  work  of  home  teaching  might 
mT'youth^  be  profitably  entrusted  in  part  or  in  full  to  competent  blind 

ntered  the  Perkins  Institution  at  nine ;  and  it  may  not  un-  Persons-  They  would  work  for  modest  PaJ>  the  service  wou,d 
requcntlv  involve  a  hardship  to  bar  out  after  nineteen  one  be  congenial  to  them,  and  they  would  be  especially  fitted  to 
rho  was  blind  at  nine.  Seeing  pupils  have  a  legal  right  to  cariT  sympathy,  patience  and  inspiration  to  people  afflicted 
ttend  the  public  schools  until  they  are  twenty-one,  and  it  is  llke  themselves.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  the  blind,  contrary 
arely,  if  ever,  that  they  are  barred  out  after  that  age;   while  to  the.°.ld  sW™g>  have  frequently  proved  excellent  leaders  of 

oiblic  evening  schools  are  as  free  to  adults  of  any  age  as  to  *  e  _ >md; 

w,         •   u+  „„±  tu„  „„„  i;™u  £™.  ori.viic.eir.r.        What  is  the  service  the  home  teacher  can  render? 
ounger  persons.     TV  hy  might  not  the  age  f unit  toi  admission  ,.,.,.,.,  n 

o  the  Perkins  Institution  be  raised  a  little.  The  stay  of  *•  He  should  seai'ch  out  the  blmd  in  their  homes>  and  tel1 
•upils  admitted  after  nineteen  might  properly  be  less  than  that  them  what  H  is  Possible  and  deniable  for  them  to  do  in  the 
.f  pupils  admitted  earlier.  Indeed,  the  Halifax  School  for  the  wa^  of  learnmg  to  read  and  to  write'  He  should  not  be  so 
Hind  has  adopted  precisely  this  policy  of  admitting  older  per-  wedded  to  a  sinSle  system  as  to  urSe  that>  and  that  onl^'  uPon 
ons,  with  reduced  stay.  To  such  a  policy  the  State  might  hls  PuPl1  >  but  he  should  &***  make  known  to  Mm  the  ad~ 
noperly  assent,  though  it  would  increase  a  little  the  number  v^tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  or  three  most  used  sys- 


ti 

TV 


tems,    and   guide    him    to    that    choice    which    best    suits    his 
nt  conditions.     That  choice,  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  hard- 
fingered,  the  indocile,  may  be  the  easy  Moon  system ;  in  the 
£1 


^  case  of  younger  and  more  docile  persons,  whose  touch  is  acute, 
'  al 


j. 
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it  may  be  Roman  line  or  Braille  or  New  York  point.  Theo- 
retically, it  would  be  better  if  all  the  blind  were  able  to  read 
in  but  one  system,  and  all  the  literature  for  them  were  in  that 
system;  but  practically  people  have  not  agreed  upon  one 
system,  nor  is  there  any  present  possibility  of  such  agreement. 

2.  He  should  give  the  blind  instruction  under  the  systems 
thought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  best  adapted  to  their  respective 
conditions. 

3.  He  should  bring  suitable  literature  to  the  attention  of  the 
t]  blind,  assist  them  in  making  their  choice  of  reading  material, 

x  tl  and  so  arrange  exchanges  of  books  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
o  blind  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Perkins  Institution  library, 
or  of  any  other  that  provides  books  for  the  blind.     The  home 
teacher  thus  does  for  the  blind  what  the  well-managed  public 
library  does  for  the  seeing. 

4.  He  should  make  known  to  some  of  the  unemployed  blind 
the  possibilities  of  occupation  for  them.  These  are  more 
numerous  than  commonly  supposed.*  Blind  people  whose 
minds  are  opened  and  quickened  by  their  general  reading,  as 
well  as  by  conversation  with  a  sympathetic  and  inspiring 
teacher,  are  a  little  more  ready  to  receive  information  as  to 
what  blind  people  have  done,  and  what  they  themselves  may, 
with  proper  effort,  train  themselves  to  do.  The  home  teachers 
might  themselves  give  industrial  instruction,  each  in  a  line  or 

*  two  mastered  by  himself,  or  pave  the  way  for  persons  compe- 
tent to  do  so. 

5.  He  should  find  out  the  educable  youth  among  the  blind, 
and  secure  their  presence  at  school. 

6.  He  should  know  something  about  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  head  off  possible  or  threatening  blindness.  In  the 
case  of  infants,  a  large  percentage  of  their  blindness  is  pre- 

a  ventable ;  much  of  the  blindness  that  comes  from  excessive 
or  wrong  use  of  the  eyes  in  youth  is  also  preventable  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  blindness  that  comes  to  adults. 

t 

y  Parents,   physicians   and   teachers   in   the   schools    frequently 

y  have  grave  responsibilities  in  cases  that  fall  to  their  care  or 

v   may  otherwise  come  under  their  notice.     How  far  the  home 

teacher  can  be  of  service  in  saving  people's  eyes  from  needless 

impairment  or  destruction,  one  cannot  say ;  but  some  of  the 

s    organizations  for  helping  the  blind  have  deemed  it  an  impor- 

s   tant  part  of  their  work  to  disseminate  information   for  this 

purpose. 

7.  And,  in  general,  the  home  teacher,  if  wisely  chosen, 
may  be  expected  in  the  foregoing  ways,  and  doubtless  in 
others,  not  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  but 
also  to  serve  the  State  in  discharging  its  recognized  duties  in 
connection  with  this  specially  afflicted  class. 


Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  said  institution  for  the  purpose  indicated,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
before  any  expenditures  are  made. 

3.  That  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  I 
Board  of  Education  upon  its  home  teaching  work  and  expen- 
ditures therefor. 
'  The  following  bill  reflects  the  foregoing  recommendations  :  — 

An  Act  to  promote  the   Instruction   of   the  Adult   Blind   at 

their  Homes. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  allowed  and  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  | 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes;  but  no  expenditures  shall  be  made  under  this  act  by  said 
institution  until  the  plans  therefor  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  of  education.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  institution  afore- 
said to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  state  board  of  education  of  the  j 
progress  and  condition  of  its  work  under  this  act. 

Section  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  . 

Doubtless  several  questions  will  arise  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  bill.  Is  it  desirable,  for  instance,  to  limit  the  appro- 
priations to  a  period  of  years,  on  the  theory  that  the  policy  is  a 
tentative  one,  to  be  renewed  or  abandoned  when  the  stated 
period  expires?  Is  it  expedient,  again,  to  appropriate  a  mini- 
mum sum  each  year  unconditionally,  —  enough,  at  least,  to 
insure  for  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  to  make  an  additional 
approximation,  up  to  a  stated  maximum,  depend  upon  equiva- 
lent private  contributions  for  the  same  purpose?  Questions 
like  these  merit  thought,  but  they  can  be  answered  better  after 
an  experience  of  a  year  or  two  under  a  simple  measure  like  the 
■one  proposed. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  by 


State  House,  May  22, 1900. 


FRANK  A.   HILL, 

Secretary. 
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Recommendations  . 
-In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  propositions   for  con- 
sideration, it  is  recommended  :  — 

1.  That  the  Legislature  appropriate  a  suitable  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  adult  blind  such  instruction  at  their 
homes  as  has  been  substantially  outlined  in  the  foregoing  report. 

2.  That  such  sum  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Perkins 

*  See,  for  instance,  "  A  few  curious  employments  followed  by  the  blind,"  by  G.  W. 
Boyle,  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  London. 


Dr. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION —  Concluded. 
Appropriation  for  Education  of  Deaf  Children  —  Concluded. 


Cr. 


1900. 

Nov.  1, 
6, 

13, 

21, 

Dec.    1, 

31, 


Amount  brought  forward,       ■  . 
Amounts  paid  —  Con. 
American  School : 
Clothing  to  July  1, 1900,  . 
61  pupils,  quarter  commencing 
Sept.  1,  1900, 
Clarke  School : 

120  pupils,  quarter  commenc- 
ing Oct.  1,  1900,    . 
Horace  Mann  School : 

Transportation  to  Oct.  15, 1900, 
\  Perkins  Institution : 
\     Edith  Thomas,  to  Oct.  1,1900, . 
Boston  School  for  the  Deaf : 
28  pupils,  to  Dec,  1,  1900, 
Sarah  Fuller  Home : 

10  pupils,  to  Jan.  1,  1901, 
American  School : 
65  pupils,  quarter  commencing 
Dec.  1, 1900 


Balance  unexpended, 


$45,673  47 

490  12 

3,431  25 

6,687  50. 

539  02 

700  00 

1,268  53 

500  00 

3,656  25 


$62,946  14 
53  86 


$63,000  00 


1900. 


Amount  brought  forward,  . 


$63,000  0C 


$63,000  00 
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_ 

inual     Meeting    of    Trustees    of    the 
Perkins  Institution  at  South  Bos- 
tor, — Officers  Elected. 


'he  70th  annual  meeting  of  the  trus- 
:S  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
md   was   held  et    the   institution,    on 
oadway,   South  Boston,  yesterday  af- 
noon.    The  annual  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows: 
President.    Francis    H.    Appleton:    Ylce-presi- 
Anior.v    A.    Lawrence;    treasurer,    Edward 
,,n;  secretary,  Michael  Anagnos;  trustees, 
William  Endicott,   Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph 
B     Glover,    Henry   Marlon    Howe     J     Theodore 
Heard,    George    H.    Richards,   Richard    M.    hal- 
"nVtall    and    S.    Lothrop  Jhornd^e:    a»«lwtt. 
of    treasurers    accounts,    Henry   Endicott    and 
Edward  Wisslesworth  Grew. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  cash  on 
hand  Sept.  1,  1900,  $77.021.96 :  receipts  for 
the  year,  $206,729.26;  total,  $263,751.22;  total 
expenditures  and  investments  for  the 
year  past  were  $187,076.63,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $76,674.59.  ,.' 

Tne  principal  topic  of  discussion  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  was  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind.  The  report  showed  that 
at  present  there  were  81  children  in 
this  department,  and  many  awaiting  ad- 
mission. There  is  great  need  of  a  new 
building  for  the  girls. 
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Heard,  George  H.  Richards,  Richard  M. 
Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndlke;  audi- 
tors of  treasurer's  accounts,  Henry  En- 
dicott,  Edward  Wigglesworth  Grew. 

After  the  business  meeting-  the  school 
gave  an  exhibition  of  their  work,  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  forming  the 
greater    part    of    the    programme;. 

Superintendent  Anagnos  states  that  the 
handicap  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  the 
matter  of  room  for  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  blind  children  that 
are  being  received  is  greater  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.  The  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Flain  Is  over- 
crowded, and  a  score  of  children  have 
to   be   denied   instruction. 

Region  Ipaifa  (flskv 

THURSDAY,   OCT.    10,  1901. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  PerklnB  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  school  in  South  Boston 
yesterday  afternoon.  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton   presided. 

KThe  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
ws:  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton; 
ce-president.  Amory  A.  Lawrence; 
treasurer,  Edward.  Jackson;  secretary, 
Michael  Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endi- 
cott, Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Henry  Marion   Howe,  J.  Theodore 


PUPILS  NUMBER  270. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind— Much  Sickness 
Last  Year— New  Building  Needed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  institute  and  Mas- 
sachusetts school  for  the  blind  was  held 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  main  build- 
ing, East  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Pres 
Francis  H.  Appleton  in  the  chair.  Offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  Francis  H.  Appleton  pres, 
Amory  A.  Lawrence  vice  pres,  Edward 
Jackson  treas,  Michael  Anagnos  sec, 
William  Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner, 
Joseph  B.  Glover.  Henry  Marion  Howe, 
Dr  J.  Theodore  Heard,  George  H.  Rich- 
ards, Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike  trustees,  Henry  En- 
dicott and  Edward  Wigglesworth  Grew 
auditors  of  treasurer's  accounts. 

According  to  the  trustees'  report  there 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  270  pupils  in  the  institution. 

Th«  financial  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution during  the  year  has  been  satis- 
factory, although  there  have  been  but 
two  bequests,  one  of  $1000  from  Ex-City 
Trcas  Alfred  T.  Turner,  and  one  of  $2o0 
from  the  estate  of  Thompson  Baxter,  an 
old  South  Boston  resident. 

The  work  in  all  the  departments  has 
been  very  efficient.  There  has  been 
considerable  sickness  in  the  institution, 
however,  and  there  were  four  deatns. 
There  were  17  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
during  the  year. 

Much  of  the  trustees'  report  is  taken 
up  with  reference  to  the  education  of 
blind  persons  af  their  homes.  The  legis- 
lature of  1900  provided  $1000  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  board  of  government  held  a 
meeting  a  year  ago,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  work  in  thi.s 
direction,  and  several  teachers  v. 
sent  throughout  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  state  instructing  blind  persons 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
learn  to  read.  The  experiment  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  with  the  re- 
sult that  during  the  past  year  Vhe  ap- 
propriation was  $3600,  and  it  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  but  a  valuable  means  of 
instructing  the  unfortunates  who  other- 
wise would  be  without  any  education. 


C.  B.  TILLINGHAST,  Treasurer. 

I  According  to  the  treasurer's  report 
the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  Sept  1 
1900,  was  $57,021.96,  total  receipts  of  the 
year  $206,729.26,  making  a  total  of  $263,- 
7ol.22.  The  total  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments were  $1S7,076.63,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  Aug  31,  1901,  of  $76,674.59. 

The  Howe  Memorial  press  has  con- 
tinued its  good  work,  but  has  been 
prreatly  handicapped  for  want  of  mure 
adequate  quarters. 

The  workshop  for  blind  persons  has 
been  favored  wuh  a  good  amount  of 
work,  all  of  which  has  been  turned  out 
with  great  satisfaction;  15  persons  have 
been  accordingly  given  steady  employ- 
ment and  enabled  to  earn  a  living.  The 
change  of  location  of  the  central  offices 
to  Boylston  st  has  resulted  In  increased 
lecelpts,  and  the  trustees  appeal  for 
further  assistance  from  this  direction 

In  the  kindergarten  branch  of  the 
institution  there  are  81  children.  This 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  institution 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  building  for  the  girls  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  There  is  a  particularly 
urgent  need  for  funds  for  this  good 
work,  as  there  are  many  girls  unable 
to  obtain  quarters,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  g-lrls  of  a  tender  age  have  been 
on  the.  increase.  Many  have  been  re- 
fused for  want  of  room. 
... 
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BALANCE  $76,674. 

Perkins  Institution  in  a  Pros- 
perous State. 


Yet   Only    $1250  Was  Re- 
ceived From  Legacies. 


Gen.    Francis    H.    Appleton 
Re-elected  President. 

Treasurer  Edward  Jackson  announced 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  afternoon  that  the 
plose  of  the  year,  ending  Aug.  31,  1901, 
found  $76,674  59  in  trust  waiting  invest- 
ment. The  receipts  for  the  year,  to- 
gether with  cash  on  hand,  amounted 
to  $206,729  26,  and  the  total  expenditures 
and  investments  $187,(176  68,  leaving  the 
gratifyingly  large  balance.  And  yet 
the  institution  received  the  past  year 
In  legacies  only  $1250— $1000  from  Alfred 
T.  Turner  and  $250  from  the  estate  of 
Thomson  Baxter.  A  tew  generous 
legacies  would  make  the  Institu! 
self-supporting  now,  and  enable  it  to 
enlarge   its   work. 
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The    New    Officers 

Gen.    Apploton   presided  at   the   mi 
ing,    and   there  was   little   to   do   ox 
accept    the    Treasurer's    and    Trust 
reports,  and  elect  ofHcers.     The  follow- 
ing  were   elected: 

President— Francis   H.    Apploton. 

President— -Amory  A.   Lawrence. 
Treasurer— Edward  Jackson. 
rotary — Michael  Anaornos. 
Trustees — William     Endicott,     J.     Tbeodora 
Heard.   M.  D.:  Charles  P.   Gardiner,   (!■■ 
H.    Richards.    Joseph    B.    Glover,    Richard   M. 
Saltoustall,   Henry  Marion  Howe,   S,   JLot'iroii 
Thorn.!: 

Auditors  of  Treasurer's  Accounts— Iler«ry 
Endicott,  Edward  Wigglesworth  Grow. 

After  the  meeting  an  exhibition  was 
given  in  the  school  hall.  Some  boys 
reckoned  with  phenomenal  accuracy  the 
cubic  dimensions  of  irregular  blocks  of 
wood,  other  boys  read  rapidly  from' 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  youhger 
boys  read  letters  describing  their  stud- 
ies, and  the  school  orchestra  played 
a  selection  from  Faust  and  the  quartet 
sang  a  Mendelssohn  _sori£ - 

ft  est  on  {Transcript 
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dore  Heard,  George  H.  Richards,  Richard 
M.  Saltonstall  and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike, 
trustees;  Henry  Endicott  and  Edward  Wig- 
glesworth Grew,  auditors  of  treasurer's  ac- 
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ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

Perkins  Institute  Is  in  a  Satisfactory  Con- 
dition Financially— More  Room  Needed 
for  Girls 


Reports  presented  at  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  South  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon, show  a  satisfactory  condition  of  af- 
fairs. President  Francis  H.  Appleton  w-as 
In  the  chair.  The  trustees  reported  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there 
were  in  the  institution  270  pupils.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  institution  has 
been  satisfactory,  although  there  have  been 
but  two  bequests  during  the  year,  one  of 
$1000  from  ex-City  Treasurer  Alfred  T.  Tur- 
ner, and  one  of  $250  from  the  estate  of 
Thompson  Baxter,  an  old  South  Boston  resi- 
dent. The  work  in  all  departments  has  been 
efficient.  There  has  been  considerable  sick- 
ness in  the  institution,  however,  and  there 
were  four  deaths.  There  were  seventeen 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  during  the  year. 

Much  of  the  trustees'  report  Is  taken  up 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  blind 
persons  at  their  homes.  The  Legislature  of 
1900  provided  $1000  for  this  purpose.  The 
board  of  government  held  a  meeting  a  year 
ago,  the  result  of  which  was  the  acceptance 
of  the  work  in  this  direction,  and  several 
teachers  were  sent  throughout  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State  instructing  blind 
persons  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
learn  to  read.  The  experiment  was  thor- 
oughly satisfactory,  with  the  result  that 
during  the  past  year  the  appropriation  was 
$3000,  and  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but 
a  valuable  means  of  instructing  the  unfortu- 
nates who  otherwise  would  be  without  any 
education. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1900,  was 
'21.90,  total  receipts  of  the  year  $200,- 
729.26,  making  a  total  of  $263,751.22.  The 
total  expenditures  and  Investments  were 
$187,076.63,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Aug. 
31,  1901,  of  $76,074.59.  The  Howe  Memorial 
Press  has  continued  its  good  work,  but  has 
been  greatly  handicapped  for  want  of  more 
adequate  quarters.  The  workshop  for  blind 
persons  has  been  favored  with  a  good 
amount  of  work,  all  of  which  has  been 
turned  out  with  great  satisfaction;  fifteen 
persons  have  been  accordingly  given  steady 
employment  and  enabled  to  earn  a  living. 
The  change  of  location  of  the  central  offices 
to  Boylston  street  has  resulted  in  increased 
receipts,  and  the  trustees  appeal  for  fur- 
ther assistance  from  this  direction. 

In  the  kindergarten  branch  of  the  insti- 
tution there  are  eighty-one  children.  Par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  a 
new  building  for  the  girls  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
There  is  a  particularly  urgent  need  for 
funds  for  this  good  work,  as  there  are  many 
girls  unable  to  obtain  quarters,  and  the  ap- 
plications of  girls  of  a  tender  age  have  been 
on  the  increase.  Many  have  been  refused 
for  want  of  room. 

The  following-named  officers  were  elected: 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  president;  Amory  A. 
Lawrence,  vice  president;  Edward  Jackson, 
treasurer;  Michael  Anagnos,  secretary;  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  Henry  Marion  Howe,  Dr.  J.  Theo- 


Edith  Thomas,  the  Blind 

Deaf  and  Dun)b  Girl's 

Vacation. 


Result  of  Quickened  Intellectby 
Compensations  of   Touch. 


The  Girl's  F^ecent  Experience  at 

the     Pan-American 

Exposition. 


Seated  at  her  typewriter,  the  other  day, 
Edith  Thomas,  the  well-known  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  pupil  at  tne  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  says 
the  Transcript,  began  tne  second  year  in 
algebra.  She  smiled  in  that  fascinating 
mysterious  way,  that  has  more  than  once 
suggested  the  subtle  smile  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa,"  as  under  her  fingers 
gradually  evolved  the  value  of  —  x.  It  was 
the  first  day  back  in  school,  and  it  was  a 
bit  difficult  to  sober  right  down  to  business 
for  long  thoughts  of  the  summer  kept 
crowding  into  her  mind,  and  she  would 
have  preferred  to  do  nothing  all  day  but 
tell  the  story  of  the  vacation  which  had 
been  so  eventful.  Fi:t  self-ontrol  is  the 
lesson  that  has  been  most  thoroughly 
learued,  and  she  painstakingly  and  inde- 
fatigably  applied  her  mind  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  whatever  problem  was  set  before 
her.  Once  in  the  mormng  a  visiting  friend 
was  allowed  to  chai.  with  her,  and  she 
lifted  her  fingers  quickly  from  the  type- 
writer and  began  instantly  to  smile  and 
tell  what  she  did  last  summer.  Conversa- 
tion with  Edith  is  a  very  easy  matter,  for 
she  has  ideas  and  expresses  herself  in 
graphic  language  that  shows  she  really 
thinks  before  she  answers.  She  so  thor- 
oughly gives  her  whole  attention  to  what 
is  being  said  that  (here  is  no  awkward 
wait  whatsover,  for  the  speaker's  words 
are  communicated  to  her  almost  as  they 
are  spoken  ahd  as  quickly  the  teacher 
speaks  the  answer  that  Edith  has  Im- 
pressed on  her  hand.  The  sequence  of 
ideas  Is  followed  carefully,  and  now  and 
then  a  clever  bit  of  repartee  shows  her 
quick   mind   and   wit. 


The  most  of  the  summer  Edith  spent 
with  some  friends  in  Maine  and  she  did 
what  she  could  to  make  the  secret  of  the 
country  hers.  She  dcv.ited  herself  to  the 
gentle  art  of  milking  until  her  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  half  a  foaming  pailful,  and 
she  learned  the  difference  Detween  fish- 
ing and  catching  fish.  "I  wou'd  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  wharf,"  she  said,  "and  let  the 
line  hang  over,  and  'viien  I  felt  a  twitch  1 
would  pull."  Sixteen  fish  were  thus  made 
captive.  She  afso  learned  to  row  a  boat, 
and  has  taken  lessons  in  swimming.  It 
certainly  has  been  "the  happiest  summer- 
as  yet." 


Yesterday  her  finger-tips  were  alive  with 
the  story  of  what  she  had  seen  since  the 
school  has  closed.  It  had  been  a  momen- 
tous summer,  full  of  rich  experiences,  and 
she  had  entered  into  them  all  with  enthu- 
<n.  As  a  result  her  mind  has  broad- 
ened wonderfully  for  ro  short  a  time. Some 
kind  benefactor,  a  rian  with  a  big  heart 
and  a  long  purse,  made  it  possible  for 
Edith  and  her  teacher  to  go  to  Buffalo,  ac- 
companid  by  Elizabeth  Robbin  and  Thos. 
Stringer,  who  are  also  blind,  deal'  and 
dumb.  Edith  on  her  return  repaid  the 
kind  man  in  full  by  saying  optimistically 
with  that  strange  smile  upon  her  lips,  "lf 
has  been   th  -st   week  of  my   life— as 

yet." 


Alio 
what  she  saw  in  Wonderland  than  was 
th,    who.    for    the    first    time,    we:it    far 
from  the   schoolroom.        Previous     to     this 
Edith    had    alwi  quiet   Hie, 

and   to   do  Buffalo  and    .  mgnly 

in   one   week   v.  lete 

With  excitement.  Even  the  journey  Uwe 
was  a  picnic,  and  she  could  scarcely  sleep 
the  first  night  for  being  n  11  of  wond  r  at 
the  little  bed  in  the  -leepin?-  ca' .  and  she 
knew  by  the  tremendous  vibrations  and 
the  sense,  of  motion  ihat  sne  v  as  being 
snatched  through  the  country  on  tht 
wings  of  the  wind. 


^ffhe  keys  of  the  exposition  were  literally 
hamed  over  to  these  three  little  ones  to 
handicapped  by  fate.  Everywhere  they 
went  the  doors  swung  wide  and  glass  cases 
that  were  closed  to  the  greatest 
in        the        land         were  opened  fori 

them  in  order  to  allow  each  one 
with  perfect  freedom  to  "see"  everything 
with  their  fingers.  The  treasures  of  the  ex- 
hibition were  freely  laid  before  them  and 
the   choicest   f: .  served   for   tile   eyes 

of  other  people  were  given  them  to  eat, that 
thy  might  know  for  themselves  that  they 
were  the  best  the  earth  afforded, 
^^je  thing  pleased  Edith  more  than  the 
■Rws :  she  took  them  all,  and  has  awarded 
her  most  enthusiastic  praise  to  the  camel, 
for  it  went  up  and  down  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  She  also  was  much  elated  over 
the  elephant  ride,  and  the  donkey  ride, 
while  the  trim  little  jinrickshaw  drawn  by 
the  fleet-footed  Japanese  was  appreciated 
keenly.  Then  there  was  the  scenic  railway 
that  enchanted  her  and  the  journey  up  the 
moving  stairway  is  always  related  with 
enthusiasm  for  she  made  the  ascent  much 
better  than  did  many  of  those  blessed  with 
sight. In  the  Esquimaux  village  Edith  was 
interested  in  everything,  and  the  stuffed 
Esquimaux  on  a  sled  drawn  by  a  reindeer 
on  a  field  of  salt  decidedly  amused  her. 
Among  her  keenest  memories  are  the 
steam  launch  and  gondola  rides  around  the 
lagoon,  and  the  Streets  of  Cairo  proved 
exceptionally  fascinating,  as  did  the  Phil- 
ippine village  and  the  Hawaiian  commu- 
nity. In  every  village  she  visited  she 
bought  a  souvenir,  and  added  vast  stores 
to  her  geographical  knowledge.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  this  trio  in  the  Gov- 
ernment building,  and  care  was  taken  that 
they  received  a  comprehensive  idea  of  all 
things  of  especial  interest.  The  Un1 
States  army  camp  took  up  much  of  her 
time,  and  the  tents  seemed  te  her  much 
like   the   Indian   wigwams. 

One  of  the  greatest  experiences  of  her 
life  was  her  trip  to  Niagara.  "I  knew  i: 
was  mighty,"  she  said,  "for  I  felt  the 
spray  on  my  face,  and  the  vibrations  of 
the  earth  in  my  feet."  One  evening  she 
spent  at  the  exposition,  and  the  impression 
which  her  teacher  got  from  the  illumina- 
tion was  faithfully  made  known  to  her.and 
she    fsels    that    she    knows    the    wonder    of 

.the  place  at   night.  -^ 
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The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  hare 
has  opened  for  the  year  and  there  are  a 

1  number  of  changes  in  the  corps  of 
teachers.    In  the  boys'  primary  depart- 

;  ment  Miss  lone  Shaw  takes  the  place  of 
Miss     Bertha     Hopkins     as     principal 

I  teacher,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Dillingham 
succeeds  Miss  Annie  P.  Knapp  as 
assistant.  Miss  Minnie  Tucker  has 
resigned  her  position  as  music  teacher, 
her  place  being  filled  by  Miss  Lydia 
Howes.  In  the  girls'  kindergarten 
Miss  Alice  Shedd  has  retired  and  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Humbert  takes  her  place. 

.  The  institutions  open  under  favorable 

:  ansnices. 
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'"There  has   been   some  changes   in   the 
corps    of    teachers   at    the   kindergarten 
forPthe  blind,  on  Perkins  street    Jamai- 
ca   Plain,    which    has    opened    for    the 
year.    In  the  boys'  primary  department 
Miss  lone  Shaw  takes  the  place  of  Miss 
*ta£tha   Hopkins  as  principal,   and   Miss 
Gerirude      Dillingham      succeeds      Miss 
Annie    P.    Knapp     as    assistant.        Miss 
JT«nme    Tucker    ^resigned    asmusic 
Carher    her   place   being   filled   by   Miss 
Sydia  Howes.    In  the  girls'  kindergarten 
Jtfiss  Alice  Shedd  retires,  and  her  plac£ 
Is  taketSh^Mlss  Wilhelmina  Hurnb- 


IMES. 
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R3DAY,    OCTOBER    3,     1901. 


BORN   DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BUND. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

;  remarkable  young  woman,  who  was  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has 
U  y  learned  to  talk.    She  recently  made  an  address  to  the  freshman  class 
^Jfcdcliffe  college,  where  she  is  a  student.    She  is  now  19  years  old 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporatlo) 
of  the  Perkins'  institution  for  the  Blini 
and  the  Massachusetts  school  for  ill 
Blind  will  be  KeToTTn  the  institution 
morrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  Officers 
will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  an ". 
other  important  business  will  be  'ran- 
sacted. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET 


OCTOBER  12,  1901. 


Oftener  >veke  Better. 


The  Boston  2rangcrij>t  of  Aug.  30,  con 
tains  an  admirable  letter  from  Jane  R. 
Stewart,  reporting  asonsil>Le  visit  to  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  With  no 
small  knowledge  of  the  history  /or  the 
school  she  leviews  and  compares  the  early 
condition  of  the  blind  and  the  idea  that 
embarrassed  their  education  with  the 
progressive  ideas  that  Director  Anagnos 
entertains.  The  public  is  benefited  l»y 
frequent  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the 
shrewd  director  avails  himself  of  all  such 
graceful  occasions  to  make  his  people 
leel  how  they  can  help  on  the  great  work. 
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Helen     Keller     has     been     over     th.-; 
Evangeline   land    this    summer    and    is 
enthusiastic     about    the    journey.      Tha 
official     people     of    the     land    vied  with 
each  other  in  showing  Miss  Keller     at- 
tention.    She  was  the  honored    guest  at 
the   commencement     exercises      of     the 
Halifax    Institute     for     the     Deaf  and 
Dumb,    and  made  the  occasion  memoi- 
able    with     a  little    speech    that  was  a. 
bright  as  it  was  sweet.     A  brilliant  bit 
of  description     was     her     recital  of     a 
storm,    the  worst  she  was  ever  out  in  on 
the  ocean.     She  began   with:     "I  spent 
much   time  on   the  water,      rowing   and 
sailiug,    and  drinking  in  the  fresh,   salt 
air,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  bound  over  the 
great     waves"     and     with     the     wo.ds, 
"Great  waves"  her  shapely  white  hands 
swept    a    graceful     curve    with    forceful 
abandon.      Then     sitting     alertly     erect 
and  freely  gesturing     she  told  how  on  > 
Saturday    she    sailed  down    the  Halifax 
harbor  to    witness  a  regatta.     "The  har- 
bor    was  jammed     full  of     yachts     and 
small     crafts     in     the     beginning."   she 
said,      "and   we   had   great   difficulty    in 
getting     around.         When       the     storm 
broke    all    the   little    boats    except     ours 
scudded   home.      The      waves      were      so 
high    that    we  slid  straight  down     into 
the  trough,     the  boat  lay  way  over    on 
one    side" — Miss    Keller    suited    the    ac- 
tion   to  the   word — "and    the   water  lift- 
ed itself    over  the    gunwale    and     cam.; 
into     the   boat."      At     this      point      the 
pitch,  of  her  voice  was  raised,  and  th-re 
was  great  excitement     pictured     on   Lor 
face.     "I    was  sorry  to  see  them  .  take 
down   the  sail  and  go     home     under   the 
jib,  for  I  exulted  in  the  storm.     A  V'k- 
ing    could     not     have     been     happier." 
Miss  Sullivan,  her    companion,  said  that 
Miss  Keller  was  tense    with  excitement 
that    day.    'and    that     when     the  wan- 
tossed  the  boat  the  highest  she  Iaugh"d 
with   all   her  heart  and  gave  herself  to 
the  wild  spirit  of  the  hour. 

Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been  with  he.- 
from  those  earliest  days  of  chaos  when 
she  could  not  express  herself  in  any 
way,  says,  "Her  lovely  disposition  :s 
more  than  her  bright  mind  or  her  intel- 
lectual achievements." 
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South  Boston,  Oct.  22,  igoi. 

It  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  graduate  associations  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
that  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  great 
benefactor,  Dr.  Samuel  Grid  ley  Howe,  be  recognized  i?i  some 
appropriate  manner  ;  accordingly  these  associations  are  arrang- 
ing exercises  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  November  eleventh, 
igoi.  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  zvill  preside ; 
there  will  be  addresses  by  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Howe  and  by 
other  speakers,  and  appropriate  musical  selections. 

We  hope  that  all  ivho  are  interested   in  the   7Vork   of  this 
great  philanthropist  will  honor  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 
Tickets  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  all  applicants  by   Mr.  A. 
W.  Bowden,  324   W.    Third  St.,   South  Boston,  Mass. 

fULIA  E.  BURNHAM,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
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It  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  graduate  associations  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  fob  the  Blind 
that  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  great 

BENEFACTOB,    DB.    SAMUEL    GBIDLEY   HOWE,   BE    BECOGNIZED    IN    SOME 

appbopbiate  manneb. 

accordingly  these  associations  abe  abbanging  exercises  to 
be  held  in  tremont  temple,  boston,  massachusetts,  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  aftebnoon  of  monday,  kovembeb  eleventh;  and 
we  shall  feel  gbatified  if  you  and  othebs  from  your  school  will 
honor  this  meeting  with  your  presence. 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  is  to  preside.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  personal  friends  of  dr.  howe  and  by  other 
speakers,  and  also  appropriate  musical  selections. 

In  addition  to  the  Boston  commemoration,  we  should  like 
to  have  the  anniversary  time  becognized,  however  simply,  in 
many  schools  for  the  blind.  "we  hope  therefore  that  you  will 
deem  it  wise  to  devote  some  time  in  your  school  to  telling  the 
pupils   something   of  the  work  of  this  great  and  good  man  to 

WHOM    WE    OWE    SO     MUCH.         It     WILL     BE     PLEASANT    TO    KNOW    THAT 

thhoughout  the  country  the  blind  are  learning  the  lessons 
of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  work  which  are  taught  by 
this  noble  life. 

Tickets  to  the  exercises  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon 
application  to 

I/SDIA  T.  HAYES, 
JULIA  E.  BURNHAM,  Chairman. 

554  Fourth  Stbeet, 

South  Boston,  Mass., 
Cobbesponding  Secretary 

for  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


WEDNESDAY.    OCTOBER    16.    1901 

Kindergarten  Teacher  Honored 

A  service  was  held  in  the  South  Congre- 
gational    Church     yesterday    afternoon    in 
memory   of  Miss   Mary  J.   Garland,   former 
president  of  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation, who  died  in  August.     Miss  Laliah 
Pingcee  presided,   and  remarks  were  made 
bv   M    Anagnos  of   the  Perkins   Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Miss  Pouls- 
son    Miss  Field,  president  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten' Association     of     Cincinnati,    and    Miss 
Lucy  Symonds.     Resolutions  on  Miss  Gar- 
land's  death   were  passed   unanimously. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  following- 
named  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree;  vice  presidents, 
Mi«s  M  Elizabeth  Lombard,  Miss  Lucy  H. 
Symonds,  Miss  Anne  L.  Page,  Miss  Ella 
Bradley,  Miss  Susan  Blow,  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Voorhees,  Miss  Annie  Emilie  Poulsson;  re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  Channing  Rust; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Gertrude 
Gove;  treasurer,  Miss  Lucy  Kummer. 

MSTOiil  HERALD, 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCT.   16,    1901. 
KINDERGARTNER  HONORED. 

Memorial     Service     to     Miss     Mary     J. 

Garland,  and  Eastern  Kindergarten 

Association   Election. 


"How  sweet  it  is  to  leave  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  the  street  and  come  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  life  that  was  noble, 
high-minded,  patriotic  and  humane," 
said  M.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  occasion  was  a  memorial  service 
to  one  of  the  pioneers  in  kindergarten- 
ism  in  this  city— Miss  Mary  J.  Garland, 
former  president  of  the  Eastern  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  who  died  in  Au- 
gust—and yesterdavs  meeting  of  that 
organization  assumed  the  dual  nature 
of  annual  meeting  and  memorial  to  its 
beloved  leader,  who  was  also  one  of  th? 
founders  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody 
home. 

Miss  Laliah  Pingree  presided,  and  re- 
marks were  made  by  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  Miss  Poulsson.  Miss  Field,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Miss  Lucy  Symonds. 
■Resolutions  on  Miss  Garland's  death 
were  passed  unanimously. 

At  the  annual  meeting  these  officers 
were  elected: 

President,  Miss  Laliah  B.  Pln?ree;  vice- 
presidents.  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Lombard,  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Symonds,  Miss  Anne  L.  Page,  Miss 
Ella  Bradley,  Miss  Susan  Blow,  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  0.  C. 
Voorhees,  Miss  Annie  Emilie  Poulsson;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Channing  Rust;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  GoTe;  treasurer, 
Miss  Lucy  Kummer. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


We  beg  to  announce  that,  through 
the  actiou  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan  has 
been  perfected  by  which  the  adult 
blind  may  receive  instruction  at  their 
homes  in  reading,  writing  and  such  man- 
ual occupation  as  they  may  .>e  capable 
of  undertaking,  and  which  may  prove 
a  solace  to  them  for  many  weary  hours 
which  must  otherwise  pass  in  idleness. 
Competent  teachers  have  been  selected 
to  furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  for  the  successful  performance 
of  this  work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  may   be 


waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intellectual,    atone  time,   while  signr  presents  per 
liirht  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 


means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
those  to  whom  this  notice  may  come 
will  co-operate  in  the  work  by  sending 
the  name  and  address  of  any  such 
blind  person  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. M.  Anagnos. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  52  Dartmouth  st., 
Somerville,  Mass. 
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-On  Wednesday  Rev.  G.  Wolcott 
Brooks  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
£oriftna!i9n,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 

PTTBL1SHBD  BY 

The  m«an  School  for  the  Deaf. 


haps  an  hundred,  often  unrelated  and 
incongruous,  thus  the  mind  is  too 
much  distracted  for  orderly  sequence." 
Both  seem  reasonable,  but  somehow  I 
kind  of  hunger  for  more.  It  is  on  thrs 
proposition — that  the  mental  processes 
of  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind  are  not 
identical,  that  I  rest  my  right  to  have 
— and  express — the  opinion  that  it  does 
not  matter  the  value  of  a  hill  of  frozen 
potatoes,  whether  the  deaf-blind  are 
taught  by  signs  and  the  mannal  alpha- 
bet, or  by  the  latter  alone,  and  this  fact 
has  been  burned  in  on  me  by  the  closest 
—  observation  I  can  give  the  matter. 
What  the  effect  may  be  with  the  deaf, 
I  do  not  know— and  truly  do  not  want  to 
know.  Professional  talent  has  taken 
that  up  for  discussion,  and  I  respectful- 
ly lift  my  cap  and  stand  back,  leiving 
you  professionals  to  enlighten  us  poor 
outer  barbarians.        Yours  truly, 

W.Wade 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  190L 


THURSDAY,  OCT.  17,  1901.  ^CStOU    1&XM&tX\Vt 


The  Walk  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 


Editor  The  Mirror:— I  am  much 
interested  in  the  article  "The  Seat  of 
Seasickness"     in  The  Mirror       Not 
exactly  for  itself,  but  that  it  leads  along 
lines  that  I  have  been  trying  to  study 
for  sometime.     Now,  many— nearly  all, 
in  fact-of  the  deaf- blind  have  a  pecu- 
liar walk— not  the  careful,  feel-your- 
way  walk  of  the  blind,  but  a  sort  of 
unsteady  one.    Sometimes  they  spraw1 
most  shockingly,  two  of  our  best  edu 
cated  and  brightest  being    strikingly 
so,  and  both  turn  their  toes   wide  out. 
Now,  [  am  told  that  the  deaf  have  a 
very  similar  walk,  when  in  the  dark  (I 
j  have  never  seen  this,  as  my  sight  is  not 
good  enough  to  detect  that  in  the  dark). 
The    deaf-blind    are    constantly    "the 
deaf  in  the  dark,"  and  is  it  not  likely 
that  their  walk  is  only  that  of  the  deaf 
in  the  dark?    Can   anybody   shed   any 
light   on  this  matter?    It  has  its  im 


MONDAY,     OCTOBER    21,    1001 
THE   DR.  HOWE   CENTENNIAL 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Any  person  who  sees  the  daily  life  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  knows  that  it  is  a  busy  as 
well  as  a  happy  place,  but  just  at  present 
the  young  people  there  have  tasks  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  perform,  for  on  the 
10th  of  November  occurs  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  and.  the  graduates  of  the 
16  DUnQ,  ,  .      school  have  asked  the  present  pupils  to  join 

Sometimes  they  sprawl     them  ^  pSLying  a  grateful  tribute  to  their 

great  benefactor.  Consequently  there  are 
orgRn  band  and  chorus  music  to  be  prac- 
tised notes  to  be  written  by  hand  and  on 
the  typewriters  and  many  other  details  to 
be  arranged.  As  the  10th  of  November  falls 
this  year  on  Sunday,  the  proposed  testi- 
monial will  be  held  on  Monday,  Nov  11,  in 
Tremont  Temple,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Though  Dr.  Howe  devoted  so  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  his 
philanthropy  was  too  genuine  and  his  ability 
too  great  to  be  confined  to  them  alone,  so 
Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  Dr 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  other  dehghtfu 
speakers  have  consented  to  relate  Personal 

££■£.  tor  If  the  dea,-bliaa  „lk   .  %%£<-"  £**  r^T-  £ 

the  deaf  in  the  dark,    there    is    no   use  the  deaf>  the  fe^ie-minded  and  many  other 

monkeying  with    springs    in    soles    of  Masses  of  people  for  whom  little  had  been 

shoes,  etc.,  etc,  and  the  inevitable  and  ^^^^^S',  be  open  to  the  public, 

and  incurable  had  best  be  accepted.  and  lt  is  hoped  that  many  readers  of 

not    connected 


and  it  is   ..^~-   - 

Transcript  will  honor  the  occasion  by  their 
Another    sunjeci    is    uu  Dresence      Tickets  will  be  gladly  furnished 

with  the  above,  but  while  I  am  in  it  I    P™Mr>   A    W-    Bowden,    324   West   Third 

nroDOund  a  question:     Why  is  it   that  '  street   south  Boston,  Mass. 

Zdeaf-blind  never  commit  muteisms?  ,«.  ft  ™  J^^SEST 

I  used  to  say,   never   after   getting   a  Tj_H^      i^NQUlxiiliXV, 

moderate    idea    of    la-no-nage.  but 'the  m 

more  I  think  it  over  the  more  it  seems 

to  me  that  they   never  do.     They   cut 


THE  ENQUIRER  COMPANY. 


to  me    i'U»u    vllvj    m,.yw    — *..      ^  M  . 

their  sentences  very  short,  apparently  *»»  »■  M^N 


.President. 


Office,  617  Vine  Street, 
CINCINNATI.  O. 


to  avoid  extra  words.  Thus  one  of 
Helen  Keller's  early  expressions  was 
"Whip  make  horse  cry,"  and  many 
others  use  equivalent  expression,  but 
such  an  one  as  "Horses  whip  cry"  they 
never  use.     My  excellent  friend,  Father 

Becker,  who  has  had  much  exPerieaceRTINDAY  .  .OCTOBER  20,  1901 

with    the    deaf,    the  blind,    and  soma01 
.  with  the  deaf-blind,  instantly  answered 
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l,cini(Ier  F.  Gardiner 
Mr.  Leander  P.  Gardiner,  a  Dorchester  gro- 
cery and  provision  dealer,  died  this  morning. 
He  was  born  in  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  in  1846 
and  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  that 
vicinity.  Later  he  established  a  grocery 
business  at  Hope  Valley,  R.  I.,  which  he 
conducted  until  18S8,  when  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  opened  a  similar  store  on  Blw; 
Hill  avenue,  Roxbury.  Five  years  ago  he 
transferred  his  business  to  a  store  on 
Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester,  where  he  had 
since  been  located.  He  was  a  member  of 
Franklin  Chapter,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Hope 
Valley,  R.  I.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a  son, 
Edwin  L..  Gardiner,  who  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Perkins.Jnstitution  fcr  the  Blind,   and 

a  daughter. 




Tnii  .-.  MESSENGER, 

PUBLISHED   WEEKLY 


AT    THE 


Alabama  x  School  x  for  x  the  x  Deaf, 


OCTOBER  24,  1901. 


The  one-hundredth     anniversary    of 
the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel    G.    Howe  will 
be  celebrated  by  exercises  to  he  held  at 
Tremont  Temple,    Boston,  on  that  day, 
November  11th,   under   the  direction  of 
the  graduates   of  the    Perkins   Institu- 
tion, over  which  Dr.  Howe  presided  for 
many     years.     The      Principal    of    the 
Alabama  School  for  the   Blind    and  his 
associates  have  been   kindly    invited  to 
attend  this  celebration  but  the  distance 
makes  it  impracticable  for  any  of  them 
to  accept.     However,    due  notice  of  the 
day  will  be  taken    in    this    school  by  a 
memorial  service  in  which    Dr.    Howe's 
labors  in  behalf  of    the    blind    will    be 
recounted.     The  deaf   also    owe    him  a 
debt   of   thanks   for   his  pioneer   work 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the 
famous  case  of   Laura    Bridgmau.     Dr. 
Howe's  life  is  well  worth   reading  as  an 
inspiration  to    heroism    and    to    bene- 
volence.— w.  J.  — — 


Prof.  M.  Anaguous.director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,   says: 
my    inquiry    on    this    with:     "Because]        The  case  ot  Mrs.  Piper  has  been .well  known  in  the ;  community, 


I 


I  the  deaf  learn  language  by  talking, 
|  the  deaf-blind  by  reading."  Miss  Ida 
Montgomery  suggests  as  an  additional 
reason  that  "touch,  through  which  the 
deaf -blind  gain  all  information  presents 
but  one  object  to  the  mnd's  attention 


and  many  people  have  been  deeply  interested  in  it.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  movement,  nor 
have  I  taken  anv  active  part  in  lt.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  science 
physical  or  psychical,  often  suffers  by  the  excessive  enthusiasm  of 
its  devotees,  which  carries  them  far  beyond  the  sphere  on  unques- 
tionable facts.  M.  ANAGUOUS. 
South  Boston,  September  17,  1001. 
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Boston's  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Protegees  at  the  Pan=American 

Edith    Thomas,   Elizabeth   Robin    and   "Tommy" 
Stringer  Have  the  Happiest  Week  of  Their  Lives. 


Of  all  the  visitors  from  every  part  of, 
the    country,   one    might   almost    say     ofj 
every  part  of  the  earth,    that  made   the  j 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  their 
mecca  this  summer,  none,  no  matter  how- 
strange  their  customs  or  costumes,   were 
more  interested  and  more  interesting   to 
others   than    the    three    little    blind,    deaf 
and  dumb  children  of   Boston,    of   whose 
education    and    advancement    at    Perkins 
Institution  the  city  is  so  proud. 

To  the  mind  unskilled  in  the  treatment 
of  children  so  handicapped  as  these,  it 
might  be  thought  that  a  visit  by  them 
to  a  place  whose  beauty  is  made  up  of 
colors  and  lights,  of  charming  vi'sta  and 
•beautiful  buildings,  would  be  more  or 
less  a  sham  and  that  it  wouldl  be  impos- 
sible for  the  children  to  form  any  intel- 
ligible idea  of  the  Bainbow  CJty. 

But  a  benevolent  gentleman,  one  who 
does  not  wish  his  name  made  public, 
thought  otherwise  and  made  it  possiole 
a  week  or  so  ago  for  Edith  Thomas  and 
her  attendant,  accompanied,  by  Elizabeth 
Bobin  and  Thomas  Stringer,  to  visit  Buf- 
falo and  to  stay  there  until  they  had 
"seen"  all  there  was  to  see,  including 
Niagara  Falls  and   Lake  Erie. 

When  Edith  and  the  others  returned 
after  a  week  of  enjoyment  she  repaid  her 
kind  benefactor  by  saying  optimistically. 
wKh  that  strange  smile  on' her  lips,  that 
has  reminded  more  than  one  of  th» 
subtle  expression  on  the  lips  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa,"  "It  has  been 
th=   happiest  week  of  my  life— as  yet." 

A  few  days  ago  her  fingers  tips  wore 
alive  with  the  story  of  all  she  saw  on 
her  vacation.  She  has  just  returned  and 
is  taking  up  her  second1  year  of  algebra. 

Through  her  ever  patient  attendant, 
Miss  Thomas  was  joyed  to  give  to  the 
reporter  a  story  of  her  vacation  and  its 
pleasures. 

A  Wonderland  to  Her. 

1"[  don't  think  Alice  was  more  delighted 
nd  amazed  over  what  she  saw  in  won- 
derland," she  said,  "than  I  over  the  first 
journey  far  from,  the  school  rooms.  Of 
course  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara 
Falls  couldn't  but   excite  all  of  us. 

"Even  the  ride  there  was  a  picnic,  and 
none  cf  us  could  get  more  than  a  wink 
or  two  of  sleep  for  being  full  of  wonder 
at  the  little  beds  in  the  sleeping  car,  and 
because  we  knew  by  the  tremendous  vi- 
brations and  the  sense  of  motion  that  we 
were  being  snatched  across  the  country 
like    the    wind. 

"At  the  exposition  it  seemed  that  every- 
one tried  to  do  all  they  could  for  us, 
and  one  man  said  we  could  have  the  keys 
of   the  whole  affair  if  ws  wanted  them. 

"We  visited  all  the  buildings,  and  they 
opened  the  glass  cases  that  we  might 
be  allowed  to  place  our  fingers  on  every- 
thing. And  in  the  Horticultural  building- 
why,  they  gave  us  fruit  to  eat,  and  never 
re  have  I  tasted  anything  like  it. 
Other -people  could  only  look  on  the  fruit 
with  their  eyes,  so  you  see  we  had  the 
best  of  it  there. 

"Everything  was  grand,  of  course,  but 
I  liked  the  rides  best  of  all,  and  I  guess 
I  took  all  of  them.  I  liked  the  camel 
more  than  any  of  the  other  animals. 
I  cidn't  feel  the  least  frightened  or  sea 
sick,  either,  like  some  of  the  other  peo- 
ple who  rode  did.  Wc  went  up  and  down 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

"The   elephant   carried   us   around,    too. 


(Photo   by  Notman.) 
EDITH  THOMAS, 
Thei   wonderful   deaf,    dumb  and  blind  prodigy  of  Boston. 


and  the  donkeys.  Did  you  ever  think 
an  animal  could  be  as  big  as  an  ele- 
phant? I  had  heard  about  them,  but  1 
didn't  realize  how  large  they  really  were. 

"A  little  Japanese  man  ran  with  us  in 
a  little  wagon— they  cabled  it  a  jin-jin- 
jinrickshaw,  and  I  liked  that,  too.  He 
seemed  sometimes  to  go  faster  than  a 
horse. 

"1  guess  I  was  a  little  frightened  on  the 
scenic  railroad  that  plunges  down  such 
steep  inclines.  The  speed  almost  took 
our  breath  away.  On  the  moving  stair- 
way they  said  we  made  the  journey  up 
much  better  than  most  people  who  can 
see. 

"They  wouldn't  let  us  try  the  loop-the- 
loop  or  the  flip-flap,  because  people  had 
been  hurt  on  them. 

In  the  Midway. 

"In    the    Midway   I   liked    the   Esquimau 


village  and  the  Streets  of  Cairo  best. 
The  stuffed  Esquimaus  on  a  sled  drawn 
through  the  white  painted  scenery  was 
amusing.  Some  people,  they  say,  thought 
there  was  real  snow  there,  but  the  mo-  , 
ment  I  touched  it  I  knew  it  was  only  salt. 

"We  went  through,  the  Philippine  vil- 
lages and  the  Hawaiian  community  s:nd 
took  gondola  rides  on  the  lagoon.  Every- 
where we  went  we  bought  souvenirs,  and 
I  have  quite  a  collection.  Each  one 
brings  back  to  my  mind  some  memory 
of  the  strange  peoples  we  learned  so 
much  about  In  so  short  a  time. 

"In  the  government  buildings  they 
seemed  to  want  to  pay  most  especial  at- 
tention to  us.  They  took  all  sorts  of 
pains  that  we  might  carry  away  a  good 
idea  of  all  things  there.  The  United 
States  army  camp  tents  seemed  like 
Indian  wigwams. 

"One  evening  we  spent  at  the  exposi- 
tion, and  I  feel  that  from  the  impression 
my  teacher  got  from  the  illumination,    I 
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[learned  enough  to  to  an  idea  o£ 
Wnnder  of  the  place  at  night. 
*S"think  our  greatest  experience  was  at 
N4a«ara  Falls.  I  knew  it  was  mighty, 
for  I  felt  the  spray  on  my  face  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  ground  at  my  feet.  It 
v.-a<*   all   very  wonderful.  . 

vnd  I've  done  other  things  during  this 

ar's    vacation.     Do    you    know    I    spent 

ne   weeks   with    friends    m    Maine    and 

learned  about  the  country? 

"I  learned  to  milk  a  cow  and  how  to 
fish  I  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
knd'let  the  line  hang  over,  and  when,  I 
felt  a  twitch  I  would  pull.  I  caught  16 
fish  And  I  can  row  a  boat  a  little  and  I 
triec'  to  l^arn  how  to  swim,  but  I  shall 
to  take  more  lessons  next  year.  But 
now  I  must  get  back  to  my  algebra. 

Edith    works  skilfully   at  a  typewriter. 

»nd  it  is  wonderfuTto  think  of  and  hard 
fn  realise  that  the  owner  of  the  deft 
«Vers  that  manipulate  the  keys  can  s*e 
noS    can^ear  nothing  and  can  make 

"put  "conversation  with  her  Is  an  easy 
Jttlr  for  she  has  ideas  that  she  knows 
Kf«  m  exnr«U  graphically,  and  shows 
Kt  she  really  thmks  before  she  answers 

inauiries.  attention 

sh€.   so   thoroughly    g*  -        ^Te   lB   T  0 

1  to   what    18   bcinf,^v^r    "or  the  speaker's 
aUward  wait  ^hatever  iort^  &v 
word,  are  comrauj ice t  ^        quickly 

quickly  as  the^a^e  s^  ^  that  MW 

K  ^  r^r  on  her  handsfouow 
>fhe  seciuer.ee  of^lciea^    ^   clever   bit   of 

wit. 


^anT^w    and   then 
IrSartefshowsheramck 
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Re^t  Progress  at  Perkins. 

/The  conductor  of  these  pages 
was  so  greatly  interested  m  an 
article  which  appeared  in    i^e 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  ot 
recent   date   setting   forth   the 
work   of   the    Perkins   Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  that  he  has 
decided    that    these     columns 
will  be  profitably   used   it   trie 
entire  article  is  published    just 
as  it  came  from  the  pen  of   the 
visitor  of  that  school,  Jane   A. 
Stewart.     The  article  gives  ad- 
mirable answers  to    numerous 
questions  which  are  frequently 
put  to  one  who  is   engaged   in 
the  work.     Let  us  hope  that  all 
who    may    be    accustomed    to 
peruse  these  columns  will  read 
the  following  article  with  care: 
"Many  changes    have   taken 
place  and  are  constantly  occur- 
ring in  educational  ideas  and  in 
pedagogical   lines.     These    are 
putting  a   deep    impress    upon 
national  growth  in  mental  and 
moral  development.     It  was  to 
learn  how  "the  new  education 
is  affecting  the  teaching  of  the 

blind  and  to  what  extent   it    is 
being  adopted  there  that  I  paid 

!  a  visTt  recently  to   the    famous 
I  Perkins  Institution    of   Boston 

'and  its  eminent  director,  Mr 
Michael  Anagnos.  No  true 
American  can  approach  this  re- 
markable school  without  a  fet.1- 
inir  of  veneration  and  Prl"e- 
Within    its  sheltering  walls  tor 


blindness  and  dormant  sensi- 
bility with  the  bright  light  of 
manual  training  and  intellec- 
tual awakening.  It  is  the  mo- 
del upon  which  numerous  Am- 
erican prototypes  have  been 
established.  Its  educational 
growth  and  development  are 
emulated  by  all  similar  insti- 
tutions elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The    changes    in     the     con- 
ception      of       education        for 
the    blind    began     at    the     be- 
ginning    of     its     introduction 
into  America.     When  plans  for 
starting  the  pioneer  institution 
were    being  exploited     by    Dr. 
I  John  Fisher,  William  H.    Pres- 
cott     and      others,      the     first 
difficulty  they  had  to  overcome 
was  the  prevalent  idea  that  the 
blind  were  incapable  to  a  great 
degree  of  really  effective  train- 
ing  and   utterly  incapable    of 
I  beingtrained  to  self-instruction 
or     self-support.      The      blind 
were  generally    regarded    as    a 
class  that    must    needs    be    de- 
barred   from    every  enjoyment 
that  sight   can    give    and  from 
every  exertion    to    which  sight 
was      deemed      indispensable. 
Moreover,it  was  commonly  con- 
ceived that  the  more  the  blind 
were    instructed,   the     greater 
would  be  their  sense    of  depri- 
vation and  loss,  as  they   would 
then     apprehend    their  limita- 
tions and     become    more    and 
more  depressed  and    uuhappy 
through      knowledge   of    their 
sad  and  irremediable  condition. 
The  great  educative  work  of 
this  noble   institution    for   the 
blind     has    completely    swept 
away  this  erroneous   idea.     In- 
stead of  sinking  under  a  sense 
ot  their  dependence   and    hind- 
rances the  blind  boys  and  girls 
so   thoroughly   educated    here, 
have  risen  above  their    unfort- 
unate condition  to  self-reliance 
and  independence.     They  have 
won  their   way   into    positions 
where  their  work  is  recognized 
and    remunerated,     and     their 
social    and    moral    stalus     has 
been  greatby  improved. 

The  spirit  of  self-help  and 
independence  breathed  into  the 
institution  from  the  beginning 
hy  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.Howe 
has  been  the  unique  basis  of 
its  educational  impulse,  and 
has  in  fact  constituted  it  dis- 
tinctively an  American  system 
for  educating  the  blind. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  keen,  cultured, 


Within  its  ^eltenngwansjor  ^  -J^.       ;d    with 

nearly  seventy  yea rs  has   been  .  te    devoiion    for     t 
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o-oing  on  the  great  task   ot    hu 
manizing  life  by  education  and 

by  the  warm  touch  of  a  wise 
and  tender  sympathy  Here 
hundreds    of    afflicted     human 


passionate  devotion  for  the 
work,  has  built  wisely  and  well 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
his  illustrious  predecessor.  A 
man  of    progressive  ideas    and 


huodreds   of  •»***»»£  Z         hih  'administrative  ability, 
beings  have  been  raised  trom    ^  ^    ^    .^    ^    future 


an  inert  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence to  a  joyous  self-ac- 
tivity ThePerkinsInstitution 
stands  as  a  lighthouse  dissip- 
ating the  darkness  of  a  hopeless 


he  looks  far  into  the  future 
and  lays  educational  plans 
that  are  broad  and  wide.  He 
holds  that  every  blind  as  w-dl 
as  every  seeing  child  in  a 
culture  -  seeking        American 


community  has  certain  rights. 
These  intrude  the  right  to  be 
brought  into  line  with  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  the 
community  and  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  as  an  out- 
cast from  the  common  social 
life  of  its  politics,  religion, 
intelligence  and  companion- 
ship; the  right  to  have  his 
individual  life  broadly  based 
as  a  pyramid  that  he  may  with- 
stand all  the  shocks,  the 
sorrows,  the  temptations  of 
adult  years:  and  the  right  to 
have  what  is  peculiarly  good, 
strong,  wise  or  useful  in  him 
brought  to  a  high  development. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  of 
education  developed  at  Perkins 
Institution  is  to  have  the 
child's  own  best  so  developed 
that  his  life  takes  on  its  great- 
est social  value. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Mr.  Anagnos,  when  asked 
what  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
present  day  education  for  the 
blind,  replied  without  hesita- 
tion: "The  same  as  for  all 
children — to  arrange  such  a 
course  of  study  and  such  a 
wa}r  of  conduct  as  to  bring 
them  in  harmony  with  their 
environment  and  with  the 
social  and  moral  requirements 
of  the  community." 

J      The  first  ideas  for  educating 
j  the  blind    at    Perkins   Institu- 
|  tion     naturally     followed     the 
j  European  examples.     It  will  be 
i  recalled  that  Dr.  Howe   imme- 
diately upon    being   appointed 
superintendent   in    1831      went 
aboard  and  made  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  Valentin  Hauy 
School  at  Paris  and   others   in 
Great  Britian.     Therehasbeen, 
however,  a   notable    departure 
from  these  European  methods, 
not  only   in    adaptation  to    the 
spirit  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions but  also  in  correspondence 
with  modern  ideas  of  pedagog}". 
"Our     plans     differ    from    the 
Europeans  in    the    principles," 
says     Mr.     Anagnos.     "During 
my  visit  aboard  last  summer  I 
made  many  visits  to  kindred  in* 
stitutions,  attended  the   Inter- 
national   Conference     for     the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Blind,  and  had  unusual 
opportunities  to  make  compar- 
isons.    The  views   which    pre- 
vail in  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  patronage   or    direct 
assistance  differ  radically  from 
those   which    are   held   in   our 
schools.     With  us  public  main- 
tenance is  not  considered  as  a 
life-long  necessity,  but   rather 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  as  a 
means  to  a  definite   end,   as  a 
stick  to  walk  with  conveniently 
through  a  course  of  liberal  ed- 
ucation and  not  as  crutches  to 
lean  upon  forever." 

According  to  the  American 
idea,  the  blind  must  be  helped 
to  win  their  way  where  their 
work  will  be  not  only   service- 
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able  iu  itself,  but  give  them 
adequate  returns.  And  while 
the  hands  must  be  trained  to 
practical  uses,  the  mind  must 
be  conscious  of  its  own  heritage 
and  kingship  over  the  universe 
of  material  things  and  the 
soul  aroused  to  the  beauty  of 
the  grander  life  within. 

"The   objective   teaching     is 
first  in  the  natural    scheme   of 
education,"  declares    Mr.    An- 
agnos,  who  is  a  true  disciple  of 
Froebel.     "It    begins      in      the 
kindergarten,  which  is  an  ideal 
plan  of  education  for  the  blind; 
and  proceeds  from  the  hands  to 
head  and  heart.     But  the  man- 
ual  training,   you    must    note, 
especialhy  in  its  application  to 
j  the  blind,    has    ceased    to    be 
j  mechanical.     It  is  physical  and 
' mental      development.     Then 
when  the  mind  or  brain  is  fully 
developed  it  assumes  command 
as  a  king  over  the  whole  organ- 
ism.    Whatever  the  chTTd  is,  he 


has  intelligent  Command  of  it." 


Machine  labor  in  this  country 
demanding  good  e}~esight  has 
made  it  practically  impossible 
for  blind  people  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  the  ordinary  industrial 
pursuits.  Their  hope  of  inde- 
pendence lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  mental  facul- 
ties and  upon  the  applicability 
of  their  ideas  to  the  needs  of 
civilization.  For  this  reason 
Mr.  Anagnos  is  advocating  with 
all  his  native  force  and  earnest- 
ness a  general  scheme  of  edu- 
cation to  prepare  the  sightless 
for  higher  mental  development. 

"What  we  want  now,"  he  says, 
"is  a  system  of  broad  and 
liberal  education  based  upon 
sound  scientific  principles, 
reared  on  the  soil  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  physiology,  and 
anthropology,  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  the  physical 
oddities  and  peculiarities, 
mental  idios3rncrasies  and  psy- 
chological phenomena  arising 
from  the  loss  of  sight.  This 
system  must  begin  with  thekin- 
dergarten  and  end  with  a  com- 
pletely equipped  high  or  second 
ar}-  school,  bringing  our  grad- 
uates inside  of  the  gates  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  for  seeing  young  men 
and  women.  It  should  provide  ] 
not  only  for  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  culture,  bat 
also  for  training  along  scienti- 
fic, aesthetic  and  humanit- 
arian lines,  and  should  procure 
for  the  blind,  both  male  and 
female,  such  superior  advan- 
tages as  would  best  fit  them  to 
share  in  the  activities  of  life, 
to  enter  the  liberal  professions,  i 
to  respond  to  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  business  and 
to  discharge  successful^  their 
duties  and  obligations  to  societ3? 
in  whatever  sphere  they  may 
be  placed." 


The     plans    which     the    ripe 
experience  of  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
formulated  are  suggestive  and 
comprehensive.     They  include 
a     kindergarten     and     primary 
school,  a  grammar  and  high  or 
preparatory  school,  complete  in 
'its    departments    for     physical 
and  manual  training,  as  well  as 
for  literary,  scientific  and    mu- 
sical studies,  liberally  supplied 
with     educational     appliances, 
apparatus  and  musical   instru- 
ments   of      various     kinds.     A 
special  fund  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  for  poor  de- 
serving   students,    who     desire 
higher  education  in   college    or 
university. 

Mr.  Anagnos  deems  it  most 
important  that  the  blind  should 
be  educated  in  institutions  for 
seeing  people,  that  they  maybe 
brought  to  compare  themselves 
with  oth  ers  of  their  own  ace  and 
into  right  relations  with  the 
world  of  progress  and  civiliza-  j 
tion.  Whether  they  desire  to 
devote  themselves  to  commer-  \ 
cial  pursuits,  or  to  become  law- 
yers, teachers,  ministers,  busi- 
ness men  or  practitioners  of 
massage,  in  his  opinion,  they 
must  be  educated  and  trained 
side  by  side  with  those  among 
whom  they  are  destined  to 
exercise  their  vocation,  and  . 
must  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  and 
of  the  manners,  notions  and 
usages  of  society. 

To  the  promotion  of  this 
broad,  commendable  and  prac- 
tical scheme  of  education,  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  prepared  to  devote 
his  efforts  with  self-effacing 
perseverance.  As  his  cause  is 
just  and  right  and  his  plans 
are  in  complete  harmony  with 
latest  educational  progress, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
ultimate  success. 

It  is  conceded  that  human 
society  demands  to-day  the  best 
available  service  of"  each  hu- 
man being.  Herein  rests  the 
blind  child's  right  to  complete 
educational  preparation  for  a 
useful  life." 
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Clarence  Hawkes,  the  blind  poet  of 
Hadley,  who  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  here,  will  give  his  entertainment 
for  children  in  the  Methodist  church 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  proceeds  of 
the  talk  will  go  to  the  expenses  of  the 
industrial  class.  Each  child  who  attends 
will  receive  a  picture  of  Mr.  Hawkes, 
and  one  of  his  dogs.  A  prize  of  a  book 
on  domestic  animals  will  be  awarded  to 
the  child  selling  the  most  tickets. 

Pcrtland  Me  Press 


Date .)&{,...&&. 

—  We  understand  that  Mr.  Albert  M.- 
Jones Is  an  applicant  tor  the  position  of 
supsrlntenent  ol  the  New  York  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  at  Batavla,  IS).  Y.  Mr. 
Jones  Is  a  native  ol  (iorhain,  Me.,  a  grad- 
uate ol  Bowdoln,  a  teaoher  of  uniform 
success,  and  lor  several  years  past  hae 
been  principal  of  the  literary  department 
In  the  Perkins  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston.  Mr.  Jones  has  had  a 
ohanos  during  the  absence  oijthe  super- 
intendent of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  ga 
visit  In  Europe,  to  prove  his  executive 
power.  Ills  connection  with  the  sohool 
shows  teaching  and  governing  power. 
Me  would  bring  to  the  new  position  ex- 
perience and  ability  whioh  would  assure 
SllOMKg.  


Date 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  HOWE. 
The  graduate  associations  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  arranging  for 
appropriate  exercises  to  be  held  in  Tre- 
mont Temple  at  3  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday.  Nov.  11,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  100th  anniversary  ot  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Grldley  Howe,  the 
nhllanthropist  and  founder  of  the  n- 
sMtuUon.  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
r inion wll!  preside,  personal  friends  of 
Sr    Howe  will  make  addresses,  and  ap- 

fpVllcaras^  -V   W.   Bowflen.   324  Wes^ 
Third  street,  South  Boston. 
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EVERY  VOTER  HOLDS 


JTlilk    and    Ho«ej-    in    Cenaeleki    Sireauaa 

for  0(llrr.S««-Ufi«i. 

[Perkins  (Me.)  Letter  in  Boston  Evening  Record.] 
Unique  among  all  the  towns  of  the  state 
and  nation,  this  place,  bearing  the  hnn- 
<>nd  name  of  Col  T.  H.  Perkins,  founder 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  home  at  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  an  office  for  every  voter, 
and  on  election  day  every  citizen  suffragist 
draws  some  prize.  It  may  be  il  selectman's 
berth  or  it  may  be  a  job  as  fence  viewer, 
but  there  is  an  official  plum  for  every- 
body, and  thus  this  little  republic  of  72 
soufs  and  10  voters  has  solved  the  eternal 
problem  of  popular  government. 

The  presidency  may  l>e  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  disgruntled 
senator  may  overturn  the  affairs  of  bis 
state,  but  in  Perkins's  vocabulary  there  is 
no  such  word  as  disappointed  cilice-seeker. 
There  is  patronage  for  all.  and  it  is  the 
only  real  land  where  milk  and  honey  Hows 
in  ceaseless  streams  into  the  very  mouths 
of  the  men  who  want  a  place.  Every  oftice- 
.  holder  is  his  own  constituent,  and  the  ship 
of  state  sails  serenely  over  calm  seas  to 
the  harbor  of  political  content.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  16  voters  in 
Perkins,  with  a  population  of  72,  the  town 
has  other  attractions,  which,  combined 
with  its  political  perfection,  make  it  a  ver- 
itable beauty  spot  in  the  American  com- 
monwealth. ,..-,     .. 

Perkins  as  a  town  is  confined  within  the 
shore  line  of  Swan  island,  washed  on  all 
sides  bv  the  wakess  of  the  Kennebec,  whose 
channels    on    either    side    are    navigable   to 


steamers  of  appreciable  draugnt.  .vooui 
four  miles  long  and  one  mile  in  width,  it 
lies  Hke  a  bower,  its  inhabitants  at  peace 
with  themselves,  for  every  voter  gets  an 
office,  and  at  peace  with  the  world  because 
there  is  no  discontent  to  carry  abroad. 

This  summer  many  Boston  people* have 
visited  the  town,  which  is  reached  by  an 
old-fashioned  chain  ferry  across  the  Ken- 
nebec channel.  It  was  in  Perkins  that  Miss 
Dumaresq,  who  became  the  wife  of  Col 
Perkins  of  Perkins  deaf  and  dumb  institute 
fame,  was  born,  ahd  here  she  used  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  her  old  home  until  recent 
years  Many  other  old  Boston  families, 
from  the  Bowdoin's  to  the  Hohneses,  have 
family  traditions  which  cluster  around  the 
island  town.  History  says  that  Aaron  Burr 
met  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  with  French 
Mood  in  her  veins  on  one  visit  to  Maine, 
and  had  by  her  a  daughter,  who  was  the 
one  soiil  on  earth  to  be  faithful  to  him  at 
the  time  of  his  demise,  when  the  world 
knew  him  not.  The  town  is  rich  in  Indian 
legend  and  lore,  and  some  terrible  trage- 
dies have  occurred  on  its  verdant  slopes. 
Capt  James  Whldden  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia  and  his  family  of  13.  so  the  story 
goes,  were  wiped  out  in  a  single  night  by 
some  of  the  Norridgewock  tribe  in  1750, 
those  who  were  not  tomahawked  being 
carried  to  a  worse  fate  as  captives  to  Can- 
ada. The  great  sachem,  Abbagadassett,  is 
said  to  have  had  iiis  wigwam  on  the  island 
in  years  of  his  power,  and  when  Arnold 
made  his  trip  up  the  Kennebec  in  his  in- 
vasion of  the  northern  country,  he  rested 
for  the  night  in  the  new  prosaic  town  of 
Perkins. 

What  has  conduced  to  its  present  ideal 
political  state,  the  residents  know  not. 
Whether  out  of  the  bloody  annals  of  the 
past  has  come  the  brotherly  love  and  per- 
fect government  of  to-day,  no  one  will  say, 
but  Perkins  stands  before  the  world,  po- 
litically and  socially,  the  modern  garden 
of  Eden.  .         
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IN  MEMORY 

OF  DR.  HOWE 

The  graduate  associations  of  the  Per 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  arranging  foi 
appropriate  exercises  to  be  held  in  Tre- 
mont Temple  at  3  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  Nov.  11,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  th( 
philanthropist  and  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution. 




Date i 


It  was  lurgdy  through  his  efforts  that 
an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  was 
secured. 

The  building  in  S.  Boston  is  named  for 
Mr.  Perkins  because  the  latter  was  the 
largest  individual  donor,  giving  $50,000. 
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Date. 
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/lN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  HOWE. 

The  lOOth  Anniversary  of  His 
Birth  to  Be  Celebrated  in  Tremont 
Temple— He  Founded  the  Perkins 
Institution. 

The  ]00th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 

?*T'  |an?Jl!i  GridlP-v  Howe,  founder  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind, 
will  be  appropriately  observed  by  me- 
morial exercises  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Nov.  11,   at  3  o'clock. 

fW  w°Wf  ,WaS  b°rn  °"  Nov-  W-  b»t 
that  date  falling  on  Sunday  this  year 

the    celebration    was   postponed    to    the 
following  Monday. 
i      Dr.    Kdward    Everett    Hale    will    jrk-e 

him    m    life.    Frank    Sanborn    will    de- 

of  the  «;  f°r'S  lab°rS  as  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Dr. 
Manett   of   Brown    University   will   rev- 

'ZTUhef  ?Hma    MatCr    of    D-    Howe 
!  fhf  ,   ,♦  the   assist*nce   rendered    by 

'gle    foVVr?  the,Gre<*s  in  their  strug- 
[wiU  Reside    PendenCe'        Senat0r    H0^ 
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MONDAY,  OCT.  28,    1901. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  HOWE. 
The  graduate  associations  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  'and  » Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  arranging  for 
appropriate  exercises  to  be  held  in  Tre- 
mont Temple  at  3  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  Nov.  11.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  the 
philanthropist  and  founder  of  the'  in- 
stitution. Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hi" 
gmson  will  preside,  personal  friends  of 
Dr.  Howe  will  make  addresses,  and  ap- 
propriate musical  selections  Will  he 
given.  Tickets  will  be  furnished  to  all 
applicants  by  A.  W.  Bowden,  324  Weit 
Third  street,  South  Boston. 


-     BENEFACTOR  OF  THE  BUND. 

Graduates    of    Perkins    Institute    to 

Observe  tke  lOOth  Anniversary  of ! 

Birth  of  Dr.  S.  O.  Ho^ve.  , 

The  gradual  associations  of  th*  Perkins 
Institution  and  Mass.  School  lor  the  Blind, 
will  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  their  first  gn  it  benefactor,  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe,  next  Monday  at  3  p.m.,  in 
Tremont  Temple. 
Sen.  Hoar  will  preside. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hale  will  give  personal  rem- 
iniscences  of  Dr.   Howe. 

F.  B.  Sanborn  will  speak  on  Dr.  Howe's 
work  on  the  state  board  of  charities. 
Richard  Humphreys,  treas.  of  the  School 
i  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  will  tell  of  his 
assistance  to  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

Dr.  Howe's  services  in  the  Greek  war  for 
independence  are   to   be   narrated    by    Dr 

MM?«V£-£,s£1,n,a  mater'  Brown  Univ- 

Miss  Emihe  Poulsson,  editor  of  t'ie  Kin- 
dergarten  Review    is  to  describe  his  sys- 

Musio  wm  ahtinf  th^bll1n?  and  deaf  blin<*. 
music  will  be  furnished  by  the  school  or- 

™3^n/l,b?nd'   ard   there  ViU   be   or- 
Iraduates  ™mbers    by    pupils    and 

se^ufe/f  K^nd^et^  £ 

wntaCdaPS?1.iCItiBnostt°onA-  W-  B°Wdeni  3* 
It  is  hoped  to  establish  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  the  day  by  the  graduates  and 
pupils  as  "Founders'  Day."  auudles  and 
While  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher  was  a  pioneer  In 
educating  the  blind,  Dr.  Howe  was  th2 
first  actual  teacher  in  Mass.  receiving  Pu- 
pils into  his  house.  a  pu 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

WEDNESDAY,   OCT.   30,    1901. 

DR.  S.   G.   HOWE'S  TRIBUTE. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Dr,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
which  is  to  be  celebrated  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Monday,  Nov.  11,  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.,  is  sure  to  be  an  inter- 
esting affair.  Senator  Hoar  has  con- 
sented to  preside  on  the  occasion,  and 
addresses  are  to  be  made  by  surviving 
personal  associates  of  Dr.  Howe  and 
others.  A  romantic,  a  chivalrous  and  a 
philanthropic  life  of  rare  usefulness  is 
to  be  commemorated  at  this  time.  The 
memory  of  what  Dr.  Howe  did  and  of 
his  earnestness  and  unselfishness  in 
forwarding  good  work  always  in  life  is 
inspiring,  and  the  presence  at  this 
gathering  of  the  blind  people'  with  the 
welfare  of  whom  his  name  is  insepa- 
rably connected  will  be  a  touching 
feature  of  its  proceedings. 


Postoii^wiswipt        gafrlmth  &sn&\n$. 
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The  Christian  Register 

October  31   1901]     (27) 
Howe  Memorial  Exercises. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  will  come  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  The  next  day,  Monday,  at  3  o  clock 
p  M.,  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  there  will  be 
a  memo.ial  service.  Senator  Hoar  will  preside  ; 
and  the  great  services  of  Dr.  Howe  both  as  the 
friend  and  helper  of  the  patriots  of  Greece  in 
heir  struggle  for  liberty  and  as  the  wise  and 
patient  founder  of  the  modern  system  of  edu- 
cating the  blind,  will  be  celebrated.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  Dr.  Manett, 
and  others  will  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Howe  ancf  his  work.  To  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  celebration  tickets  will  be  fur- 
nished free  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Bowden 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 

~THUBSDAY.     OCTOBER    31,    1001 

The  centennial  exercises  In  memory  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  was  born 
Nov.  10,  1801,  will  be  presided  over  by  I 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar,   who  writes  to  j 
the  committee  that  while  he  has  refused 
hundreds  of  invitations  to  attend  public 
meetings  this  season,  he  has   "too  great 
an  admiration  for  Dr.  Howe's  memory" 
to  refuse  to  attend  this  one.     Dr.  Howe 
died  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  so  there 
Is  -a  generation  still  in   active  life   that 
knew   him   personally  and   many,    many 
generations  must  come  and  go  before  the 
fame  of  his  life  and  service  can  be  lost. 
In  fact,  it  deserves  to  remain  bright  and 
inspiring  as  long  as  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican philanthropy  endures.     He  was  our 
Abou   Ben    Adhem    in    both   theory    and 
practice.     He  united  love  for  his  fellow- 
men  with  rare  ability  to  serve  them  and 
with   exhaustless   patience.     He   demon- 
strated new  psyohological  possibilities  in 
the  human  mind,  and  upon  the  basis  of 
his  discoveries  thousands  of  unfortunates 
have   been   enabled    to   lead   happy    and 
useful,  and  many  of  them  distinguished 
lives.     His  sympathies  and  service  were 
limited   to   no   people   or    condition.     He 
was  equally  the  friend  of  the  toiling  slave 
under  the  lash  or  the  Greek  struggling 
for     his     independence,     though     better 
known  to   the  people   of  Boston   by   the 
great  work  of  his  life  in  this  city.     Not 
alone  those  to  whom  he  has  revealed  a 
new  world  and   new  sources   of   mental 
and  spiritual  illumination  owe  him  grati- 
tude, but  all  humanity  is  his  debtor.     No 
man  has  reflected  greater  honor  upon  his 
city  or  his  generation  than  he,   and  no 
tribute  paid  to  his  life  work  and  to  its 
Influence  that  has  lived  after  him  can  do 
adequate   Justice   to    the   merits    of    this 
noble  and  truly  great  man. 


FRIDAY,     NOVEMBER    1.    10O1 
THE   DR.   HOWE   COMMEMORATION 

An  event  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest 
Is  announced  for  the  eleventh  of  November, 
when    exercises    will    be    hefld    in    Tremont 
Temple  at  three  o'clock,  in  commemoration 
of    the    one    hundredth   anniversary   of   the 
birth   of    Dr.    Samuel    Gridley    Howe,    that^ 
strong,    courageous   soul   which  flinched   at 
no  personal  sacrifice  whereby  some  reform 
might  be  instituted,  some  advance  made  in 
civilization.     This   movement   has   been   in- 
augurated arranged  and  put  into  execution 
entirely    by    the    graduate    associations    of 
the  Perkins  Institution   and  Massachusetts 
School    for    the    Blind,    to    the    success    of 
which    the    doctor     devoted     his    energies 
through  so   many   years  of  his   life,    as   its 
director.      Senator    Hoar    will    preside,    and 
there    wlltl    be    several    speakers,    men    of 
prominence  and  friends  of  Dr.  Howe.     The 
many  phases  of  his  remarkably  active  life, 
dedicated  to   progress   and   public   weal    on 
every    side,    will    be    fully    recognized,    but 
his    magnificent    work    for    the    blind,    in 
which   he    was   a   pioneer    in    this    country, 
and   his   stupendous   undertaking  of   teach- 
ing a  blind  deaf  mute  the  use  of  language, 
in   which   he   was    a   pioneer   in   the   world, 
will   be   the   central  points   of   the   celebra- 
tion.    It  is  understood  that,  at  the  time  of 
these  services  exercises  will  be  held  in  sev- 
eral of  the   schools  for  the  blind   through- 
out the  country,   in  commemoration  of  his 
splendid    achievements    in    behalf    of    tnis 
class   of  unfortunate   children. 

Those  who  go  to  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  Tremont  Temple  a  week 
from  Monday  next,  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  new  and  beautiful  portrait  of 
SeS  philanthropist,  the  work  of  Mr. 
John  Elliott. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  OCTOBER  26.  1901. 
THE  DR.  HOWE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  graduates  and  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  this   city  are 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  its  founder, 
Dr.    Samuel    Gridley  Howe,   which  will 
come  on  Nov.  10,  1901.     As  this  will  be 
Sunday,  the  celebration  will  be   held  on 
Monday,  Nov.  11,  in  Tremont  Temple,  at 
3  P.  M.     Though  Dr.   Howe  devoted  so 
many  years  to  the  education  of  the  blind, 
his  philanthropy  was  too  great  to  be  con- 
fined to  them  alone.     Col.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,   Dr.  E.  E.   Hale  and    other    distin- 
guished speakers  will  relate  personal  rem- 
iniscences of  his  life,  and  tell  of  the  noble 
work  which  he  did  for  the  deaf,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  many  other  classes  of  people 
for  whom  little  had  been  done  before  his 
time.     The  exercises  will  be  open  to  the 
public.     Tickets  will  be  furnished  by  Mr. 
A.    W.  Bowden,  324  West  Third   Street, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  many  years 
the  junior  of  her  distinguished  husband. 
While  he  would  be  a  centenarian  were  he 
living,  she  is  still  only  "81  years  young." 


JAMES  D.  DOUGAU,  Editor. 

>UBLI8HED  WEEKLY  BY  JOHN  DOUGALL  &  CO.. 

150  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York  •  October  11,  1901. 

Learning  in  Silence  and  Darkness. 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN  and  Helen  Keller 
are  names  that  stand  pre-eminent  among 
those  of  blind  deaf-mutes  who  have  be- 
come notable  scholars.  But  pupils  with  the 
same  triplicate  misfortunes  are  not  rare.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  Boston  has  on  its  rolls  four  bright  girls  and 
one  boy  who  cannot  see,  speak  or  hear. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case 
that  the  victims  of  the  combined  afflictions 
which  have  fallen  upon  these  five  make  re- 
turns for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  with 
manifestations  of  eager  interest  and  a  keen 
appreciation  which  is  often  lacking  in  fully 
equipped  students.  Is  it  possible  that  upon 
them  is  bestowed,  in  recompense  for  their 
missing  faculties,  a  certain  fineness  of  inner 
sense  which  is  denied  to  the  apparently  more 
fortunate?  Oris  it  that  too  many  of  us,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  senses,  neglect 
that  shining  quality  which  is  character,  not 
physical  gift  ?—  World. 


From . 


Date ... 


TO  CELEBRATE   BIRTHDAY 

OF    DR.    SAMUEL    G.    HOWE. 


The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
its  illustrious  founder.  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe. 

Public  exercises  of  an  interesting 
character  will  be  held  in  Tremont  tem- 
ple, Boston,  Monday,  Nov.  11,  at  3  p.m. . 
Among  the  speakers  Prof.  Manatt  of 
Brown  university  will  represent  Dr. 
Howe's  alma  mater. 

Dr.    Howe    was    identified    with    mora 
than    one    philanthropic     wnrfainhllt    to 
many  he  is   firs^, 
pioneer  of  education  for  the  blind  in 
country 


The   Mentor. 
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OCTOBER,  ioo1- 


|  Signs    as    Affecting    the    Education   of 
the  Deaf-Blind 

Editor  the  Mentor  :-First,    let   me   say   that  I   have 
no  opinion,  of  any  kind,  on  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
signs    in  the  education  of  the  deaf;  that  question    must    be 
i  settled  by  the  corps  of  eminent  educators  who  dea    with  it 
|  But   remembering  that  The  Mentor  introduced  the   point 
(as  far  as  my  knowledge  went)  that  Helen  Keller  s  menta- 
1  ity    was  developed  to  the  point  it  has  reached  because    or 
1  and  through,  her  never  having  been  taught  in  signs  (which 
I  was  obliged  to  show  was  an    incorrect    assumption),  and 
knowing  bow  constantly  champions  of  special  ideas     refer 
to  Helen,  or  other  deaf-blind,  in  supporting    their    claims 
|  I  am  prompted  to  give  you  my  observation    on    the    effect 
of  signs  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind. 

At  the  recent  Convention    in  Buffalo,    I  made    a  special 
point    of    comparing  the    development    of    the    deat-bhnd 
Lulls  of  the   Perkins  and    Fanwood  Institutions    particu- 
larly bv  selecting  Tom  Stringer  of  the  Perkins,    and  Orris 
Benson  of  Fanwooa,  both  of  whom    lost  the  two  senses  at 
about  the  same  age,    and  Edith  Thomas    ot    the    Perkins 
and  Kate  M'Girr  of   Fanwood,    also  nearly  parallel     and  1 
am  certain,    beyond    possibility    of  doubt     that    either -in 
mental  development,    or  in  correct    u,e  ot    English,    there 
is  no  difference    between    either  pair,    other  than    such    as 
proceeds  from  their  individuality. 

Again  I  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  this  question  as 
applying  to  the  deaf,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind,  such  as  the 
absence  of  muteisms  in  the  conversation  of  the  latter,  may 
make  any  parallelism  between  them  on  the  sign  question, 
impossible.  But  I  do  wish  that  people  would  quit  build- 
ing airy,  fairy,  castles,  using  the  deaf-blind  as  materials, 
wLu!  first  ascertaining  whether  their  foundations  are 
firm,  or  are  shaking  quicksands. 

In  fact,    the  more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  I  am    impressed, 
i  that  the  development    of    the    deaf-blind    does    not    result 
from  the  "methods",    -system",    or  any  other  of    the    od 
granny  poppy-cock   we    get    on    the    matter,    but    on    the 
teacher     she  does  it,    after  all,    and  tor    mercy  s  sake,    let 
Malone  to  work  out  her    own    method,     If   she   is  the 
right  sort  she  will  only  be  hampered  by  any    o.d    stuff    ot 
the    "methods",     "system",     "experience'      breed.      And 
when  it  comes  to  Superior  methods",   "new  phases  o    ed- 
1  ncation",  etc.,  then  I  pine  for  a  hoodlum  to  do  $o  worth  ot 

justice  to  the  subject.  Your's  truly, 

J  William   Wade. 


Wuft  %tpMum 


fcFRlNGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  20,  1001. 


K 


When  JDr  Howei  whose  centenary  we  are 
lebvate  in  Boston  November  11.  was  a 
young  chevalier  ir  Paris,  he  undertook  to 
carry  money  to  The  insurgent  Poles  in 
Prussia,  from  a  committee  of  which  La- 
ta vet  to  was  president.  He  did  so,— deliv- 
ered his  message  and  turned  his  horses 
bead  from  the  frontier  of  Prussian  Poland 
toward  Berlin.  Presently  he  perceived 
that  lie  was  followed  by  Prussian  spies, 
and  at  his  hotel  in  Berlin  he  had  barely 
t utie  to  hide  hisi  incriminating  papers  in 
I  tie  hollow  head  of  a  bust  of  Frederick  the 
(}],.:  e    the   police   arrested   him    and 

him  off  to  a  secret  dungeon.  Out  of 
this  he  eanio  ul  the  end  of  five  weeks, 
igb  the  intervention  of  Mr  Rives  of 
V?rgiuia,  then  our  minister  at  Paris;  hut 
lh"  Prussian  police  escorted  him  600  miles 
i  i  the  farthest  Prussian  frontier,  and  ad- 
vised him  never  to  cross  it  again.  This  was 
ill  1832;  11  years  after,  being  in  hlurope, 
he  desired  to  visit,  Berlin,  bur  could  get  no 
permission  from  the  Prussian  government. 
I  "pon  which  hi*  friend.  Horace  Mann, 
writing  from  Berlin  to  Dr  Howe  in  Lou- 
den* said:  — 

I  consider  this  a  compliment,  though  an  in- 
ciinvi  uieill  one.  The  king  of  Prussia  has 
:;!..  n!  2oo.nno  men  constantly  under  arras,  and, 
it  necessary,  he  can  increase  his  force  to 
2,000,000.  This  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
he  holds  your  single  self:  it  is  highly  honor- 
able- to  yen  and  creditable  to  your  country. 
If  he  is  so  afraid  of  one  American  citizen,  how 
much  must  he  respect  the  whole  country! 
But  you  are  no  common  citizen:  and  probably 
you  have  occupied  his  thought  more  than  Gen 
Jackson  or  John  Tyler. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,. NOV.  2,  1901. 


Dr  Howe's  centenary  on  the  11th  of 
November  attracts  much  notice  as  the  day 
draws  near  and  the  arrangements  for  its 
celebration  aie  made  public.    Dr  Hale,  Col 

Higginson,  Mrs  Howe,  Mr  Anagnos,  and 
other  well-known  persons  will  take  part, 
and  the  occasion  will  be  taken  to  point  out 
the  distinctive  features  of  Chevalier 
Howe's  comprehensive  philanthropy,  which 
did  not  avoid  any  of  the  questions  that 
advancing  civilization  brings  forward.  The 
error  of  a  recent  correspondent  in  speaking 
of  his  South  Boston  blind  school  as  a 
"deaf  and  dumb  asylum"  was  natural,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  did  solve  there 
some  of  the  hardest  problems  which  deaf- 
ness imposes  on  the  benevolent.  Not  so 
excusable  was  that  remark  of  a  legislative 
committeeman  many  years  ago,  after  go- 
ing through  the  school  and  witnessing  the 
exercises,  "Well,  Dr  Howe,  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  teach  them  poor  dumb  crea- 
tures so  much."  Surprise  at  the  later  suc- 
cesses of  Mr  Anagnos  is  more  natural; 
but  the  chief  credit  must  go  to  the  inven- 
tor and  pioneer  in  a  work  so  novel.  Howe's 
methods  in  education  and  public  charity 
may  be  improved,  but  hardly  his  principles 
of  action:  and  it  will  be  many  years  yet 
before  those  are  fully  "developed  into  gen- 
eral practices. 


BARR  LIKELY  TO  LAND. 

SUPERINTENDENT     OF     BAT  AVI  A 
SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 

HE  STANDS  THIRD  ON  THE  LIST  AND 
THE   TOP  NAME   MUST  BE   PLACED 

LAST.  

Special  to  The  Buffalo  Express. 

Batavia,  Oct.  18.— The  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  finished  work  on  the 
papers  of  applicants  who  took  the  exami- 
nation for  the  now  vacant  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  this  place,  recent- 
ly occupied  by  Gardner  Fuller,  who  is  now 
in  Spain.  The  examination  was  held  on 
October  5th  and  eighteen  persons  took  it. 
Of  this  number  ten  were  successful  in 
securing  the  necessary  number  of  counts. 
These,  in  their  order  of  standing,  are  as 
follows:  A.  M.  Jones  of  Boston,  Mass., 
90.59:  L.  J.  Muchmore  of  Batavia,  89.94; 
William  J.  Barr  of  Batavia  89.78;  O.  H. 
Burritt  of  Malone,  85.94;  F.  N.  Jewett  of 
Fredonia,  83.91;  Willis  N.  Weeden  of 
Rochester,  81.72;  D.  L.  Warne  of  Syracuse, 
81.72;  J.  C.  Benedict  of  Le  Roy,  80.83; 
Charles  Forbes  of  Rochester,  79.53;  James 
C.  Van  Etten  of  Elmira,  79.44.  These  ten 
go  to  make  up  the  eligible  list  from  which 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  School 
will  make  its  selection. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  stands  highest,  is  not 
a  resident  of  this  State,  so  that  all  the 
others  will  have  precedence  over  him,  as 
provided  by  the  State  civil-service  rules. 

Mr.  Muchmore  is  now  the  acting  superin- 
tendent. .It  is  understood  that  the  names 
of  Muchmore,  Barr  and  Burritt  have  been 
sent  to  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  who 
is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
that  he  will  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
trustees  to  make  the  appointment. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  office  will 
not  get  beyond  the  first  three  names.  The 
general  impression  is  that  Mr.  Barr  will 
get.  the  office,  which  pays  $2,000  and 
maintenance.  Mr.  Barr  has  the  backing 
of  the  Republican  Organization,  with 
whom  he  has  been  a  faithful  worker  for 
years.  When  Gardner  Fuller,  the  late  su- 
perintendent, got  the  hint  that  it  was 
time  to  drop  out  and  handed  in  his  resig- 
nation, it  was  openly  understood  that  Mr. 
Barr  was  to  be  advanced  by  his  backers 
for  his  services  and  receive  the  position 
as  a  further  reward.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Barr  has  been  a  prominent  educator  in 
the  county. 


Charles   Forbes,  Rochester.   <"!>: 
James  C.  Van  JKtten,  Elmira,  79.44. 
These   ten   will   form   the   eligible   Hs1 
from   which   the   Board   of   Manager*   of 
the  School  may  make  their  selection  for 
superintendent.     While  Mr.  Jones  is  first 
on  the  list  his  name  cannot  be  considered 
bv   the   Board,    under   the   Civil    oervice 
rules,    until    all    but    two    of    the    other 
|  nine  have  been  rejected,  as  he  is  not  a 
I  resident  of  the  State.     The  rules  provide 
!  that  where  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled 
the    Commission    shall    send    to    the    ap- 
I  pointing  bodv  the  names   of  three  resi- 
dents of  the  State  who  stand  highest  on 
the    eligible    list.     Under    this    rule    the 
names  of  Mr.  Muchmore,  Jsfcf.  Barr  and 
Mr.  Burritt  will  at  once  be  forwarded  to 
the    Board    of    Managers    of    the    State 
School  for  the  Blind. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  less 
than  1  per  cent  difference  between  the 
standings  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  R«r.  L.  J. 
Muchmore,  who  is  now  acting  superin- 
tendent at  the  School,  and  Mr.  Barr. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but 
he  has  been  for  several  years  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  names  of  Messrs.  Much- 
more,  Barr  and  Burritt  have  already 
been  forwarded  to  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  President  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  School.  Dr.  Lewis  undoubt- 
edly will  at  once  call'a  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  to  consider  the  matter,  but 
under  the  bylaws  of  the  Board  six  days 
notice  of  such  a  meeting  must  lie  given, 
■unless  it  is  waived  by  all  the  members. 


FOR  STATE  SCBOOl  HFAD 

TEN  MEN  PASSED  THE  CITIZ  SER- 
VICE  EXAMINATION. 


Less  Than  1  Per  Cent  Difference  In  the 
Standiogs  of  A.  W.  Jones  of  Boston  and 
the  Bey.  L.  J.  Muchmore  and  W.  J. 
Hair  of  Batavia,    Who   Head  the    List 

Albaxy,  Oct.  18.— The  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  completed 
the  work  of  examining  the 
papers  of  persons  who  took  the 
examinations  for  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Batavia.  held  on  Saturday. 
October  5th.  Of  the  18  persons  who 
took  the  examinations  ten  passed.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  successful 
ones,  with  their  percentages,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

A.  M.  Jones,  Boston,  Mass.,  90.57. 

L.  J.  Muchmore,  Batavia,  89.94 

William  J.  Barr,  Batavia,  89.78. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Malone,  85.94. 

F.  X.  Jewett,  Fredonia,  83.91. 

Willis  X.  Weeden.  Rochester,  81.72. 

D.  L.  Warne,  Syracuse,  81.72, 

J.  C.  Benedict.  Le  Rov,  80.S3. 


A  CONCERT  BY  THE  BLIND 

Creditable  Entertainment  Given  By 
Pupils  Of  The  Maryland  School. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  attracted  to  the  Academy  of 
Music  yesterday  afternoon  a  large  audience 
of  the  friends  of  the  pupils  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  school.  An  enjoyable  mu- 
sical proffram  was  presented  by  some  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  vocal  and  orchestral  classes. 
The  little  children  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment contributed  their  share  to  the  en- 
tertainment by  a  song  about  the  "rainbow 
children,"  and  the  older  girls  and  boys  de- 
lighted and  amazed  the  audience  by  the 
marvelous  precision  with  which  they  went 
through  the  maneuvers  of  a  complicated 

flag  drill.  ^  .       .  . 

The  kindergarten  tots  came  out  hand  m 
hand,  those  who  were  partially  blind  lead- 
ing the  others.  They  carried  rainbow-col- 
ored garlands,  which  were  not  visible  to 
the  audience  at  first,  and  which  were  total- 
ly invisible  all  of  the  time  to  some  of  .he 
little  ones  who  carried  them  so  gracefully. 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  song  the 
colors  were  flashed  out,  and  as  the  children 
marched  off  waving  their  colors  the  .little 
people  sang: 

These  rainbow  children,  in  colors  bright, 
Are  all  of  them  from  the  rays  of  light. 
The  flag  drill  was  much  more  intricate, 
but  there  was  never  a  bit  of  hesitation, 
never  a  false  step.  The  leaders  knew  what 
they  were  expected  to  do,  and  they  did  it— 
and  the  rest  followed.  If  their  places  had 
been  chalked  down  for  them  they  couldn't 
have  taken  them  more  accurately. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  drill  they  marched 
by  twos,  each  small  soldier  carrying  a  flag. 
The  little  one-starred  Cuban  flag  led   the 
way,    the    English    flag    followed.     Irish, 
French  and  German  flags  and  the  flags  of 
other  nations  came  in  view  soon.    All  were 
adparentlv  there,   except  the   "Star-Span- 
gled   Banner."      But    that    arrived    pretty 
soon— and  it  was  a  great  big  handsome  one, 
too.    Then   'Flag  Day"  began  in  earnest. 
The  little  flas-bearers  marched  around  the 
Stars  and   Stripes;   they  formed  in  fours, 
they  formed  in  rings,  they  formed  in  soud 
squares,  now  of  black  with  the  toys  inside, 
now  of  white  with  the  girls  forming  the 
square.    They   formed   the   most   intricate 
figures,  and  finally  ended  the  drill  by  sa- 
luting the  bisr  red,  white  and  blue  banner 
by    forming    into    single    lines    again    and 
marching  off  into  the  wings. 


Xot  a  word  of  command  was  given  dur- 
ing the  drill.  Miss  Bertha  L.  Martlen,  the 
instructor  in  physical  culture,  who  had 
trained  the  classes  for  the  drill,  stood 
ready  to  offer  her  services  in  case  any  of 
the  nations  got  into  uncomfortable  entan- 
glements, but  her  services  as  arbiter  were 
not  needed. 

The  musical  program  showed  the  most 
careful  training  and  painstaking  work  ou 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Solo  and 
ensemble  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
showed  appreciation  of  the  artistic  beau- 
ties of  the  music,  as  well  as  more  or  less 
highly  developed  technique.  This  was  the 
program:  * 

EUenberg,  "Guard-Mount;"'  Sudessl,  "A  Petite 
Pas;"  orchestra. 

Philips,  "The  Hop  Pickers:"  children's  chorus. 

Beethoven,  second  and  third  movements  of  "So- 
nata Pathetique,"  for  piano:  Mr.  John  F.  Mooney. 

Dancla,  variations  on  a  "Theme  of  Mercadante, " 
for  violin;  Mr.  Francis  X.  Keenan. 

Riekards.  "Valse  Brilliante,"  for  piano;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Roe  Rickards.  " 

Mendelssohn,  "Cast  Thy  Burden"  (fromthe  "Eli- 
jah") ;  Pinsuti,  "Good-Xight"  (words  by  Longfel- 
low) ;  Tccal  class. 

Keler-Bcla.  "The  Son  of  the  Puszeta"  (violin 
solo);  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Russell. 

Mendelssohn,  "Rcndo  Capriciosa"  (piano  solo); 
Miss  Regina  C.  Watkins. 

DeKoven.  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat;"  Ver- 
ner-Herbert,  "Sweeter  Than- All  the  Roses;"  glee 
club. 

Wagner,  "The  Evening  Star"--from  "Tannhaus- 
er"  (for  trombone);  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Robinson. 

Offenbach,  Overture  to  "Orpheus;"  orchestra* 

Of  course  every  note  was  played  or  sung 
from  memory.  The  library  of  the  school  is 
as  well  equipped  with  ^reproductions  of 
music,  classical  and  modern.  In  the  New 
York  point  system— the  raised  dot  system— 
as  it  is  with  books  and  other  reading  mat- 
ter. And  every  note  heard  yesterday  had 
been  literally  learned  by  hand  from  this 
music. 

Mr.  Frederick  D.  Morrison,  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  in  a  brief  address  given 
during  one  of  the  pauses  in  the  program, 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  school.  He  spoke 
of  the  literary  and  academic  courses,  which 
correspond  practically  with  those  offered 
In  the  schools  for  those  who  can  see.  He 
spoke  also  of  the  industrial  training  given 
to  the  students.  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  a 
student  must  not  necessarily  be  totally 
blind  to  be  admitted  to  the  school.  "A  stu- 
dent is  blind,  according  to  our  require- 
ments," he  said,  "whose  eyesight  is  so  de- 
fective that  he  cannot  be  sent  to  a  school 
for  those  who  can  see."  Mr.  Morrison  also 
spoke  of  the  success  of  students  who  have 
been  graduated  from  the  school.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  following  would  be  gradu- 
ated this  year: 

Miss  Devere  E.  F.  Whitton,  of  "Washing- 
ton; Miss  Regina  C.  Watkins.  Miss  Lida 
Leamy  and  Messrs.  John  J.  O'Connor  and 
Francis  X.  Keenan,  of  Baltimore. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  are: 
Literature— Marshall  E.    Reddick,   Miss  Lucy  H. 
Yarnall.  Miss  Annie  D.  Hobson,  Miss  M.  Virginia 
Kelly. 

Music— Frank  T.  Barrington,  J.  George  Siemonn. 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Madden. 

Kindergarten  and  Calisthenics— Miss  Bertha  L. 
Martien. 

Handicraft— Mrs.  M.  A.  Hewitt,  John  H.  Glady, 
Alfred  J.  Bell. 

Piano  Tuning  and  Repairing— Ashton  L.  Hen- 
derson. 

"Yesterday's  program  will  be  repeated, 
with  but  slight  changes,  at  a  concert  to  be 
given  this  afternoon  in  Washington  by  the 
students  of  the  school. 
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